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TO  THE 

HONOURABLE  JAMES  BARBOUR, 

8ECKBTARY  OP  WAR. 


Dear  Sir, 

The  high  opinion  I  entertain  of  your  worth  m  a  CiiiteiH 
and  Patriot,  and  as  a  public  functionary,  would  authoriie  an 
expression  of  it,  upon  all  proper  occasions — but  when  to  thin 
is  superadded  the  obligation  under  which  I  am  laid,  not  only 
by  the  temporary  absence  which,  in  a  season  o(  indisposition^ 
you  so  kindly  granted  me  from  the  public  duties  of  my 
office,  but  in  joining  me  in  a  commission  of  importance, 
and  with  a  distinguished  Citizen,  with  whom  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  a  pleasure  to  be  associated,  I  feel  anxious  to 
testify  this  obligation  by  some  acknowlcdgntent  of  it,  and. in 
a  manner  the  least  exceptionable  to. yourself. 

Having  been  solicited  to  publish  the  gleanings  of  my  Tour 
and  which  I  undertook  to  collect,  and  transmit,  from  time  to 
time,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  friend,  I  have 
yielded,  chiefly  for  tlie  sake  of  the  Opportunity  which  the 
occasion  furnishes  for  a  gratification  of  my  feelings,  by  \n* 
scribing  them  to  you.  However  little  there  is  in  the  work 
to  recommend  it  to  your  approbation,  either  of  tlie  graces  of 
literary  composition,  or  of  the  more  solid  materials  of  scien- 
tific research,  I  trust  it  will  be  received  in  testimony  of  the 
very  great  respect,  and  gratitude,  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  your 

Obliged  and  ol)edient  servant, 

THOS.  L.  McKENNF.Y. 


TO  THE  READER. 


I  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  tlie  numerous  imperfec* 
tions  of  this  work.     I  have  consented  to  its  publication,  and 
have  thus,  impliedly  at  least,  admitted,  that  in  my  own  opin* 
ion,  full  of  blemishes  as  I  may  esteem  it  to  be,  there  will 
remain  enough,  after  these  shall  have  been  overlooked,  to 
make  it  not  altogether  unworthy  of  a  perusal.     It  is,  how* 
aver,  but  justice  to  state,  that  I  led  home  without  the  most 
remote  intention  of  offering  to  the  public  the  scraps  which  I 
might  pick  up  by  the  way;  and  tlierefore  made  no  prepara* 
tions,  either  in  books,  or  tests,  or  instruments. — I  promised 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  friend,  and  which  was 
made  in  the  night  preceding  the  morning  on  which  I  set 
out,  to  do,  and  in  a  certain  way,  just  what  I  have  accom- 
plished, and  just  so,  and  in  precisely  the  order,  in  which 
this  promise  was  fulfilled,  will  the  reader  find  it  in  this 
volume. 

I  am  aware  tliat  tlie  form  might  have  been  changed,  and 
the  pinn  re-modelled;  and  that  in  the  process  the  wcedx 
niight  have  lieen  led  out,  and  the  flowers,  if  any,  retained. 
Rut  for  such  a  task  I  have  neither  the  leisure,  nor  the  incli* 
nation.  The  reader  will,  therefore,  have  to  follow  me,— 4f 
he  follow  at  all — in  the  first  track,  crooked  and  uninterest- 
ing as  it  may  be;  and  the  only  consolation  I  can  offer  him 
is,  that  when  he  may  arrive  at  a  iprecn  spot^or  pleasant  place. 


%m  rKKFAC£. 

be  has  my  free  consent  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  liimiielf  m  long 
ai  he  may  think  proper;  and  then,  either  to  continue  the 
journey,  or  turn  back. 

I  will  not  however,  disguise  the  fact  that  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  this:— I  should  be  not  only  flattered,  but  derive  a 
msible  pleasure,  if  these  Sketches  of  a  Tour  to  the  Lakes 
are  received  by  the  public  with  approbation,  tliough  it  should 
be  so  (aint  as  to  be  heard  only  in  whispers. 

THE  AUTHOR. 


/ 
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Georgetown,  D.  C.  May  91,  IH^ 
Mt  D«Am  ••• 

a 

I  have  this  moment  (eleven  o'clock  at  night)  re* 
ceived  your  favour  of  this  date,  wi.shing  me  an  ^'agreeahlc 
trip  to  the  F6nd  Du  Lmc^  and  a  sale  returu  to  my  family  and 
friends;'*  and  conveying  a  ^'request  that  I  would  write  you 
dailjfy  and  give  you  every  minuiix  of  my  travclsi  with  such 
reflections  as  I  may  esteem  it  pro|)cr  to  nuke;  and  especially 
to  introduce  you  to  the  com|)any  I  may  fall  in  with,  and 
make  you  see^  as  I  shall  hoc  them  myself,  the  views,  both  of 
land  and  water,  which  may  lie  in  the  way  of  my  journey, 
*  omitting  by  no  means,  every  incident  that  may  have  relation 
to  our  red  |ieople." 

I  thank  you  sincerely,  my  dear  ***,  for  your  good  wishes; 
and  with  the  best  disposition  to  comply  with  your  re<|uest| 
I  fear  I  should  be  venturing  ton  far,  were  I  to  make  you  a 
promise  of  its  fulfilment  However,  relying  on  your  parti* 
ality,  and  on  your  readiness  to  make  the  most  of  a  little,  if 
that  little  be  the  oflering  of  friendship,  I  will  go  so  far  as  to 
promise  to  snatch,  for  you,  from  the  highways  of  the  land 
and  rivers,  and  from  the  lakes  and  mountains,  such  incidents 
as  may  lie  within  my  reach,  and  throw  them  back  to  you; 
and,  if  I  can,  daily ^  but  without  regard  to  order  or  arrange*, 
ment;  and  accompany  them  with  the  reflections  of  the  mo* 
ment,  and  just  as  these  may  arise.  In  going  over  some  of  the 
grounds,  I  shall  have  to  tread,  of  nf^ce^^^ity,  in.  paths  whirh 
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hare  been  often  trodden  before,  and  be  indebted  for  my  per* 
Cf  |ition  of  them  to  others.     I  make  this  general  tckno\^ !«'  )g- 
nent  beforehand.     Indeed,  it  would  be  hardly  possiUlo  to 
travel  tliroui^h  a  countrVf  and  especially  over  a  public  hi|;h- 
way,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  minutely  dchrribed,  as 
has  9o  much  of  the  way  as  lies  before  me,  and  betwe<!n  Wush« 
inf^ion  and  UufTaloe,  by  the  way  of  the  North  river,  &c. 
wiiiKHit  recurring  to  places  that  every  body  knowst  by  heart, 
and  even  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  writ« 
ten  about;  and  noting  also  the  very   incidents  themselves 
which  have  been  so  often  heretofore  recurred  to.     Do  not 
therefore  look  for  any  thiiii;  new,  at  least  until  I  shall  get 
without  the  limits  of  the  states.     I  may  find  some  sfiecial 
difficulty  in  intro<lucing  you  to  the  company  I  may  fall  in 
with — but  I  may  occasionally  attempt  even  this;  and  as  to 
the  red  people,  when  I  shall  have  gotten  among  them,  it  Will 
be  precisely  the  subject  about  which  I  would  prefer  to  ivrite; 
and  of  these  I  will  say  to  you  what  I  can.     But  I  despair  of 
making  you  see  things  as  I  may  see  them  myself.     My  pow- 
ers  arc  not  of  that  graphic  sort — I  wish  they  were. 

I  shall  l)e  off  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  six  o'clock  stage, 
but  shall  leave  my  prayers  for  your  preservation  and  happi- 
ness. In  haste — but  sincerely  and  truly  yours. 

P.  S.    You  knew  Ben?  he  goes  as  my  servant 


Baltinioref  Thur$day^  June  Utf  1826. 

MtDea**** 

I  am  now  in  the  city  of  monuments,  of  hospitality, 
and  of  patriotism.  I  arrived  at  two  o'clock,  and  am  at 
Barnum's,  whose  house  is  full  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
overflowing,  chiefly  of  visitors  from  different  parts  of  the 
state  to  the  cattle  show,  which  commenced  to-day.  The 
party  of  heads  of  departments  from  Washington  is  here,  to* 
gather  with  some  other  officers  of  the  general  government, 
who  came  up  yesterday  to  attend  the  exhibition.    If  I  had 
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reache<l  the  city  two  houm  curlier  I  mif^ht  have  been  tempt* 
ed»  iiotwithdUndinK  Oio  hcnt  and  the  tUiAl,  to  have  attciiflod 
too.     A98i^in1)lieHof  thiii  sort  oiii^ht  to  be  encouniKC^.    They 
furnish  a  atroiig — pcrhap}^  the  atroiif^cjit  incentive  to  our 
agriculturista, '  tho8e  noble  reapers  of  Ilcaven'a  immediate 
bounty,— and  a  claas  of  citizens  upon  which  the  entire  family 
of  man  is  so  do|)endcnt;*-and  our  mechanics^  the  muscle  and 
bone  of  our  strength; — and  our  manufacturers,  who  prepare 
for  us  our  facilities  and  comforts.     Here  these  three  classen 
meet,  and  mutual  emulation  is  excited;  and  here  are  exhibit* 
ed  the  fruits  of  their  industry  and  skill;  and  here  lessons  of 
improvement  are  learned  for  the  government  of  the  future. 
I  know  not  to  what  Marvland  is  so  much  indebted  for  the  in- 
creased  fertility  of  her  lands,  and  the  extraordinary  improve- 
ments in  her  agriculture,  as  to  these  very  meetings,  seconded 
and  sustained  as  they  are,  and  so  ably,  by  that  invaluable 
journal  **7%c  **hnericau  Farmer.^*     From  this  pa|)cr  has 
proceeded  lights  the  most  cheering  and  valuable;  and  by  the 
aid  of  which  so  many,  who  before  this  luminary  of  practical 
science  rose  U|>on  them,  were  groping  their  way  amidst  a  most 
impoverishing  and  disheartening  darkness,  have  risen  into 
tlie  enjoyment  of  hitherto  unexperienced  comforts — and  many 
of  them  of  wealth.     Great  efforts  have  lieen  made  also,  as 
you  know,  by  the  enligliU^ned  conductor  of  that  paper,  to 
improve  the  breed  of  horses  and  cattle,  of  sheep  and  hogs, 
and  especially  to  bring  agricultural  implements,  in  whatever 
relates  to  their  structure  and  power,  to  their  greatest  perfec- 
tion, and  particularly  the  plough,  which,  you  know,  is  at  the 
root  of  ail.  Nor  have  our  manufactures  been  forgotten.  We 
have  seen  how  reviving  the  influence  is  upon  these,  in  the 
very  hamlsome  fabricks  which  our  looms  turn  out,  and  often 
too  in  the  beautiful 4ind  nicer  work  of  the  fair  in  our  domestic 
circles. 

Of  agriculture,  Roscoe,  1  think  it  is,  says — "It  tends  not 
only  to  promote  that  competency  which  is  requisite  to  our 
individual  support,  but,  at  the  same  time  to  inspire  those  dis* 
positionsand  feelings  which  ore  the  source  of  intellectual  en- 
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joyment^and  result  in  the  productions  of  literature  and  taate.'' 
Mnstancc5,"  proceeils  thisdi.HtinjiriiishccI  \vriter,^michtbe  ad* 
dueed  both  in  the  ancient  and  modem  times  where  the  pros- 
pcrity^  and  even  rr/f/irmcTi/of  a  nation  has  been  chiefly  rais- 
ed  upon  the  basis  of  successful  agricultural  pursuits/' 

The  same  conclusion  which  the  same  author  draws^  in 
another  place  from  the  advantages  which  commerce  and  lite- 
rature derive  from  each  other,  may  be  as  fairly  deduced 
from  the  coming  together  ^^o(  cilizons  of  a  stntc  upon  sub- 
jcrlsi  of  preneral  inleresl;'*  and  if  the  prosperity  and  refine- 
ment of  a  nation  h:ive  licen  raised  upon  the  basis  of  success- 
ful aiH'iculiural  pursuits,  who  is  there  that  would  not  wish 
for  the  per|Mrtuul  existence  ot  tlus  annual  cxhihitioni  and  suc- 
cess to  agriculture  every  where? 

Amoiig  the  first  persons  in  the  group  of  strangers  in  the 
pass:*^e  way  by  whom  I  was  met,  was  Mr.  G— — n.     This 
eximordinary  man  is  certainly,  to  all  outward  appearance^ 
Tou*i|;f  r  than  when,  some  sixteen  years  ago,  he  was  secretary 
of  the  treasury;  and   his  faculties  are  sustained  by  a  vigour 
which  satisfies  me  that  he.  can  bear  with  greater  ease  the 
weight  of  sixty-two  winters  than  most  men  can  that  of  fifty. 
I  hare  had  of  late,  as  you  know,  much  intercourse  with  this 
gentleman  on  the  subject  of  our  Indian  relations,  but  espe- 
cially ill  reference  to  a  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
which  has  for  its  object  a  classification  of  the  languages  and 
dialects  of  the  various  trilies,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their 
common  origin.     In  this  work  he  has  already  made  great 
progress.     For  its  basis  he  has  prepared  a  vocabulary,  in 
which  he  has,  in  part,  followed  the  famous  one  of  the  Em- 
press Catharine,  but  in  many  respects  greatly  improving  it; 
besides  adapting  it,  throu&:hout,  to  the  genius  and  compre- 
hension of  our  Indians.     I  hope  to  procure  a  perfect  filling 
out  of  this  vocabulary  in  its  words,  and  forms,  and  sentences^ 
in  Chippeway.* 

•The  Vnrabulinr  at  the  end  of  thiH  volume,  fo  far  n  it  Roes,  it  upon  the 
bafti«  of  that  furni>heil  by  Mr.  Gallatin— -but  my  time  ira»  to  limited,  it  was 
BO!  pv«%ibie  f'ir  Uir  iiitrlltjrent  nzcui  at  the  Saiilt,  Mr.  Schoolcmfi,  uho  has 
Ike  most  perfect  knowle<lge  of  the  Chippeway  language,  and  to  whom  I  am 
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I  need  not  tell  you  how  i;ratificd  I  am  to  find  fo  interest- 
ing a  subject  in  the  handu  of  such  a  mm.  Almost  every 
thing  relating  to  the  history  of  our  Indians,  remains  to  this 
hour,  in  uncertainty;  and,  as  to  their  or/^/n,  no  intelligent 
man  will  |>rctcnd,  now*a-days,  to  venture  a  decision  upon  it. 
If  any  thing  is  ever  to  l)e  accomplished  in  regard  to  this  in* 
teresting  question,  it  is  certainly  hit^h  time  the  work  was  be* 
gun,  as  it  is  also  in  regard  to  any  work  of  mercy  thnt  may 
be  in  contemplation  for  the  redemption  and  preservation  of 
this  race.  They  are  fust  melting  away,  and  in  a  state,  with 
some  comparatively  limited  exceptions,  of  the  most  squalid 
wretchedness. 

The  visitors  to  the  cattle  show  from  Washington  returned 
al)out  three  o'clock,  dusty  as  millers,  and  hot  as  summer- 
but  well.  I  have  met  also  with  several  old  acquaintances 
from  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  shore — ^and  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  talking  over  the  events  of  by-gone  times. 

You  see  I  hiave  not  written  a  word  about  the  tit^ht  hours 
ride  from  Georgetown  to  Baltimore.  There  is  the  best  rea- 
son in  the  world  for  it.     I  have  not  one  word  to  say. 

.    Good  night — Ever  yours. 

P.  S.  T  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  friends  in  Rat* 
timore,  and  to  have  found  them  all  well. 


Baltimore^  Friday ^  June  2d!,  1826. 
My  Dear*** 

It  is  now  four  o'clock.  In  an  hour  I  shall  be  off,  and 
in  the  steam  l>oat,  of  course.  And  here  I  had  concluded  to 
finish  this  day's  letter,  hut  on  second  thought  it  occurs  to  me 
that  I  should  not  l)c  fulfilling  my  promise.  It  is  true  theob* 
ligation  was  voluntary,  hut  1  do  not  consider  it  to  be  the  less 
binding  on  that  account;  and  yet  I  begin  to  think  before  the 
four  months  shall  have  gone  round,  that  I  expect  to  be  absent, 
you  will  be  the  first  to  wish  I  had  never  contracted  it  at  all. 

indebted  for  the  partial  one  I  have  aflfixed  to  thb  volume,  to  do  more  towardn 

Uie  execution  of  ihat  ureal  outline  furni*hcd  h\  Mr.  ft n.    Thi*.  hnwiirer. 

will  bo  found  interest iiij;.—,^»»f//rt»-. 
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it  J  first  business  after  breskrast  was  to  eall,  as  it  was  yes- 
lerdaj  afp-ecd  I  shouMdo, upon  Mr.  G— — -•     I  found  him 
np  to  his  very  eyes  in  the  business  of  preparation  for  his  trip 
to  England.     Books,  papers,  boxes,  were  in  every  <rireetion, 
and  he  in  the  midst.     But  he  had  leisure  to  restumc  our  In- 
dian siibjoet,  and  to  discuss  it,  as  he  docs  all  other  subjects 
with  a  brisk,  and  animated,  and  penetrating  spirit,  which 
■ever  fails  to  ferret  out  of  the  darkest  corners  every  thing 
that  may  be  concealed  there  wrth  life  enough  to  stir;  or  if 
dead,  that  is  worth  bringing  out  into  the  light.     When  such 
a  man  speaks,  I  generally  listen,  and  hear;  and  ivhcn  the  sub- 
ject relates  to  our  Indians,  I  endeavour  to  profit  by  it;     1 
have  not  time  even  to  sketch  an  outline  of  this  conversation. 
We  agreed  to  exchange  letters,  and  parted— I  for  the  Lakes, 
and  he  for  London. 

1  dined  with  my  excellent  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  N— — ; 
and  have  just  risen  from  table  that  I  might  say  thus  much  to 
you,  and  tell  you  how  sincerely  and  truly  I  am  yours. 


Bruniwiek^  A.  J.  Saiurday^  June  3,  1826. 
Mt  Deae  *•• 

At  five  o'clock,  yesterday,  the  steamboat  left  the 
wharf  at  Baltimore,  and  arrived  at  Frenchtown,  without  any 
variation  of  the  usual  appearance  of  things  upon  this  route, 
or  the  occurrence  of  a  single  incident  worth  mentioning, 
and  as  usual,  at  the  very  uncomfortable  hour  of  midnight, 
where  the  baggage  you  know  is  shifted,  with  its  owners, 
into  stages  for  Newcastle,  distant  about  fifteen  miles,  and 
where,  at  the  hardly  less  uncomfortable  hour  of  daybreak, 
wc  arc  again  shifted  from  the  stages  into  the  steamboat  on 
the  Delaivare.     Still   this  accommodation  to  the   public  is 
great.     About  eleven  oVIock  we  arrived  at  Philailelphia. 
The  Delaware  and  its  shores  looked  as  usual;  and  Mud  fort 
and  Red  bank  both  remain  to  preserve  with  the  Siime  fideli- 
ty the  deeds  doneat  tliem  in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
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I  fMid  my  respectft  to  the  wealthy  and  regular  kuiit  city 
or  Philadelphia  as  I  pasjicd,  hut  only  for  an  hour;  for,^  after 
delivering  a  letter  with  which  I  was  charged  by  a  friend  in 
Ualtimoro,  and  callinc;  to  pay  my  resfMscts  to  my  valued 

friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J s,  I  went  on  board  the  Trenton 

steamboat  to  write  letters. 

Philadelphia  has  always  been  full  of  interest  to  mc. 
The  many  and  frequent  visits  I  have  made  to  it  in  my  ear- 
lier life,  and  to  friends  who  have  nearly  all  of  them  passed 
away,  will  make  it  always  fruitful  in  associations,  many  of 
them  mournful,  but  many  also  of  the  most  agreeable  sort. 
And  then  yoii  know  it  is  the  City  of  Penn,  that  ineom* 
parable  lawgiver  and  philanthropist;  and  contains  within 
it  the  remains  of  Franklin  and  of  Rush,  and  others,  whose 
lives  and  lalniurs  rt^flect  such  lustre  on  their  country,  and 
endear  to  it,  by  ties  that  can  never  be  severed^  their  memo* 
ry  and  their  renown,  •^nd  then  iis  charities — but  I  have 
not  time  to  enlarge. 

At  two  o'clock  we  were  under  way.     I  was  happy  in 
meeting  in  the  boat  with  my  early  and  excellent  friend,  the 

Rev.  J.  E y  and  family,  travelling  to   New  York.     I 

need  not  tell  you  that  We  soon  formed  a  kind  of  travelling 
party,  nor  that  the  way,  to  me  at  least,  was  made  thereby 
highly  agreeable.  But  home,  and  those  who  arc  dear  to  me 
there,  would  now  and  then  pass  in  review  lM*fore  mc,  and 
bring  over  my  feelings  the  kind  of  shadows  that  have  weight! 
It  is  not  so  easy,  my  dear  ***,  after  all  that  is  attrlbut'jd  to 
the  power  of  absence,  or  said,  or  sung  of  its  smile-blighting  * 
influence,  to  leave  one's  family  and  friends,  with  a  lake  and 
wilderness  journey  of  two  thousand  miles  in  pros|>cct,  aiul 
be  insensible  to  such  a  parting.  The  home  that  has  liecn 
left  in  all  the  lieauty  and  freshness  of  spring,  has  ofkcn  been 
returned  to,  and  found  clad  in  mourning,  and  surrounded  by 
the  dreariness  and  desolation  of  winter;  and  often,  too,  in  a 
shorter  period  than  that  which  is  marked  for  my  return. 
But  I  will  di«?miss  such  reflections — and  refer  all  to 
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''TIm  G«T«mor  of  all,  himseir  to  all 
80  boitntifiil.  In  irbo^  attentive  ear 
The  ttnlle«lg*d  raven  and  the  lioD*s  whelp 
?lcad  not  in  vain.^ 

The  steamboat,  as  usual,  touched  at  Burlington  and  at 
BrisloL  At  the  former  place  1  should  have  been  delighted 
to  bare  8iop|)cd,  if  fur  only  ten  minutes,  but  that  time  could 
not  be  allowed,  and  so  we  |>asscd  on,  and  were  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  reach  Trenton  by  water,  which  is  not  always 
done.  There  arc  several  miles  whidi,  in  low  water,  have 
to  be  gone  over  in  »tafi;es.  The  water  was  now  high  enough, 
and  this  inconvenience  obviated. 

Trenton  is  a  resjiectable  looking  town,  about  thirty-three 
nilcsfroni  Philadelphia,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  place  of 
business.  Hut  a^  I  am  not  fs^oinfi  to  encumber  my  letters 
with  any  very  considerable  wei|rht  of  statistical  materials,  its 
papulation  and  the  items  which  usually  enter  into  the  com« 
position  of  tables  of  the  sort,  will  have  to  be  omitted— .ind 
espi*cially  as  I  am  a  staue  passen>;er,  and  stop  only  long 
enough  for  the  driver  to  deliver  his  mail,  water  his  horses, 
and  take  a  dram,  in  which  last  act  he  is  not  unfrequently 
very  ably  seconded  by  good  men  and  tnie,  who  stand  ready 
to  bear  him  com|>any.  On  this  occasion  he  had  one  at  each 
elbow,  who  seemed  to  have  been  brought  along  for  this  ex* 
pre5s  purpose. 

It  were  not  possible,  however,  even  to  fly  through  Tren- 
ton without  seeing  and  admiring  its  arched  bridge,  and  re* 
curring  to  that  spirited  ami  blooily  fight  of  the  8th  Dec.  1776; 
and  pausing  to  look  at  the  Asstimpsick,  now  so  peaceful  and 
pure,  but  which  on  that  day  was  troubled  and  red  with  blood! 
It  was  a  day  of  victory — and  a  day  which  gave  renewed 
strength  to  the  armsy  and  fresh  animation  to  the  spirits  of 
our  |Kitriot  fitthers.  It  wiks  a  tlay  of  glory,  and  Trenton  was 
the  chosen  s|>ot  for  its  display.  Yes,  and  long  after  Trenton 
»hall  have,  like  Uabylon,  and  Carthage,  and  other  cities  of 
olden  tinte,  bt-en  mingled  with  the  earth,  and  no  vestige  of 
it  remain,  will  its  name  be  preserved,  and  the  memory  of 
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Iho  patriots  and  heroes  who  fought,  and  bled,  and  died 
Ihere,  be  gratefully  cherished. 

The  prospects  of  the  farmer  on  the  greater  part  of  this 

route,  1  mean  from  Trenton  to  Hrunswick,  arc  better  than  I 

expected  to  find  them.     The  drought  is  oppressive,  and  na* 

ture  throughout  her  domain  was,  until  tonlay,  thirsty  and 

almost  to  famishing;  but  here  she  was  l>etler  able  to  endure 

the  absence  of  rain  than  with  us,  because  there  is  more  fer* 

tility  here,  the  grounds  are  belter,  and  belter  covered  with 

verdure,  and  are  therefore  in  a  situation  to  imbibe  and  re* 

tain  the  damps  of  the  almospl)cre.     Hut  rain  began  to  bo 

actually  needed  even  here.     The  harvest  had  attained   its 

accustomed  height,  but  there  was  a  moisture  required  at  the 

root  of  the  stock  to  put  in  motion  the  needed  supply  for  the 

|)erfection  of  the  grain—and  at  this  critical    moment  the 

clouds  gathered,  and  this  great  blessing  is  conferred,   but 

amidst  a  display  of  eleclric  lire,  such  as  is  rarely  witnessed. 

We  had  |Kissed  through  Trenton  but  a  shoft  time  l>efoi*e  this 

elementary   war  connnenred,  and   bclbix*  we  had  reached 

Princeton,  the  welkin  rung  with  the  blast  and  the  thunder, 

and  the  ground  was  well  soaked.  ^ 

Princeton!  What  an  ornament  to  Ne>v  Jersey,  llow 
honoundde  is  the  interesting  nursery  of  science  and  of  reli- 
gion which  graces  this  little  town,  to  the  statd** —--and,  may  it 
not  be  acUled,  io  ihe  naiionf  I  could  do  no  more,  in  passing, 
than  look  with  grateful  recollections  to  the  past,  and  hopes 
.for  the  future,  u|>on  those  edifices  in  which  science  hoUlshcr 
seat,  and  rc^ligton  has  erected  her  alUir.  And  here,  too,  has 
the  blood  of  the  patriot  been  shed.  These  fields  have  been 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  freemen  contending  for  liberty, 
and  with  some  of  the  richest  blood  of  the  country;  for  here 
Mercer  fell!  it  was  here  that  the  sun  which  had  shed  his  last 
parting  ray  upon  Washington  alTrenion  the  evening  lK'furC| 
rose  .upon  him  and  his  army  the  ne^t  morning,  and  lighting 
the  ground,  in  place  of  the  fires  that  he  had  left  burning  at 

*  Though  not  indebted  to  it  for  fhe  inran«,  rithf  r  for  its  origin  or  (*on> 
tinntncc. 

:{ 
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Trenton,    demonstnitcd  to  the  astoninhcd  British  fj^eneral, 
ihM  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  which  came  from  iUcdirtciion  of 
Princeton,  \v^n  none  other  than  that  which  Washington  had 
with  him  the  evening  hefore  at  Trenton!     What  a  movement! 
In  tlic  dead  of  niglil,  and  a  winter*:i  night,  to  transport  an 
amiy,  with  it.s  li«ig;;age  and  artillery,  across  the  Delaware, 
un|H.-rceivcd,  and  almost  in  the  very  presence  of  Uie  enemy! 
Siif    il'adthii^iun  9cas  ihere — ^and  Provide ntk  was  his 
GriUE.      It  is  said  that  a  cannon  half  |)assed  throuj^h  the  cha- 
pel at  Princeton,  on  the  morning  of  this  ever  memorable  bat- 
tle«  and  took  olf  the  head  of  (>eorge   111.    from  his  |M>rtrait 
thnt  was  hanging  there.     This  might  have  indicated  the  issue 
of  till*  war,  antl  would,  to  others  having  more  faith  in  omens. 
Hut  tlu?  enemy  lieedrd  it  not. 

On  arriving  at  *nlie  five-mile-house,''  so-called,  a  watering 
pUi«H.*  and  tavern,  that  distance  from  Urunswick,  and  while 
the  drivers  were  olf  their  siMts,  a  flash  of  lightning  of  unusual 
fteroeness,  followed  (piickly  by  a  rattling  |)eal  of  thunder, 
alarmetl  our  horses,  and  they  .started — but  a  timely  coming 
up   ot*  the  drivers  stop|)ed  them,  and  thus  s.ived  us  from  a 
rittr  to  liruiiswick  in  less  time  than  we  would  have  chosen, 
and  iK'rhaps,  and  what  is  more  likely,  from  broken  bones 
and  comtortless  situations  aloiig  the  public  way.     The  dri- 
vers stop|>ed  the  horses,  but  were  not  com|)etent  to  stop  a 
wry  fat  couple  who  tumbled  out  of  the  stage  next  to  ours, 
oiie  after  the  other,   although  we  joined  in  recommending 
them  to  l)e  composed  and  resume  their  yeats.     That  flash  of 
lightning  was  too  tagged  and  too  fieive  for  them;  and  the 
thunder  altogether  too  appalling,  seeing  thei*e  was  no  de* 
fence  iN^tween  them  and  this  cloudy  coiiflicl|  but  the  thin 
|Kirtition  of  the  top  of  a  stage.     We  left  them  at  this  *'livc 
mile  hoiisi*,**  where  they  doubtless  felt  inoi*e  sccute,  under 
a  shingled  rool\  with  a  promise  on  their  part,  that  **(/  ihe 
gmi  Cicared  up**  tliey  \Vould  come  on  to-night — it  was  then 
about  sundown— **6r  to-morrow  moriiiiig  in  time  for  tlic 
boat.'' 
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How  anxiously  do  I  wish,  my  dear  *"*,  that  ihcac  clouds 
may  have  l>orne  part  of  their  treasures  to  uur  district,  and 
the  surrounding  country— even  tliou^h  the  etherial  fire  shall 
have  gone  as  nigh  scorching  you  as  it  has  me-^provided, 
however,  tliat  you  should  have  esca|)ed  as  I  have. 

GxhnI  niglU. 


Netv-lorkf  •Vimc/dy,  June  4/A,  182G. 
Mr  Dear  *** 

It  was  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  after  the  seal 
was  put  to  my  letter  from  Brunswick  last  night,  lieforc  I  was 
sound  asleep.  You  know  my  abhurriMice  of  a  feather  lied  in 
summer,  e^iiecially  if  ii  shall  chance  to  bo  one  tliut  hus  not^ 
(together  with  the  romn,)  been  i/r//  aihul.  The  weather 
had  been  hot,  and  had  been  on(y  just  niatle  cinder  by  tho 
rain,  which  would  make  one  nun*e  sensible  of  the  ifhttgrfC" 
abtes  to  which  1  have  referred,  if  t lie  room  had  luit  lieen  also 
freshened  and  sweetened  by  the  cotder  air  from  without— so^ 
being  almost  dead  for  want  of  sliH^p,  and  far  from  well  in 
other  ix*s|)ects,  I  solicitcfU  and  obtained,  a  cot  ami  a  mnttresS| 
which  the  landlord  was  kind  enough  to  have  placed  in  tho 
middle  of  the  drawing  romn  floor.  I.  slept  like  a  top;  I  am 
refivshed,  and  ftel  all  the  beltcir  for  ft  to-day. 

The  morning  Invoke  finely.  Loose  clouds  floated  along  tho 
sky,  showing  here  and  tb(*rc  a  blue  openi'ig,  and  the  seivnc 
of  the  heaven  beyond.  Through  these,  the  sun  would  vxvry 
now  and  tluMi  hnik  mit  upon  tlietsirth,  inrparting  fivsh  life  to 
nature,  wbosi*  esterior  had  Ihmmi  so  ivccMitly  nml  su  bounti* 
Adly  ix'fresbed,  and  whiob  had  been  the  more  lM*nefitled  by 
the  interventimi  id*  tint  night,  which  gave  the  earth  time  to 
drink  up  the  rain  that  had  l;dlen  up<m  it. 

At  six  o'clock  w»»  were  olf,  (I  mean  Mr.  K  y  and  his 
family,  and  mystdf.  not  omitting  Ben,  to  whom  it  is  proba- 
ble I  may  have  occasion  to  rvfcr  in  the  future.)  We  had  not 
proceeded  far,  before  the  entire  company  was  thrown  into 
constcrnation-^nnd  the  companion-ways  wen^  full  of  the  pas- 
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senders  who  had  been  in  the  cabin,  and  who  acemed  to  have 
been  thrown  up  by  some  irresistible  impulse  from  below.    I 
felt  a  momentary  tremor  myself,  but  being  seated  in  the  stem 
of  the  boat,  1  MW  sooner  than  those  who  were  below,  tho 
eau!(c  of  the  alarm.     Part  of  the  machinery  had  given  way, 
and  wrth  a  loud  crash,  which,  in  these  boiler-bursting  times, 
wa*  cilculated  to  occasion  tiic  alarm.     The  lever,  I  saw,  con« 
tinucnl  to  work,  but  witi)  a  lecblcr  and  less  frequent  motion. 
Tlic  boiler  had  not,  thciH*foro,  bun(t,  but  a  sudden  gushing 
out  of  steam  from  l>elo\v  satisfied  somt*,  that  if  the  boiler 
was  souml,  the  boat  was  on  fire!     Blit  these*  fears  also  were 
soun  qiiicte<l.     Wc  siilfcred  only  the  inconvenience  of  some 
houm  flelay  in  getting  to  this  wonderful  city.    The  fractured 
part  of  the  machinery  let  off  a  large  portion  of  the  steam, 
ancl  the  engineer  not  being  able  to  rrpair  it,  at  that  time,  we 
bad  to  be  content  with  the  <peed  which  now  marked  our  pro- 
gress, and  which  did  not  exceed,  I  should  judge,  five  miles 
the  hour.    We  had  been  just  s{KMking  of  our  fat  couple  with 
whom  we  had  se|]ianited  at  the  five  mile  house,  and  express- 
ing  our  regrets  that  they  had  not  got  up  in  time  for  the  l>oat; 
when,  in  an  hour  after,  a  luiat  that  left  Brunswick  after  we 
did,  came  up,  and  as  she  passed,  we  saw  our  travellers  among 
the  pnssiMigcrs.     They  l>owetl  as  they  passetl,  and  were,  no 
doubt,  Jiappy  to  Ih*  accounted  among  the,  nuinlHtr  of  those, 
who«  though  last,  are  soinelimes  fn*st.     Their  countenances 
had  cleared  olf  with  the  nioriiing,  and  to  look  at  them  as 
they  went  by,  you  would  have  tliouglit  they  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  be  frightened  in  all  their  lives.     Wo 
arrived  'at  this  city  some  two  hours  after  the  usual  time,  with 
no  other  inconvenience,  except  the  delay,  and  a  most  annoy* 
log  tliump  from  some  fKirt  of  the  machinery,  that  followed 
every  motion  of  the  lever,  and  which  was  itself  followed  by 
the  bursting  out  from  the  covered  ways,  of  just  that  much  of 
steam  as  was  needed  to  give  the  boat  her  customary  speed, 
and  which  was  just  enough  to  make  her  appear  to  bo  on  fire 
within. 
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On  trrivinpr  tt  the  wharf,  I  directed  a  coachman,  on  being 
received,  tof^ther  with  my  bafrgage  and  Ben,  to  drive  to 
Mechanic  Hall.  I  saw  he  was  at  a  loss,  and  so  I  added, 
^Mrive  up  Broadway,  and  I  will  tell  you  where  to  stop.'' 
When  I  had  f;ot  nearly  opposite  the  Hall,  I  pointed  to  the 
door,  when  he  exclaimed:  "Uum*  sir,  is  Park  Place  llouneP^ 
I  did  not  regard  the  new  title*,  seein|^  it  was  (he  same  house, 
which  I  used  to  know,  (hoii^h  under  another  title.  On  en- 
tering I  disi'ovorrd  it  had  changed  in  nothing  hut  in  naine-^> 
and  namcH  are  things  which  I  have  about  as  little  regard  for 
as  for  any  other  trifling  matters,  unless,  indeed,  they  shall  bo 
characteristic  of  stinie  valuable  fptality.  But  here  stands  the 
*^huuse,'*  an<l  there  is  the  ^'park/'  and  there  too  is  the  fine  open 
^'place;''  but  here  all  stood,  and  precisely  as  they  stand  now, 
when,  it  was  known  by  tlie  title  of  '^Mechanic  Hall.**  The 
new  name  has  mule  no  addition,  that  I  can  see,  to  either  tlie 
one  or  the  other;  and  though  as  good  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
accommodations  of  the  interior,  I  am  not  able  to  see  that  it 
is  any  better.  I  think  it  was  idle,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  if 
not  |)edantic,  to  change  Mkchamc  Hall,  \\\Ko  *^ Park  Place 
I/otiftr,*^    Hut  all  this  is  no  btisiness  of  mine. 

On  entering  my  nanu'  on  the  register,  I  mtw,  and  just  pre- 
ceding mme,  that  of  **(feu.  M  b,  and  lady.*'  I  simn  af- 
ter had  the  pleasure  of  seeding  them,  and  of  seeing  them  both 
well.  I  have  seen  also  Captain  C— n— 4?  of  the  Navy,  and 
on  my  way  to  enjoy  my  luxury — a  warm  bath,  met  our  old 

acquaintaiu*e  (*ol.  I* .     In  the  afternoon  I  ciossed  Over  to 

Brooklyn  to  see  an  old  friend.  It  was  a  little  curious,  we 
crossed  in  the  s;mie  boat,  and  neither  saw  the  other  until  some 
time  after  we  had  landed;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
the  same  incident  had  happened  between  Philadelphia  and 

Burlington.     B d  M* ne  and  lady,  and  his  brother 

H — '• — y,  were  on  board,  and  neither  of  us  saw  the  other  until 
we  were  within  five  miles  of  Burlington. 

Now,  my  dear  •*',  you  will  not,  I  feel  assured,  expect  me 
to  branch  out  upon  any  one  of  tlie  numerous  subjects  that 
might  be  touched  upon  in  relation  to  this  wonderful  city.    In 
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the  firsi  place,  I  must  proceed  in  the  morninif;,  and  have  al- 
ready selected  the  Safety  barji^c,  the  I^dy  Clinton,  for  my 
conreyance:  and  in  the  next,  I  am  sick.  Rut  if  I  had  not, 
and  if  I  were  well,  what  time  do  you  sup|H>!ie  I  would  be 
willinji^to  compound  for  as  licing  enough  to  trace  the  outlines 
of  «icli  a  mammoth  as  New  York  has  grown  to  he?  And 
whrrc  should  I  liegin?  Wouhl  you  have  me  to  write  its  his- 

m 

tory?     To  go  hack  to  the  year   IfiOfJ,  I  think  it  was,  when 
the  royal  I  w  ten  I  was  issued  by  James  I.  for  thr  settlement 
of  tivo  colonics,  of  which  this  is  one?    Ami  thence  on  to  two 
years  aftenvards,  when  Henry  Hudson  discovered  Long  Is- 
bnd  and  the  country  round  almut  hen*?  not,  of  course,  for- 
getting the  famous  \my  and  river  whirh  hear  his  name  to  tliis 
day;  and  then,  by  the  faint  glimmering  of  the  lights  of  those 
tinier,  trace  out  the  lineaments  of  Vantwiller's  negative  gov- 
ernment, and  the  more  spiriteil  and  active  one  of  Stuyve- 
sant — the  last  of  the  Dutch  governors?    And  then  follow  out 
tlie  bickerings,  .ind  ojH'n  ruptures  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Kiigiish,  and  the  c<ini|uestsof  the  latter  over  the  fornuT,  and 
the  more  sanguinary  wars  lu'tween  the  French,  i\i\i\  the  Kng- 
lish,  and  the  Indians,  the  Dutch  having  l:iin  by,  and  given  up 
their  pretensions  liolli  to  rule  and  to  light — and  thence  on- 
ward to  the  starting  place  of  lilwrty,  where  it  was  trumpet- 
ted  forth  that  •Mhesc  colonies  //re,  and  of  right  onf^hi  to  Ac, 
mKE  AND  iXDKPKXUKXT  STATES** — and  ouward  siill  to  the 
coining  out  place  at  the  |>eace  of  1783,  wlien  they  were  so 
acknowledged?    And  suppose  I  should  fill  out  this  /i7//c  out- 
line, what  then?  Why,  you  would  know  just  about  as  much 
of  New  York,  uf  thhsin*;le  cUy^  I  mean,  as  the  ancient  set- 
tlers of  Communipaw  knew  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  or 
of  Columbia  river.     No — no,  to  /w/A*  at  this  great  mountain 
of  materials  is  as  much  as  I  have  the  courage  to  do.     Grave 
and  plo<lding  historians,  only,  can  venture  to  approach  it.   It 
will  never  do  for  me  to  make  .such  a  sweep  into  the  past  eter- 
nity.    This  .single  city  is  too  much  for  me;  nor  do  I  mean 
to  attempt  shewing  you  its  likeness,  for  I  know  well,  with- 
out  the  presence  of  your  own  eyes  and  ears,  I  should  never 
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succeed  in  |i;iving  you  any  toletnbic  conception  of  it    When 
a  city  grows  like  tliLn,  it  in  useless  to  attempt  to  keep  it  in 
one  place  long  enough  to  take  even  its  profile.     Forff/  ihou" 
aund  souls  have  bi*en  a(Ule<l  to  its  |>opulation  within  the 
last  live  years^  an<l  at   this   moment  the  aggregate  of  liu* 
man  lH*ings,  hy  whieh  I  am  surrounded,  fulls  little  short,  if 
any,  of  Itvo  huwlreit  Ihou.^anU!  Ami  as  to  the  city,  the  old 
Mai'ien  lane  part  of  it,  that  has  lieen  more  than  thrice  swal- 
lowed up  hy  Ihe  new,  and  lessrrwyAw/hy-ways;  and  in  fact  the 
town,  alter  heing  squeezed  almost  to  suflbcatioii,  has  been 
com|>elled  to  run   into  the  country,  in  the  direction  of  the 
North  river,  to  get  a  breathing  place,  where,  however,  it  is 
not  permitted  to  stop  a  moment,  hut  is  pursued  to  this  hour 
with  an  army  of  meelunics  with  axes,  and  saws,  and  hammers, 
and  trowels,  and  brick  and  mortar,  ^c. ;  ami  the  noise  of  drays 
aiul  earts,  and  when,  or  whcie  it   will  stop,  is,  I  believe,  a 
qtiestion  which  nobody  is  pivpared  to  answer.    lUit  my  own 
opinion  is,  you  and  I   may  live  to  sc*e  the  whole  island  of 
Manhattan  a  dosidy  built  city!     I  wondered  as  I  walked  up 
aiul  down  Hroadway ,  and  in  (*asth*  garden,  what  Stuy  vesant's 
teeliiigs  would  Im*,  could  he  open  his  eyes  tipoii  the  bustle  of 
this  London  of  Amerio;*?     Could  he  go  out  tipon  the  Hudson 
and  see  it  in  a  foam  with  steam  boats;  and  in  place  of  the  lit* 
tie  shallop  in  which  he  used  to  move  about  U|)on  the  surface* 
of  these  waters,  see  these  floating  palaces,  heedless  of  lioth 
wind  and  tide,  moving,  or  rather  Hying  through  the  deep. 
Wh.o  knows  hut  he  has  from  his  elevation  in  the  other  world, 
beheld  the  progress  and  consummation  of  all  this? — and  that 
while  those  of  the  Avioir//i2f  <mes  were  laughing  to  scorn  the 
efforts  of  Fulton  to  confer  the  mighty  gil\s  of  his  genitis  u|)on 
his  country  and  the  world,  his  eye  s:iw  through  the  ohslaclcM, 
(glaneing  by  the  way  its  lires,  for  his  eye  was  quick  to  flash, 
at  those  who  laughed,)  and  enjoye<l  in  pros)M*ct  that,\vliich 
those  who  travel  now  enjoy  the  iudescribable  reality.    What 
a  swell  of  population  and  of  wealth  has  been  rolled  in  upon 
New  York  by  the  genius  of  Fulion!  And  this  again  haslMJcii 
followed  bv  one  even  vet  mi*j;htirr,  nrofluced  bv  the  Krie 
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e»iaL  The  two  have  literally  inundated  the  city,  and  aet 
its  population  in  motion  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  thoae 
giddy  who  are  tossed  about  by  theitc  swells,  (and  not  a  few 
are  en^ulphcd,  and  lost!)  and  those  also  who  keep  at  a  safer 
distance  ami  survey  the  scene. 

As  I  1ooke<l  upon  the  moving  mass — the  stir,  the  whirl,  if 
jToa  please,  of  Broadway  to^lay,  and  beheld  it  in  a  glitter 
with  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  city,  I  could  but  recur  to 
the  time  when  ail  that  now  moved  with  so  much  grace  l>efore 
me,  would  be  still;  and  when  the  eyes  that  sparkled  so,  would 
be  dim  and  sightless,  and  the  hearts  that  were  beating  so  high 
with  hope  in  some,  and  sunk  so  low  by  des|Kiir  in  others, 
would  be  alike  insensible  to  the  objects  that  now  attracted 
them,  and  the  temples  of  the  Almighty,  to  which  all  seem* 
ed  to  be  tending,  would  no  more  receive  them!  And  this, 
ihought  I,  is  life!    Truly  indeed  it  is  the 

**Shadow  on  the  mountain. 
The  bubble  at  Uie  fountain;** 

and  yet  what  is  more  precious?  and  how  loathe  is  even  the 
criminal  whose  gooil  name  has  licen  blasted,  to  part  with 
it — ^how,  even  he,  clings  to  it,  though  he  knows  he  ij<  to  live 
if  panlon  be  extended  to  him,  in  a  world,  u|)on\vhich  he  can- 
not look  but  with  mortification  and  shame;  nor  it  l)ehold  him 
but  with  feelings  of  abhorrence,  or  at  liest,  of  pity.  Yet  so 
has  man  been  constituted,  and  by  a  wisdom  which  is  infi- 
nite, and  a  goodness  no  less  immeasurable. 

There  is  something  of  grandeur  in  all  that  this  city  exhi- 
bits.    There  is  no  insignificance  in  its  outline,  and  but  little 
in   its  filling  up.     Whether   you  see  it  from  the   Hudson, 
skirtedwitli  its  forests  of  masts,  and  studiled  in  the  foreground 
with  islands,  and  alive  with  |M>pulation  along  its  shores;  or 
enter  and  -look  u|)on  the  interior  of  the  great  mart,  you  will 
have  the  same  impression;  and  that  is,  that  New  York  is  the 
.  greatest  commercial  city  on  the  continent;  and  that  time, 
which  produces  ilecay  in  many  other  cities,  tends  only  to 
multiply  the  power  and  magnificence  of  this.     Well,  if  its 
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patriotism,  and  the  love  of  mercy  which  its  many  associations 
for  the  relief  of  the  ile!<titute  and  distressed,  shall  keep  pace 
with  its  wealth  and  power,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
it,  te/  if  f^roio  and  flourish,  But  I  am  tired,  and  so  are 
you,  so  gootl  night 


Mbany^  T\it$day^  Junt  6,  1826. 
Mr  Dear  *** 

You  see  I  have  omitted  a  day,  (yesterday.)  I  may 
find  it  convenient,  (KThnps,  to  do  so  occasionally,  in  the  fu» 
ture.  Hut  when  I  shall,  you  may  he  satisfied  th^d,  there  will 
be  some  good  and  sufTicient  reason  for  it,  though  I  may  not 
worry  you  by  stopping  to  assign  it.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, I  will.  I  did  think  tlial  you  would  just  as  lieve  have 
what  I  have  to  say  about  the  North  river  up  to  .Mbany,  and 
receive  a  letter  datiMl  from  tliis  niiciiMit  city,  as  for  it  to  lie 
broken  in  two,  with  one  end  reachi:ig  to  Catskill,  or  KaaU 
skii  mountains,  and  ihe  other  beginning  at  the  overslaugh. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  night  coniitig  on  soon  after  we  had 
passiMi  Pougbkcepsie,  and  not  being  gil'ted  with  an  eye  liuit* 
ed  to  the  observance  of  scenery  by  star  light,  and  being,*  witli* 
all,  not  well,  thotigb  better  thin  when  I  left  home,  I  de-  . 
scended,  with  the  >ha(les  of  eve'iinu;  to  my  birlh.  I  regretted 
to  lose  the  pr«ir|)e(!ts  wljich  wt-e  before  nie,  but  confess  my- 
self to  have  been  (piite  prepare!  for  rest.  Imlocl,  although 
summnded  bv  some  <if  the  boldest  outlines,  an<i  in  the  midst 
of  sonve  of  the  wildest  and  most  anirnst  appeai*ances  of  riaturC| 
I  did  feel  a  special  pleasure  as  I  beheld  the  twilight  receiv- 
ing from  night  the  t«iiich«'S  of  those  successive  shades  which 
soon  stop|>ed  its  glinnnering,  inn!  covered  it  with  the  mantle 
of  the  surrouiuling  darkness.  Ihit  to  proceed.  I  left  New 
York,  as  I  wrote  you  it  was  my  intention  to  do,  in  the  Lady 
Clinton,  yesterday  moniing  at  nine  o^clock.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  one  of  these  barges.  I  must  confess  I  was  . 
struck  with  the  admirable  invention,  and  with  the  extent  and 
variety,  and  perfection,  of  the  accommodations.  You  have 
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fe^ii  steam  IxMitfu    This  hskt^^  in  all  rc^pccU,  except  breadth 
of  beam  and  the  machinery,  resembles  the  finest  you  ever  did 
■ec      It  took  me  the  first  half  hour  after  |^*ttin)i(  on  boarl,  to 
look  throuf^h  this  floatit^g  piilace.     It  certainly  excee<ls  every 
thing  1  have  ever  yet  seen  in  all  that  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  safety  and  comfort.     Indeed,  there  is  a  splendour 
too  in  the  ornamented  pnrts  which  is  very  striking;  and  as  if 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  owners  was  apprehensive  that  the       ^ 
car  mif^ht  fp^w  jealous  of  the  eye,  that  org-in  has  lieen  pro- 
vidofl  lor  also,  in  a  dnc  ban<l  of  music.     I  have  hear(*d  some 
<|iie?siion  the  security  of  this  barge,  by  saying  her  buoyancy 
and  ercat  elevation  aliove  the  surface  of  the  water  rendered 
her  lia1>le  to  turn  over.     Hut  I  doubt  whether  if  she  and  her 
sister,  the  I^dy  Van  Rensselaer,  (**a  twin,''  I  am  told,*^at  all 
points^*')  were  to  glide  up  and  down  the  North  river  for  a 
centurj',  that  such  an  occurrence  woufd  happen.    Were  they 
visitants  of  the  sea,  the  swells  of  the  ocean  might  rock  them 
OYcr,  hut  never,  in  my  opinion,  will  the  North  river  roll  so 
as  to  €>ccasion  such  a  disaster. 

This  beautiful  barge  is  towed  by  the  Commerce,  an  un- 
Qsaally  fine  steam  boat,  and  of  great  power.     The  connection 
is  hy  means  of  two  pieces  of  timber  some  six  feet  long.  These 
are  fastened  to  either  side  of  the  bow  of  the  barge,  and  unit- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  the  up|)er,  or  joint 
part,  receives  a  bcdt  of.  iron  which  rises  out  of  the  stern  of 
the  Commerce.  T!ie  connecting  parts  work  on  swivels,  hence 
none  of  the  .motion  of  the  steam  boat  is  communicated  to  the 
barge.  Communication  is  hail  lietweeu  the  two,  by  means  of 
a  moveable  platform  some  two  ar.d  a  half  feet  wide,  witli 
hand-iails  on  either  si<le.     Openings  are  m.ade  in  the  stem 
.  of  tlie  Commerce*  and  in  the  bow  of  the  barge,  in  which  this 
platform'  rests.     I  enclose  you  a  tirawing,  and  must  refer  you 
to  it  for  a  better  conception  of  the  exterior  ap|)earance  of  these 
boats  than  1  can  give  you  by  an  attempt  at  description.  There 
19  nothing  in  an  affair  of  this  sort  like  an  appeal  to  the  eye. 

Some  of  the  advantages  which  the  bai-ge  |>ossesses  over 
the  steamboat,  arc,  in  the.  security  from  the  elTccls  of  a  burst- 
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•d  boiler— freedom  from  the  heal  and  the  Menmi  and  from 
die  smeli  of  grease  iifid  the  kitchen,  and  from  the  jar  oera* 
tioned  by  the  machinerVt  and  in  the  enlarpced  aceommoda- 
lions— the  whole  barge  being  set  aprt  fur  eating,,  and  sleep* 
ing,  and  walking.     The  cabin  in  which  we  ciinc,  is  belowr, 
and  is  the  same  in  wliich  the  gentlemen  s((*cp;  and  one  AifU* 
dred  and  tit^hty  persons  can  sit  down  at  once,  and  each  one 
have  ellMiw-room  sufficient  ft>r  all  the  pur|n>ses  of  figuring 
with  the  kn'rfo  and  fork  in  all  the  graces  of  which  these  two 
instruments  are  susceptible.     At  the  termination  of  tlys  im* 
mense  dining  npurtment,  and  towards  the  Imiw,  is  a  liaf  most 
sumptuously  supplied  with  all  that  can  be'  desired  by  the 
most  fastidious  or  thirsty.     The  births  occupy  the  entire 
sides  of  this  vast  room;  these  are  curtainc<ly  and  in  such  way 
as  to  afford   retirement  in  dix*ssing  and  un<lreHsing — there 
being  brass  rods  on  which  the  curtains  arc  projected,  and 
these  are  thrown  out  at  night.     In  the  day,  the  curtains  hang 
close  to  the  births,  as  is  usual.      Next  above  this,  are  the  la* 
dies' cabin  and  apartments — stale  rooms  ralber,  furnislied  in 
the  most  splendid  style,  and  in  which  a  lady  has  all  the  re- 
tirement and  comfort  which  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
her  sex  requires.     Over  the  bar,  and  u{>on  this  middle  apart- 
menly  or  tier,  is  an  apaitmcnt  where  llie  gentlemen  dress, 
and  shave,  and  read.     All  around  this  second  story,  itlieing, 
I  should  judge,  not  over  Iwo-lhirds  the  width  of  the  boat, 
and  resting  on  the  middle  of  the  deck,  is  a  fine  walk,  willi 
settees,  where  you  can  sit  when  you  please,  or  lounge.    Then 
comes,  and  over  all,  I  he  grand  promenade^  with  an  awning, 
when  the  sun  or  rain  requires  it,  over  the  whole. 

It  is  not  possible  for  New  York  to  furnish,  in  hcr.best 
hotels,  a  lietter  dinner  than  we  sal  down  to  yesterday,  nor 
in  a  better  style  of  preparation.  I  suppose  our  company 
numbered  one  hundred.  The  captain  is  highly  qualified,  no 
less  by  his  mastefly  knowledge  of  his  duty,  than  by  his  gen- 
tlemanly courtesy,  for  so  splendid  a  charge;  and  the  atten- 
dance appoai*ed  to  be  of  the  liest  Taken  altogether,  I  (pics- 
tion  whether  the  world  ever  witnessed  any  thing  so  jierrert 
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in  all  thut  relates  to  the  accommoclationy  and  comfort,  and 
plca»irp  of  fmssonj^^m. 

This  then,  was  the  hcantiful  vejwcl  in  which  1  made  my 
fir^t  voyn^ri*  up  the  Ilmlson;  for  every  hofly,  yon  know,  at 
Icnsl  since  the  days  of  Stuyvejiant,  who  ever  went  np  this 
fanions  river,  maile  a  Jtrsi  rot/njs^e,  I  have  sometimes 
thnii|rht«  aerordinfi^  to  KnirkerlmckerN  ^lowinii;  description 
of  IVtcr*5,  that  he,  |H*rhnns,  ahlititij^li  he  went  in  the  old 
style,  had  the  most  pU*as;int  of  all.  It  has  cerUiiiily  heen 
the  moM  disiinpiishe*!,  and  iit  unrivalled  in  the  incideiitii 
jvitli  which  the  pMiiusof  the  historian  has  invested  it.  iMinc 
is  hut  a  shadow  to  it. 

I  wouhi  not  have  von  think,  In^cnnse  I  am  ao  mnch  dc* 
lif^htcd  Avith  the  bar^c,  that  I  have  f;illen  out  with  the  steam* 
boat:! — far  from  it.  I  look  n|Mm  them  as  amongst  the  best 
gifts  that  the  travelling  community  has  ever  had  made  to  it; 
but  for  myself,  I  would  prefer,  of  the  two,  the  barge.  It  is 
pro|M.*r  to  state,  ihat  the  hun«ired  and  forty-four  milcsy  the 
diMance  from  New  York  to  Albany,  is  ^one  over,  six  hours 
sooner  l>y  the  steamboats,  than  by  the  barge.*  We  reached 
thiH  place  at  six  o^cloek  this  morning.  The  steaml)oat,  the 
Richmond,  I  think,  that  left  New  York  at  the  same  hour 
yesterday,  arriveil  here  at  twelve  o^clock  last  night. 

Having  made  you  ac(|uainted,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  with 
the  l«ady  Clinton,  both  outside  and  in,  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  I  was  happy  in  meeting  with  very  agreeable  company. 
I  would,  if  1  had  time,  intrcNluce  you  to  it — but  this  may 
form  the  subject  of  a  conversation  at  a  future  day.  You  may 
imagine  the  interest  which  I  felt,  when  I  tell  you  I  regretted 
parting  with  several  who  left  us  at  \Vcst  point,  and  with  as 
much  solicitude,  as  if  the  acquaintance  of  the  day  had  been 
the  intimacy  of  a  year.    I  cannot  refrain  from  naming  to  you 

Col.  and  Mrs.  H.  of  Vh a;  aiid  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P^ — m— -o — y, 

of  C — r— s — ^town.  New  York. 


*  The  new  rhilad('l|iliia  steamboat,  which  has  comincnceU  naming  since 
Ibis  wa^  written,  makes  the  trip  iii  twelre  hours!  Pcrhai^  this  i«  the  finest, 
•ttu  fastest  steamboat  in  the  world: 
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We  bad  not  left  the  wharf  at  New  York  more  than  half 
an  hour,  whe«)  the  wind  hiew  so  colrl  from  the  north-v^o^t, 
39  to  make  a  ftn*nt-coat  indispensihic  to  my  comfort,  un 
I  hail  retired  to  the  cahin,  for  which  I  never  had  mi  little  cl 
position  in  all  my  life— for  I  had  opened  both  eyea  wider 
than  usual  to  s^e  the  iustlv  and   far  Tamed  scenery  of  the 
Hui'son;  and  was  not  inclinc<l,  ye(  awhih*  at  least,  to  close 
them,  even  f(»r  a  moment.     I  liad  lM*en  up  the  Kast  Kiv«*r  to 
Ni*w  Haven,  anti  thrnce  to  Newport,  'Uid   Pnividence,  itiid 
on  by  land  to  Hoston  and  Salem,  hut  the  Hudson  was  yet  to 
be  sren  bv  me,  and  for  the  first  time.    I  knew  it  from  skotrli* 
cs — I  had  seen  its  more  prominent  |N>ints  on  canvass,  nnd 
had  read,  and  with  deep  intent,  the  feats  of  arms  thai  had 
given  to  it  so  mu.*h  celebrity;  and  lastly,  an<l  with  scarcely 
less  interest,  though  of  another  sort,  the  works  of  our  novel- 
ist, so  large  a  ptu'lion  of  the  ground  work  of  which  liein||( 
laid  on  this  river.     Hut  these  did  not  satisfy  me.     I  had 
scarcely  made  the  turn,  and  lK*gan  to  look  up  the  river,  lie* 
fore  1  felt  that  I  could  bear 

•♦The  riifllUi;;  wiml— srarcc  con^ciou^  that  it  l»lew.^* 

• 

Every  where — liehind  and  l>efore,  and  on  both  sides,  rose 
the  surprising  grandrur!  The  City  on  the  right,  swelling 
out  upon  the  North  rivor,  and  travelling  up  it  with  a  must 
unexampled  rapidity — the  opcMiing  to  the  o(H;an  l)ehind,  and 
the  beautiful  islands  between;  one  of  tlieni  supporting  on  its 
eastern  slope,  the  while  housr,  late  the  ivsideiiec  of  the 
patriot  Tompkins,  who,  in  the  recent  war,  devoted  his  encr* 
gies  like  a  Roman,  in  l)elialf  of  his  country,  burning  for  her 
honour  and  triumph  with  a  Hante  as  pure,  ami  as  constant,  as 
ever  lighted  and  warmed  the  hreast  of  patriot,  or  sage — but 
who,  like  many  a  noble  spirit,  lived  to y<fc/,  that 

'*Man  is  to  man  (he  somt^  suresi  ill.^* 

But  his  name  is  enrolled  upon  the  scroll  that  will  retain  it- 
nothing  can  destroy  the  memory  of  such  a  man,  but  the  fiat 
that  shall  consign  time  to  eternity,  and  with  it  the  records  of 
its  duration. 
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There  too,  in  iliiii  vicWy  was  Jc*niey  city,  and  there  Ho* 
bokeiu    Ilobokcn! — alas,  (hat  fatal  fipot.  Many  a  manly  heart, 
has  nnclcr  the  inflnence  of  a  false  honour,  beat  ita  last  pul- 
sation there;  and  many  a  tlyin^^  eye  has  lieen  moistened,  aa 
it  lumetl  its  last  look  towards  tlie  home  it  had  left  hut  so  re* 
cently;  and  where  it  h;id  Ik^IioIiI,  and  for  the  last  time,  the 
gnHip  in  which  'Slomestic  hiiss**  had  rentereil;  and  the  pre* 
scncc  of  which  was  never  more  to  It^ht  it  u{>  into  its  exprea* 
sive  and  teniler  );low  of  conjuj^al  nnti  paternal  love!     Hands 
have  bcH^n  stiffened  there,  that  were  open  as  melting  charity, 
and  checks  hlnnched,  that  were  quick  to  colour  up,  at  the 
Ibre  mention  of  crrue.     The  records  of  llol>oken,  its  bloody 
vestments,  ami  the  imai;es  of  wo  that  have  stalked  from  it 
into  widowed  and  orplinnized  mansions,  are  enouj^h  to  give 
it  imniortaiitv — but  an  immortnlitv  such  as  the  rocks  them- 
selves  woulfl  not  ccvel;  anti  even  those  who  have  conferred 
it,  and  lookeil  in  triumph  upon  these  bloody  deeds,  embla- 
zoned as  tliev  are  u|H)n  the  escutcheons  of  time,  will,  without 
doubt,  in  the  futurity,  lament  their  existence,  and  wish  them 
Mricken  fmm  the  records  of  eternitv. 

Six  miles  np  the  river,  and  on  the  west  side,  is  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  anil  no  one  passers  it  withtuit  rt*curring  to  the  fate  of 
Hamilton.  llamiSion!  none  will  deny  that  he  was  a  great  man; 
nor  that  the  flameof  a  pure  |)atrioiisin  burned  bright  in  his  no- 
K>m.     In  the  field,  too,  he  was  brave  and  efRcient;  in  the  cabi- 
net a  light,  which,  if  sometimes  erratic,  was  splendid;  and  in 
.  the  sicnate,  and  at  the  bar,  be  was  eloquent     Had  he  faults? 
who  has  not? — Men,  you  know,  will  differ.    I  am  not  of  the 
school  of  his  |Hditics,  but  I  nevertheless  admire  his  genius, 
and  liave  never  ceaiiofl  to  admire  his  talents,  nor  to  revere 
his  memory,  for  the  toils  he  ex|)ended  in  assisting  to  achieve 
for  me  my  liberty  before  I  was  liorn..  A  white  marble,  I  a<8 
told,  liad  once  marked  the  spot  to  which  I  have  refcri*ed^  and 
whei-c  he  fell  in  that  fatal  rencontre  with  Col.  Uurr^but  this 
has  disapi»eared.     Uetter,  perhajis,  that  the  puilof  oblivion 
were  thrown  over  the  .^pot;  and  that  recollections  of  the 
event  shouiu  die:— bui  Uiis  is  not  posaible.     Whilst  the$e 
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roeks  remain,  and  hiMory  survives  the  ruin  of  rocks  mndl 
the  (Irving  up  of  HvcrSi  and  the  waste  of  the  lan<l»  tho  fall 
of  Hamilton  will  be  per|)etuat«*d.  In  the  ''Federalist**  in  to 
be  found  his  monument;  and  inscriptions  for  it  lie  scattoroci 
alniut  the  Imttle-lields  of  the  rcvohition. 

Further  up,  and  itorhsps  a  mile  on  tho  r!|i(ht,  or  east  iiclii 
of  the  river,  is  the  Lunatic  AMvlum.  Nothin|(  minislerfi  a 
more  agreeahle  cordial  to  tlie  reflect inj^  mind,  than  the  sip^lit 
of  places  of  refuge  like  thif^.  Lunacy — an  asylum  for  the 
insane!  What  a  beautiful  ap|>end:i)^u  to  the  city  of  Saw 
York,  and  how  it  ornaments,  with  a  moral  ij^randeur,  tho 
outskirts  of  that  t;reat  mart  Tliis  derangement  of  the  in* 
lellcct;  this  falliuj^  to  pieces  of  the  wch*work  of  the  brain; 
this  chaos  of  the  head! — who  can  think  of  it  without  shud- 
dcrmg!  May  (jod  in  his  mercy,  my  dear  *^',  keep  you  and 
I9  and  all  who  arc  dear  to  us,  from  dyiiii(  first  at  the  tt>p! 

Next  are  Harlem  hcights-^he  range  of  a  line  of  defenccn 
which  reaches  across  the  island  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Kast 
river — a  harrier  selected  in  the  revolution,  and  resorted  to 
again  in  the  late  war,  where,  in  the  event  of  an  attempt  at 
invasion,  many  a  gallant  spirit  stood  ready  to  offer  itself  up 
upon  the  altar  of  |>atriotisni. 

Turning  again  to  the  cast,  you  see  the   pallisadoes,  the 
everlasting  boundary  on  that  side  of  the  Hudsouy  and  which 
put  at  defiance  not  only  (he  ascent  of  the  waters,  but  almost 
of  man  himself.     These  are  shewn  in  part,  in  the  back  view 
of  the  drawing  of  the  Commerce  and  her  barge.     They  form 
a  nearly  perpendicular  wall  of  from  fifty  to  five  hundred    . 
feet,  and  are  in  extent  about  twenty  miles;  they  terminate 
at  a  point,  on  the  cast  cape  of  Tappan  bay,  that  famous  place 
you  know,  where  all  the  old  Dutch  navigators  took  in  sail 
in  the  evening,  guarded  well  their  vessel  from  the  perils  of 
this  dangerous  deep,  and  prayed  to  St.  Nicholas.     Yet  this 
sea  happens  to  be  only  a  little  swelling  out  of  the  Hudson  at 
that  piace^  and  is  now-a-days  ccmsidcred  to  abound,  no  lens  in 
bulfaloes  from  Missouri,  than  in  dangers  of  any  kinil.    Up* 
|M>sile  the  pallisa(h>es«  is  a  most  lieautifiil  count ry  of  nnilii* 
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hting  seenery,  and  out  of  the  mountain  Hides  of  which,  and 
from  the  forests  that  surround  thetn,  the  hand  of  man  has 
cut  farms  which  are  |Kitterns  of  loveliness,  and  where  the 
earth  smiles  beneath  the  dressinp^n  of  the  hushandman,  and 
blossoms  in  all  the  variety  of  a  ricli  and  splendid  loveliness. 
It  would  seem  that  nature  intended  to  make  a  contrast  here, 
and  %vlHrnever  she  effects  a  desigti  of  hers,  no  matter  of  what 
kind,  it  is  sure  to  be  piTfrct. — tTpon  the  one  side,  the  east; 
are  hills,  green  and  soft,  nnd  l)eautifiil,  rolling  in  th^ir  course; 
and  upon  the  other,  stone,  bolt  upright,  without  the  sig:i  of 
vegetation. except  the  shrubbery  at  the  top.     And  by  this 
sii»gV  o|»eration,  how  many  thousands  of  heads  has  she  set 
to  work — gf^ologic.tl  aiul  botanical: — an<l  bow  many  of  the 
former  have  pried,  busily,  into  the  si'crets  of  those  ro'^ks, 
to  ascertain  whether  thdy  are  pritnitive  or  sccon<larv;  whe- 
ther in  piace  or  out  ol  it.     It  is  agrei'd,  1  brliirve,  to  call 
the  formation,  **lrap," — a    kind  of  rock,  you  know,  that 
breaks  in  flat  layers;  whilst  upon  the  other,  the  botanists 
have  been  no  less  busy  in  ascerUiining  the  variety  and  vir- 
tues of  the  trei'S^  plants,  shrui>s,  an<l   flowers,  that  grow 
there.     One  impulse  of  nature  has  lK*en  suOicient  to  put  at 
least  two  sets  of  naturalists  at  work,  and  make  busy  as  many 
hands  and  hammers  ujion  the  one  side,  and  fingers  and  eye- 
glasses on  the  other,  as  would  occupy- the  points  of  a  spin- 
ning jenny,  or  the  wires  of  a  carding  machine.     This  is  the 
way  that  nature  works.     There  is  no  preliminary.     Just  so, 
and  with  the  same  easy  and  graceful  |)erfection  did  she  make 
our  Wabbington,  and  Franklin,,  and  West — and  the  English- 
man's boast,  Shakspeare.     Her  aim  here,  was  perfection ^  in 
all  in  which  these  wonderful  men  were  so  distinguished; 
and  how  precisely  did  she  hit  the  mark!    Let  them  lie  match- 
ed by  the  joint  eflorts  of  all  the  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  universe.     No — no — they  were  given  out  as  models;  and 
all  that  colleges  can  do,  will  be  to  use  them  as  such — but 
never  wiit  they  lie  able  to  produce  a  match  for  either  the 
one  or  tlie  other. 
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Fort  Lee  looks  over  the  palliHadocs  from  a  height,  it  is 
id,  of  80tnc  three  liuiulred  feet,  and  on  the  east  side  of  tho 
Hudson,  and  nearly  o|)|H)siio,  i.h  Fort  Wasliin^on*  Fort 
VVasliinp;ton|  you  know,  was  attacked  simultaneously  by 
Knyphauscn,  with  his  Hossians,  and  hy  IVfatthews,  with  his 
Kitglish  infantry,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Percy,  and  car- 
ried, the  enemy  capturing  ahont  two  thousand  six  hundred 
men,  but  kiHin^r  only  a  few,  whilst  he  lost  alxiut  c\^\\i  hua- 
dred.  Fort  Lee  was  immediately  evacuated,  but  not  in 
time  to  save  either  the  stores,  or  ba*^i;u^e,  or  artillery.  Tho 
enemy  moved  too  ra|>i<lly  over  Dohh's  ferry  to  allow  our 
countrymen  time  to  take  off  any  thiii^  ^tave  their  own  |)ersons; 
but  I  hold  a  sinj^le  man  of  the  revolutionary  army,  1  care 
not  how  poor  he  was,  if  his  heart  was  in  the  cause,  to  have 
been  worth,  bad  as  we  wanted  them,  a  tlo/.en  cannon;  and 
better  was  it  to  have  takeu  olf  the  spirits  4)f  those  worthies, 
than  to  have  met  the  enemy  in  unefpial  li^^ht,  and  si*nt  them 
liberated  into  eternity,  or  to  have  paralysed  the  hopes  of  the 
times  by  surrendering  them  prisoners  of  war. 

Some  three  or  four  miles  aluive  l)ol>l»*s  ferry,  and  on  the 
same  side,  (the  east  of  the  Hudson,)  is  Tarry -town,  a  little 
secluded  place  lying  under  the  hill  side,  and  which,  apart 
from  the  associations  that  its  name  gives  rise  to,  would  not  be 
worth  talking  about,     lint  it  was  here,  you  know,  that  Ma- 
jor Andre  was  captured  by  three  .pour,  but  firm  patriots,  for 
whom  gold  had  no  charnts,  and  whose  love  of  country  could 
not  be  moved  by  the* jiersuasive  eloquence  of  that  accomplish- 
ed but  unftirlunate  youth.     It  is  enough  to  name  the  place 
and  the  parties,  fur  history,  and  |K>etry,  and  song,  have  been 
all  employed  to  perpetuate  the  event,  and  no  heart  that  feels    ' 
as  a  heart  should,  has  been  without  its  regrets  to  this  houri 
that  so  noble  a  yimth  should  have  met  a  fate  so  untimely  and 
so  inglorious;  whilst  the  s;une  hearts  bave  cherished,  as  all 
patriot  liearts  will,  to  the  viuX  of  time,  feelings  of  gratitude 
to  the  three  ^^tnifiiia-men^^^  who,  under  Providence,  saved 
our  beloved  country  and  its  already  lacerated  and  bleeding 
cause,  from  a  stub  at  hor  vitals  which  nothing  could  have 
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averted  but  an  interposition  from  on  hif^,  even  more  mar- 

velKkUS  than  that  which  struck  the  dagi^er  from  the  hand  of 

the  destroyer  before  he  had  impelled  the  stroke.     Let  the 

onentory  of  John  Pauiding  be  gratcfuHy  cherished;  and  the 

survivors,  haae  Fan   IVertj  and  David  fViiiianiSy  be  re- 

specte<l  ^ni\  honoured*  and  provided  for  in  tlicir  old  age*  and 

retnemhered   likewise,   when,  with   their    noble    ansociate, 

they  shall  have  5unk  out  of  the  view  of  the  world,  into  the 

loneliness,  but  not  the  forp^etfulncss  uf  the  grave. 

Upon   your  left,  and   below,  is  Tappan,   a  small  town, 
mrhere  the  unfortunate  Andr6  met  the  reward  of  a  spy — but 
he   *'tnct  his  fate,"  in  the  langu;i);e  of  Washington,  **with 
that  fortitude  which  was  to  be  ox|K*cte(i  from  an  accomplish- 
ed man,  ami  a  gallant  olliccr." — Never,  |ierhaps,  did  a  spy 
suffc*r  lieath  under  circumstances  so  |)eculiar,  and  so  interest- 
ini^      AmlK*  was  so  young,  so  high  in  rank — no  less  than 
the  adjutant-general  of  the  llritish  army,  so  accomplished,  so 
hantlsome — and  then  he  had,  like  a  bird  with  plumage  and 
aonff  both  lovely,  lieen  lured,  charmed^  into  the  serpent's 
mouth!     His  ou*n  feelings  revolted  at  the  idea  of  turning 
spy;«-of  throwing  by  the  unif«»rni  which  he  had  always 
worn,  and  with  so  much  honour,  but  his  charmer  overcame 
him,  and  a  plain  suit  u*as  thrown  over  his  interesting  person, 
and  a  pass  and  a  feigned  name  allotted  to  him.     He  took 
huih,  and  died! — but  the  stroke  that  left  him  lifeless,  brought 
tears  into  thousands  of  eyes— aye,  and  even  Washington's, 
which,  could  he  have  known,  must  have  made  even  the  rug- 
mhI  avenue  to  eternity,  which  law  and  justice  demanded  of 
him  to  pass,  smooth,  if  not  grateful.     The  body  of  this  vic- 
tim, after  rqK>sing  forty  years  in  the  grave  to  which  it  was 
at  first  consignetl,  found  another,  at  last,  in  his  native  land, 
where,  and  in  kingly  inclosure,  the  remains  now  repose. 
The  cypress  tree  that  grew  at  the  head  of  his  grave,  and 
whose  roots  were  found  to  have  clasped  his  skull,  was  taken 
with  him,  and  may  now  be  flourishing  in  England,  over  the 
•same  remains  over  which  it  had  so  long  waved  and  mourned 
in  America. 
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Bitter  must  have  been  the  reflections  of  Arnold 

But  no — he  re^anlec*  only  his  personal  safet> ,  and  he  sought 
that  in  flighti  lieini;  indebted  to  bis  victim  for  the  intclli* 
gence  of  bis  capture,  an<l  in  time  to  save  himself  from  a  si* 
milar  fate.  I  say  no — bis  reflections  were  not  bitter.  He 
had  become  hardened  in  crime — and  as  Washingtoni  I  re*  - 
member,  said  of  him,  *'!  am  mistaken  if  ///  Mi.f  time  Ar* 
nold  is  undertroin^  the  torments  of  a  mental  bell.  He  wantt 
feeling.  From  some  traits  in  bis  character  which  have  lately 
come  to  my  knowledge,  be  seems  to  have  been  backneyeit  in 
crime,  so  lost  to  all  sense  uf  honour  and  shame,  that  while  Wis 
faculties  still  e'lable  him  to  continue  bis  sordid  pursuits,  there 
will  be  no  time  fur  remorse."  Hut  though  he  did  fly,  and 
tliougb  be  was  thus  inseusihlo,  did  not  the  s|)ectre  of  the 
youth  whom  he  luul  deslrtiyiMlhaunt  him?  Misei*able  man! 
hardened — scathed! — ^To  see  as  he  saw,  a  country  young  and 
lovely  tike  this,  languishing  and  faint,  and  witli  scarcely 
strength  suflicieiU  to  sustain  itself — a  country  torn  and  bleed* 
ing,  and  in  tears,  with  hands  outstretched  for  relief,  and 
seeking  even  foreign  aid — to  take  the  dagger^lelilierately 
unsheathe  it — look  at  the  waned  form,  and  then  resolve  to 
strike!  *•••••*«  Over  a  heart  thus  insensible  to  the 
pleadings  of  liberty,  and  of  country,  sure  some  influence  must 
have  been  shed,  and  fn>m  the  bottomless  pit— or,  |>erliapSy 
it  came  direct  from  the  same  lips  that  in  olden  time  \vhis|>er- 
cd  into  the  ear  of  our  general  mother  the  charm  tliat  brought 

**DctUi  into  tlic-world  aiid  all  our  woc.^* 

The  events  of  the  revolution  make  a  glorious  picture;  and 
what  eye  does  not  love  to  rove  over  its  varied,  grand,  and 
touching  scenery?  Pictures  must  have  slmdes-^nd  this  de- 
fection of  ArnobI  being  the  blackest,  serves  as  a  groundwork 
to  give  ph>jection  and  special  loveliness  to  the  whole.  7%fn 
hi  it  stand.  In  the  sublime  work  of  redemption  was  ano- 
Iher  of  even  deeper  darkness!  But  that  brings  the  Redeem^ 
er  out  in  all  his  loveliness,  in  the  foreground  of  that  inimi* 
table  picture,     f-pon  the  other,  and  moM  prominent  of  alL 
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the  leroup  which  adorns  it,  wc  have  Wanhinctoii.-^-Iii  tlie 
world's  histor}',  tlicre  is  not  to  lie  found  two  traitors  of  deep- 
er f^iii  It  than  Judas  and  Arnold.  But  they  have  both  i^one 
to  t1»c  pre5cnce  of  Ilim  to  whom  the  punishment  of  crime 
bolcinirs;  and  there,  and  to  his  wisdom  and  mercy,  we  must 
leave  llicm. 

ScHin  after  pnssinfi^  Tnp|>nn,  we  enter  the  sea  of  that  name, 

thai   place  of  danfi^rrs  to  which  I  have  alreaily  referred,  and 

which  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  miles  in  width, 

ancl   alMuit  ten  lon^,  when  it  narrows  near  Croton  river,  and 

Ilaverstraw  hay  commences.  On  asccndini;  this  for  about  five 

inilc*s,  we  reach,  and  on  our  left,  Stony  |)oint,  which  is  well 

encMi^h  named,  not  only  on  account  of  the  rocky  ingredients 

that    com|M>se  it,  hut  on  account  of  the  hard  fought  actions 

which  diMinfi[uished  it,  I  think  in  1778.     On  the  right,  and 

nearly  op|N>Mtc,  is  Vcrplank*s  |>oint.    Here  aliMi  was  a  centre 

point  of  war,  hut  the  fortresH  has  given  place  to  other  and 

n*orc  rural  amuKTcnuMits.    \\  was  in  this  region  that  Harvey 

llirrh  t"ipin»«l.     Our  novelist;  Coo|mt,  preserved  him  for  a 

frtorious  «io:ith«  and  killed  him  exactly  at  the  right  time— 

thMu^h  it  imr.zlofl  his  genius,  which  is  not  often  in  difliculty, 

to  <rts|)osc  of  the  old  man,  in  the  interim;  I  mean  between 

the  war  of  the  revolution  and  the  battle  of  Chip|>eway. 

Immeiliately  after  passing  Stony  and  Verplank's  points,  we 
entered  the  highlands.  The  wind,  which  had  blown  fresh 
in  the  morning,  was  now  lulled  a  little,  and  the  air  was  not 
so  cool.  The  wh<de  compny  was  u|)on  the  grand  promenade 
to  view  the  sublime  of  naluix;^ — the  awful  grandeur  of  these 
hrokt*n  up  mountains,  these  precipitous  and  towering  heights, 
»nt|  the  narrow  and  crooked  river  that  winds  its  way  amidst 
them.  It  was  here  I  saw  an  old  aec|uaintance.  Governor 
M  w,  of  Ohio;  a  plain  republican,  of  sound  discri- 

minating mind,  and  of  incori*uptible  principles.  Till  now, 
he  had  esca|)ed  my  notice.  I  was  really  glad  to  see  him* 
TluN  unsophisticated  patriot  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  SeM;»te,  and  originated  the  bill  appropriating  ten  thou- 
>and  dollars  aiuiually  for  the  civilization  of  tlie  Indians.    He 
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uAi\  me  at  the  time,  it  was  a  noble  object,  and  well  mii 
the  irovefnment  afford  to  (|uadrtiplc  the  »um|  but  he  thmigt^t: 
it  best  to  name  ten  thousand^  because  he  presumed  thoi 
would  be  no  objection  to  that,  wlien,  if  the  object  waa  pi 
motedby  it,  there  could  Ix^  no  difliculty  in  having  the  amount: 
increased.  This  was  in  181?).  Nobody,  who  pretends  tjo 
any  knowle^lgc  of  the  proj^rcrss  that  is  makinfi^  by  about  1200 
Indian  children,  by  means  of  these  ten  thousand  dollars,  will 
deny  that  advanta);(*s  thr  most  unexampled  have  liecn  real* 
ized;  and  those  who  know  most  of  the  matter,  regret  tliail. 
the  sum  is  not  increased,  l)ecause  this  work  of  improvement 
lan^ishes  for  lack  of  means. 

Soon  after  entering  the  highlands,  and  on  your  left,  are  ilio 
remains  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery.  These  forts,  you 
know,  were  the  objects  of  attack  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who, 
desirous  of  relieving  Gen.  Burg  lync,  when  held  somewhat 
uncomfortnbly  by  Gen.  (lates,  at  Saratoga,  or  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, marched  in  October,  1777,  with  1000  men,  to  c^ill 
off  (tates*  attention  from  Hnrgoyne,  and  thereby  give  the  lat- 
ter an  opportunity  to  esca|>e.     This  ex|)edition  was  landed 
at  Verplank^s  point,  and  a  part  of  it  pushed  forward  and  across 
to  Stony  |>oint,  and  thence  on  to  Forts  Clinton  and  Mont|(0« 
mery.     General  Putnam  nristaking  the  object  of  Sir  Henry, 
and  supposing  it  to  be  an  attack  on  Fort  lnde|>endence,  put 
himself,  by  crossing  the  river,  in  readiness  to  meet  him 
tliere;  for  Putnam,  you  know,  was  not  the  man  to  avoid  a 
place  where  he  supposed  figliting  was  to  l>e  done*     lie  \va.s 
not  undeceived  until  the  guns  at  Ports  Montgomery  and  Clin- 
ton announced  the  brunt  of  the  action  to  lie  there.  .  The 
contest  raged  ait  these  points  fmni  five  p.  m.  till  night.     Our 
late  venerable  vice-president,  George  Clinton,   was  there. 
His  spirit  rode  in  the  whirlwind  of  that  battle.     Outside 
lost,  in  that  action,  near  250  men,  besides  the  forts;  the  garri- 
sons, however,  as  at  Fort  Lee,  nnule  their  escape.  Thence  the 
British  moved  upon  West  point,  took  the  chain  from  acrosf 
the  river,  that  had  been  put  there  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
their  ships,  burned  the  place,  and  halted — for  Uurgoyne  hav* 
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loK  mrrendered,  of  which  the  British  general  reeeived  in- 
tetlii^nce,  all  further  movements  in  that  direction  were 
alnndoned— -the  object  for  which  they  were  undertaken  no 
longer  existing. 

You  »ec,  my  dear  ***,  I  venture  boldly  upon  the  history 
of  those  tiincH;  tlo  not  rely  imfiiiciify  upon  my  statementSi 
e9|H*cijilly  a9  to  daU.%  but  in  any  event  in  which  a  more  ve* 
Tiiahie  sketch  may  be  ncededi  ami  where  dates  may  be  con- 
cvrnctly  consult  Marshall. 

Nearly  opimnitc  Fort  Montgomeryy  and  on  the  righti  is 

Anthony*.*!  niiiiCy  of  reasonable  length  enough^  it  l)cing  near* 

ly  one  tlious;iiid  feet  long,  or,  in  otl»cr  words,  the  mountain 

projection  which  juts  out  into  tlic  river,  at  that  place,  and 

coni|K*ls  it,  as  it  is  often  forced  to  do  among  the  highlandS| 

to  make  a  circuit,  is  !i:i5  feet  high;  and  although  not  sulfi- 

cicntly  pcrpcmlicular  to  have  given  the  nose  a  Grecian^  it 

is  enough  so  to  fasliion  it  after  the  Rowan  form.     But  after 

ally  it  was  a  ipieer  f;mcy  that  ever  saw  any  thing  like  a  nose 

in  the  outline  of  this  mountain,  at  least  from  any  one  of  the 

points  of  my  approach  'to  it.     You  remember  the  reason 

assif^iicd  by  Knickerbocker  why  this  name  was  given  to  this 

mountain  blufl?     It  was,  i  believe,  that  the  famous  trumpe* 

tcr^  Van  Conlcur,  ^Anthony  l>eing  his  christian  name,  and  by 

which,  doubtless,  he  was  familiarly  called,)  received  upon 

his  remarkable  nose  the  first  l)eam  of  a  fiiorning  sun,  which, 

on  striking  it,  and  meeting  with  a  resistance  not  customary 

in  such  greetings,  glanced  down  over  the  edge  of  the  boat 

in  which  Anthony  chanceil  to  1k%  into  the  water,  and  killed 

an  cnonnous  sturgeon!     If  I  recollect  right,  this  story  is  in* 

sorted  by  that  veritable  historian  with  unusual  gravity,  and 

many  assurances  are  given  of  its  truth.     From  that  time,  he 

tells  us,  the  promontory  has  been  calle<l  **»7/i//io/i^V  AWc.*' 

It  is  a  proiligious  mouiiUiin,  by  the  Imse  of  which  the  l)oats 

go.     It  makes  one  (iizzy  to  look  up  at  it  from  lielow,  and 

doubtless  thrice  <li7.zv,  thos4:  who  look  down  from  its  summit 

upon  tlic  river  and  the  world  l>eneath. 
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Wo  read  of  many  interesting  thini;8  in  this  neif^hbourhood^ 
luch  as  the  bloody  pond,  behind  Fort  Clintoni  into  which  it 
is  said  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  thrown  on  the  memorm* 
ble  day  of  the  fight  tliere;  and  distant  views  from  those  tninr* 
ering  elevations  which  o\icn  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  new 
worlds  beyond; — but  I  saw  none  of  these,  and  tliercfore  have 
nothing  to  say  about  them. 

Upon  your  left,  and  high  up,  and  sometimes  among  the 
clouds,  are  .ncen  the  scite  and  the  ruins  of  Port   Putnam. 
These  lie  nearly  six  hundred  feot  «iIm)Vo  the  level  of  Iho 
water,     I  wished  nuirh  tu  rl;unl>er  up  to  these,  and  play 
Volney,  though  nut  all  the  part  he  playeil.     I  felt  mi^ro 
than  I  have    language    to   eon vey   to   you.      I   thought   of 
tlie  fieriod — that  of  our  n^volution— of  the  toil  cxiiencled 
in  ereeting  this  fort— <»f  tlic  dangers  which  menaced  it— of 
the  privations  of  those  noble  fellows  who  had  their  stntiona 
there— of  the  old  General  whose  name  it  iM'ars— 4>f  his  wolPs 
den  adventure — his  hnrse-niTk  gallop — and  then  of  tho  roar 
of  artillery  that   had   resoun<led   through  tiipse   hills,  and 
echoed  in  their  caverns— of  the  evacuation  of  the  fort,  and 
the  capture  and  conflagration  of  West  point,  which  lies  just 
below  it — of  Kosciusco  and  his  garden— and  then,  and  with 
intense  interest,  and  a  glow  of  rapture,  of  the  suddenly  re* 
fleeted  scenery  in  the  hour  of  gloom,  and  when  West  point 
was  smoking  in  ruins — from  the  victory  so  op|>ortuncly  won 
at  Saratoga.   It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  agitations  whicJi  attend- 
ed  upon  the  retrograde  nmvement  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
feelings  that  oppressed  his  so  recently  triumphant  army, 
when  the  news  came  that  Huigoyne  wns  captuix;d,     Portcn* 
tous  days!  All,  however,  gone  by.     Kven  the  agitations  arc 
stilled,  and  scarce  a  ripple  is  to  l>e  seen  to  disturb  tho  calm 
that  rests  upon  the  surface  of  those  evenU.     Those  ruins 
too — time  is  busy  with  them.     Mutilated  fragments,  it  is 
easy  to  discern,  lie  scattered  around  the  parts  of  tlie  walls 
that  yet  remain  upright,  and  serve  to  confirm  even  now  the 
truth  of  this  sentiment: 
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u> 


*Tbe  deep  foundation^  that  we  lay, 
Tine  ploncM  them  up,  and  not  a  trare  remaiat. 
liVe  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock; 
A  dintant  a|ce  ask«  where  the  fahrie  stood; 
And  in  the  dwt,  rifled  and  searched  in  vain, 
The  tiiHtbriiv arable  %eeret  uleepei.^ 


«« 


In  tlislnnt  porimU  of  limo«  |>0Hlrrily,  tlniilitloKM*  will  climb 
this  height,  and  hy  tho  li«;hts  of  history*  Neok  iimo*«g  tho 
rocks  fur  jiomc  of  tho  rt^niains  of  Fort  Putnam;  niul  allhoii|i(h 
thencmay  he  found,  they  will  lie  uusutisfyinu;,  for  no  certainty 
will  bearrive<l  at,  that  they  formed  any  part  of  the  defences 
of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  at  this  s|)ot. 

Of  West  |>oint  I  shall  say  nothinjr,  hecausc  I  cannot    The 
buihiings  and  all  the  beauty  which  is  attributed  to  the  plain 
on  which  tliey  stand,  are  too  high  to  be  seen,  except  partial- 
ly, from  the  river,  and  I  had  not  time  to  land.     The  |)eriod 
was  intcrestio);  too,  as  the  examination  of  the  cadets  was 
about  to  commence,  and    I    was  tempted,  stron^^ly,  to  go 
ashore.   But  my  hours  were  pixfiouN,  uud  I  had  to  forej^o  the 
gratification  of  a  call.     I  must,  if  I  can,  l>e  at  Detroit  by  the 
16th.     West  |K»int  is  a  proud  monument.     It  has  its  foun* 
datinns  in  the  confederacy;  and  every  state  is  deiqdy  inter* 
cstctl  in  cherishing  it.     I  look  u|)on  it  as  one  of  our  most 
splendid  apiKMulages;  and  our  eyes  are  never  turned  towards 
It  but  they  are  grei*te«V  with  the  moral  grandeur  that  invests 
it.     I  lielieve  this  is  felt  every  where,  and  in  every  section 
of  our  beloved  country;  and  yet  it  costs  only  about  $100,000 
annually,  to  sustain,  it!     On  turnint;  West  point,  and  imme- 
diately in  front,  and  some  ten  miles  disfant,  Newhurg  is  seen 
(on  the  left  of  the  river)  through  the  highlands,  and  this  view 
is  |)erhaps  the  most  l>eautiful  of  any  on  the  whole  route.    On 
arriving  op|iosite  this  very  handsome  town,  which  graces  a 
slope  of  a  mountain,  i  was  surprised  at  its  extent,  and  no  less 
at  its  fine  ap|)earance.     Poughkeepsie  is  on  the  right,  and 
some  fifteen  miles  beyond  Newbiirg.     This  place  is  made  up 
of  clusters  of  little  villages,  rather  than  of  one  compact  and 
^vell  built  town. 
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It  w%n  hipre  that  night  closed  in  upon  me,  and  I  could 
no  more.     Neither  the  Pine  Orchard,  tlie  Round  Top,  nor  tho 
Cntskill  mountains,  except  a  distant  view  before  ni);ht-rall; 
nor,  indeed,  any  thing  else,  'till  awaking  thin  moniiiif^    I 
found  myself  in  the  ovYTslaugh,  a  little,  narrow,  difliciilt  |mri 
of  thf»  river,  four  niilr«  fnnn  thiM  plan?,  whew  w»veral  hIi»o|>ii 
were  holding  on  by  their  anchors,  waitings  fair  wind  to  |iiiM!f 
down.     I  helieve  it  Minirtinies  happens  that  there  is  ntit^va- 
ter  enough  here  for  the  steam  hnats  to  pass;  and  that  a  laud- 
ing  is  made*,  and  a  ride  taken  to  the  town  in  stigt^s.      We, 
however,  came  through,  hag  uihI  hagg-ige. 

I  would,  if  1  dan*,  atlenipt  some  description  of  the  high* 
lands,  anfl  of  the  Hudson,  winding  its  way  around  the  bases 
of  the  mountains  that  project  into  it  at  so  many  pointii.      I 
would  delight,  if  1  could,  in  making  you  see  these  broken 
up  mountains,  these  towering  heights,  that  stretch  away  off 
into  the  sky;  and  the  crooked  and  pent  up  river  in  which 
their  bases  rest;  tnit  that  is  not  possible.     Yoii  need  never 
ex|>ect  to  comprehend  any  thing  in  relation  to  the  highlands 
until  you  sec  them.    The  distance  through  them  is  alMiut  six- 
teen  miles,  and  there  is  not  an  inch  of  the  way  in  which  tlio 
mind  can  disengagr  its(df  from  the  surprising  grandeur,  or 
break  the  s|Mdl  of  a  nuist  enchanting  sublimity  which  tlio 
scenery  fastens  u|K)n  it. 

1  am  in  .Albany,  it  is  true,  but  have  not  a  moment  to  say 
one  word  about  it.  1  must  snatch  an  hour  for  what  I  may 
have  to  say  of  this  ancient  city,  at  Schenectady. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  mo  whether  you  have  been  able  to 
decypher  my  letters?  I  have  my  doubts  about  it.  It  in  pos- 
sible, should  there  be  any  parts  so  completely  un'Gunterin 
all  that  relates  to  the  formation  of  letters  and  words,  th:it  f 
may  aid  you  in  making  them  out  on  my  return — liul  thi<)  is 
only  passible.  Ever  your<i. 


H 
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Schenectady^  7\t€»tlay^  Jtmt  A»  18)26. 
My  Dkab  ••• 

I  wns  not  aware  of  the  len^rth  of  my  epistle  from 
Albdny  until  I  had  |(:ithcred  up  the  sheets  to  fold  them  into 
»>n*ethingof  a  letter  form^  and  believe  me  the  bulk  alarmed 
me!      The  sii^ht  of  the  packa^  itiust  have  been  appallinfi;  to 
you.      Now  for  Albany.     My  time,  howeveri  is  short,  and 
you  must  indulfrc  in  no  expectations  but  of  the  most  mode- 
rate sort.     Had  I  more  time  I  would  try  to  make  up  in  the 
style  of  writii>g  for  deficiency  of  incidents.     I  mean  I  would 
say  what  I  have  to  say  with  more  care,  and  although  I  have 
no  prt*tensions  to  the  style  of  a  fine  writer,  I  love  the  broad, 
fn*e  flow  with  which  AtldiMm  f^raced  his  com)KiHitions,  and 
ivith  no  diminution  of  the  same  feeling,  tlie  no  less  |)erspicu- 
oii!«  and  ench:inting  brauty  which  adorns  whatever  comes 
from  the  pen  of  the  Atldison  of  America— 1  need  not  tell 
you  that  I   mean  Mr.    Madison.     Hut  where  shall  I  lie- 
gin  with  Albany?     Shall  1  go  back  to  its  infancy,  and  trace 
out  its  growth  from  that  helpless  |)eriod  to  its  present  state 
of  manhoofi  and  of  vigour?     Or  just  pluck  from  its  whitened 
head  a  lock,  and  tell  you  of  the  appearance  of  the  form  and 
fi|irtirc  to  which  it  l>elong?',  and  as  I  saw  it?     It  is  best,  |)er- 
haps,  although  at  the  hazard  of  being  incorrect  in  some  things 
to  commence  with  the  morning  of  its  youth.    l)ut  to  do  tjiisi 
I  must  fly— for  time  is  at  my  heels. 

Albany,  as  you  know,  was  settled  by  the  Dutch.  These 
early  adventurers  were  led  up  to  this  point  in  pursuit  of  com- 
merce, and  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1612,  when  they  obtain- 
ed  footing  on  the  flat  land  near  the  river,  and  not  far,  (per* 
haps  some  hundred  yards,  or  so,)  above  the  steam  boat  land- 
ing.  To  guard  themselves  frOm  the  danger  of  Indian  incur- 
sions, they  built  a  stockade  fort,  and  for  ten  years  after,  they 
occupied  this  fort  without  so  much  as  thinking,  so  far  as  we 
know,  how  rea.sonable  a  thing  it  would  have  been  to  have 
gii'cn  it  a  name.  At  the  expiration  of  that  tjine,  the  old 
fort  needing  repairs,  it  being  deemed  inadequate  for  their  se- 
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curity,  thoy  ronowod  nod  oiilurK;ml  it,  and  mmlo  It  nironRor. 
To  thin  they  gnve  tlie  name  of  Furt  (hangt. 

For  nearly  fuKy  years  did  tliuse  iiidiLiiriousi.  and  plodding, 
and  |)crsoverin^  people  retain  boili  their  |H).>itioii  and  their 
power,  wlieoi  in  l<i(i  I,  I  think  it  was.  Fort  Ora'if^e  was  sur- 
rendered to  Curlercty  who  h:id  been  comniisMioncd  by  Sir 
Rol)ert  Carry  then  conunandin};  in  the  Delaware,  and  who 
chanired  its  title  to  ^llhftntf.  This  wan  u  firnous  year  for 
the  Kn^lish.  In  it  the  Dutch  power  was  bi*oken  in  all  this 
rcprion,  and  the  whole  conutry  fell  under  the  jurisilietion 
of  the  Kufi^tish  crown.  The  Duteh,  however,  held  on; 
though  p4>werless,  they  maintained  their  position,  bttin^  un- 
willing either  to  leave  the  country,  or  S4?ek  a  new  location. 
The  channels  for  their  trade  had  been  i*nt;  they  had  acfpiir* 
rd  a  knowledfri:  of  both  the  nature  and  advatita^cs  of  the 
Indian  trade,  and  acconlint;  to  Knickerlmcker,  no|M,*opleever 
knew  better  how  to  wei}(;li  a  pack  of  lieaver  than  they.  It 
was  the  understanding,  accordin^to  this  writer,  that  a  Dutch- 
man's hand  wei^lied  one  pound,  and  his  foot  two.  So  when 
the  pack  was  put  in  one  scale  and  the  hand  of  a  Dutchman  in 
the  other,  if  the  scales  balanced,  the  pack  went  for  one  pound; 
but  if  the  hand  was  too  lit^lit,  and  the  foot  had  to  be  resorted 
to,  (which  never  failed  to  brin^^  up  the  scale)  it  went  for  t%vo. 
This,  doubtless,  was  a  profitable  trade,  even  sup|>osing  Knick- 
erbocker to  have  been  mistaken  in  his  account  of  the  weights, 
and  so  Fort  Oranf^e,  then  Albany,  continued  still  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Dutch.  I  suppose  it  was  thonf;ht  by  these  in- 
dustrious people,  that  if  the  same  sun  rose  and  set,  and  the 
same  rains  fell,  and  the  earth  brought  forth  as  plentifully,  and 
the  Indians  could  l>e  traded  with  as  successfully,  under  Rng- 
lish  as  Dutch  rule,  it  was  of  but  little  consequence,  tvho  wore 
the  crown,  or  swayed  the  sreplrc. 

It  was  well  for  the  Kn^rlish  that  the  bo<ly  of  tlic  Dutch 
population  was  so  indiflerent  about  power;  forbad  there  been 
among  these  early  settlers  a  reasonable  numl)er  of  such  fiery 
spirits  as  Siuyve'^-nit;  or  h  !  the  mass  of  llio<c  peopie  cher- 
ished a  love  of  rule«  wiili  any  thing  like  a«  much  oftho  lave. 
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of  it  a^  be  carrieit  in  hi^  wftoHen  /«9  there  woulH  have  heen 
ffotncthinK  else  to  do  besides  sailing  up  to  a  fort  and  demand- 
ing: its  surrender.    What  they  eared  most  about  was  what  tlic 
kiioMTing  uneH  iif  the  prrsrnt  day  denominate  the  **main 
chfitire^*^  whicti  means  a  certain  rettehinff  after  K^ins*  which 
every  now  and  then,  in  these  times  at  len.Ht,  spring  the  snare, 
for  yon  know  *Mhose  who  wUI  he  rich  fall  into  a  snare,  &c.*' 
ojhI   hence  it  was  no  hard  matter  to  capture  a  fortress.     But 
ihi5  neutral  dis|>osition  in  matters  of  occupancy  and  power; 
this  cpiiet  yielding  up  the  right  to  the  one,  and  utter  disre- 
f^T%\  of  the  other,  fretted  the  last  of  the  Dutch  governors  so, 
a^  to  hasten  him  to  his  grave,    Siuy  vesant  could  never  brook, 
with  the  least  composure  of  spirits,  this  gradual  decay  of  his 
power;  and  when  it  all  fell,  he  fell  with  it.      1  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  he  4lied  on  the  same  day  that  left  him  sceptrc/esjf; 
but  he  never  lived  after  as  Pefer  Siuyv^sant.     lie  liecame, 
unfler  the  withering  blight  of  Knglish  success,  somebody  else; 
at  least  he  so  felt  himself  to  l)e. 

There  are  evidences  yet  remaining  in  Albany,  which  would 
demonstrate  without  the  aid  of  either  history  or  tradition,  that 
it  was  of  Dutch  origin.     These  ^re  to  Im!  found  in  the  older 
streets  which  turn  and  twist  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and  in  the 
little  fierce-looking  houses,  with  their  sterrated  gable  ends, 
which  here  and  there  mert  the  view.    It  was  never  intended 
by  those  early  sett l<*rs,  that  the  solid  parts  of  the  materials 
of  which  they  built  their  houses,  should  decay.   And  as  every 
thing  was  liest  that  came  from  Holland,  tliosc  very  bricks  of 
which  these  gable  ends  are  made,  were  burned  ^^in  the  old 
couHlry^^  and  until  they  were  black  aiul  blue,  and  then  to 
defend  them  from  the  action  of  the  American  elements,  they 
were  ^fazeii — and  there  they  are,  as  jxirfect  and  as  fresh,  as 
if  they  had  been  discharged  from  the  polishing  process  but 
yesterday.     Time,  I  do  verily  believe,  has  been  baflled  here; 
for  I  have  no  conception  that  he  has  tJie  power  to  make  the 
slightest  impression  upon  these  little  black  and  blue  bricks. 
I  think  the  rorj  orate  authorities  of  b<ith  New  York  and  Al- 
bany* <  tight  to  purchase  every  one  of  tJie^e  ancient  houses, 
and  preserve  tliem  as  relics. 
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Juft^ing  from  the  Maidtn  fane  parts  of  New  York,  and 
Trom  8o*no  of  the  older  parts  of  Albany,  one  would  think 
that  it  had  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  these  early  set- 
tlers to  huild  upon  any  methodized  or  rei^lar  plan.  The  casc^ 
is  now  altered  with  Albany,  as  it  has  long  been  with  New 
York.     The  streets  of  more  modern  times,  arc  straight  and 
wide;  for  example.  State  street,  in  Albany,  and  which  would 
be  l)cautiful  but  for  its  steep  ascent,  which  is  enough,  in  a 
hot  day,  to  make  one  sweat  to  look  at  it,  is  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide,  nor  short  of  two  thousand 
feet  in  length.     The  buildings  upon  it  a^  fine,  as  is  the  State    ' 
house  which  ornaments  its  termination*  and  which  is  built 
immediately  in   its  front.     I  tidied,  the  houses  and  style  of 
huilding  in    Albany,  are  both  fine:  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
walk  through  it  without  feeling  the  imprC'Ssiou  that  it  is  a 
rich  city.     The  public  square  in  front,  indiuing  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  capitol,  is  a  beautiful  iipot;  and  some  of  the 
best  houses  in  Albany  grace  this  high  eh*vation,  from  which 
t  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  is  enchanting.     The  city 
rests  upon  an  inclined  plane,  descending  frofn  the  capitbl  to 
the  flat  laiuls  bordering  the  river.'     This  level  is,  I  should 
judge,  nearly  a  mile  in  length* and  is  built  upon  for  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  that  <iistance;  its  Width,  (I  mean    the  width  of 
this  flat  land)  being  from  one  hundred,  to  five  hundred  yards. 
From  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  eminence,  on  which  the 
State  house   rests,  is  nearly  tbree«fourths  of  a  mile,  and  the 
elevation  in  that  direction,  caiuiot  be  short  o(  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet. 

I  had  not  time  to  take  such  an  observation  of  the  city  as  to 
enable  me  to  describe  it  minutely.  The  general  impression 
which  I  have  received  is,  that  Albany  is  now  in  a  most  flour- 
ishing. condition.  I  infer. this  from  the  number  and  extent- 
of  the  warehouses,  and  from  the  activity  and  show  of  busi- 
ness in  and  about  them  all;  from  the  shipping,  from  the  num- 
ber of  buildings  that  are  going  up,  and  from  the  rich  ami 
vaVied  (li>p!ay  of  merchandl/e  which  the  stores  make.  Hiii  I 
have  something  more  conclusive  siill.     In  18)dO,  if  I  misiakc 
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not,  the  population  of  Albany  was  only  a  little  more  than 
l2tO00;^n  1825  it  had  increased  to  nearly  16,000;  and 
BOW  there  b  reason  for  belicvinfir,  (and  I  say  so  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  very  intelli^nt  citizen  of  the  |>lace«)  it  is  at  least 
17^500.    The  sahie  gentleman  assured  mc  thr  rents  hati  grest- 
\y  increased  $  and  thai  there  were  nounocenpietl  houses.  The 
domestic  manufactures  flourish  here,  es|)cciaJly  the  moro(*co 
ani!  t!ie  hreweries.  Fifty  thousand  skitis,  at  least,  were  maiiu* 
faetured  last  year:  and  nearly  200,000  dollars  worth  of  beer 
brewed.     It  is  said  that  upwards  of  1 50,000  travellers  ar- 
rived at  Albany  this  year,  and  diveri^ed  from  it  upon  the  va- 
rious routes  of  pleasure  and  of  business,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  claimed  their  attention;  and  to  look  at  them  ^ni\  listen 
to  their  rattle  and  noise,  there  appear  to  be  sta^ros  enou);h  to 
accommodate  as  many  more.     The  canal  navigation  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.     It  is  said  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
upwards  of  2000  boats  since  1824.     1  was  told,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  business  justified  the  statement,  \.\vdl  Jiife  mil* 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  were  soltl  the  last  year,  by 
not  more  than  fifty  houses!     The  agriculture,  auil  the  tinil>er 
that  find  a  market  here,  if  the  qu:uitity  of  the  one,  and  the 
cubic  feet  of  the  other,  were  asccrtiined,  would,  I  was  in- 
formed, exceed  all  calculation. 

Besides  the  capitol,  there  is  in  Albany  an  academy,  a  Lan- 
caster school,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  America;  four  banks, 
one  of  them  a  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture;  a  museum; 
a  theatre  and  circus,  and  twelve  churches^-one  Episcopal, 
that  on  State  street;  one  Presbyterian;  one  Baptist;  one  Lu- 
theran; one  Dutch  Reformed;  one  Catholic,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Every  stranger  on  nearing  a  place,  feels  solicitous  to  as- 
certain where  he  may  be  best  accommo<lated;  and  although 
I  had  allotted  to  leave  Albany  this  afternoon,  (giving  myself 
only  nine  hours  to  look  at  the  city  and  uTite  to  you,)  still  I 
wished  to  get  into  the  best  quarters,  and  especially  as  I  was 
not  certain,  from  the  state  of  my  health,  whether  I  should 
not  have  to  rest  awhile  there.  On  inquiring  of  Judge 
M  ■  ■  J,  who  had  been  a  boarder  at  Park  Place  house,  and 
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who  ejime  up  with  me  in  the  I^dy  Clinton,  I  wit  reeom* 
mendcfl  to  )(o  to  CnittendcnV  I  dul  so,  and  m  you  may  Im^ 
vel  this  way  some  of  thcM^  (lava,  I  should  not  be  doin^  either 
you  or  my  lantllord  justice,  not  to  recommend  you  to  the 
same  place.  The  housi*  is  one,  and  the  east  eornert  of  t  l^eau* 
tiful  it>\v  in  front  of  the  capitol  square,  and  from  which  tho 
finest  view  of  the  city,  and  of  the  surround iii|;  country,  is 
to  Ik*  had.  But  this,  though  interesting,  is  not  the  only  rca* 
son  that  inatle  the  housi;  so  acceptahle  to  me.  The  landlord 
hituself  is  every  way  accommodating — his  house  is  sweet 
anil  clean,  and  in  all  res|K:cts;  and  his  table  is  excellent,  as 
I  found  his  wine  to  he.  I  have  half,  a  mind  to  describe 
Cruttenden.  WVre  1  to  attempt  it,  I  should  say  he  is  |K>rtlyp 
and  somethini;  after  the  make  of  V'antwiller,  tliough  in  all 
res|)ects  well  proportioned  and  active.  He  has  a  full  and 
expressive  eye,  and  in  a  word,  a  face  that  resembles,  in  all 
res|>ects,  the  likeness  I  once  s;tw  you  have  of  the  celebrated 
Fox,  of  Kn gland.  I  had  not  time  to  ascertain  what  sort  of 
likeness  he  bore  that  distinguishetl  orator  within,  but  inf(^* 
red  he  had  some  wit,  but  know  nothing  of -its  quality.  1 
understood  the  public  houses  in  Albany,  generally,  are  yerj 
fine,  and  ju«lging  from  their  exterior,  1  should  infer  as  much. 
But  as  I  was  well  pleased  with  Cruttenden's,  I  recommend  it 
to  you. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  country  round  about  Albany, 
as  seen  in  the  approach  to  it,  is  picturesque,  and  to  my  eye,, 
very  beautiful.  The  mountains  in  that  neighbourhood  ap* 
piear  to  have  grown  tired  of  an  upright  |>osition,  and  to  have 
reclined  themselves  -as  if  for  repose,  forming  a  handsome 
semi-circular  back-groinul  to  the  city,  on  the  west  and  north- 
west, and  as  they  approach  the  river,  they  gradually  sink 
till  they  dip  into  it,  interlocking  with  the  east  sliore,  so  as 
to  give  it  the  ap|)earance  of  the  heading  of  the  river  within 
the  bounds  of  the  view. 

I  should  not  have  attempted  to  give  you  even  this  sum- 
mary of  the  sUitistics  of  Albany,  did.  1  not  look  upon  the 
increase  in  its  wcaltli  and  population  to  hi)  gi^eat:  and  did  1 
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not  believe  that  it  is  only  just  now  beginning  to  feel  the  vast 
benciitff  whjch  the  canal  is  destined  to  confer  upon  it— nor 
then,  but  for  the  (act  tliat  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons 
who  argued  stoutly  in  its  defence,  the  canal  was  to  prove  ihe 
ruin  of  •Albany!    I  was  reminded  so  forcibly  of  similar 
vicfvs  entertained  by  persons  in  our  quarter,  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal;  an<l  of  the  little  local 
jealousies,  ami  narrow  conceptions  which  have  been  thrown 
so  industriously  in  the  way  of  its  commencement,  that  I 
could  not  resist  the  disposition  to  give  you  this  specimen  of 
what  a  city  feels  when  the  vast  pro<lucts  of  our  weslern  re- 
gions are  permitted  even  to  pass  it;  for  lot  it  Ih»  observed, 
it  is  to  Srw  York  that  all  this  world  of  proihicc  tends  yet 
Alliany,  like  a  plant  by  the  side  of  tlie  stream,  feels  the  en* 
rirhing  eifecLs,  and  flourishes  in  tenfold  strength  and  loveli- 
mrns. 

1  have  met  at.  this  place  with  part  of  my  North  river 
company,  and  have  just  learned,  and  with  regret,  that  they 
proceed  to  Utica  by  land.  There  I  may  meet  with  them 
again.  The  bugle  sounds,  and  the  bustle  about  the  bridge 
admonishes  mc  to  be  brief,  for  the  boat  is  about  to  lie  off; 
ami  Mr.  Reynolds,  wlio  accompanied  me  from  Albany,  and 
who  is  going  on  with  me,  calls«-so  good  bye. 

Ever  yours. 


Erit  Canals  on  board  ihe  Canal  boat  DeH^U  Ctinton^  > 

Jfednealaifj  June  7«  1826.     > 

MtDear  *"' 

1  had  just  time  to  close  my  letter  yesterday,  and 
step  into  the  lioat  as  she  moved  off.  It  was  at  the  setting 
of  the  sun.  The  bugle  was  still  sending  forth  its  notes,  and 
giving  the  signal  of  departure,  and  setting  every  bocly  in 
motion  who  felt  an  inclination  to  sec  the  boat  leave  her 
moorings;  whilst  the  windows  of  the  hotel  opposite  the  land<» 
ing  were  crowdetl,  and  at  these  I  recognized  my  North  river 
travetliug  companions.     The  horses,  were  soon  off  in  A  trot. 
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three  in  number;  the  hugic  yet  floiirishingt  tnd  filling  the 
town^and  the  surrounding;  couiilry  wiih  its  ci'hocs.  The  sun's 
rays  were  Kildinfr  the  hij;h  placfs,  ihe  spircji,  and  tl»c  moun- 
tains,  with  their  hist  radiance,  jusl  ready  to  fade  away  into 
the  twili|;ht    So  ho|»e  olun  linj^ers — and  so  it  often  oxpircs! 
I  exchant;ed  adieus  hy  the  waving  of  the  hands  with  those  in- 
tercstin*^  traveHers  at  tl;e  windows,  and  then  looked  ahoiit  me 
to  sec  in  what  kind  of  a  conveyance  I  had  cnd)arked  for  the 
sevenly-nine  and  a  half  miles  of  canal  travellin|(  which  lay  Ik> 
tweeii  Schenectady  and  I'tica,  and  which  was  cnlir<dy  new 
to  inc. 

This  hoat — hy  tl>e  way  I  have  the  luck,  so  far,  of  kci*pin|r 
in  the  Clinton  (aniily,  is  considered  Ihe  hest  on  the  line;  hut 
her  outside  apitearance,  whicli  is,  however,  like  the  rc^st  of 
the  packet-hoals,  I  confess,  made  on  nu%  as  I  came  on  iMiard, 
a  most  unfavourable  impression.     Vou  have  only  lo  ku  to 
the  Potomac  ami  locd;  at  one  of  your  flour  iKjats,  of  some  70 
or  SO  feet  lent;,  and  fancy  a  box  placed  upon  it,  bottom  up- 
wards, resting  with  its  cd^es  on  the  frunwales,  narrowing 
gradually  to  the  top,  and  covering  the  whole  lens;th,  except 
some  five  feet  at  the  bow,  where  there  is  a  little  platform,  or 
deck,  and  fnmi  which,  and  at  the  end  of  this  box,  is  the 
entrance  into  the  ladies*  cabin;  and  some  ten  feet  at  the  stern, 
where  there  is  another  platform,  u|>on  which  the  steersman 
stinds,  and  in  which  end  of  the  cover,  or  box,  arc  the  doors 
which  lead  into  the  gr'ntlemen\s  cabin,  and  where  both  \tyn» 
tiemen  antl  ladies  ass<*mble  to  eat,  and  you  have  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  exterior  of  a  canal  Iniat.     Vou  pass  into  this 
cabin  throui;h  a  narrow  passage  way,  leaving  on  your  left 
the  kitchen,  brtween  which  and  the  cabin  is  a  partition,. and 
on  the  inside  of  which,  and  iii  «^  ctirner  of  the  cabin,  is  ihe 
bar.     From  tlic  floor,  of  the  cabin  to  the  top  of  the  roof,  is 
about  six  feet  six  inches,  anil  in  width,  it  is  al>out  thirteen 
feet  and  a  half.     The  ladies'  cabin  is  about  eighteen  feet 
long,  and  the  dining  cabin,  twenty-four.     The  rest  of  the 
length  is  taken  up  in  the  platfrn'ms.  as  stated,  fore  and  aft:  and 
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in  the  kitchen,  &c*     From  Uie  top  of  this  box,  or  coverings 
to  the  wntcr,  is  alxiut  six  feet. 

This  boat  i»  drawn,  as  I  have  statedi  by  three  horses, 

connectcii  to  it  by  nieanst  of  a  ru|)e  about  ci)](hty  feet  long. 

These  horn^j^trot  aK>n;5  the  iow  /w//i,  an  it  is  called^  and 

which  is  inimedialt^lv  on  tlie  Imnler  of  the  canuL  and  at  the 

Kile,  j^ciiendly,  of  four  niih'H  the  hour.     The  himber  boats 

raridy  jjo  over  threi*  niiU»«  the  luiur,  and  not  often  that,  many 

of  them  Immuv;  tlrawn  by  no   more  than  one  borne.     The 

hindmost  horse  is  rode  by  a  **lad,"  as  tliey  cull  hitn,  with  t 

rusty  white  hat  with  a  lar^^e  rim,  and  a  crown  that  fits  bis 

own  to  a  .<havin^.     Hie  h<n\scs  arr  relieved  every  ten  miles, 

or  filVen,  when  the  driver  is  cbanp;d  also;  but  so  far,  the 

same  kind  of  hnt  has  made  its  appearance.     I  was  curious  to 

ask  the  reason  for  the  uniformity  of  this  head-dress,  a(\er 

havini;  satl>ricd  myself  that  We  bad  chanp^ed  ''lads,'*  as  well 

as  horses,  and  got  for  answer,  that  *Hliey  arc  very  cheap, 

shade  the  face,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  beint;  knocked  off  by 

the  bridi^es;**  down  by  the  abutments  of  which,  and  under 

tlii^m,  on  one  side«  and  short  out  on  the  other,  the  tow  path 

leads,.    When  boats  meeti  they  are  steered  so  as  to  avoid 

one  anothfT,  e\4M*pt  now  ami  then  their  sides  rub,  at  the  same 

time  the  horses  of  one  boat  are  slopped,  when,  nevertheless, 

the  Imat  continuint;  on  by  means  of  her  )nwious  onward 

nmtinn,  the  ro|)e  sinks,  and  the  other  pass<'s  over  it.    1  need 

not  add  that  the  horses  attachetl  to  the  advance  boat  keep  on 

and  pass  between  those  which  are  sto))ped,  and  the  canal, 

welkin*;  over  that  part  of  the  rope  that  lies  across  the  tow 

path.     1  fort^ot  to  mention,  that  on  each  side  of  the  top,  or 

coverinfr  to  the  l)oat,  are  windows  of  glass,  which  slide  in 

between  the  casement,  and  Venetian  blinds  on  the  outside,  to 

the  nundier  of  six  or  ei^lit  on  a  side;  and  th.it  the  top  of  the 

boat  is  reached  from  both  ends  by  means  of  steps. 

I  was  most  ai^reeably  surprised,  however,  on  going  into 
tiie  cabin,  to  find  such  a  show  of  accommodation  and  com- 
fort. Around  the  sides  are  settees,  some  moveable  and  some 
stationary,  and  in  the  floor,  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
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who  may  wish*  to  TQw\f  or  write,  arc  tables,  whiht  the  wall% 
if  I  may  m  call  them,  and  which  incline  grailually  inwards 
from  where  they  rest  on  the  edges  of  the  hoat,  are  nicely 
painted,  and  ornamentcMl  with  mirrors,  &c.  &c.  The  tnhh»ji 
for  catinf^  are  set  on  frames,  which,  aft<.*r  meals,  are  foldcMl 
up  and  stowed  away;  and  these,  when  the  number  of  pa^i- 
senders  rerpiire  it,  are  spread  on  both  sith's  the  cabins  when 
otherwiw,  only  on  one-^not,  liowevi-r,  iiududin)^  the  ladiei* 
cabin,  which  is  dividiMl  by  fiddinK  «b»ois,  and  has  two  tierA 
of  stationary  births,  like  those  in  steamboats;  and  whiidi  am 
quite  liandsoniely  ornamented.  The  upper  births  in  the 
gent temen*s  cabin  are  moveable,  and  are  snspentled  by  houk% 
and  from  iron  ro<ls  from  the  ceil  in;;.  The  ma(tress4*s  arc 
kept  in  the  lockeis  of  the  s<*ttees,  o!i  the  tops  of  which  the 
lower  tier  of  mattresses  is  placed.  Kvery  contrivance  is 
made,  you  ptTceive,  in  moveable  tal)les,and  moveable  births, 
&c.,  to  make  as  much  room  as  possible. 

The  fare  and  tlu^  cookin;;,  1  lind,  are  both  excellent;  and 
I  confess,  the  j^enllemanly  cohiluct  of  (*apt:nn  White  intc- 
rcstiMl  my  feelings  for  his  welfare,  as  tlid  the  elfnrtsof  tbosi^ 
interested  in  the  liue  for  the  acemnmodation  of  |iassengers, 
for  their  prosp(*rity.  It  happened,  however,  tinfortunately 
for  me  that  lorty  passengers  entered  for  this  trip.  Thisi 
wotdd  not  Uv  so  bad  it'  the  weatluT  were  not  so  oppa*ssively 
ht)t;  or  if  1  had  regained  my  accustomed  health.  As  matters 
were,  1  dreaded  the  night,  for  in  the  mitlst  of  such  a  compact 
mass  of  llesh  and  blood,  I  wondereil  how  it  would  be  p<»ssi* 
ble  for  me  to  breathe.  At  a  seasonable  hour,  up  went  iho 
little  moveable  births,  and  a  very  pleasant  one  was  assii^nctl 
to  me.  1  admired  it  the  more  as  it  was  opposite  one  of  those 
little  windows.  1  calculated  largely  on  the  relief  which  1 
should  ex|)erience  from  the  admission  of  the  external  air. 
Presently  the  company  retired,  when  1  began  softly  to  draw 
aside  the  sash.  1  had  separated  it  from  the  mouldings  not 
more  than  au  inch,  when  a  voice  above  me  uttered  these 

• 

ominous  words — ^^I  would  be  thankful,  sir,  if  you  would  let 
the  window  remain  closed^l  ant  afraid  of  the  night  aii!'* 
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Tho   request  beiii^  reoMonnblc  and  politely  intde»  wM|  of 
counte,  eomplicd  with.     Hut  it  9vX  nic  to  paniinf(  almost  for 
life     It  was  the  knell  of  my  ho|)es  for  rest,  for  that  night. 
I  soon  felt  AH  if  I  was  in  a  vn|>our  batht  and  pufled  and  blow* 
ed  to  keep  cool;  not  that  1  felt  any  additional  heat  at  the  mo- 
ment, hut  the  idea  of  what  the  temperature  and  quality  of 
the  air  would  he  by  morning,  went  ni|];)i  sufTocating  me  on 
llie  9pot!     Sleep  flew  from  mc,  as*  he  docs  always  from  wo— 
as  Vouii|;  has  it;  and  if  he  hnd  not  flown  from  me  last  night,  I 
never  would  n;;ain  have  believed  in  the  sentiment,  for  I  felt 
all  that  wo  eould  inflict,  at  least  all  that  had  relation  to  my 
then  situation.     And  to  mend  the  matter,  every  now  and 
then  my  upfKT  story  friiMid  would  break  out  in  a  most  se* 
pulrliral  <*oU|;r||,  which  of  itself  was  enough  to  fix  a  great 
gulf   lK*twi'en  slm^p   and  me;    hut  it  served  to  satisfy  mo 
tliat  the  fUHir  fellow  had  good  rt*uson  to  dread  the  night  air 
I  lingertMl  out,  as  yoti  may  supposi*,  a  sleepless  and  niisc*ra* 
ble  night. 

I   have  lived  as  much  as  1  could  to-day  U|)on  tho  top  of 
this  Im)x,  called  a  deck,  and  which  inclines  every  way  from 
the  middle  to  let  the  water  oif,  I  suppose,  but  around  which 
are  no  railings  or  net  work.     Dut  this  is  done  at  tlie  risk  of 
being  scraped  off  by  the  bridges,  many  of  which  are  so  low 
as  to  leave  scarcely  room  enough  between  the  deck  and  their 
sleepers  for  my  liody,  though  I  extend  it  along  the  deck  and 
spread  myself  out  uiion  it  mi^  flat  as  a  lizard.     When  1  have 
doubted  the  elevation  of  the  bridge,  and  the  space  between 
liein^  insulTicient,  according  to  the  measurement  by  the  eye, 
and  fearing  to  tnist  myself,  and  this  has  been  the  case  with 
some  hundreds,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  go  down  in 
time  by  the  way  of  the  ste|>s  ution  the  platform  where  the 
stei*rsman  staiitls,  or  at  the  Ik>w,  whero  the  ladies  sometimes 
sit     And  this  exercise  has  worried  me  a  great  deal;  for  tho 
bridges  ap|)ear  to  me  to  average  it  least  one  for  every  quarter 
of  a  mile  fnun  Schenectndy  to  where  I  now  am,  which  is 
some  twenty  njiles  from  Utica.     I  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
however,  tliat  with  a  reasonable  tiumber  of  passengers,  say 
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iwenty»  and  in  cooler  wcalhory  it  is  a  moat  agrecahlo  mode 
of  trAVcHingt  and  it  has  withal  economy  to  rocommond  it. 
Nothing  need  be  chcapor*  it  \Hi\ng  jtometliing  like  three  or 
four  centa  the  mile,  incUiding  your  fare.  Or  were  the 
bridges  so  constructed  as  that  the  boat's  deck  could  be  railcsd 
in,  and  covered  with  an  awning,  I  would  prefer  it,  for  com* 
forty  to  the  stages,  even  sliould  there  lie  forty  on  l)oard,  or 
sixty,  so  I  could  find  refuge  above  stairs  and  in  free,  pure 
air,  night  and  day.  It  is  true  your  progress  is  only  alKiiii 
four  miles  the  hour,  but  (hen  you  go  night  and  day,  and  live 
meanwhile  in  an  excellent  hotel. 

My  eye  has  often  lingered  and  been  charmed  with  the 
delightfully  fertile  country  through  which  the  canal  |)assoi. 
What  lands  cnn  surpass  thosi*  of  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk? 
I  have  secMi  none? 

It  is  now  near  ei^ltt  o'clock  at  ni^ht,  and  tho  lights  in 
Utica  are  visible;  by  ninr  I  shall  have  rf*ached  that  towHi 
when  I  will  finish  this  h*ttrr  by  a  short  review  of  the  coun* 
try,  &c.  through  which  I  have  |)as»iML 

Ciica,  9  o'clock,  P.  M.  ShcpartPs  lIotcL 

I  have  this  moment  arrived  at  this  place,  and  while  they 
are  preparing  a  room  for  me  I  will  finish  this  letter.  We 
have  had  a  longer  passage  than  usual,  owing  to  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  day,  which  made  it  improper  if  not  inhuman  to 
force  the  horses,  but  chiefly  to  a  detention  at  the  Little  Falls, 
occasioned  by  the  grounding  of  a  raft,  and  a  fastening  or 
wedging  in  of  boats  on  account  of  it. 

The  scenery  along  the  canal,  from  Schenectady  to  Utica, 
is  full  of  interest.  The  lands,  the  bottom  lands,  arc  very 
rich,  and  beautifully  luxuriant.  It  requires  no  aid  of  the 
fancy  to  see  what  once  formed  the  barriers,  or  shores  of  the 
Mohawk;  and  that  its  pivsent  width  is  only  a  streamlet  in 
comparison  of  its  once  wide  and  flowing  dimensions.  The 
course  of  the  canal  is  amidst  towering  heights  and  rocky 
precipices,  with  the  retired  and  peaceful  Mohawk  keeping 
it  near  company  the  entire  distance.     In  general  that  which 
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wu  once    the  bottom  of  this  river,  is  followed   by   the 
ootl,  except  here  and  there  the  bed  of  it  is  cut  out  of  the 
sides  of  mountains,  whose  frowning;  precipices  han^  over  you 
as  you  pa5s.     The  scenery  about  the  Little  Fails  is  grand, 
whilst  the  desolation  of  rocks,  and  the  broken  up  mountains, 
are  enough  to  impress  one  with  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
outlet  or  vent  of  some  awful  and  interior  convul^nion  of  na- 
ture;  or,  what  is  more  likely,  that  here  the  Mohawk  broke 
over,  and  caused  all  this  tumult  in  the  rai;e  an<l  fury  of  its 
passage.     It  is  certain  the  waters  were  once,  in  many  places, 
some  fifty  ft*et  ulmvc  their  present  level:  for  their  action 
upon  the  rocks  is  plainly  sf»cn  in  the  pot  hoiea^  as  the  exca- 
vations arc  called,  which  arc  made  by  the  actiou  of  pehbles 
upon  the  rocks.     The  stream  in  many  places  about  this  rc» 
gion  of  confusion,  does  not  exceed,  in  width,  fifty  feet,  but 
it  makes  a  fine  appearance,  in  the  cascules  which  arc  sup- 
posed to  be  about  forty  feet;  and  in  its  irregular  and  tortu- 
ous course.     This   place  doubtless  possesses  more  interest 
than  any  other  on  the  route,  and  opens  a  wide  field  for  the 
geologist.     It  is,    too,  a  kind  of  narrow   passway  for  the 
road,  the  canal,  and  the  ri\'cr.     They  all  press  in  and   force 
through  this  narrow  defile,  whilst  the  mountains  on  either 
side  forbid  all  hope  of  scaling  their  summits,  or  the  prost)ect 
that  a  track  will  ever  l)C  made  over  them.     It  appeared  to 
BHi  that  a  slight  addition  to  the  materials  that  lie  broken  up 
about  these  falls,  would  lie  sulTicient  to  stop  up  the  chasm 
and  throw  the  waters  back  over  the  country  once  watered 
by  them,  and  to  the  same  extent  which  once  marked  their 
limits,  when  a  similar  lake  would  be  formed  that  without 
doubt  once  filled  the  great  valley  beyond.     There  can  be  no 
question  but  at  this  place  the  gap  was  made  that  drained  the 
upper  country  of  a  lake,  and  laid  bare  those  lands  the  fer- 
tility of  which  we  now  so  much  admire.     It  is  at  this  place, 
too,  that  art  has  distinguished  itself  in  the  formation  of  a 
beautiful  aqueduct. 

The  country  bordering  on  this  canal  is  deeply  interesting 
in  historical  events,  and  well  wortliy  of  t  more  general  no- 
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tice  than  it  is  possible  for  mc  to  take.of  it,  and  which  give 
td<Ktio  al  interest  to  the  scenery.  Here  once  lived  and 
flourished  &  hand  of  Indians — but  who  knows  at  this  day 
where  to  find  a  sinjrle  Mohawk?  No  lon^r  does  the  coun- 
cil firo  of  the  Mohawks  burn  on  Tribes'  hill,  nor  their  ivar* 
whoop  echo  along  the  shores  of  their  own  river.  Their 
castle,  too,  within  which  their  chiefs  used  to  assemblei  and 
where,  in  the  hour  of  alarm  or  when  they  went  to  war,  their 
women  and  children  were  collected,  is  no  more.^Ao/  a 
sini^te  Mohawk  iirexf  Is  it  not  a  melancholy  rcfluction» 
my  dojir  •'*,  that  thrso  jH^ople  should  be  thtis  chafed,  tril)0 
after  tribe,  nwnv?  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  extinc* 
tion  has  been  produced,  and  is  carried  on  in  other  places  to 
this  day,  by  a  kind  of  chaJinsCf  or  friction — by  a  worrying 
and  heart-break inyr  ne^^lect  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  impover* 
ishiufr  and  wastinjr  policy  on  the  other.  Proud  once,  and 
lofty,  the  Mohawks  stood  erect  in  their  native  and  noble  dig« 
nity ;  and  often  from  the  borders  of  their  own  river,  and  from 
amidst  the  mountains  that  skirt  it,  would  they  rUsh  into  tho 
Settlements  and  carry  terror  in  their  course.  Then  it  was, 
alas,  that  cruelties  were  committed  on  both  sides,  which 
should  never  ha\*e  bei^n  practised  by  either,  and  I  have  no  * 
hesitation  in  adding,  need  noi^  at  least  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  carried.  Where  was  the  intelligence?  On  which 
side  was  the  light  of  reason  and  of  religion?  And  on  which 
rested  the  shades  of  ignorance  and  of  superstition?  Which 
needed  to  be  instructed;  and   with  whom  was  the  ability  to 

* 

teach?  Would  it  not  have  been  mercy  to  have  blessed,  and 
not  cursed?  To  have  enlightened  and  spared,  and  not  de* 
stroycd?  For  why  should  God's  image  be  defaced  in  any 
thing  that  bears  it?  Or  why  hold  any  being  made  by  him 
in  contempt,  or  ruthlessly  take  away  its  life? 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  state  now,  and  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  how  fur  the  savage  cruelties  which  were 
inflicted  u|)on  the  early  settlers  might  have  been  prevented; 
but,  judging  of  the  past  from  the  present,  and  making  due 
allowanco  for  the  abject  condition  in  which  our  Indians  now 
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SO  gcnenlly  feel  themselves  to  be;  and  for  the  leisons  which 
our  power  and  our  arms  have  taught  them,  there  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  had  the  RnKlish  commenced  with  a 
policy  different  from  that  which  characterized  their  inter- 
course with  the  alyori^ines,  and  Uic  United  Stales  followed  it 
up,  less  would  have  been  experienced,  and  less  said  of  In- 
dian ferocity  and  barbarity.  It  would  have  rescued  these 
hapless  people  from  tlic  imputation  of  lovers  of  torture  and 
of  b1oo<l;  elevated  their  character,  and  preserved  them  as  a 
J^cc — whilst  the  same  humanizing;  fiolicy  would  have  quict- 
e«l  the  then  agitated  liordcrs,  and  secured  them  from  future 
conrnnotious  and  sufferings. 

But  where  were  they  to  learn  refinement  in  either  peace 
or  war,  if  no  one  taught  it?  Are  all  other  people  in  the 
world  to  learn  by  tlie  aid  of  teaching,,  and  is  it  ex|>ectcd  of 
the  Indians  to  succeed  in  the  great  business  of  improvement 
without  instructcrs?  This  seems  tv>  have  been  tlie  expecta- 
tion from  the  beginning; — ^and  when  it  was  seen  that  they 
were  not  competent  to  such  a  system  of  self  instruction,  they 
were  looked  U|>on  as  savages,  accounted  unworthy,.and  lit 
only  for  destruction!  It  is  high  time  the  Indians  had  justice 
done  their  character.  Nurse«l  in  war,  they  glory,  wc  know, 
in  the  fight.  From  the  licginnitig  they  used  the  kind  of 
weapons  which  natnfe  and  their  own  art  taught  them  to  pre- 
pare, and  adopted  modes  of  defence,  of  attack,  and  of  retilia- 
tion,  .4ich  as  tliey  esteenietl  to  l>e  best.  And  does  not. man, 
every  where,  do  the  same?  Ikil  they  have  been  denounced 
as  liasc  and  tit^acJierouN!  I  have  yet  to  see  the  proof  of 
eitlKT.  I  know  our  Indians  have  many  vices,  and  that  some 
arc  both  Imse  and  treai-beruus;  but  of  whom  did  they  learn 
to  be  so?  Let  tlie  Kiiglish  answer,  and  ourselves;  for  the 
question  applie»  to  both. 

Capt.  White,  of  the  canal-boat,  told  me  the  following  sto- 
ry, and  which,  1  think,  illustrates  the  Indian  character,  at 
least  in  some  |)aris  of  it.  The  occurrence  took  place  a  great 
many  \cars  agn,  and  when,  what  is  Ulica  and  VVhiteslown 
now,  was  a  wilderness:  and  when,  in  fact,  not  a  family  but 
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his  own  had  ventured  west  of  the  Moliawk,  or  tlius  fiur  into 
the  **back  umhmIs^^*  and  wlicn,  too,  the  Indiana  were  power* 
fuly  and  much  dreaded. 

One  evening  Capt  White's  Talher  being  absent,  and  only 
his  mothert  himself,  and  little  sister  being  at  homC|  tliey 
were  alarmed  on  seeing  in  the  woods  three  Indians  coming 
in  the  direction  of  the  house;  but  on  perceiving  one  of  them 
to  be  Skcnandoali,  who  was  known  to  tlicm,  their  fears  were, 
in   a  measure,  quieted.     On  arriving,  they  addressed  his 
mother  and  said,  "We  have  called  to  ask  you  for  your  little 
daughter  to  t^ke  home   with   us  to-night!'' '  The  request 
startled  Mrs.  White — she  knew  not  what  answer  to  give; 
for  it  was  part  of  the  business  of  Mr.  White  on  all  occasions  ^ 
to  conciliate  the  Indians,  and  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 
To  refuse  the  request,  she  feared  would  excite  them;  and  to 
grant  it,  would  be  to  jeopard  the.  lilicrly,  if  not  the  life  of 
her  child!     At  the  critical  moment,  and  while  the  Indians 
were  waitintr  for  a  reply,  the  fatlier  came  in.     The  request 
was  repeated  to  him,  when  be  in.stanlly  granted  it.     The 
mother  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise,  and  felt  all  tbe  hor- 
rors  that  may  be  conceived  under  such  circumstinces.     Rut 
she  was  silent.     The  little  girl  was  brought  out,  ami  deliver- 
ed over  to  these  Indians,  who  lived  some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
distant     They  took  her  by  tlic  hand  .and  led  her  through 
the  woods,  stopping  only  long  enough  to  say,   ^Svhen  the 
sun  is  so  high  in  the  morning,"  |)ointing  to  a  certain  elevation 
in  the  heavens,   **wc  will  return   her."     Mrs.   White  had 
heard  that  Indians  were  base  and  treacherous;  and  consider- 
cd  her  little  da\tghter  as  having  been  given  in  sacrifice  to 
save  the  family.     Mr.  W.  explained  his  reasons  for  yield- 
ing up  the  child;  but  the  mother,  still  anxious  and  doubt- 
ing,   gave  way  only  to  grief.     The  night  was  long  and ' 
sleepless.     The  day  at  last  broke,  but  upon  eyes  that  had 
not  been  closed,   and  brought  with    it   increased  anxiety. 
The  sun  rose — and  the  anxiety  of  the  family  rose  with  it. 
At  last  he  reache<l  the  point  in  the  heavens,  which  had  been 
referred  to  for  the  period,  of  the  child^s  return,  when  the 
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anxious  and  alBictcd  mother  cxclaiined«-»^VA«re  tkty  artP* 
Skenandoah  and  his  companions,  faithful  to  their  promise, 
were  on  the  spot,  and  the  little  f^irl«  gay  and  smiling,  and 
dressed  out  in  all  the  finery  of  which  an  Indian  lodp;e  could 
boast,  delighted  both  with  her  visit  and  her  trinkets* 

You  m;iy  feel  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  object  of  those 
Indians  in  this  extraordinary  movement     I  will  tell  you. 
Mr.  White  had  gone  among  them  and  settled  in  their  coun* 
try.     He  had  promised  to  be  friendly—he  had  smoked  the 
pipe  of.  peace  with  these  people,  a  most  sacred  and  binding 
obligation  with  them,  and  which  they  never  violate— But  so 
had  others,  and  these  promises  and  that  pledge  in  them,  had 
been  alike  disregarded.     There  was  no  foundation  left  for 
tlicir  confidence:  **ihe  white  man,*'  said  they,  **i8  deceitful.*' 
Their  object  was  to  test  the  confidence  of  this  family  in  them; 
and  this  was  their  method  of  deciding  the  question.    Give  us 
your  child!  If,  as  they  doubtless  reasoned  among  themselves, 
they  trust  us  with  their  daughter,  they  will  prove  that  they 
ha\x  confidence  in  us;  and  we  will  then  know  how  to  trust 
them.     If  they  refuse  our  request,  then  we  shall  know  that 
they  doubt  our  sincerity,  and  this  will  convince  us  that  they 
have  none  themselves.     Mr.  White  fortunately  understood 
the  Indian  character;  but  had  not  had  their  object  explained 
to  him.     This  was  a  secret  with  the  Indians.     But  he  knew 
that  their  confidence  when  once  established,  is  ever  after  hard 
to  be  shaken;  and  he  concluded,  as  a  rational  man  would,  that 
.  to  show  confidence  in  them,  was  the  most  direct  way  to  se- 
cure it  for  himself.     But  the  hazard  was  great;  the  trial  was 
severe;  and  not  unlike  the  demand  of  old,  made  by  the  Mas* 
tcr  of  Life,  to  Abraham,  to  '^take  his  son,  his  only  son  Isaac, 
and  offer  him,**  &c. 

Captain  White  assured  me  that  from  that  hour  the  family 
experienced  nothing  but  a  succession  of  the  kindest  offices  on 
the  part  of  tlie  Indians,  and  one  uninterrupted  scene  of  friend* 
ship;  and  that  so  united  did  the  Indians  become  in  all  the 
interests  of  the  family,  that  they  stood  always  ready  to  pro- 
mote them;  and  that  as  to  security ^  tliey  never  felt  more  se* 
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cure  than  when  surrounded  by  thede  people.    Skentnddah, 
in  particular,  continued  intimate  with  tiiis  family  to  his  death. 

It  is  after  this  family  Wliitcstown  is  called—and  for  in- 
tegrity and  a  good  name,  the  members  of  it  to  this  day,  vie 
with  the  most  distinguished  cilixcns  of  that  now  flourishinp; 
country.  Captain  White's  father  died  in  1812,  aged  eif;hty 
yearsy  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  son 
of  whom  I  received  the  above  anccdotCi  appears  every  way 
worthy  of  such  a  venerated  father. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  Mr.  Reynolds  gave,  at' my  re» 
quest,  a  neat  and  luminous  lecture  to  our  company  in  the  ca* 
nal  boat  i  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  he  demonstrated  his 
tlicory  to  lie  irue;  but  1  will  sa}*,  he  gives  to  it  a  character 
and  a  respectability  as  an  afVair  of  science,  which  elevates  it 
far  almve  the  ridicule  which  it  has'been  attempted  to  fix  Upon 
it  This  gentleman  merits  the  public  patronage;  and  as  he 
intends  paying  a  visit  to  Washington,  I  trust  his  lectures  may 
be  well  attended.  His  private  virtues  and  gentlemanly  de* 
portment,  unite  with  his  lectures  to  recommend  him. 

Good  night— ever  yours. 


UiicOf  ShepariPi  Ilotd^  TTiursday^  June  9, 1826. 

I  am  not  so  well  to-day.  Do  not  inferi  however, 
from  this,  that  I  am  ill.  I  wisli  you  to  say  to  all  at  home, 
that  I  am  better  than  when  I  set  out;  and  that  I  have  con- 
cluded to  rest  here  to-day.  I  am  induced  to  do  so  now,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  any  increase  in  my  indisposition,  as  on 
account  bf  the  excellent  accommodations  which  this  hotel  tf- 
fords;  and  besides,  I  wish  to  look  about  me  a  little. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  wealth  which  floats  upon  the  canal;  nor  of  the  advan- 
tages which  are  experienced  from  it  by  the  people  who  live 
upon  its  borders,  and  those  more  remote  settlements  through- 
out the  entire  region  of  the  north-west  The  truth  is,  the 
ranal  is  in  every  body's  mouth.    The  yeomanry,  the  bona 
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and  muscle  of  those  regions,  make  you  see  in  their  eounte* 
nainrcs  that  thcv  esteem  it  to  be  little  short  of  a  gift  of  the 
l^s.      Kven  the  little  children,  with  flaxen  heads  and  rag- 
ISCfl  clothes;  but  of  firm  limbs  and  blooming  health,  that  play 
upon  its  borders,  evince  their  joy;  and  often  are  they  seen 
to  si.is|)cnd  their  gambols,  and  stand  in  mute  surprise  on  the 
borders,  gazing  at  the  wealth  that  is  gliding  by,  and  then  fly 
off  into  the  thickets  to    finish  their  phy  under  the  shade 
of  the  tall  and  branching  oaks,  that  tell  by  the  vastness  of 
their  dimensions,  how  rich  the  soil  is  from  wh<?nce  they  draw 
their  nourishment.     The  old  women  too,  lean,  but  cheerful, 
stand,  here  and  there,  upon  the  tow-p2ith,  with  their  arms  un- 
der their  white  aprons,  and  with  little  linen  caps  upon  their 
hc*a«1s«  looking  on   with  wonder;  and  with  now  and  then 
an  cxcbmatiou  of  surprise  in  a  **iau.st-ft'massy — who  ever 
thought  that  I  fttionttt  five  to  see  thisP^ 

The  fact  is,  t lie* canal  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  great 
shiice  ofweatlh;  and  the  hardy  settlers  in  all  these  regions, 
arc  gf-tting  rich  by  the  facilities  that  it  affords  them.  Sche- 
nectady is  the  only  town  that  api>ears  to  me  to  be  dying. 
But  this  decay  applies  to  it,  only^  as  a  town.  The  farmers 
roimd  al>ont,  and  the  manufacturers,  all  profit  by  it. 

The  disaster  that  should  strike  the  canal  from  its  track,  or 
empty  it  of  its  waters,  would  l)e  looked  U|M>n  as  a  calamity 
little  short  of  the  |)cstilence  or  the  plague.  It  will  soon  l)0 
jn.-)'lr()uatc  to  sustain  the  products  that  it  will  be  required  to 
rcreive:  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  another  will  be  cut 
by  the  side  of  the  present  one,  and  that  before  many  years. 
Yei,  there  were  those,  who,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  and 
Chesapeake  canal,  which  is  even  more  important  than  the 
Krie,  boded  all  maimer  of  evil  from  it;— debt  to  the  state,  op- 
pressive and  ruinous,  and  no  corresponding  advantages;  and 
local  evils,  which  local  jealousies  magnified  into  incalculable 
calitmities.  But  there  is  not  a  word  uttered  now,  but  in 
praise  of  the  wisdom  that  planned,  and  tlie  |>crseverancey  and 
patriotism,  that  executed  this  great  work. 
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I  wrote  with  my  pencil,  in  the  <*anal  boat,  t  short  state* 
ment  of  Mr.  Reynolds'  lecture;  and  spoke  of  it  what  I 
thought,  and  throwing  it  in  the  shaipe  of  a  notice,  I  gave  it  (a 
Captain  White,  and  asked  him  when  he  landed,  to  hand  it  to 
some  editor  of  a  newspai^er.     Oh  his  way  to  find  one,  he  fell 

in  wiih  Judge  I) n,  to  whom  he  named  me.   Before  I  was 

up  the  Judge  called  to  see  me;  and  by  the  time  I  had  break- 
fasted, he  called  a^ain.  You  know  he  was  in  Congress  once, 
and  for  a  time  comptroller  of  the  treasury.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  he  has  entirely  recovered  from  the  indisposition 
which  afllictcd  him  then;  and  also  to  see  him  in  all  respects, 
so  exactly  like  himself.  Time  touches  some  folks  lightly; 
in  others  he  ploughs  early  and  deep  furrows,  and  takes  de- 
light in  frosting  them  well  over  before  they  are  forty. 

It  was  soon  understood  that  I  was  to  dine  with  the  Judge; 
and  before  that  hour  it  was  agreed  to  make  a  visit  to  the  re- 
cently established  public  gardens  and  water  works,  that  were 
to  be  opened,  and  for  the  first  time,  and  set  in  motion,  at 
twelve  o'clock  to-day.  The  Judge  called  at  the  hour,  and 
we  went  to  thi:«  place  of  repose  and  refreshment.  Nothing 
indicates  the  growing  prosperity  of  a  town  sooner  than  its 
ability  and  taste  to  support  an  establishnvent  like  this.  We 
found  the  proprietor  in  a  recess,  a  kind  of  refectory,  in  front 
of  the  gate,  with  an  aid  or  two,  filling  out  punch  in  glasses 
from  a  pitcher  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  circulating  it, 
gratuitously,  among  the  thirsty  multitude.  I  had  a  glass  of 
this  l)everage  presented  to  nu\  but  owing  to  my  indisposition, 
and  being  uncertain  of  its  effects,  declined  it^but  on  per* 
ceiving  the  refusal  to  receive  it  was  not  exactly  understood, 
I  took  it,  intending  merely  to  sip  a  little  of  it,  but  it  was  so 
fine  and  so  refreshing  to  my  taste,  that  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  empty  the  glass;  on  doing  which  I  commend- 
ed the  excellent  quality  of  the  punch,  wished  him  success  in 
his  new  undertaking,  and  came  away.  At  night  I  went 
back,  taking  with  me  Mr.  Reynolds,  not,  however,  to  get 
punch,  but  a  bath.  We  both  enjoyed  this  luxury,  and  were 
the  first  to  patronize  this  branch  of  the  establishment. 
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This  prdeiiy  fifty  yardt  by  twenty,  judging  from  t  cifual 
glance«  if  cut  up  into  walka  and  flower  plots,  and  bordori, 
with  a  circular  cnclomire  in  tho  centre,  from  which  issues  a 
fiMintain,  a  thin  stream,  that  rises  to  some  ten  feet  and.  falls 
back  into  a  reservoir,  in  which  are  a  parcel  of  fish  of  vari-* 
ous  kinds,  tho  gold  fish,  &c.  Over  the  recess,  or  refectory, 
is  an  orchestra,  where  the  amateurs  of  Utica  have  promised 
the  proprietor  they  will  assemble  once  a  week  for  the  grati- 
fication of  visitors,  and  to  give  life  and  spirit  to  the  enter- 
prize. 

This  garden  was  illuminated  with  lights  of  all  colours,  not 
excepting  blu^;  and  a  parrot  in  a  cage,  near  the  refectory, 
screamed  himself  hoarse  at  this,  to  him,  new  exhibition.  I 
wish  this  public  spirited  and  enterprising  individual  success, 
and  have  wondered  that  every  town  and  hamlet  of  the  land 
is  not  graced  with  those  places  of  resort  and  refreshment;  and 
especially  with  public  baths.  Nothing  is  more  grateful,  and 
nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  health  of  the  body. 
Thompson,  you  know,  says  of  bathing, 

**ll  b  the  purest  exerciie  of  health.** 

and  that 

*>— ^From  the  body*!  purity,  the  niind 
Receives  si  Aecret,  tyiapaUii»ing  aid.** 

My  visit  to  the  Judge  was  one  of  those  unlooked  for  and 
agreeable  surprises  that  makes  a  deeper  impression  than  would 
the  same  kind  of  meeting  under  circumstances  of  more  regu- 
lar advances.  The  truth  is,  I  did  not  know  that  this  old- 
fashioned  republican  lived  in  Utica.  I  find  he  does  not  lack 
any  of  the  native  industry  of  either  his  mind  or  body;  nor  a 
particle  of  Uie  popular  ingredient — I  mean  the  facilities  of  a 
ready  style  of  conversation;  nor  any  of  his  republicanism. 
He  is  warmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  our  common  coun- 
try, not  failing,  by  the  way,  to  cherish  a  particular  regard 
for  tho  pro5|HTity  of  Utica,  and  is  withal,  not  a  little  touch- 
ed with  the  magic  of  the  canal. 

IHica  in  a  iltiun.shing  town,  and  is  destined,  in  my  opin* 
ion,  ta  great  accessions  in  wealth  and  enlargement.     It  is 
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the  funnel  through  which  the  travcHinf(  on  til  the  Rreat 
routes,  casti  west,  north  and  south,  and  the  canal  must  con- 
tinue; increasing,  as  it  docs,  with  the  |)coplinK  of  the  north- 
west,  and  the  increase  of  population  in  its  more  imnuHliate 
neighbourhood;  and,  besides,  it  is  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and 
fertile  country,  the  wealth  of  which  must  increase  with  its 
improvement,  and  along  with  it  the  demand  upon  Utica  for 
supplies.  Tlie  population  of  Utica  is  believed  to  be  six 
thousand,  and  increasing  rapidly.  Its  streets  are  wide,  and 
are  built  upon  with  fine  houses,  chiefly  of  brick,  especially 
upon  the  principal  streets.  Some  of  these,  especially  on 
Gcnessce  street,  arc  fancifully  painted,  in  squares  and  dia- 
monds of  green,  white,  yellow,  &c.  a  bad  taste,  I  think,  and 
which  adds  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  house.  Every 
branch  of  business  appears  to  be  flourishing.  There  are  in 
Utica  eleven  churches.  The  First  and  Second  Presbyterian, 
the  Episcopal  and  Baptist,  are  ornamented  with  steeples,  and 
the  bells  are  fine.  Dcsidus  these,  there  are  two  Methodist, 
two  Welsh,  one  Hnptist,  &c.  Also  two  banks,  one  insure 
ancc  oflicc,  a  court  house,  academy,  and  a  theatre.  The 
public  gardens,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  are  fine. 
Gencssec,  a  wide  and  handsome  street,  is  the  princi|)al  one 
for  business;  and  Broad  street  is  the  one  I  should  prefer  for 
a  private  residence.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  well  ventilated 
street  The  houses  on  it  are  all  fine,  some  splendid,  and 
trees  and  gardens  give  it  a  rural  appearance  which,  I  tlunk, 
highly  ornamental. 

I  know  it  is  not  always  a  safe  rule  to  judge  of  the  prcva* 
lence  of  religion  from  the  number  of  churches;  if  it  were, 
Utica  would  come  in  for  a  judgment  highly  favourable  for 
piety.  But,  if  I  do  not  consider  tliis  criterion  to  be  infalli* 
ble,  yet  I  do  look  upon  a  city  as  entitled  to  great  respect' 
even  in  this  view  of  the  subject  i  when  ornamented  with  tcm» 
pies  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Almighty.  It  Argiici 
in  favour,  if  trot  of  the  religion*  at  lenst  of  the  moralily  of  a 
people.  .  But  I  have  it  fnim  very  good  authority  that  the 
churches  in  Utica  are  just  emblems  of  the  general  sincerity 
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of  the  worthippcrs  who  aasemble  in  them.  It  is  not  a 
parade  with  them,  and  which  is  to  my  mind  always  a  poor 
business — but  an  affair  of  principle.  This  is  honoursbie  to 
the  inhabitanU,  whilst  it  brings  them  within  the  blessing—* 
for  we  read,  ''blessed  are  the  people  whose  Ood  is  the  I^rd.'* 

It  happened  that  several  religious  meetings  were  held  on 
last  evening,  and  Mr.  Reynolds'  lecture  was  not  so  tvell  at- 
tended as  I  could  have  desired.  I  regret  that  it  so  hap)>cn- 
ed,  because  I  am  convinced  that  his  manner  of  treating  the 
subject  of  the  new  theory  would  have  both  gratified  anfl  en- 
lightened an  audience,  no  matter  how  intoUigent;  and  a  full 
hou.sc  would  have  lH*cn  gratifying  to  \\\m. 

Port  Schuyler  stood  U|>on  the  Imrdcrs  of  this  town.  I 
walked  out,  hoping  to  see  at  least  some  of  the  remains;  but 
there  was  not  a  vestige  to  be  found,  and  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  site  is  not  marked  by  a  single  trace  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish it!  I  think  this  ought  not  to  l>e.  Places  that  once 
stood  for  our  defence,  if  only  mounds,  ought  to  be  preserved. 
The  plough  should  never  be  permitted  to  turn  over  the  sod 
which  retains  the  impression  of  a  revolutionary  gun;  nor 
cattle  to  trample  down,  a  position  which  had  been  occupied 
in  defence  of  our  liberty.  These  places,  if  cherished,  would 
posses?  a  great  moral  influence,  and  to  point  at  them  only, 
in  the  future  and  in  times  of  trial,  would  be  sufficient  to  give 
an  impulse,  and  kindle  an  ardor,  which  would  double  tho 
energies  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  won  for  them  the 
prize  of  freedom,  and  with  whose  memory  those  places  of 
defence  should  ever  l>e  associated. 

My  North-river  company  arrived  to-<lay.  It  is  as  plea- 
aant  to  meet  with  travelling  companions  after  having  been 
separatetl,  as  it  is  painful  to  be  parted  from  tliem.  But  such 
is  life;  what  pleases  soon  passes  away,  and  man  is  left  to 
seek  new  pleasures,  or  to  mourn  over  lost  ones. 

I  was  going  to  close  and  fold  up  this  letter,  and  leave  here 
ia  the  morning,  but  my  rest  to-day  has  revived  me  so  much, 
that  I  have  concluded  to  try  anotlier. 

Ever  yours. 
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Uiica^  Fridmi  nighi^  Jwu  9. 

Mjr  health  is  improved  from  the  rest  I  have  allowed  my* 
•elf;  but  I  shall  be  off  in  the  morning.  I  have  been  to  hear 
Mr.  R.  lecture.  The  same  cause  as  before  prevented  a 
general  attendance.  He  declines  continuing  his  course. 
Those  who  have  attended  express  themselves  in  high  temns 
of  admiration  of  his  intelligence^  and,  like  myself,  think  the 
subject  is  not  to  be  laughed  at 

I  saw  to-day  and  was  introduced  to  Gen.  Van  C— — d, 

and  Gen.  Van  R r.    The  first,  you  know,  is  a  relic  of 

revolutionary  times;  the  last,  a  spirited  and  fearless  officer 
in  the  late  war,  who  crossed  the  Niagara  in  the  face  of  the 
most  appalling  difficulties,  and  made  the  attack  on  Queens- 
town.  Gen.  V.  C.  is  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  cheerful  as  a 
•ricket.  He  delights,  and  so  he  should,  in  the  ^Hale  of  the 
times  of  old."  I  encouraged  him,  by  an  occasional  remark^ 
to  tell  of  the  events  of  other  days;  to  talk  of  those  men  of 
renown,  who  went  forth  to  the  battle  in  defence  of  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  man.  I  never  see  one  of  these  defendert 
of  those  sacred  principles  but  with  feelings  of  gratitude, 
which  spring  up  in  my  heart  like  a  fountain.  It  was  their 
valor,  and  wisdom,  and  patriotism,  under  Providence,  my 
dear  ***,  that  conferred  upon  us,  of  another  generation,  the 
happiness  of  a  free  government,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
Their  gift  to  us  is  beyond  all  price.  We  have  no  weights 
competent  to  weigh  its  value,  and  no  line  long  enough  to 
measure  the  extent  of  its  blessings.  We  can  only  bo  grate* 
ful,  and  cherish  the  gift,  and  resolve  never  to  |Mirt  from  it— ^ 
never  to  submit  to  have  it  wrested  from  us  by  foreign  power, 
nor  by  domestic  factions.  Our  path  is  clear — it  is  right  bo* 
fore  us;  and  there  shines  upon  it  so  brightly  the  light  of  tlie 
lessons  of  the  revolution,  and  those  also  of  the  late  war,  a« 
to  render  it  next  to  impossible  for  us  to  step  out  of  it,  ex« 
cept  purposely.  And  how  can  an  American  citizen  ever 
get  his  consent  to  do  this? 
9 
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But  for  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  my  fears  lest  the  effects 
from  exercise,  and  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  .^might  dis- 
qualify me  from  getting  off  in  the  morning,  I  should  have 
visited  Trenton  Falls,  distant  from  this  place  ahout  twelve 
miles;  and  also,    in  another   direction.  Fort  Stanwix,    at 
Rome,  and  es|>ooinUy  as  an  invitation  was  politely  extended 
to  me,  hy  our  North-river  travellers,  to  join  their  party  on  a 
visit  to  Trenton  Falls,  and  accept  a  seat  in  their  carriage.     I 
confess  I  was  tempted  strongly  to  venture;  but  I  overcame 
the    inducements.     The   consideration   tliat  i  might  unfit 
myssclf  for  travel,  aiul  be  delayed  beyond  the  |)eriod  at  which 
my  public  duties  were  to  commence,  outweighed  the  incli« 
nation  I  felt  to  join  the  company  and  see,  what  is  on  all 
hands  admitted  to  l)e  one  of  the  most  beautiful  exhibitions  of 
natural  scenery  in,  perliaps,  the  world.     The  Falls  of  Niagara 
are  admitted  to  be  more  grand  and  overpowering;  the  quan- 
tity of  water  discliargcd  at  them  is  greater  beyond  compari- 
son than  is  that  which  is  discharged  at  Trenton  Falls;  but 
the  loveliness  and  enchantment  of  the  latter  consist,  it  is 
said^  in  the  combination  of  tlic  cascades  and  the  adjacent 
scenery -^both  seeming  to  have  agreed,  beforehand,  harmo- 
niously to  assist  in  presenting  whatever  could  fascinate  the 
eye  and  charm  the  fancy  of  Uie  beholder,  and  induce  man 
to  seek  tlieir  retirement  for  tlie  gratification  of  both,     i  am 
the  more  satisfied  of  the  loveliness  of  these  falls,  from  the 
description  the  party  have  given  me  of  them  since  their  re- 
turn; for  there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  taste  of  such  people. 
Had  I  accompanied  the  travellers,  I  should  have  made 
also  a  trip  to  Rome.     I  cared  not  a  pin  to  sec  it  on  account 
of  its  name,  as  you  may  sup|M)se,  although  1  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that;  but  in  seeing  Home,  I  should,  perhaps,  have 
been  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  General 
Herkimer  received  his  death  wound;  and   then  tlie  region 
all  round  is  full  of  the  recollections  of  the  past— of-  *Hlio 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war. "     It  was  here  the  Indians 
often  met  their  invaders  in  des|)erate  fight,  and  at  la^t  looked 
back  in  despair  upon  tliis  lovely  country,  from  which  their 
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increasing  feebleness  began  then  to  admonish  them  Ihey 
must  soon  retire^  and  for  ever!  It  will  riot  do  to  go  deep 
into  tliese  matters — I  mean  those  which  relate  to  the  treat* 
ment  the  Indians  have  received.  There  lies  beneath  tho 
surface  a  moral  festerings  which  the  British  tliemselves  must 
turn  away  from  with  remorse;  and  which  every  Ameri- 
can of  correct  feelings,  must  liehold  with  deep  regret 
and  sympathy,  aye,  with  remorse  too,  and  an  anxious  soli- 
citude to  relieve  and  cure. 

I  find  I  am  growing  tired;  I  tliercfore  bid  you  good 
night — wishing  you  all  earthly  happiness,  and  the  caluicry 
purer  bliss  of  the  heavenly  world,  when  at  some  future 
and  far  distant  period  that  may  be  reached  by  you. 


^uburnj  Siilurday^  JutM  10,  1896. 

My  Deae  ••*, 

I  left  Utica  at  four  o*clock  this  morning  in  the 
mail  stage.  ,  In  it  1  found,  as  I  afterward^  ascertained  tlieir 
names  to  lie,  a  Mr.  M  s,  his  sister  and  daughter,  and 
two  nieces,  all  Friends,  or  Quakers,  as  these  good  |)eople 
are  usually  denominated.  We  took  in  at  another  tavern  on 
Genessce  street,  an  old  gentleman  and  lady,  Friends  also; 
and  presently  afterwards  two  other  travellers,  who  took  their 
seats  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  driver.  This,  however, 
did  not  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  choice  but  necessity;  for 
there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  stige. 

Thus  we  had  in  the  stage — the  mail  ntaf^ey   and  out  of 
it,  the  reasonable,  not  to  say  comfortal)le  number  of  ybiir- 
teen  persons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  driver,  and  ^he  great 
mail!    Our   way   for    some  time   was   silent     This  waa 
natural;  for  people,  you  know,  are  apt  to  be  so  when  tliey' 
first  meet — I  mean  if  Ihey  be  strangers,  as  we  were.     Many 
a  glance,  under  such  circumstances,  is  tak'Cn  of  the  faces 
around  us,  and  many  an  essay  made  to  open  tlie  cell)  of 
one's  own  brains,  or  to  peep  into  those  of  others;  but  so 
rmcertain  do  we  feel  as  to  the  probability  of  disclosing  that 
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'whifhy  when  seen,  will  be  eomprebended,  or  of  teeing  that 
which  ean  be  -understood,  or  brought  to  any  praetictl  or  so* 
cial  u^  that  we  are  apt  to  keep  at  a  respeetful  distanee,  and 
wait  the  events  of  chance  for  some  lucky  development,  of 
the  fashion,  and  fixtures,  with  their  contents,  of  the  minds 
and  the  hearts  that  surround  us. 

The  sister  of  Mr.  M— — — s,  a  maiden  lady,  after  we  had 
gone  about  four  miles,  made  some  intelligent  remarks,  and  in 
a  chaste  style  of  language,  on  the  little  village  of  New  Har» 
ibrdy  a  pretty  place,  at  which  we  arrived  before  the  stores 
were  open,  or  the  post  office;  and  where  we  commenced  the 
delivery  of  the  mail,  which  became,  from  that  moment,  a  mat- 
ter of  business  for  the  whole  day,  so  numerous  are  the  little 
post  oflices  on  this  whole  route.  These  remarks  were  re* 
sponded  to  by  one  of  the  nieces;  and  followed  by  others  from 
the  old  gentleman,  when  a  talkative  influence  spread  itself 
over  the  company,  and  the  silence  which  had  reigned  before, 
gave  place,  like  that  of  the  stillness  of  a  morning  in  spring, 
to  the  carolling  forth  of  birds  in  honour  of  the  new-born  day. 
My9cir  and  Ben  were  all  that  remained  silent;  he  was  asleep, 
and  I  had  my  doubts  whether,  if  I  should  make  an  attempt 
to  join  in  the  conversation,  I  might  not  still  it  as  one  does 
the  ringing  of  a  goblet,  you  know,  by  putting  a  finger  on  it 
To  produce  an  effect  of  this  sort,  and  make  people  dumb  who 
•re  inclined  to  talk,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  embarrassing. 
Having  thus  adventured,  one  is  fairly  in  for  it,  and  bound, 
having  silenced  the  sound,  to  re-produce  it,  and  this,  as  niy 
own  experience  has  demonstrated,  is  not  always  a  task  of 
easy  accomplishment 

Presently,  and  when  about  nine  miles  from  Utica,  Hamil- 
ton College  was  discerned  to  our  left;  and  at  some  two  miles 
distance,  an  occasional  glimpse  was  had  of  the  little  village  of 
Clinton  which  lies  in  the  vale  below.  These  were  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  M  s,  who  made  some  sensible  remarks  on  the 
orijpn  of  that  seminary,  &c.;  and  in  them  referred  to  Ske* 
atndoah,  an  Indian  chief  of  renown,  the  same  to  whom  I  have 
•Iready  referred  in  the  case  of  the  little  girl,  and  who  was 
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jiistljr  famed  for  his  christian  as  well  as  other  Tirtues.    Ho 
lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old,  and  then  dying, 
was  buried  near  this  college*    Knowing  well  the  benevolent 
feelings  of  the  entire  community  of  Friends  towards  the  In* 
dians,  and  being  intimate  with  the  life  and  character  of  Ske* 
nandoah,  I  concluded  to  make  some  remarks  in  reply.    ,1 
found  myself  exactly  in  place;  and  was  most  happy  to  per* 
ceive  that  instead  of  deadening  the  sound  by  thus  venturing 
to  come  in  contact  with  it,  it  rung  the  louder,     I  was  now 
placed  at  my  ease.     After  a  little  pause,  Mr.  M^— ^,  as  if 
anxious  to  continue  the  subject,  referred  to  it  again,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  Indian  chief,  Skens^ndoah.     I  then  remarked, 
that  I  had  always  looked  upon  Skcnandoah  as  an  extraordina- 
ry man,  and,  had  not  this  been  made  apparent  by  the  feats  of 
his  earlier  years,  and  upon  anotlier  theatre,  it  was  made  clear 
in  those  of  his  latter — for  he  had,  many  years  before  his 
death,  not  only  professed  a  belief  in,  but  actually  practised 
the  precepts  of  the  christian  religion;  and  so  Influential  had 
these  become,  that  his  mental  vision  was  constantly  filled 
with  the  blessedness  of  the  future  world.     A  friend  calling 
to  see  him  some  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  and  asking 
him  some  questions  respecting  his  health,  &c.  received  the 
following  answer:  ''I  am  an  aged  hemlock.  The  winds  of  an 
hundred  winters  have  whistled  through  my  branches.     I  am 
now  dead  at  top.*  I  shall  soon  die  in  all  my  branches.  Why 
I  yet  live  the  great  good  Spirit  only  knows.     When  I  am 
dead,  I  wish  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  my  minister  and  ' 
friend,  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland. )     Pray  to  my  Jesus  that  I 
may  go  up  with  him  at  the  great  resurrection.'* 

<<That  is  beautiful,''  exclaimed  the  8ister~<<Why  is  it,'' 
she  continued,  *Hhat  beings  capable  of  such  feelings,  and  of  . 
such  views,  should  be  so  neglected?"  I  w*as  at  a  loss  what 
to  answer,  and  I  felt  the  point  of  the  question.  I  knew 
something  had  been  done  of  late,  but  I  knew  also  that  even 
now  we  are  far  short  of  the  demands  which  humanity  aiid 
justice  require  at  our  hands  in  behalf  of  these  people.     I  re- 

*  Referring  la  hto  Mindnws. 
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plied:  It  if  too  tnic»  a  most  inexcunhle  neflcct  had  been  dit* 
corered  from  the  bcginninp;;  but  I  hoped  the  remnftnt  of  the 
race  will  be  saved,     <*I  hope  no,  sincerely/*  said  sho— **but 
if  thej  should  not  be,  when  our  experience  has  shown  that 
it  iipraciieable  to  save  them,  our  nation  cannot  look  for  the 
smiles  and  blcssinfi^s  of  a  Providence  whose  watcliful  care 
extends  over  all;  and  who  sees  that  the  lands  we  live  on, 
and  all  this  wide  and  beautiful  country,  were  once  theirs— 
and,"  added  Mr.  M.  interrupting^  her,  <<who  sees  also,  my 
dear,  that  it  is  owing,  wholly,  as  James  Barbour  has  tnily  said, 
at  least  in  substance,  to  our  avarice.    The  poor  thinj^s  have 
lands,  and  while  there  is  a  foot  that  we  can  put  a  foot  upon, 
that  is  worth  occupying,  they  will,  I  fear,  as  they  always 
have  been,  be  hunted  and  driven  off.''   *4)ut,'' continued  he, 
''the  secretary  has  a  plan  for  colonizing  these  people,  which 
I  do  not  much  approve.''     He  paused,  when  I  asked  what 
were  his  objections  to  the  plan?    ••Why,**  he  replied,  ••our 
object  should  be  to  introduce  among  them  the  means  of  cul- 
tivating the  ground,  and  in  general  the  implements,  and  the 
comforts  of  domestic  life,  and  send  good  men  amongst  them, 
honest,  sober  men,  to  instruct  them  in  their  use  and  right  ap- 
plication.'*    ••This  is  certainly  all  very  good,**  1  answered, 
••but  it  appears  to  me  the  plan  of  the  secretary  embraces  all 
this,  and  even  more.     The  only  difference  seems  to  lie  in 
the  application  of  those  means  upon  lands  that  it  is  pro|>osed 
to  make  theirs,  and  forever ^  and  continuing  the  system  with- 
in limits  from  which  constant  efforts  are  making  to  push  them, 
and  amidst  fears  of  tlicir  own  the  most  paralizing,  and  doubts 
which  leave  no  room  for  hope  of  the  future,  nor  any  just  ex- 
pectation that  tliesc  very  improvements  may  not  be,  at  some 
future  day,  taken  from  them,  and  they  sent  into  a  country 
where  their  own  acquired  knowledge  may  be  useless,  and  a 
loM  of  their  native  skill, with  the  inclination  that  gave  it  suc- 
cess, in  taking  game,  render  them  as  unfit  for  the  hunter,  as 
the  most  of  them  now  are  for  the  civilized  state.     If  I  re-, 
collect  tlie  views  of  the  secretary,  they  embrace  all  that  can 
be  desired  by  the  warmest  friends  of  tlie  Indians.     Lands, 
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edueatioiiy  implemenU  of  husbandiyi  domestic  animaltt  tnd^ 
added  to  til  these,  protection  from  surrounding  enemiei^ 
whether  white  or  red,  and  a  permanent  and  ever-during 
home,  where  their  faculties  may  continue  to  expand,  and 
their  hopes  to  brighten  and  flourish  to  the  latest  of  their  genti* 
erations." 

I  thouf^ht  I  saw  that  my  companions  felt  the  propriety  of 
the  plan,  but  .at  the  same  ttnie,  fears  were  expressed,  that 
like  other  permanent  homes,  this  mifcht,  in  the  end,  provo 
unstable  too.  1  adtlcd,  if  the  ohan^  is  made,  ami  I  confess 
I  am  an  advocate  for  it,  there  arc  but  two  preliminary  ques* 
tions,  and  these  have  relation,  first,  to  the  assent  of  the  In« 
dians  themselves;  and  the  other  to  the  (|uality  of  the  soil, 
and  fitness  of  the  climate  which  it  may  be  proposed  to 
assign  to  them.  I  ho|)e,  suid  Mr.  M.,  that  these  two  preli- 
minaries may  lie  strictly  regarded. 

Here  we  arrived  at  our  breakfasting  pla^e,  and  here  I  ate 
the  first  lake  fish,  or  part  of  one,  rather,  that  I  had  ever 
tasted.  It  was  a  trout,  and  had  l>een  t;iken  the  evening  be- 
fore, in  tlic  Oneida  lake.  It  was  the  first  tiling  1  had  put 
into  my  mouth  for  iicveral  weeks  that  1  had  relished.  This, 
and  the  cup  of  excellent  coffee,  and  good  bread,  that  were 
served  up,  and  with  great  neatness,  was  the  charm  that  broke 
tlie  spell'of  my  indisposition,  and  put  the  pendulum  of  my 
health  in  its  natural  position,  and  gave  to  it  its  regular  and 
punctual  vibraticnis.  Yuu  may  tell  all  who  care  to  know 
that  I  am  in  fierfcct  health.  Say  this  to  my  family  without 
fail. 

Wo  found  at  this  breakfasting  place  a  young  lady,  who 
had  come  that  morning  several  miles  to  meet  the  stage. 
Here  she  had  flattered  herself  with  the  prospect  of  securing , 
a  passage  for  some  fifteen  miles,  and  with  the  hope  of  greet- 
ing, and  of  being  greeted  by  her  friends,  who  lived  that  dis- 
tance on  the  road.  Siic  was  told  by  the  officiating  gentle- 
man who  appeared  to  have  to  do  with  whatever  concerned 
the  stiges,  Uiat  'Hhere  was  no  room;  and  that  she  could  not 
go— -t/  wait  the  mail  stage^*^  Ike.     The  answer  affected  her. 
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Seeing  this,  I  fpoke  to  our  company,  and  told  them,  thai 
being  ilender,  I  was  willing  to  be  crowded  in  anjr  where; 
and  hoped  they  would  consent  to  have  the  young  lady  ae- 
commodated.  It  was  proposed  to  put  Mr.  M-— ^'s  little 
daughter,  and  youngest  niece^  the  next  most  delicate,  and 
this  young  lady,  on  one  scat  It  was  so  arranged*  I  then 
reported  to  the  manager,  tliat  so  far  as  the  company  was  con- 
cerned, the  young  lady  could  go.  He  objected,  alleging  that 
it  was  ihe  mail  siat^e;  adding,  ^^Gen.  Van  R  r  passed 
here  only  yesterday  to  examine  into  the  line.'*  This  amused 
me,  seeing  that  fourteen  had  already  been  admitted.  The 
young  lady  thanked  us  for  our  willingness  to  accommodate 
her,  and  we  drove  off  without  her. 

After  we  tvere  fairly  on  our  way,  Mr.  M.  said,  **If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  thou  art  Colonel  McKenney?*'  McKenneyi 
I  answered,  is  my  name.  ''The  reason  I  ask  is,  I  remarked 
that  thou  wast  familiar  with  our  Indian  relations,  and  also 
with  James  Barbour's  report,  and  so  I  looked  at  the  way- 
bill. I  am  glad  to  have  met  with  thee.  We  arc  all  well 
acquainted  with  thee,  though  we  have  not  seen  thee  bofore.'* 
I  replied,  that  I  was  happy  to  make  an  acquaintance,  on  my 
part,  in  all  respects  so  very  agreeable,  and  to  hear  so  much 
kindness  expressed  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians;,  that  I  was 
well  convinced  of  Uic  deep  interest  U)c  Friends  had  always, 
as  a  body,  taken  in  the  happiness  of  these  people,  and  that 
they  merited  the  thanks  of  the  humane  every  where,  for 
their  contributions  to  the  stock  of  money,  labour,  and  teach* 
ing,  which  had  been  created  for  their  benefit 

The  old  gentleman  then  asked  me  if  I  had  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  African  subject;  and  if  so,  ''what  did  I  think  of 
a  colony  for  tlie  blacks,  some  where,  far  off  in  the  west?'' 
I  answered,  that  I  had  not  given  the  subject  a  sufficient  de- 
gan;  of  reflection  to  justify  an  opinion — that  I  had  always 
looked  u|)on  it  as  a  dt^licate  subject,  and  ono  that  had  baflled 
the  wisilom  of  our  best  anti  most  distinguished  citizens;  but 
that  no  one  would  rejoice  more  at  the  discovery  of  a  plan 
which  should  combine  all  that  was  required  for  its  harmo*. 
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niouii  jidjustmeni,  tnd  the  happiiicM  of  the  raee»  than  myaolf. 
''My  friend  here/'  said  the  old  gentleman,  (poirili'in;  to  \Ir. 
M.)  'Mias  wrote  tliy  name  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  I  have 
put  in  my  poekct-book; — mine  id  .     I  ahnll  he  %U(\f 

as  thou  art  of  Washinf^ton,  and  hear  a  f^ood  deal,  and  have 
to  do  with  our  IiutiutiMi  if  thou  wouhUt  turn  thy  attention 
also  to  i\m  subject,  and  write  to  me, — I  live  at  SkcneatelcM.'* 
I  reph'ed,  that  to  correspond  with  him,  I  knew,  wouhl  be 
useful  to  me,  as  I  should  anther  much  from  his  aj^c  and  ex- 
perience; and  asked  him  to  favour  me  with  such  views  as  he 
might  have  adopted,  of  a  plan  for  the  ultimate  •happines.H  of 
.  the  Africans.  I  am  not  certain  whether  he  promisied,  or 
made  any  reply,  for  he  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  Ucn,  and  said^ 
'Mf  all  were  as  well  off  as  thou  appearest  to  be,  I  sliould 
think  less  of  thy  colour.** 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  little  villn,fl;c  at  which  we  had 
breakfasted,  is  called  Vernon,  a  pretty  name,  and  which 
gives  rise  to  the  most  agreeable  associations,  and  will  always, 
to  me,  and  is,  withal,  more  full  of  interest  than  any  other, 
save  that  of  Washington,  and  perhnps  one  other. 

We  were  now  in  the  Oneida  reservation-*-and  presently 
saw  some  Indians.     We  were  told  the  Oneida  castle  was 
near,  and  it  was  pi^eseUtly  announced;  but  on  looking  to  see 
a  place  of  strength,  or  the  remains  of  one,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, there  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  only  a  grove  of 
butternut  trees,  large,  and  very  beauttfid.     Here,  doubtless, 
once  stootl  the  town  of  tlicse   people,  the  place  of  their 
strength,  aiul  was  called  the  Oneida  castle,  and  the  name,  not 
an  unusual  occurrence  in  this  world  of  mutition,  only  now 
remains.     Nearly  opposite  to  this  castle,  or.  rather  grove, 
was  a  buildinrg  of  plank,  newly  put  up,  where,  we  were  told, 
a  sutler  had  established  himself  to  hold  commerce  with  the 
Indians,  they  having  just  received  their  annuity.     Thojo 
we  met  were  well  clad,  and  good  looking  |)eople,  men,  wo- 
men, and  chihiren.    They  were  coming  out  of  tlie  adjoining 
fields  aiul  lanes,  and  all  moving  in  the  direction  of  thii  tiut- 
ler*a  stand.     In  tlie  fields  were  log  cabins;  and  hero  and 
10 
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there  we  saw  the  Indians  workinKt  vncn,  women,  end  ehiU 
dren,  with  hoes,  &c*«  whilst  some  half  dozen  little  ones*came 
running  by  the  side  of  the  stage  cxtcndin|i;  their  little  hands 
for  presents.  We  threw  them  some  change,  which  they 
picked  up,  and  returned. 

The  Oneidas  and  their  confederates  were  once  a  powerful 
people.     They  (the  Oneidas,)  have  been  traced  as  far  back 
as  the  St  Lai%*rence,  and  are  said  to  have  once  occupied  the 
country  in  the  nei|;hbourhood  of  Montreal;  but  forced  south- 
ward by  their  rneniies,  the  Adirondacks,  I  believe,  they 
finally  settled  in  the  lake  country  in  this  state.     They  were 
known  to  the  French  so  long  ago  as  1003,  the  year  in  which 
the  French  settled  Canada.     It  is  Siiid  further,  that  before 
they  were  driven  from  tlie  St  Lawrence,  tliey  were  cultiva- 
tors of  the  ground,  but  on  being  defeated,  they  resumed  their 
warlike  character,  turned  u|)on  their  enemies,  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  and  went  nigh  to  exierminate  them.     Their  power 
in-ns  much  dreaded  by  the  early  settlers  of  New  York  and 
New  England,  and  their  friendship  and  protection  sought 
by  distant  tribes.     Even  the  Delawares,  the  grandfathers,  as 
they  were  called,  looked  up  to  them,  and  considered  them 
worthy  of  being  sought,  as  did  the  Cherokecs  of  South  Caro- 
lina.    But  tliey  have  felt  the  blast  and  the  mildew;  and  the 
diseases  and  vices  of  civilization  have  contributed  to  reduce 
their  numbers,  and  they  live  a  miserable  (though  compara- 
tively happy)  remnant  of  what  they  once  were.   The  Oneidas 
number  now  only  about  eleven  hundred. 

The  country  on  this  road  is  beautiful,  and  fertile  boyond 
any  thing  1  have  ever  seen.  Its  little  villages  of  Sullivan, 
ManliuH,  Marcellus^  &c.,  all  of  them  ornamented  with  stee- 
pled  churches,  whose  tall,  |ienetrating  spires  |>oint  to  that  hea- 
ven, the  way  to  whioh  so  many  weekly  lessons  are  taught 
within,  all  present  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  every  variety 
of  which  nature  is  susceptible,  or  with  which  art  can  adorn 
it,  together  with  occasional  glimpses,  and  near  approaches 
to  the  smaller  lakes,  which  you  will  see,  on  turning  to  a 
map,  looking  as  they  appear  there,  like  so  many  leeches. 
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Skeneateles,  I  rep^rct  *ioi  havinfi;  scon,  having  arrived  there 
after  (lark.  It  is  said  to  be  a  beautiful  town,  and  the  lake  of 
*  the  same  name,  by  the  shore  of  which  the  stage  pasved,  and 
at  the  head  of  which  the  town  is  situated,  is  very  interest! n|i(* 
It  was  here  I  partcfl  from  my  agreeable  and  intelligent 
C^uaker  company;  and  the  kindness  of  the  parting,  and  the 
good  wishes  that  were  expressed,  have  left  an  impression 
which  will  revive  much  of  this  day's  pleasure,  should  it  ever 
fall  to  my  lot  to  meet  with  any  of  them  again.  It  is  not 
unlikely  but,  as  they  are  g^ing  into  Canada,  I  tnay  enjoy 
that  pleasure  at  Lowistown, 

The  sUige  was  now  cleared  of  every  body  except  myscIT 
and  Ben. — Our  destination  for  the  ni^ht  was  here;  and  it 
being  the  mni!  siut^ty  you  know,  I  had  no  control  over  it, 
else  I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  spent  the  night  at 
Skeneatelcs,  and  especially  in  half  an  hour  after  leaving 
there,  for  that  time  had  scarcely  elapsed,  bpfore  the  west  was 
blackened  over  with  a  most  ominous  looking  cloud,  whose 
extent,  and  turbulent  character,  was  made  clear  by  the  fre- 
quent flashes  of  lightning  which  it  emitted;  and  by  the  roll* 
ing  thunder,  whose  distant  peals  gave  sure  presage  of  the 
astouiuling  effects  which  would  attend  a  nearer  approach  to 
it.  The  storm  soon  commenced — wind,  rain,  lightning,  and 
thunder,  all  in  their  wildest  and  most  confused  forms,  seem- 
ed rea<ly  to  blow  away,  or  burn  up,  or  deluge  every  thing. 
The  horses  were  almost  driven  back  by  the  fury  of  the  blast, 
and  had  it  blown  against  the  side  of  tJie  stage,  it  must  have 
^  been  blown  over.  The  fierceness  and  frequency  of  the 
* .  lightning  blinded  the  driver  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  fur 
him  to  see  the  road,  and  I  could  f(*el  the  houses  Htart  at  every 
peal  of  the  thunder.  They  were  left  to  their  own  discrc* 
tioiijjftnd  trotted  briskly  on,  sometimes  down  hill,  in  a  gal« 
lop,  and  amitlst  a  darkness  almost  Kg>'p.iian,  save  when  the 
lightning  would  flash  out  its  fires,  and  then  the  gloom  that 
instantly  followed,  would  be  tenfold  greater.  I  felt,  however, 
that  the  horses  knew  the  way,  and  that  they  and  I,  as  are  all 
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ttinp,  were  under  the  guidance  and  proteetion  of  a  merei« 
fill  Providence. 

After  the  storm  had  abated,  and  the  lightning  wu  less 
frequent,  and  lesn  fierce,  and  when  tlie  noise  of  the  thunder 
etme  from  the  distance,  and  the  stars  could  be  seen  over  our 
bcails,  and  in  the  western  sky,  Ben,  who  had  not  spoken  a 
word  before,  a^ked  nie  very  gravely>  ''if  such  lightning  anS 
thunder  were  common  up  this  way." 

I  should  have  been  much  ^ratifie<l,  could  I  have  visited 
the  Oneidas;  olso  the  antiquities,  by  the  way,  at  OnondagQ, 
Camillus  and  Pompey.  .  Some  reflections,  if  nothing  more, 
mi^ht  have  been  added,  touching  those  ancient  abodes  of  the 
k>ng  lost  dead,  who  once,  like  ourselves,  were  the  subjects 
of  peace  and  of  war,  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  all  the  little 
feverish  anxieties  of  life,  and  finally,  victims  of  the  destroy- 
er—death! Sculls,  and  various  kinds  of  remains,  are  yet  to 
be  seen  throughout  this  region,  which  serve  to  testify  tliat  a 
people  once  lived,  and  perhaps  flourished  here;  and  their 
mounds  demonstrate  that  war  made  defences  necessary,  and 
perhaps,  that  they  were  all  slain  where  their  remains  now 
lie;  or  possibly,  these  may  have  been  collected  from  the  va- 
nous  battle  fields  where  they  fell,  and  buried  here.  But  it 
is  all  conjecture! 

Would  you  believe  it! — it  is  one  o'clock,  and  I  have  to  be 
olT  hy  daylight  in  tlic  mail  stage — so  goo<l  night,  or  ratlier, 
corning.  Ever  yours. 


KocheUtTf  SundayfJuM  11,  182& 

Time,  you  know,  is  said  to  wait  for  no  man.  I 
ht?e  had  this  saying  made  practical  in  its  fullest  imp^  to 
my  way*wom  frame,  within  the  last  twelve  hours.  1  felt 
this  morning  that  I  would  have  given  a  great  deal  of  the  lit- 
tle I  po^ess,  could  I  have  prevailed  on  time  to  have  stopped 
the  sands  of  his  glass  for  but  one  hour.  I  Was  scribbling  to 
you  till  one  o'clock  Uiis  morning,  and  had  hardly  felt  the 
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comfort  of  my  bear  skin  ptllet,  before  the  ettge^nan  ble^ir 
his  horn— a  tin  one,  but  nevertheless  a  honii  became  all 
people  have  agreed  to  call  it  so. 

I  entered  Auburn  in  the  night,  and  left  it  a  little  after 
day;  but  could  see  by  the  dawn  of  the  morning  that  it  is  a 
pretty  place.  It  occurred  to  me  that  there  was/  perhaps^  an 
error  in  its  locationi  uh  the  Owasco  lake  is  not  (ar  distant^ 
but  not  near  enough  to  combine  its  water  scenery  with  that 
of  the  land.  However,  I  can  pass  no  judgment  upon  this 
comparative  location.  The  borders  of  the  lake  may  not  be 
of  such  a  character  as  to  compensate  for  other  advantages 
which  the  remove  from  it  has  gained  for  Auburn,  and  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  might  have  been  lost* 

There  is  a  Theological  seminary  at  Auburn,  as  you  doubt- 
less know.  It  is  said  to  be  flourishing.  I  look  upon  these 
nurseries  of  genius  and  of  piety  to  be  tlie  green  spots  on 
which  a  genial  influence  descends,  and  where  the  hearts  and 
intellects  of  those  who  have  set  themselves  apart  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  arc  refreshed  and  strengthened.  Did 
Paul  live  now,  he  would  doubtless  be  their  advocate,  that 
the  ^^sound  doctrine*^  he  held  in  such  reverence,  and  which 
he  was  so  careful  to  exhort  Timothy  to  preach,  might  be 
fully  imbibed;  and  that  the  wca|K)ns  at  their  warfare  might 
be  made  bright!  But  he  would  preach  until  his  eloquence 
would  shake  every  false  feeling  from  its  lodgment,  and  make 
those  who  might  cherish  it  tremble,  as  he  nnkle  Felix, 
against  every  sectarian  and  uncharitable  sentiment,  or  what- 
I  ever  should  do  else  than  unite  men  as  brothers,  and  lead 

them  to  be  anxious  for  each  other's  happiness.     <<I  am  of 
Paul  and  I  am  of  Apollos,''  was  boastingly  uttered  by  those 
in  older  times,  who  made  a  parade  of  their  attachment  to 
'  the  holy  calling,  and  which  called  forth  from  the  Apostle 

that  severe  rebuke,  in  which  lie  announced  to  these  secta- 
rians of  his  day,  that  '^Paul  might  plant,  and  Apollos  water, 
but  God  alone  could  give  tl)e  increase.''  If  they  believed 
the  Apostle  they  must  have  felt  ashamed  of  their  contracted 
views  of  things,  and  of  their  own  littleness.     But  I  suppose 
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it  was  no  less  diflicult  then,  than  it  is  now,  to  conquer  the 
stubborn  prejudices  of  bifrots,  or  to  overcome  and  put  right 
the  false  opinions  of  the  i]i;norant     The  same  Apostle  would . 
doubtless  inform  those  of  the  present  day  who,  under  the 
garb  of  sanctity,  as  is  unhappily  too  often  the  case,  esteem 
it  no  crime  to  whisper  a  slanderous  imputation,  involving 
the  reputation  of  an  absent  and  unsuspecting  neighbour,  that 
"Moil  9hali  not  bear  faUt  witness  ugainsi  thy  neit^h^ 
fetrr,"  is  of  as  high  origin,  and  as  imposing  and  binding  in 
its  requirements,  as  is  that  other  commnndmiMit,  which  says, 
**7TiOu  shali  not  sieal.^*    He  would  give  them  to  under* 
stand,  also,  that  he  who  disregards  the  one,  is  not  a  whit 
better  than  he  who  violates  the  other.     M:iny  a  beautiful 
flower  is  made  to  fade  away  and  die,  under  the  bligliting  in- 
fluence  of  this  evil!    To  bridle  the  tongue  ap|)ears  to  lie  a 
work  more  difficult  of  accomplishment,  than  was  the  taming 
of  Bucephalus  by  Alexander;  and  yet  he  who  has  not  learn- 
ed this  among  the  lessons  of  prudence^  to  say  nothing  of  the 
book  in  which  a  commandment  to  that  effect  is  to  be  fou'id, 
hare  made  but  little  progress  in  the  school  of  morals,  and 
not  a  step  in  that  of  Christianity.     When  you  discover  in 
any  person  a  particular  appetite  for  scandal,  hesitate  not  a 
moment,  but  fix  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  your  own  good 
name,  or  fly— the  last  is  safest     You  are  never  secure  in 
the  company  of  such.     These  are  they  whom  the  Apostle 
would  denominate  *^busy  bodies;*^  and  of  all  the  people  in 
the  world  they  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  wise  and  the  good, 
the  most  contemptible.     The  church  itself  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  detecting  and  reclaiming  such  wanderers;  as  it  is 
also  in  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  a  general  har- 
mony— ^which  can  be  secured  in  no  way  so  readily  as  by 
encouraging  works  of  mercy  and  tlie  offices  of  kindness. 
Lote  to  Godf  and  love  to  man^  comprises  the  sum  total  of 
the  Gospel.     It  is  around  this  point  that  its  glory  has  col- 
lected, and  from  it  goes  forth  all  its  loveliness. 

Happy  for  us  the  time  has  gOne  by,  when  zealots  fired  the 
fagots,  and  looked  with  demoniac  joy  upon  the  writhing 
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victim  At  the  staire;  as  has*  in  a  great  degree  that  feeling 
that  would  proiicrihe  a  brother  for  an  opinion  in  matters  of 
faith;  or  a  variation  in  the  exterior  forms  of  religious  war* 
ship.     Thcjie  were  the  fruita  of  the  feudal   times  of  tho 
church,  and  thcv  were  hiittr  fruits!    The  habitations  oC 
crucltyi  happily  for  the  world,  are  depopulatinc  fast;  and 
the  spreadi!ig  of  a  purer  and  lovelier  light  over  the  dark 
pinces  of  the  earth  is  vi.sible.     There  is  no  mistaking  the 
signs  of  the  times.     The  Gospel  is  bcpnning  to  be  better 
un«'erstoofl;  it  is  more  difTusive  in  its  influences*  and  more 
pnctical  in  its  efTccts.     Its  characteri  *4^eace  on  earth  and 
goo'l  will  to  mail/'  as  announced  by  the  angely  is  disclosing 
itself;  and  just  as  its  native  loveliness  is  made   manifest, 
will  man  be  disposed  to  embrace  it;  for  it  is  not  possible^ 
according  to  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  that  man  should 
do  otherwise  than  love  that  which,  to  his  eyes,  is  lovely. 
That  tlie  Gos|)el  is  not  so  viewed  by  every  body,  is  because 
its  beauties,  and  its  exact  adaptation  to  the  happiness  of  man 
is  not  perceived.     The  advantage  of  these  seminaries,  in 
great  part,  consists  in  qualifying  those  who  enter  them  for 
the  task  of  representing  the  loveliness  of  the  system;  and  in 
conferring  those  powers  by  which  men  can  be  *^per5uaded** 
to  embrace  it     I  know  well  that  without  any  such  advan- 
tages, thousands  of  ministers  have  successfully  administered 
the  truths  of  revelation,  and  spread  a  moral  beauty  over 
many  places  of  darkness  and  of  deformity— ^but  it  does  ap«> 
pear  to  me  that,  as  other  branches  of  information  are  bo* 
coming  perfect,  and  the  sciences  arc  all  getting  to  be  full  of 
liglit,  that  the  ability  of  those  who  discourse  upon  things 
pertaining  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  man,  should  be  sustained 
•  by  the  best  helps  of  the  wise  and  the  learned.     These,  it  ia 
reasonable  to  suppose,  are  to  be  found  in  theological  semi- 
naries. 

I  was  anxious  to  see  the  state  prison— and  to  see  as  much 
of  it  as  I  could,  I  climbed,  just  as  day  had  fully  dawned, 
upon  a  pile  of  lumber,  and  took  a  look  at  its  massy  structure 
and  impregnable  and  towering  walls.     I  have  just  seen  a 
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sUtenent,  in  which  the  gross  expense  of  this  prison  to  the 
state,  in  1823,  is  put  at  S2O9589,  and  the  earnings  of  the 
prisoners^  at  S^^SOT,  making  a  loss  to  the  state  for  that  year, 
of  SIO9782.  Each  convict,  during  the  year,  cost  $34.78/ 
which  is  within  a  cent,  I  think,  of  nine  cenia  and  a  half  a 
day.  In  1824,  there  were  confined  here  G08  convicts;  the 
gross  expense  for  that  year  was  S55,792,  and  the  earnings  of 
the  prisoners,  233,316.  The  gross  cost  for  each  was  291.67; 
and  the  nett  cost,  822.67,  aliout  six  cents  and  a  quarter  a  day. 
The  discipline  of  this  prison  is  highly  spoken  of,  and  the 
extraordinary  perfection  which  has  been  attained,  is  attri- 
buted to  the  single  circumstance  of  its  having  only  one  head, 
a  principal,  who  is  ch^irged  with  every  branch  of  its  con- 
cem5,  and  held  responsible  for  all.  The  punishing  power  is 
his,  as  is  also  the  control  over  the  assistants.  This  doctrine 
of  responsibility  is  altogether  orthodox,  and  is  good  every 
where,  in  prisons,  as  well  as  in  church  and  state. 

The  remains  of  ancient  fortifications  are  to  be  seen  in  this 
neighbourhood  by  those  who  have  leisure — but  what  can  you 
expect  of  me  in  such  matters,  who  reach  a  place  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  write  till  one  in  the  morning,  (eat  supper, 
of  course,)  and  leave  it  at  four? — By  the  help  of  the  lumber^^ 
and  of  the  morning's  dawn,  I  did  make  out  to  see  the  pri- 
aon,  and  also  the  general  aspect  of.  the  town  and  of  the  sur* 
rounding  country.  *  The  impression  made  upon  my  mind  ii 
highly  favourable  to  Auburn.  I  only  wish  I  could  have 
given  it  a  closer  inspection. 

The  country  for  the  entire  route,  or  nearly  so,  between . 
Auburn  and  this  place,  is  highly  interesting.    There  is  every 
variety  th.it  the  eye  can  take  delight  in,  and  that  fruitfulness 
ef  the  soil  which  insures  to  the  husbandman  the  certain  re- 
ward of  his  toils. 

Some  five  miles  before  reaching  Geneva,  we  overtook, 
scattered  along  the  road,  about  thirty  Indians  of  all  ages,  and 
of  both  sexes.  There  were  no  persons  in  the  stage  but  my- 
self and  Ben,  and  some  of  them  seeing  this,  made  signs  to 
the  driver  to  be  taken  in.     I  told  the  driver  to  accommodate 
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Iheih— >if  he  chote.  He  admitted  two.  Soon  aftcrt  a  boy, 
about  ten  yeam  old,  nig^d  as  Lasarun,  eame  running  after 
the  stage,  and  making;  signs  to  be  tnkeu  in  too— ^-the  driver 
cracked  his  whip  at  liim,  when  he  fell  behind  the  stage,  but 
continued  running.  His  looks  were  enough  to  excite  any 
one's  pity— so  I  called  to  the  driver  and  told  him  to  take 
the  boy  in,  and  I  would  pay  his  passage.  He  stopped  his 
horses,  and  the  poor  fellow  got  in,  but  was  almost  out  of 
breath. 

One  of  the  two  who  had  been  first  admitted,  I  ascertained, 
could  speak  English.  I  learned  from  him,  that  the  whole 
party  were  going  about  thirty  miles  further,  to  attend  the 
trial  of  one  of  their  people,  charged  with  murder.  What  an 
evidence  of  deep  interest  did  these  |)Oor  Indians  give  in  the 
journey  they  were  taking;  and  what  a  lesson  did  it  read  to 
their  civilized  brothers  jn  the  deep  concern  thus  manifested 
in  the  issue  of  the  trial! 

The  poor  boy,  it  seemed,  had  no  name— and  not  a  cent 
to  pay  his  way,  even  for  a  morsel  of  bread.  I  gave  him 
some  change,  and  called  him  Ben.  This  delighted  him,  as 
it  did  the  other  two,  who  would  every  now  and  tlien  give 
him  a  sly  look,  and  say,  Ben — Ben— and  then  laugh  immo- 
derately. Ben  at  last  turned  his  head  very  composedly 
whenever  he  was  called  by  this  name,  and  he  will,  doubtless, 
carry  it  with  him  to  his  grave. 

On  arriving  at  Geneva,  the  Indians  left  us,  and  proceeded 
on  their  journey  on  foot 

Geneva  is  certainly  a  most  lieautiful  town,  and  of  great 
promise.  It  stands  at  the  foot,  and  on  the  borders  of  Seneca 
lake,  and  is  built,  the  business  parts  of  it,  u|K>n  the  first  rise 
of  level  ground  immediately  along  the  lake  shore,  whilst, 
the  upper,  or  high  ground,  west,  is  also  set  out  with  some 
fine  buildings,  which  are  highly  ornamental,  not  less  on  ac* 
count  of  their  own  appearance,  than  on  that,  of  tlieir  com* 
manding  position.  The  hotel  at  which  the  stage  stopped,  is 
an  uncommonly  fine  building,  spacious,  and  handsomely  lo* 
rated,  just  on  the  lake  shore,  and  from  the  top  of  which,  1 
II 
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took  time  to  look  upon  the  lake,  which  is  ttrikiny^y  beau- 
tiful— its  waters  were  smooth  as  glass,  and  clear  as  chrystaL 
The  clay  (Sunday)  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  jud]i;e  of  the 
ap|)oarancc  of  Oeneva  as  a  place  of  business;  but  from  its 
exterior,  I  should  infer  it  was  prosperous  now,  and  tliat  it  is 
destined  to  bt'oonie  yet  more  ini{>ort.inf«  I  thhik,  is  very 
certain.    The  lake  is  thirty-five  miles  louf^j  and  three  or  four 
miles  wide.     Its  waters,  though  remorkahle  for  being  very 
cold,  it  is  said,  never  freeze.     It  is  moreover  said,  that  al* 
though  fn^quently  attempted  in  many  parts  of  if,  and  by  the 
most  skilful,  no  soundings  have  ever  l)een  made.     I  do  not 
infer  from  this,  however,  that  the  lake,  in  those  places,  has 
no  bottom,  thout^h  such  is  saiti  to  lie  the  fact.     I  think  it  more 
reasona))le  to  l>c!Ievi*  that  it  has;  and  that  the  bursting  up  of 
the  w»t<*r  al  t)io«?e  fathomless  |)oints  throws  back  the  lead,  as 
do  the  issii(*s  iVoni  the  bottoms  of  thp  lesser  springs  the  sand 
anil  •shells,  &c.,  as  we  have  seen;  and  the  lead  diverging,  is 
carried  off  horizontnllv,  the  action  of  the  water  still  sustain- 
ing  it  to  a  distance  till  the  line  is  run  out,  and  the  conclusion 
arrived  at,  that  'Hherc  is  no  liottom.''    What  are  these  lakes 
but  springs  of  a  larger  size? — I  know  all  this  is  supposition* 
Uut  1  am  satisfied  with  my  solution  of  the  problem,  liecause, 
perha|)s,  I  prefer  to  lielieve  in  any  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  inability  of  those  wlio  tried  it,  to  find  bottom,  to 
believing,  as  scmie  do,  that  the  lake,  at  those  places,  has  no 
bottom.     We  read  of  a  **botlomlcss  pit," — but  no  where,  at 
least  on  such  authority,  of  a  buUondess  lake.     If  we  did, 
and  if  it  were  in  the  bwfky  I,  for  one,  would  believe  it — 
there  being  already  many  things  there  which  the  line  of  my 
reason  is  not  long  eninigh  to  fatiiom,  but  the  truth  of  which 
I  am  not  going,  for  that  reason,  to  doubt;  I  think  it  is  safest 
to  stick  to  the  book.     What  though  parts  of  it  are  myste- 
rious? it  only  resembles  the  other  works  of  Uie  Almighty. 
Indeed  I  should  think  it  more  mysterious  still*  if  the  econo- 
my of  the  Eternal,  in  regard  to  us  lieingsof  a  day,  were  not 
sometimes,  and  in  sf>me  of  its  arrangements,  a  little  beyond 
our  comprehension:  and  especially  as  when  tlie  mists  thicken 
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upon  our  sight,  and  shut  it  out,  like  the  blue  piaeet  in  th^ 
scenery  of  the  universe,  in  which  the  eye  loses  itself,  no* 
thing  is  taken  from  the  roundness,  or  beauty,  or  perfection 
of  the  wholes 

I  was  told  by  a  person  who  acrompaniod  me  to  the  top* 
or  rather  to  the  up|)er  portico  of  Mr.  Lyneh*s  hotel,  th-il 
fine  trout  are  caught  in  Seneca  lukc^;  and  that  in  the  eom* 
mon  opinion,  their  mimb(*rs  would  Iks  greater  if  tlie  water 
were  not  so  cold. 

Geneva  was  located  hy  a  Col.  AViHia»n!i,  agent  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pulteney,  some years  ago,  who  named  it  after  tho 

town  of  the  same  name,  and  which  was  once  an  ally  of  one 
of  the  Cantons  of  Swit/eriand,  and  who  located,  at  the  sime 
time,  the  town  of  Unth,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  giving  it 
this  name  in  honour  of  Sir  Williani,  who  w:i^  earl  of  Bath. 
Bath  is  said  to  be  a  flourishing  town  also. 

I  was  joined  at  Geneva  hy  Judge  S— e,  of  Little  York, 
in  Canada,  his  lady,  and  niece,  a  most  interesting  and  cap-* 
tivating  child  of  about  seven  ycnrs  old.  We  dined  at  Ca- 
nandaigua,  which  is,  according  tu  my  taistc  and  observation, 
the  prettiest  town  I  have  yet  seen,  nor  will  I  l)c  thought 
extravagant  in  my  admiration  of  it,  at  least  by  those  who 
have  seen  it,  when  I  add  my  doubts  whether  there  is  one 
more  beautiful  in  the  United  States.  I  speak  notof  tho  style 
of  the  buildings,  though  this  is  excellent,  and  in  some  in* 
stances  of  superior  elegance;  nor  of  the  plan  of  the  town, 
nor  of  the  country  round  about,  nor  of  the  lake,  but  of  the 
whole  together — the  ioni  ensemhie.  From  the  hotel,  the 
view  is  captivating,  enibracing  a  wide  extent  of  uncommonly 
picturesque  scenery — vallies,  rolling  mountains,  &c.  Canan- 
daigua  lake,  along  the  northern  termination  of  which  the 
road  lies,  and  north  of  which,  and  at  some  considerable  re* 
move  from  it,  perhaps  half  a  mile,  Canandaigua  stands,  is  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and  when  blended  in  one  view  with 
the  scenery  in  every  direction  all  around  you,  and  with  tho 
town,  it  is  strikingly  beautiful.  A  little  island  was  pointed  • 
out  in  the  lake,  and  near  its  northern  termination,  on  which« 
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it  in  Mid,  the  Scnroa  Imliann  nouf^ht  ■  ludinp(  pUeo  for  their 
wonicn  aiul  chiltlren  when  they  ox|)octccl  an  attack  from 
General  Srhuvlcr, 

Tlicn*  i!(  M>iiHMhinf;  rcnuirkahlc  in  tho  atcp»  or  torracc-liko 
appcaniiirc  of  the  country  lK.*t\veon  Geneva  and  Canandai^i^iia* 
It  !ieeiiia  to  ha^'c  boen  formed  hy  the  action  of  the  waters 
which  appear  to  have  reccdetl  from  a  kind  of  divers;! ng  linei 
or  summit  level,  half  way  hetwcco  those  two  places  and  at 
intervals  of  time,  so  as  to  leave  each  terrace  in  each  succes- 
sive recession,  as  we  sometimes  see  it  on  river  shores,  (one 
half  of  the  o|K*ration  at  least,)  where  the  sand  is  thrown 
hi|;hest  farthest  from  the  waters,  and  a  step  lower,  and  then 
another,  and  lower  still,  till  you  reach  the  lieach  over  which 
the  waters  coiitiiuio  to  roll.  Sup|H)se  a  similar  operation 
u|Mm  the  othtT  side,  and  etpii-ilistant,  and  you  have  the  view, 
u|M>n  a  small  scale,  of  the  terrace  hetween  (ieneva  an<l  Ko« 
che!%ter.  Hut  1  leave  these  ap|KMrances  to  l)u  accoutited  for 
by  )(eolo|;ists. 

Flying,  as  1  am,  I  had  no  time  to  stop  and  take  a  look  at 
the  hurninj;  sprin|^,  not  far  from  Canandaigua.  These  arc 
worth  seeing,  if  the  account  given  of  them  be  correct  The 
flame  from  them,  it  is  said,  is  fre<piciuly  seen  burning  through 
and  in  contact  with  the  snow!  By  means  of  tulies,  this  gas 
b  said  to  have  been  conveyed  from  the  proprietor's  fields 
to  his  dwelling,  anil  from  which  a  suiriciency  of  heat  is  pro- 
cured,  by  its  mixture  with  the  atmospheric  air,  to  answer 
the  purjiose  of  cooking;  and  has  been  made  also  to  super- 
sede tlie  use  of  candles. 

From.  Canandaigua  we  took  the  route  through  Mendon 
and  Ptttsford,  to  this  place,  where  we  arrived  about  half  an 
hour  by  sun,  and  found  the  air  so  cold  as  to  make  fires  ne- 
cessary for  our  comfort  A  large  one  was  blazing  in  the 
bar-room  w*hen  we  entered;  and  many  persons  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  tlie  rare  luxury  of  a  blazing  fire  on  the  11th  night 
of  June.  I  asked  for  a  thermometer  to  note  tho  degfec  of 
temperature,  but  tlicre  was  none  at  hand. 
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I  miifit  ilcfor  whnl  I  may  linve  to  nay  About  Rochoitcr  till 
I  rt*acli  I^ewiNlownt  wliioli,  *Miarriii|C  iiocidontis**  wilt  bo  l4»« 
morrow  aflnrnooii;  tlui  (li^4tlnlco  froiii  hero  U  110  mili*ii* 

1  liiivo  jont  (liiipoMed  of  11  iiioilenitu  iiii|>|K*r9  a  little  U*a  aiicI 
A  crnckcr,  niid  aiii  ^oiiik  to  l)C(l,Motiiewhut|  but  not  much,  in- 
dispoNcd.  Kveryouw. 


/^wUfownj  Momlay^  June  12, 18126. 
Mv  Dear  *•• 

Rochester  in  now  to  be  spoken  of^  And  of  the  roule 
from  it  to  thiM  place.     I  nhnll  hnve  to  make  filioK  work  of 
both,  and  Hcnrc.ely  sketch  ns  I  ^o.     It  is  diflicuh  to  l)Cf(in  a 
ikctch  of  such  a  place  i\h  Rochester.    The  pincc  is  in  such 
motion^  mid  is  so  unniann^eahle  as  to  put  it  out  of  one*A  |kiiv« 
cr  to  keep  it  still  lon^  enough  to  say  much  alHiut  it.     It  ill 
like  an  inflated  halloou  rolling  and  tuinhliuK  along  the  grouncl. 
And  which  the  grapple  itself  cannot  steady.     It  is  uuquoa* 
tionnhly  n  wonderful  ttiwn;  and  a  town  of  extraordinary  pro* 
tensions.     It  may  he  referred  to  as  a  standing  proof  tliAt  the 
wilderness  mav  i)e  made  to  vanish  almost  at  a  stroke,  And 
give  place  in  as  little  time  to  a  city!     It  i*ealiy  won  Id  seem 
that  hy  one  hand  the  forest  had  been  made  to  disappear,  And 
with  tlie  other  a  city  hatl  been  made  to  grow  up  in  its  stead. 
It  was  only  fifteen  years  since  the  surveyor  dragged  his  chain 
over  the  l>rush,  and  dead  wood,  and  around  the  enormous  liv- 
ing trees  tbat  flourished  there,  and  divided  the  ground  into 
lots;  and  only  fourteen  years  since  the  place  was  first  settled! 
The  war,  it  is  said,  and  with  reason,  impeded  its  growth,  and 
choking  up  the  channels  that  were  prepared  to  let  in  the  set- 
tlers, put  it  back  at  least  two  years,  so  that  Rochester  is  only 
in  fact  alM)ut  twelve  yeai*s  old!     In  this  short  space  of  time, 
nearly  six  thousand  citizens  people  it — ^and,  as  if  it  was  des- 
tined to  come  up  at  once  a  full  grown  city,  without  waiting 
AS  usual  for  the  gradual  increase  and  perfection  of  its  several 
parts,  we  see  here  some  of  the  finest  and  most  commodious 
public  houses;  an  eye  and  ear  infirmary;  a  bank;  .?<>  churches, 
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EpiscoiMliaiif  Prcftbyterian^  Methodist,  Quakerf  and  Catholic; 
ifourt  hoti9c  and  jail;  and  public  baths!  This  you  may 
Rnd  some  difliculty  in  belicvin^^;  but  believe  me  it  is  so.  Nor 
are  these  appendoji^es  part  of  a  log-house  settlement.  The 
town  is  generally  liuilt  of  brick,  and  the  bouses  arc  command- 
\n%<t  and  ,^mc  of  them  iKMUtiful.  Huildini^s  appear  to  bo 
ninuin);  up  as  rapidly  as  ever,  and  so  prcssinj^  is  the  demand 
lliat  the  workmen  have  no  time  to  clear  the  streets  of  the  rub- 
bish, the  lumber,  1  mean,  and  >havinics«  and  hills  of  mortar^ 
and  broken  bricks,  that  \fi\  well  nij^h,  in  sonu^  places,  to  choke 
up  tho  Mrccts.  It  is  like  a  hive;  and  the  apertun^s  every 
where  around  it,  aii*  full  of  b«.TS,  pressing;  into  it.  Kvery 
tiling  in  Itochestcr  hK>kcd  to  me  to  he  in  motion,  it  is  true 
the  day  had  stille<l  the  noise  of  the  lianimers  and  trowels,  &c. 
but  the  hands  of  the  workmen  appeared  to  have  let  them  go 
only  for  a  moment.  The  streeU  are  laid  off  regularly,  and 
the  side  ways  of  several  of  them  are  paved  wiih  Hag  stones. 

The  country  round  about  is  fertile  lieyond  any  idea  you 
can  form  of  it;  and  the  town  is  near  the  Genessee  river,  and 
not  (arfrom  the  falls,  which  are  ninety  feet  high.  I  saw  only 
the  spray  ascending  from  the  bottom,  into  which  the  water 
tumbles,  looking  like  mist  high  up  in  the  sky.  Who  has 
not  heard  of  the  Genessee  country?  And  of  its  proverbial 
fertility?  On  the  river,  and  near  Uochester,  are  numerous 
manufactories,  which  have  also  recently  sprung  up  here,  and 
thv:ii»  l)ear  strong  testimony  to  the  action  within  the  town. 

1  do  not  wonder  at  all  at  the  man  (not  of  Koss,  but)  of  Ro- 
chester, who,  on  arriving  at  New  York,  exclaimed:  /^of  all 
the  places  1  have  seen  New  York  reminds  me  most  of  Uo- 
chester." Perhaps  the  noise  and  bustle  of  Rochester  may 
have  been  the  tirsi  sounds  of  the  son  that  hud  ever  filled  his 
cars,  lie  might  have  been  a  settler  in  those  parts,  and  heard 
nothing  but  ihe  momentary  crash  of  the  falling  of  a  tree,  and 
the  sound  of  the  axe,  as  the  workman,  stroke  after  stroke^ 
divided  it  info  ten  feet  lengths;  and  of  the  maul,  heavy  and 
dull,  in  its  sounds,  as  it  fell  upon  the  wedge  tliat  split  it  up 
into  rails— or  of  Uic  sharper  sounds  of  the  broad  axe^  as  it 
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chippeA  oflTthe  prdjcctionB,  and  Amoothed  down  the  fides  <»f 
the  log!i«  or  cut  thcnn  into  dovc*tiiiU  for  the  cabin  in  which  he 
liveil,  which  being  done,  M  waM still  again,  save  when  in  spring 
time,  he  entered  hts  **clearing/'  and  drove  his  oxen  over 
the  rugged  ground,  when  the  echoes  of  his  own  voice  in  eom* 
manding  those  dull  animals,  or  the  crack  of  his  whip,  were 
all  the  sounds  that  fell  upon  his  enr — till  suddenly  the  work 
of  the  building  of  Korhoster  commenced,  and  astounded  him! 
Nothing  rang  in  his  ears  afliTwards  to  e(|ual  the  confusion  of 
those  first  unil  middeiily  ri'eat(*d  sounds,  and  they  were  oven  , 
inoi*e  det^ply  impressed  ami  uuihiplied«  than  were  those  whicli 
he  afterwards  hoard  in  New  Vork.«  His  first  impressions, 
like  tliose  of  most  of  us,  were  I  he  dee|K\st,  and  most  lasting— 
Like  the  child  who  sees  the  candle,  and  wonders  at  its  blaze, 
and  at  last  grasps  il  with  its  unsus|K'oting  hand,  sees  aflcr* 
wards  at  a  distance  a  mountain  on  fire,  and  is  reminded  by  it 
of  the  candle.  The  candle  had  made  a  first  and  lasting  im* 
prcssion  in  the  one  case,  and  served  as  a  rallying  point  for  the 
recollection  in  all  that  reseml>led  fire;  and  so  had  Rochester 
to  this  wonder-stricken  man  in  all  that  Vesembled  the  bustle 
and  noise  and  business  scenes  of  a  great  city.  But  after  all 
he  had  but  a  child's  head. 

Soon  after  leaving  Rochester,  we  reached  that  extraor- 
dinary ridge,  called  tlie  **/////^c  Koad.*^  It  commencea 
near  to  Rochester,  and  continues  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Lewistown*,  and  though  but  a  highway,  and  principally  of 
sand,  is  a  great  curiosity.  This  ridge  is  in  some  places  but 
little  more  than  wide  enough  to  allow  the  |)ass4ige  of  the 
aUige;  and  is  never  so  wide  as  for  the  eye  to  be  without  the 
range  of  its  width  both  ways.  Sometimes  it  inclines  gra*  - 
dually  into  the  valleys  on  both  sides,  then  again  the  ways  to 
the  depths  below  are  precipitous  and  appalling!  S|)ecuIation 
has  been  busy  in  regard  to  this  ridge.  Many  theories  have 
been  built  u|>on  it.  I  would  venture  one,  or  more,  if  you 
will  not  think  mo  too  adventurous.  You  will  only  have  to 
recur  to  your  limits.  Within  these,  and  there  is  no  getting 
without  them,  1  am  (nxe  as  a  bird,  and  know  no  horixon 
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less  UQiTcrsal  than  I  sec.  If  I  alight  in  my  way  upon  « 
wrong  point,  or  feci  too  feeble  to  suAtaid  mytieif,  1  have 
only  to  lid  my  pinions  and  seek  a  right  one. 

N0W9  as  to  the  cause  or  origin  of  this  extraordinary  ridge^ 
I  believe  all  agree  to  refer  its  creation  to  the  agency  of  water. 
But  the  water  of  what?  My  own  lielicf  is,  the  waters  of  a 
great  sea,  the  remains  of  which  upon  tlie  one  hand  arc  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Lake  Ontario;  and  on  the  other  by 
those  of  the  little  lakes  of  Oucida,  Otisco,  Skeneateles,  Owas* 
CO,  Cayuga,  Geneva,  Canandaigua,  &c.  This  lK*lief,  or  the* 
or}*,  rcf|uirc8  that  the  waters  should  have  retired  from  either 
side  of  this  ridge;  and  so  1  believe  ihey  did.  Nearly  all 
those  little  lakes,  if  not  all,  have  connection  yet  with  Lake 
Ontario,  and  doubtless  formed  part  of  a  vast  inland  sea, 
reaching  to  some  southern  boundary  that  migiit  possibly  be 
defined,  and  breaking  over  at  some  point,  or  points,  the 
country  was  drained  as  we  now  see  it,  leaving  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  lesser  lakes  as  thcy  are.  But  where  the  southern 
rtTcssion  of  the  waters  found  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic,  1  am 
not  prc|Kireil  to  say.  At  this  ridge,  the^o  two  divisions  of 
water  may  have  met,  and  here  the  de|>o«it  may  have  been 
made,  and  here  left  by  the  retiring  of  the  waters.  But  how 
useless  is  speculation— -and  how  wild  too!  It  is  far  easier, 
my  dear  ''''*,  to  refer  all  this  variety  upon  our  earth's  sur- 
face, of  mountain  and  valley,  hill  and  dale,  and  the  more 
irn'irubr  pro|)ortions  to  that  awfully  calamitous  period,  when 
*^nhe  fountains  of  the  great  deep*'  were  broken  up;  and 
when,  as  CamplH:ll  tells  us, 

**A'»lior«les9  ocean  tumbled  round  Uie  globe.** 

1  think  I  may  feel  secure  upon  this  rock,  and  here  there* 
fore  1  take  my  stand. 

We  pa^^ed  on  this  route  several  little  towns,  all,  or  nearly 
all  of  them  ap|iearcd  to  be  flourishing.  Among  these  I  was 
pariieuljriy  struck  with  the  neat  appearance  of  one  called 
Gaink.h,  where  an  academy  of  brick  was  going  up.  What 
could  tlie  citizens  do  to  elevate  its  character  so  eifcctually  as 
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to  build  an  academy?  I  wish  these  fountains  of  science  were 
open  in  every  village  and  hamlet  of  our  land.  Our  liberty 
will  remain  secure  while  the  |)eople  continue  to  be  enlight* 
onedf  and  the  order  and  polisli  of  society  will  he  prrsH^rvcd* 
But  once  i^noranty   "/f^rcwW/,  a  long  fartkotll  io  all  our 

On  approaching;  Lcwistown,  and  when  within  a  mile  or 
so  of  it,  we  are  in  the  neif!;hbourhood  of  the  Tuscarora  reser« 
vation*  a  place  of  rest,  it  may  lie  hoped,  for  some  two  liun» 
dreil  and  about  fifty  of  these  pt'uple,  who  a  Ion);  time  ^go 
emigrated  from  North  CHrolina,  and  joined  the  confederacy 
of  the  then  five  nations,  making;  it  six.  I  may  |>0Mibly  see 
these  Indians  on  my  ixaurn,.  when  1  may  write  you  some* 
thing  about  them. 

We  arrived  at  this  place  alwiit  an  hour  by  sun.  The  most 
commanding  object,  on  entering  lA*wistown,  is  the  monu- 
ment' of  General  Brock,  beyond  and  U|>on  the  heights  of 
Queenstown,  jusi  across  the  Niagara  river.  The  town  is 
small,  and  has  nothing  very  important  or  striking  in  its  ap* 
peamnce;  but  it  is  full  of  inti*resting  recollections  of  the  late 
war.  Several  well  clrt^ssed  Tnscaixu'as  were  returning  from 
it  as  we  drove  in,  having  U'eii  here,  as  I  8up|>osedy  shop- 
ping. 1  find  myself  in  excellent  cpiarters.  The  hotel  is 
new,  and  very  pleasant  in  all  respects. 

I  was  highly  gralificd  with  my  company,  and  quite  in 
love  with  my  little  prattling  companion,  the  niece  of  Judge 
S  e,  a  sweet,  intelligent  child,  wlioso  ac(|uireinents  are 
far  beyond  her  years.  A  steamboat  l>eing  re|)orted  ready, 
and  which  it  took  the  remainder  of  this  evening  for  the 
Judge  to  reach,  I  reluctantly  parted  with  them — receiving  , 
a  gracious  invitation,  should  I  visit  York,  to  let  them  know 
it  I  scribbled  some  lines  with  my  pencil  for  my  little  fa- 
vourite, presented  them,  and  received  at  parting  a  kiss  in 
return.  1  ho|>e  so  sweet  a  bud  may  be  permitted  to  live, 
and  bloom  into  a  flower,  as  beautiful  as  piescnt  appearances 
authorize  the  belief  that  it  will  be.  You  shall  hear  from  me 
from  tlie  Falls  of  Niagara — till  then,  good  bye. 
13 
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/htts  of  A:afr0r  ,  (frr^h^it.  Cmiitda^)  > 

Tumlay^  Jvne  1 3, 1 826.     > 
MrDEAi^** 

Mv  last  was  from  I^ewistown.     Havinf^  received 

there  tlio  information  that  tho  stoamhoat,  the  Superior,  would 

nof  \Q9ve  Huflalo  for  Detroit  before  the  lOth,  I  iletermined 

to  remain  in  the  neiehbourhood  of  l^wistown  for  three  or 

four  iiaAs,  and  visit  Fort  Geory;e,  the  Tuscarora  Indians, 

these  falhs  &c.,  and  maile  arrange  men  U(  accordingly. 

A  little  afier  night  a  carriage  drove  up,  when  1  thought 
I  recognized  a  voice  that  I  had  heard  liefore.  I  looked  out 
of  the  window,  and  hy  the  light  of  the  moon,  distingtiished 
the  person  of  a  man  that  was,  if  not  familiar,  at  least  like 
sonic  one  whom  I  had  M:vn  recent  1}* — hut  1  was  unable  to 
determine  who  he  was,  or  where  1  had  seen  him.  On  going, 
down  this  morning  to  breakfa>t,  who  should  I  meet  in  the 
{ia>s:ige  but  my  CharlcH  J.  Fox^  of  Albany,  who  instantly 
re^cognizcd  me,  and  in  les.4  time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  write 
his  name,  ascertained  my  destination,  and  informed  me  of 
\\h  own.  lie  was  bound,  with  his  family,  to  Grand  river, 
on  Lake  Krie;  and  on  my  asking  when  he  intended  to  leave 
Lcwistown,  got  for  answer,  that  he  should  be  off  **c//rer//y.*' 
I  mentioned  the  information  I  had  received  res|>ecting  the 
time  when  the  Su|>erior  would  leave  Huffaloe — when  he  re* 
plied,  **if  you  are  right,  then  1  am  bad  off."  We  were  then 
at  the  breakfast  table,  which  he  left  in  a  second  to  hunt  for 
a  newspaper.  He  soon  returned,  bringing  one  in  his  hand, 
saying,  'Sve  dxa.boih  right — the  Sii|>erior  is  sure  enough 
atlvertised  for  the  l!nh,  but  the  Clay  for  the  14th.''  Of  this 
1  had  not  been  informed,  so  1  instantly  determined  to  go  on, 
anil  we  left  Lewistowu  in  company. 

The  descent  for  a  hundred  yards,  or  so,  from  the  heights 
of  lA*\vistown  to  the  Niagara  river,  is  so  steep,  as  to  make 
it  unsafe  for  the  stage  to  descend  to  the  landing,  so  it  stop- 
ped on  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  a  small  house  by  the  road  side, 
from  whence  our  bagt^age  was  taken  down  by  tlie  hand,  and 
we  walked  to  the  landing. 
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The  first  impresfiion  I  felt  on  sccin^^  the  rapid  whirl  of 
the  current,  was  that  of  surprise  that  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer 
should  have  attempted,  in  the  face  of  hatterles,  and  with 
such  a  landing  to  make,  so  precipitous,  and  with  such  hills 
to  climh,  to  cross  here,  unless,  indee<l,  the  ferrymen  had 
been  experienced,  an<l  the  huats  in  all  rea|>ect*t,  exactly 
adapted  to  the  enterprizc.  I  did  not  doubt  the  skill  of  our 
ferrymen,  practised  as  ihey  are,  to  Uike  us  over  in  safijty, 
and  yet  no  one  can  look  at  the  whirls,  and  rapidity  of  the 
current,  witliout  feeling  some  doidit,  if  nothing  more,  as  to 
the  point  where  the  oppo!«ite  landinii^  is  to  l)C  made.  After 
having  been  whirled  round  and  round  for  at  least  twice  the 
distance  lh.it  nii'rks  the  hreadth  of  the  river,  wc  were  laud* 
ed  at  the  very  point  that  h  «il  been  selected.  Hut  this  never 
could  have  been  accomplishe<l  by  any  save  ex|)erienced  boat* 
men.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  force  of  the  counter  cur- 
rents, and  the  a(!tion  of  the  eddies  upon  the  boat,  and  to 
make  the  corresponding  calculations — for-  at  one  time  you 
are  forced  down  the  river,  and  at  another,  driven  up  it. 

On  landing,  we  proceeded  on  foot  up  the  hill  to  Queens- 
town,  to  the  tavern,  and  paid  our  passage  in  a  stage  that  we 
were  told  would  be  along  directly  from  Fort  George.  Mean- 
while, we  concluded  to  ascend  the  heights  and  see  the  battle 
ground,  and  the  monument  of  General  Brock.  The  ascent 
was  steep,  and  the  distance  full  half  a  mile,  and  the  day  hot. 
We  s;iw  the  remains  of  the  works  of  defence  which  the 
British  had  erected,  and  walked  over  the  ground  that  had 
been  made  wet  with  the  blodd  of  contending  armies.  The 
places  where  Col.  Wool  gallantly  tore  from  a  bayonet  the 
white  handkerchief  that  had  been  hoisted  upon  it  by  one 
who  sup|)osed  it  was  time  to  stop  the  carnage,  ami  the  ascent, 
some  distance. further  down,  up  which  the  intrepid  Fenwtck 
was  climbing  when  \\c  received  from  a  pistol  ball  a  shot  down 
his  face,  from  his  forehead  to  his  chin,  which  left  a  deep  fur- 
row there,  and  carried  with  it  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  part 
of  the  organ  itself,  were  both  pointed  out  to  us.  The  sight 
m(  these  places  revived  recollections  of  the  eventful  times  in 
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which  they  happened,  and  %vhich/  if  I  had  leisure,  I  would 
refer  to  more  at  large— hut  I  mufit  pans  on.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  the  river,  and  the  p;round,  and  tlie  points  to  he  car- 
ried were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  no  ordinary  men  to 
dare  them,  and  none  woul<l,  hut  such  as  did.  But  we  have, 
luppily  for  our  country,  no  lack  of  such  materials;  tliey  are 
indijrenoiis  to  the  soil,  and  are  no  Icsm  at  home  on  the  ocean* 

The  monument  of  General  Drock  is  one  hundred  and  fif- 
tccn  feet  ht«ih,  with  a  hnsc,  it  is  said,  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  ahovc  the  river.  It  resemliles,  at  a  distance,  the 
monument  of  Washington,  in  Haltimoix*,  hut  without  its  due 
proportions  at  the  hasc:  the  hase  of  this  lieinj;  too  small.  It 
is  hiiilt  of  i^rey  limestone.  The  prospect  from  the  hill  on 
which  it  ^stands  is  very  commaniling.  We  saw  the  entrance 
into  l^ke  Ontario^  and  all  the  intermediate  points  of  Queens- 
town,  and  Lewistown*  of  course,  and  a  vast  extent  of  l>euu- 
tifuh  scenery  all  round — lioth  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  way  into  the  base  of  the  monument  was  o|)en, 
and  on  entering;  it,  we  found  it  filled  with  lime  and  lumber. 
There  were  no  steps  by  which  to  ascend  to  its  top.  It 
stinds  south,  and  west  of  the  spot  where  it  is  said  the  )i;cne- 
ral  fell;  and  about  two  htmdrcd  yanls  from  it. — And  there 
is  the  eglantine  busli,  near  which  he  fell — and  which  an  Irish 
woman,  whf>sc  husl)an<l  was  in  the  bailie,  assured  us,  *M)0> 
thin^  had  been  able  to  kill,  and  never  would  be.'' 

An  accident  bavins;  bap);cned,  as  we  afterwards  learned| 
to  the  stage,  we  were  delayed  for  at  least  two  hours  upon 
lhc>e  hcii^hts — nor  is  it  so  certain  when  we  should  have  got 
oif,  had  we  not  sent  a  messenger  to  the  stage  ollice  to  say 
Uiat  it  was  not  |>ossible  ibr  us  to  be  delayed  longer,  and  to 
HM|ucst  that  some  kind  of  conveyance  should  be  sent  to  us. 
T«\o  two*liorse  wagons,  drawn  by  Canadian  ponies,  were 
soon  in  motion,  and  in  these  we  took  our  seats  on  the  ihonu- 
mcni  hi. I.  We  passed,  on  our  route,  several  places  of  inte- 
rest The  seat  of  the  late  duke  of  Kichmond  was  pointed 
out  to  us — a  neai  cottage  looking  building,  as  was  also  the 
liimuUf  or  Uie  direction,  raiiicr,  lu  which  they  were,  that 
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have  been  rendered  more  particularly  interenting  by  having 
discloaeily  by  the  blowinj;  down  of  a  tree,  the  roots  of  which 
uptiirninf^  much  earth,  many  human  bones,  and' the  relics*  of 
Iiidiann,  such  as  licads,  pipes,  &c.,  that  had  lain  concealed 
there,  perhaps  for  centuries — ^also  the  battle  fields. 

We  arrived  in  safety  in  our  new  mo«le  of  conveyance,  mt 
this  place — this  p;ieat;^or^c  of  waters;  and  I  have  this  mo* 
mcnt  returned  from  a  survey  of  the  terrible  grandeur!—- 
Dinner  is  announced,  ami  after  which,  the  time  will  havo 
come  for  our  departure  to  Uullkloe,  whci*c  I  will  resume  and 
finish  this  letter. 

Bttffaioe. 

We  have  just  arrived  at  this  flourishing  place:  the 
sun  is  about  an  hour  lii«rh.  It  mailers  not  how  rapid  the 
glance  is  that  surveys  Huflfaloe,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  one  that  it  is  destined  to  be  among  the  greatest  of  our 
western  towns.  But  to  go  back  to  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and 
to  the  battle  fields  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  first  thing  I  did  on  arriving  at  Forsytli%  was  to  go 
to  the  up|)cr  portico  of  his  house,  and  look  from  thence  U|>on 
this  **hell  of  waters!'*  *•*•••♦♦••  j  have  been  as 
far  as' the  note  of  admiration,  after  ^'waters,"  for  five  mi- 
nutes,  thinking  wliether  1  shall  attempt  to  give  ydu  a  de« 
scription  of  this  iudescrihable  cat;iract — 1  am  not  yet  deter- 
mined what  to  do — slop,  or  go  on.  You  will,  no  doiiht, 
expect  something,  and  1  should  be  sorry  to  disap|M)int  you, 
yet  I  shull  disappoint  you  any  way->-lbr  how  can  any  con- 
ception be  given  of  that  for  which  there  is  no  |)arallel,  and 
with  which  there  is  nothing  to  compare  it?  To  what  would 
you  liken  tiie  sun?  Uut  the  sun  does  not  surpass  all  the 
powers  of  language  to  dcscrilH!  it  as  a  world  of  light,  illu- 
minating and  warming  the  universe,  more  than  docs  the 
Nini^ara  cauract  all  that  relates  to  the  ocean,  or  the  fountains 
which  dash  down  the  mountain  precipices  to  minglo  their 
waters  with  it  To  comprehend  the  falls  of  Niagara,  3'ou 
must  seCy  and  hear  them— you  must  Utercfiire  Ix^hold   for 
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jounelf— then  eume  along  with  me  to  the  top  of  Fonyth^t 
bouse   There!  *what  think  you  of  tliat?— On  your  right, 
ind  south,  and  just  before  you,  is  that  almoiit  aemi-eireular 
verge  of  seven  humlred  yarih  round,  and  over  which,  an 
unbrukcn  burf  tce  of  trans)Kirent  green  water  pours  without 
a  particle  of  f«>ani  at  the  turn,  and  at  the  rate  of,  perhaps, 
fjteen  miUionf  of  ions  in  tweniy-four  hours!    But  all 
which  hn^aks  into  foam  in  itH  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
feta  of  pori.endicul.'ir  descent  a.t  ahout  seventy  feet  from  the 
turn  of  the  ve.  gc,  leaving  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  of 
foam  and  spray  in  the  regions  lielow,  which  flying  up  into 
mi^l,  furnishes  a  medium,  and  place  of  repose  for  an  im, 
as  if  to  mock  the  eye  %vilh  the  rahn  and  settled  splendour 
of  its  glory,  at  the  ttame  moment  that  it  is  convulsed  by  the 
terror  and  tumult  of  the  scene  below!     Passing  your  eye  a 
little  further  round  to  the  left,  is  («oat,  or  Iris  island^  which 
separates  the  falls  on  the  British  from  those  on  the  American 
side,  and  licyond  that,  and  further  round,  arc  the  rapids,  on 
the  (ithor  siile  of  the  island,  and  the  great  sheet  of  water, 
nine  hundred  feil  broad,  foam,  nearly  from  the  verge,  flying 
over  in  a  more  |>erpi*ndicular  descent,  and  in  a  thinner  sheet, 
to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.     That  side  is 
less  niagnilicent  than  this,  but  is  it  not  also  grand?    *Tlien 
up  the  river,  and  u|)on  this  side  of  the  island,  and  to  your 
right  again,  (that  is,  if  you  can  disengage  your  eye  from  the 
crescent,)  you  see  for  better  than  half  a  mile  the  rapids  gal- 
lopping  on,  all  white  with  loam,  to  the  tremendous  precipice; 
Hut  just  liefore  they  n»ach  it,  do  you  see  how  they  seem  to 
shrink  fmni  the  leap,  and  how  smooth  they  become,  and  how 
ptcn!     Do  the  terrors  of  the  approaching  deep  thus  0|)erate 
to  make  what  was  but  a  minute  before  so  buoyant  and  white 
with  foam,  pour  over  here  with  a  surface  so  dejiressed  and 
)o  Kmoiith?^>r  is  it  lH*causr  their  rocky  bed  at  this  turnifig 
place  is  itst*lf  woin  smooth  atid  deep,  and  there  is  iHitliing 
tointcrc>*pl  the  great  river  in  its  fall  into  the  gulf  boiow? 
OswAMo!— ovkhI — :ire  the  only  words  that  can  coiiV«*y  iho 
impression  arising  from  the  sight  of  the  rapids  above,  and 
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the  W\n  holow.  They  appear  to  he  the  wonia  spoken  hy 
the  Eternal  when  the  hurryinfi;,  and  splashinp;,  and  foaming 
arene  of  the  rapids  commenced;  and  when  their  waters  firat 
made  their  pilch  into  the  awful  profound!  Tlie  impelling 
mandate  has  never  lK*cn  for  a  moment  distolicyedt  and  it  as 
yet  **onward^**  and  ^^overy**  and  will  lie,  till  the  same  voice 
shall  Hpcak,  and  alter  the  arranf^cment;  or  break  up  the  con* 
nexion,  and  the  form  of  it,  which  now  exists  between  these 
falls  and  the  great  chain  of  laken  whose  outlet  is  over  thcnu 

Now  come  with  mc  from  the  portico.  I  will  take  you  to 
another,  and  more  awful  view.  The  way  leads  from  the 
bark  of  Forsyth's  house,  and  through  the  garden  to  the  edg^ 
of  ihe  level  on  which  the  house  stands — from  which  level, 
and  at  some  two  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  you  descend, 
by  means  of  steps  cui  out  of  the  bank,  u|K)n  another  plain, 
which  seems  to  he  on  a  level  with  the  river  and  the  verge  of 
the  cataract.  The  ground  you  sec  is  damp,  and  every  flow* 
ere t,  and  s|)ear  of  grass,  and  hush;  the  arl)or  vita*,  and  the 
as|)en,  are  all  wet — it  is  from  lite  spray  which  you  see  Hying 
up  before  you  like  a  white  summrr  cloud,  and  which  falls 
again  in  one  ceaseless,  hut  delicate  slM)wer.  No  clouds  iiro 
needed  to  discharge  their  treasures,  to  make  green  and  love* 
ly  the  verdure  that  grows  here. 

These  planks  that  lie  before  you,  lead,  one  division  of 
them,  that  to  your  right,  to  the  table  rock;  they  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  you  dry  shod,  for  you  see  how  wet  the  ground 
is.  In  the  direction  of  that  rock  comes  the  up|>er  curvature 
of  the  river,  and  do  you  see  how  it  circles  off  again  as  if  to 
spare  us;  and  how  it  strikes  against  an  elevation  of  its  rocky 
limits,  and  throws  a  vast  sheet  of  water  upwards,  and  gives 
you  that  fine  view  of  its  under  surface.,  and  that  lieautiful 
edge,  so  white  with  foam?  Hut  it  docs  not  seem  safe  to  ven* 
turc  upon  that  rock;  it  is  the  table  rock,  as  I  have  told  you, 
part  of  which  not  long  since,  and  under  circumstances  of 
a  peculiar  interest,  fell  off  into  the  caverns  below.  Let  nic 
mention  Uieso  circumstances,  as  I  received  them  from  For 
syth. 
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One  creninfCy  Forsythi  on  fi^oinc;  out  upon  this  tock^  hit 
eye  beinji;  familiar  with  all  it^  .parts,  detected  a  crack  across 
it.    He  returned  to  admonish  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentle* 
men,  who  were  in  the  practice  of  goinc;  out  upon  it  every 
ereningf  and  who  would  sometimes  take  their  tea  therci 
against  venturing  upon  it  again;  but  he  missed  them.    They 
were  out  rambling — and  before  they  relurned,  as  usual,  paid 
their  visit  to  this  rock.     On  arriving  at  the  house  Mr.  P« 
mentioned  to  them  his  discovery,  and  that  he  had  been  in 
search  of  them  to  give  the  alarm.     His  communication  made 
but  a  light  imprcssioui  as  they  had  been  there  since,  and  had 
seen  no  change,     lie  was,  however,  so* well  convinced  of  the 
danger,  as  to  have  a  fence  run  across  the  rock,  and  inside  the 
ensure  or  crack.     In  the  night,  and  when  nature  ail  round 
was  sleeping,  except  the  falls,  a  terrible  sound  startled  every 
thing,  and  by  its  alarming  import,,  lifted  every  head  from  its 
pillow,  that  the  ear  might  the  mure  distinctly  comprehend 
its  meaning — but  it  died  away,  or  was  absorbed  in  the  noise 
of  the  cataract,  whilst  the  trembling  of  the  house  that  had 
been  shaken,  also  gradually  subsided,  and  all  was  still  and 
steady  again.     It  was  Ijelieved  to  lie  an  earth(|uake,  but 
where  the  great  convulsion  had  taken  place  no  one  presum* 
edtojtidge.     In  the  morning  Mr.  F.  went  to  the  rock,  and 
found  tliat  it  was  broken  at  the  place  indicited  by  the  cracky 
and  luid  fallen  into  the  caverns  lielow,  where  it  lay  strewed 
in  thousands  of  huge  fragments!     IL'  i*eturned  and  made  this 
known  to  the  coni|rany,  who  felt,  and  with  horror,  how  nar- 
row their  esca|>e  had  lieen!     The  fall  of  the  rock  had  oeea- 
siiMunl  the  noise  which  was  tiken  for  an  eartlnpiake. 

We  will  not  go  out  upon  the  rttmains  of  this  rock,  but  just 
look  over  from  its  connexion  with  the  main  on  which  we  now 
s^tand;  and  now  we  will  go  to  that  little  watch*box  as  it  appears 
tol)c  with  its  shar|)ened  top  just  above  the  hill,  and  to  our  lefL 
Its  octagonal,  or  hexagonal  form  is  just  visible.  It  leads  by 
means  of  any  (|uantity  of  steps  which  strike  out  from  a  cen- 
tre sliaft  abd  fasten  to  the  outside  of  this  tower,  to  the  world 
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below— -and  when  we  shall  get  to  the  bottom  and  look  up, 
this  tower  will  appear  like  the 

<*Miftt  of  nooM  till  admiral.** 

This  going  down  is  fatigtiing  enough,  but  you  will  find  it 
more  difficult  getting  buck. — However,  come  along.     Tliis 
you  see  is  sure  enough  an  awful  abyss!     No  wonder,  how* 
ever,  when  for  centuries  this  river  has  been  pouring  over 
here,  and  excavating  and  deo|)eiiing  the  gulf.    You  see  tho 
same  roll  of  the  green  body  of  water,  thick,  smooth  and 
flowing,  coming  over  the  curve,  and  there  on  your  right  iliat 
sheet  which,  following  the  inclination  given  to  it  by  the  rock 
over  which  it  flies,  Ktill  shows  you  its  under  surface,  and  its 
edge  of  foam.     It  crosses,  you  see,  part  of  the  great  lioily  of 
the  fall,  diagonally,  and  shoots  far  in  towards  the  centre  of 
the  gulf.     Those  rocks  tJiat  over-hang  their  base,  and  appear 
ready  to  fall  on  and  crunh  y<iu,  and  which  seem  to  l>e  brush* 
ed  by  the  passing  clouds,  are  about  three  hundi*e<l  feet  above 
you;  and  all  these  piles  of  hmken  rocks,  are  the  frngmentu 
that  every  now  and  then  fall  from  those  projections — and  no 
wonder,  for  do  you  not  feel  how  the  earth  shakes?    Now  you 
have  the  view  of  this  mighty  cataract;  the  verge  above,  and 
the  pouring  over  of  the  water,  and  the  foam  l)elow,  and  the 
spray  flying  away  into  the  air,  and  in  its  midst  that  beauli-   ^ 
ful  iris,  which,  although  the  spray  be  so  evolved  and  various, 
retains  its  ponition  uiichang(*d;  and  on  your  light  at  your 
feet,  look  again  at  the  piles  of  rocks,  and  above  and  over  you, 
at  the  rough  pmjecting  and  dripping  siiles  of  the  great  moun- 
tain of  rocks-  out  of  which  they  have  fallen,  and  then  at  that 
sheet  of  white  loam  on  the  American  si<le— and  how  terribly 
sublime  all  this  is! 

Hut  1  must  pass  on  and  go  beyond  that  sheet  of  watery  that 
flies  over  to  our  right,  and  wlucli  displays  its  under  surface, 
as  if  to  invite  you  to  look  liehind  it,  and  between  it  and  the 
wall  of  rock;  and  see  how  the  confusion  appears  there.  Well, 
I  am  back,  and  safe — but  was  flisappointed  in  my  wish  to  see 
behind  the  cascade.  T  reaclicd  the  point  fi*0Dt  which  two 
13 
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iteps  more  would  have  conducted  me  in  its  rear,  when  a  gust 
of  Kpny  rushing  out,  impelled  by  some  suddenly  released 
air,  nearly  suffocated  mc»  and  I  was  compelled  to  retreat.-— 
Yuu  know  I  was  wet  before,  but  now  I  was,  as  the  folks  say, 
•rri«i»i w.^  trc/. .   The  first  thing  I  saw,  was  Ben,  who  had 
eamcsijy  iniplorcMl  mc  not  to  venture,  and  whoso  eyes  had 
hevn  tnmed  in  all  directions,  but  chiefly  to  the  rocks  that 
liuiiK  over  us,  and  whirh  he  lottkcd  every  moment  to  see 
tumble  down,  and  who  could  not  Ih'.  induce<l  to  go  more  than 
halfway  from  the  steps  or  tower,  to  the  cataract     lie  saw 
mc  ivMie  from  the  mist  that  had  envclo|)ed  me,  and  at  that 
inslnnt  he  ran,  making  the  rock^'  fragments  fly  from  under 
his  feet,  as  he  went,  till  he  reachetl  the  tower,  when  entering 
it  he  stood  to  get  breath.     When  I  overtook  him,  I  found 
him  holding  on  to. the  part  of  the  building,  and  looking  back 
over  his  i^houlder,  as  if  doubtful  whether  I  was  safe,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  my  sprite  that  he  had  seen  issuing  from. the  mist; 
but  on  rt'cog'tizing  me  he  exclaimed,  with  hurried  and  pant* 
inj;  breath,  but  with  deep  emphasis:  *^Vi>,  /  do  hold  this  io 
be  a  fiia^i  dans^ertpus  placeP* 

1  returned  to  the  house,  dried  my  clothes,  dined,  and  took 
the  stage  for  this  place. 

And  now,  it  this  moment  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  been 
wasting  time  in  my  efforts  to. show  you  the  falls  of  Niagara; 
and  cs|H.vially  as  i  have  in  my  head  a  description  in  all  re* 
s|KTts  |)erfect,  and  withal  so  beautiful.  You  have  read  it|  I 
know;  but  I  must  nevertheless  give  it  to  you. 

**The  roar  of  waters!  From  the  headlont;  height 
"Niai^^ra*  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice; 
The  fan  9r  waters!  rapid  as  the  Ught 
Ttie  Hashing  mai(«  loams  shaking  the  abyss; 
The  h»H  ojwitrt!  where  they  howl  and  hist, 
And  hoil  in  endless  torture;  while  the  sweat 
Of  dieir  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Khlegrthon,  curls  round  the  rocks  uf  jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

And  mounts  In  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
Retiirui  ill  tn  unceasinir  shower,  which  round| 


Velino  io  the  original* 
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With  Its  vnemptied  f loud  of  fentie  rtlM, 
Is  an  eterntl  April  to  the  ground, 
Makini;  it  all  one  erocmtil:— huw  profouod 
The  giilf!  and  how  the  v^mii  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leap^  with  detiriou*  bound, 
Crushing  the  cliflfa,  wliich  d«»wnward  worn  and  rant 
With  Ui%  lierco  fotititcps  yield  in  cha^iu^  a  fearful  vent 

To  the  liroad  column  which  n>IU  on,  and  thowi 
More  like  the  ftiiintuin  of  nn  infant  m*% 
Tuni  from  the  wumU  uf  roouiittiinA  hy  the  throM 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thu>  t(»  lie 
Par^'nl  of  rivefM,  which  fl«iw  icti^hiny^ly, 
With  many  wimlin);<»,  thro*  the  vale:  -Lookback! 
Lo!  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity. 
Ah  if  to  swc<*p  dotvn  all  thitign  in  it^  traek, 
Charming  the  eye  with  drcad,>-a  m^rkUa  ealaracf, 

Ilorrihly  )>eautiful!  hut  on  the  ver^, 
Pnim  «iUc  to  side,  hcnealh  the  };litt>ing  mom. 
An  Iri^  ftil«,  ami«Ut  the  infernal  ^urfo, 
Like  Il4>pe  npon  adc:itli*lied,  and  unworn 
Its  Htcady  (lyes,  while  all  ar«»und  i^  torn 
By  the'dislracted  wati*r^,  hear*  serene 
Its  hrilliani  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn: 
Resenihlinp;,  *mid  the  torture  of  the  scene. 
Love  watvhing  Madness  with  unalterabk*  mien!** 

Byron,  in  this  inimitable  <lcscriplion«  refers  to  the  Cajfci* 
ia  del  Miirmorey  to  sec  which  he  liad  mailc  t\Vo  visita-^ne 
of  his  views  w;i.s  from  above,  the  (iilior  from  below,  Tho 
lower  view,  he  tells  iis,  is  to  be  preferred.  And  so  it  is  here; 
but  from  either,  a  view  of  that  c:isca<le  he  savs  was  woKh  all 
the  cascades  and  torrents,  put  together,  in  Switzerland:  and 
of  this  he  would  have  said,  it  is  worth  all  the  cascades  and 
torrents,  put  tojrether,  in  the  world.  Rut  even  his  |(eniu!i 
could  not  have  given  a  more  f;rand  desciiption  of  Niaj];.ini, 
than  he  gives  of  the  cascade  in  Italy,  had  his  eyes  beheld 
.  it;  which,  however,  they  never  did. 

I  have  some  s|)cculations  to  ofTer  on  these  falls,  which  I 
shall  defer  until  I  return,  when  I  shall  visit  tho  American 
side,  and  say  what  I  now  believe  to  have  been  once  the  ap- 
pearance  of  this  country*  and  where  1  lYclievc  the  falls  once 
to  have  been.    I  may,  on  this  subject*  amuse,  if  not  instruct. 
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I  pftsscd  in  my  route  Trom  Queenstown  to  Waterloo, 
(n-hcncc  tvc  were  ferried  over  to  Black' Rock,)  the  once 
blocMly  ficUls  of  Briilgewatcr  and  Chippeway,  and  glanced, 
I  could  no  morts  at  the  priiici|Kil  iiositions,  as  these  were 
pointed  out  to  me^  wlicrc  contending  armies  had  met,  and 
where  the  best  dcscribecl  scc^iery  of  a  fight  by  Homer,  as 
Pope  has  translated  it,  was  fully  matchetl,  though  by  the  use 
of  tiiflcrent  wcn|>ons.  Of  that  fight  we  have  the  following 
vivid  desMrription:— 

**An  iron  »eeiie  ^f ams  dretdftil  o>r  the  ScMk, 
Armour,  in  armour  locked,  and  shields  in  «liif  Ids: 
Spetn  lean  on  upctn,  on  turfcrU,  tarp.*tii  tlirong, 
Uvim  ^u€k  to  helm,  and  man  drove  man  along.** 

But  was  there  any  of  the  blaze,  and  thunder  of  artillery 
there? — and  did  sheets  of  fire  pour  forth  from  a  lor.g  line  of 
musketr}'?  Did  the  air  ring,  and  sing«  with  thousands  of 
unseen  dealh.s?  No!  Ciix.'cce  never  s;»\v,  nor  heard  in  olden 
limes  the  one  or  the  other,  nor  saw  a  fiercer  figlit,  nor  wit- 
nessed a  prouder  display  of  heroic  ardour  than  our  country- 
men showed  when  the  eagle  of  victory  descended  upon  them 
at  Bridgewater  and  Chipiiewa^*;  and  crowned  them  with  a 
wrenth  of  blazing  glory — And  not  there  only,,  but  all  along 
this  northern  boundary  from  Plattsburg,  where  the  moral 
courage  of  the  few — the  1500  men-^resolved  to  meet  the 
overwhelming  physical  power  of  the  many— the  15,000!  — 
and  where,  to<i,  those  higli  spirits,  those  sons  of  liberty  con-  • 
quered;  to  that  ^^hriUiuut  uchicremrnC*  of  the  7th  Sep- 
tember, 181 1,  at  Krie.  Ilow  black  was  the  cloud  that 
hung  over  all  that  region;  how  fierce  were  its  emissions  of 
fin*:  and  how  fre(|uent!  Who  did  not  hear  its  thunder?-  But 
black  as  it  was,  and  full  of  fury,  there  were  hearts  stout 
enough  to  rush  into  it;  and  upon  these  chosen  defenders  the 
lightning  sp(  nt  itself:  the  tliunder  w:is  exerted,  but  the  Jove 
who  lit  the  one,  and  huilefl  the  other,  gave  back  before  the 
bright  and  vivid  flashes  from  the  eyes  of  our  eagle;  and  his 
seat,  so  terrible  to  liehold,  was  removed;  his  clotid  melted 
into  thin  air,  and  liberty  triumphed  at  the  sight!     LundyV 
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lanei  yet--tnd  who  can  tell  the  feats  that  were  performed 
there;  and  upon  that  heif^ht  to  which  all  eyes  were  turned; 
and  to  which  every  soldier  licnt  hiin^lf;  and  from  whence, 
amidat  carnn)^  and  fire,  and  the  obsh  of  hayonetis  the  one* 
my  was  forced  to  i*etreat.  It  in  not  poHsililc«  my  dear  •*•> 
to  ride  ne«ir  tliose  soencs  uf  conflict,  without  fei*lin)(  the  heart 
to  swell,  and  all  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature  rise  into  a 
glow  of  patriotism  and  of  g^raiitucic!  We  owe  these  hrave 
men  much. — ^I'lie  leant  we  can  do  is  to  be  j^mieful.  And  as 
if  such  doin^  as  these  were  not  .suflicient  to  convince  the 
world  that  America  had  resolved,  now,  for  the  second  timC| 
to  be  free,  the  lakes  and  the  ocean  were  on  fire  with  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  our  commanders  there.  What  dar* 
ing  in  fi^^ht;  wh^t  self-possession  in  the  moment  of  peril— 
what  humanity  in  victory -^what  gentlemanly  courtesy  to 
tlte  vanquished!  Rough  as  war  is,  even  in  its  smooUiest 
dress,  yet  how  is  it  relieved  from  its  horrors,  by  the  polish* 
ed  and  humane  conqueror?  W^e  may  challenge  the  world  to 
match  the  patterns  we  have  set  it  in  this,  of  all  others,  the 
most  captivating  ap|)endage  of  war.  Humanity  in  victory! 
That  spirit  that  would  soothe  not  the  sulffringsof  the  wound* 
edonly;  but  the  depressed  and  mortified  spirit  that  labours 
in  sorrow  at  defeat  W*ho  is  not  as  proud  of  the  olficers  of 
our  army  and  navy  for  their  courteous  conduct  to  the  beaten 
enemy,  as  for  the  valour  and  skill  which  won  for  their  coun- 
try  the  renown  of  their  victories?  LfCt  it  be  the  business  of 
our  officers  to  cultivate  those  feelings  of  generous  sensibility. 
It  is  the  dew  to  their  laurels  which  will  keep  them  fresh  and 
green  for  ever. 

The  road  from  Forsyth^s  to  W^atcrloo,  a  little  place  oppp- ' 
site  Black  Rock,  goes  over  a  level  plain  bordering  the  river 
the  whole  way,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  to  the  ferry, 
which  is  a  mile  wide.  >ioah\s  Grand  island  lies  in  the  Ni- 
agara strait  a  little  above  the  falls,  some  six  miles,  perhaps, 
and  the  view  of  it  from  the  road  is  perfect,  and  favourable 
to  the  island  itself;  but  the  Jews  have  not  yet  liegun  to  |)co- 
pie  it:  and  thtTc  is  nowhnf  litllo  ground  to  ex|)PCt  that  thnnr 
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extraordinary  people  will  ever  jjo  by  ihe  way  of  the  Niaf;ar« 
strait  to  the  Holy  land.  Uut  no  matter, -—except  no  far  as  Ma- 
jor Noah  is  concerned,  they  will  be  assembled  in  Palestine; 
for  the  worci  of  the  Eternal  has  s|)oken  it.  Uut  when?  must 
be  left  totlie  lime  when  in  his  wisdom  it  may  be  best  to  order 
the  Kreat  assembly  to  re|Kiir  thithen 

General  PorterN  residence  at  Hlack  Rockt  is  the  most  com* 
mandini;  object  at  that  place.     There  ap|R\ir  to  be  some  ef- 
forts  making  to  revive  lUack  Rock;  but  it  does  seem  to  mc 
that  it  is  destined  to  be  swallowed  up  by  HulTaloc.  Great  ef- 
forts I  learn  have  been  made,  and  are  yet  making,  to  scctire 
to  it  a  |H>rtion  of  the  activity  and    business  ivhich   <listin- 
giiisli  Hulfaloe,  but  it    must,  I   think,  eventually  abandon 
the  strug;;le.    Part  of  the  pier  constructed  at  Black  Hock^ 
and  which  is  a  work  of  considerable  labour,  had  broken 
'through,  and  the  water  was  |)ouring  (hrough  the  opening 
as  we  crossed;  and  to  this  kind  of  accident  Some  think  it 
will  always  be  liable — ^but  why  need  it  be?     The  harbour  of 
Biiflaloe  is  a  natural  harlmur,  and  a  good  one.     As  to  the 
>'town,  it  is  another  wonder,  like  Rochester.  Vou  know  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  by  the  British,  during  the  late  war,  and 
although  but  a  single  house  remained  in   Ibll,  it  is  now  a 
place  of  considerable  extent,  and  peopled  with  six  thousund 
inhabitants!     It  is  improving  rapidly.     The  court  house  is  a 
pretty  building,  fifty  feet  square,  and  has  a  fine  appearance^ 
with  a  belfry  in  the  centre.     A  new  Presbyterian  church  is 
l^ing  up,  ninety-four  feet  by  seventy;  the  height  of  the  stee- 
ple is  to  be  sixty  feet  from  the  sf|unre,  and  of  three  sections. 
There  arc  rooms  under  the  whole  for  Sunday  schools,  lec- 
ture rooms,  &c.     Judging  from  these  dimensions  the  church 
will  be  very  handsome.     Its  location  is  just  opposite  the 
public  square,  and  parallel  with  the  Episcopal  church,  which 
is  much  smaller  and  of  wood.     The  Kagle  hotel,  in  which  I 
am,  is  a  noble  building,  finished  in  the  best  style,  and  in  all 
respects  entitled  to  the  commendation  of  being  a  first  rate 
house,  except,  what  will  appear  strange  to  you,  there  is  not 
%  bell  in  it!    When  I  wanted  Ben  1  had  eitlier  to  keep  a  look 
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out  at  t  window,  or  to  catch  the  soiind  of  aomo  footatep^ 
and  request  to  have  him  sent  to  me*  or  f/i  down,  after  him, 
or  call.  It  is  to  he  ho|)ed>  this  extraordinary  omission  may 
be  remedied  It  was  the  s;tmc  at  Shep|>ard*Sy  at  Utica.  There 
is  one  store  here  th;it  attracted  mv  attention,  and  I  waa  euri- 
OHs  to  ask  its  dimensions,  and  learned  it  was  ninety  feet  by 
seventy,  and  I  s:iw  it  was  three  stories  hif;h.  The  maio 
alrecaof  Huflaloc,  is  nearly  a  mile  lonji;;  aliout  one  half  of 
it  is  Completely  built  u|>oii,  and  with  fine  houses;  the  rest  not 
so  close.  It  leads  from  the  landing  through  the  heart  of  the 
town. 

The  position  of  Rulfaloe  is  fine.  It  stinds  on  a  gradual 
filo|>e  of  otherwise*  level  land,  to  the  river  and  harbour,  and 
looks  out  u^Miii  lake  Krie,  the  water  of  which  furnisher  a 
distant  and  well  delined,  and  l>eautiful  horizon. 

Near  this  town,  some  fmir  or  five  miles  from  it,  is  the 
Seneca  reservation — and  upon  this  lives  the  famous  Red 
Jacket,  lK*tweeii  whom  and  his  followers,  who  art  pagans^ 
and  Little  Hilly,  and  his  adherents,  who  are  christians,  a 
controversy  has  lieen  long  carried  on — but  with  all  his  ad- 
mitted cunning,  and  strength  of  intellect,  and  |x>wers  of 
oratory,  Ued  Jacket  and  his  party  have  yielded  to  the  chris- 
tian cause,  though  only  so  far  as  to  withdraw  their  active 
op|)Osition.  I  intend,  on  my  return,  to  go  out  and  sec  these 
people,  and  ho|>e  to  have  an  interview  with  Red  Jacket  him* 
Si*lf.  You  will,  of  course,  hear  from  me,  and  of  the  result 
of  our  meeting. 

I  embark  in  the  morning  in  the  Henry  Clay,  for  Detroit, 
having  sent  <lown  and  secured  a  birth — so  good  night.  My 
next  will  be  from  Detroit. 

Present  me  in  terms  of  friendship  to  our  friends  general- 
ly, and  say  to  my  family  that  I  am  well — though  they  will 
know  it,  as  I  drop  a  hasty  line  saying  as  much,  and  refer  to 
you  for  particulars. 

Heaven  bless  you  all. 
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Detroit^  Michigan  ttrtiiory,  Friday^  Jwie  16i  1826. 
Mr  Dear  ••• 

I  arrived  at  thiA  place  thi5  mominfr  at  ten  o'clock^ 
iflcr  an  agreenhle.passapc  from  Ruffaloc  of  thirty-seven  hourS| 
exclusive  of  the  time  lost  in  stopping;  at  Grand  river,  Cleve- 
land, .*^nduHky9  &c.«  to  put  out  and  take  in  pa8senfi;era«-<li8- 
tance  almut  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  Nothin^^  could 
be  more  smooth'  and  hcautiful  than  Lake  Krie  during  the  en- 
tire voya^ce.  Scarcely  a  ripple  was  seen  for  a  moment  upon 
any  pari  of  its  surface,  which,  however,  was  undulating.  It 
was  the  calm  of  the  face  of  the  lake,  but  not  a  levelling  of 
the  roll  of  the  wave,  which,  I  believe,  is  rarely  witnessed. 
The  captain  assured  nic  he  had  seldom  had  so  smooth  a  pas- 
sajjp. 

There  are  few  incidents  that  can  he  supposed  to  happen 
in  a  trip  by  water  from  HulTuloe  to  Detroit.  Hut  I  will  try 
tnd  make  you  acquainted  with  such  as  did  occur,  and  with 
my  own  reflections,  as  usual. 

It  is  <lue  to  the  bout  in  which  I  made  my  first  lake  voy- 
age, that  I  should  spi\ik  of  her  as  being  one  of  the  first  class. 
She  is  schooner  ri};;;ed,and  has  depth  and  l)eam  suited  to  the 
use  of  sails,  when  these  are  needed;. and  her  timliers  arc 
stout  and  well  put  together,  that  she  may  endure  the  shocks 
of  this  inland  sea,  and  the  stormy  route  for  which  she  was 
built. 

In  this. fine  botit  I  le(\  HuiTaloe  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
infrof  the  Mth  instant,  in  company  with  some  thirty  cabin, 
and  perhaps  forty  deck  passenger,  the  latter  chiefly  emi- 
grants from  New  York,  and  the  New  England  states,  to  this 
territory,  and  three  Indians. 

1  must  decline  intro<lucing  you  to  the  company,  except 
once  more  to  the  warm-hearted,  jolly  old  gentleman,  the 
C.  J.  p.  of  Albany,  and  his  family,  with  whom,  you  know, 

I  set  out  from  Lcwistown;  and  to  Doctor and  lady,  and 

her  sister.     I  have  been  more  than  once  tempted  to  be  a  lit- 
tle more  particular  in  sketching  my  Albany  landlord.     You 
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will  imagine  a  man  six  feet  high,  or  near  it— ^orpulenty  but 

active,  with  dark  complexion,  and  hair  that  had  onee  been 

black,  but  has  now  grown  grey — full  eyes,  a  good  brow,  and 

nose,  and  a  mouth  that  one  would  think  had  been  formed  for 

eloquence.    The  expression  indicates  a  stir  of  genius  with- 

in,  and  no  little  facility  in  his  way  of  imparting  a  reasonable 

quantity  without    There  is  a  warmth  of  temperament  about 

the  region  of  the  heart  which  often  shews  itself  in  the  glit* 

tcning  of  his  eyes,  and  a  trcnuilousness  of  s|>eech  as  he  eon* 

ducts  a  story  (and  he  has  no  lack  of  them,)  to  its  tcrminm* 

tion;  and  when  glory,  or  fame,  or  suflering,  is  an  ingredient, 

his  eyes  keep  company  with  his  voice  by  growing  wet.     I 

should  take  him  to  be  a  lover  of  noble  deeds,  and  as  possess* 

ing  a  good  deal  of  tliat  kin<l  of  feeling — tliat  sympathy,  if 

you  please,  of  our  nature,  which  leads  man  to  be  kind  to  one 

another.     Few  men  can  tell,  or  tell  lx:tter,  a  good  story,  or 

strike  out  of  a  dull  one  with  greater  facility,  an  occasional 

spark  of  humour.     To  do  this,  is  his  aim.     His  mind  is  al* 

ways  kept  upon  the   qui  vivc^   ready  to  strike  where  he 

thinks  he  can  make  the  stroke  with  most  effect     But  like 

other  men,  he  sometimes  misses  the  mark.     Nature  did 

inuch  for  my  Albany  landlord,  in  both,  the  qualities  of  his 

liead  and  heart. 

On  arriving  at  Grand  river,  about  fifty  miles  from  nufla* 
loe,  this  family  landed,  but  not  before  I  got  a  mark  of  my 
landlord's  good  feelings.  ^'Sir,*'  said  he,  *<you  do  not  look 
well.  I  know  a  little  gftod^  real  f^ood^  French  brandy  is 
a  good  thing — if  one  does*nt  take  too  much  of  it;**— this  « 
was  said  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  wink;  ^'and  as  I 
doubt  your  (getting,  up  this  way,  such  as  I  call  genuine^  I' 
must  get  you  to  accept,''  drawing  it  from  under  his  coat,  ^of 
this  bottle — ^I  know  there's  none  better  in  America.  I've 
had  it  bottled  for  twenty  years."  I  thanked  him,  and  took 
the  brandy — it  was  all  he  said  it  was;  and  never  was  a  pre* 
sent  more  opportunely  made,  for  my  health  required  just 
such  a  cordial.  On  landing,  I  was  introduced  to  the  son-in- 
law  to  whom  this  visit  was  made — a  polite  gentleman,  and 
14 
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pgursofi  of  tlic  ptrish  there — the  same  who  was  deputed  to 
address  Lafayette  on  his  visit  to  that  place. 

I  had  noticed,  from  the  time  we  led  Buflaloe^  a  man  and 
bis  wife,  deck  passengers-emigrants,  who  owned,  in  part, 
tlic  wheels,  and  carts,  and  looms,  and  the  fixtures  for  log 
huts  that  were  soon  to  be  built  in  the  woods  of  the  Michi- 
fptn  territory.     lie  was  tall,  and  gaunt,  and  bony,  with  a 
long  neck,  sharp  visage,  quick  movements,  long  arms«  and 
broad  hands.     She  was  short,  round,  and  not  more  than  half 
his  years.     He  appeared  to  l)e  fifty — she  not  over  five-and- 
twenty.    Around  her  were  hanging  three  flaxen-headed  chil- 
dren, except  when  every  now  and  then  two  of  them,  the 
third  was  too  small  for  such  exercise,  would  race  it  round 
the  deck,  or  tumble  over  some  of  the  baggngc — but  happy 
as  happy  could  be.     Tlie  father  partook  of  the  pleasure  of 
Uiese  little  ones,  but  the  mother  was  {Kinsive!    I  noticed  that 
her  eyes  were  often  filled  with  tears!     I  did  not  see  her 
smile  once  during  the  passage — but  noticed  that  she  often 
sighed.    This  never  failed  to  afllict  her  husband,  who  would 
sit  by  her  and  take  her  hand,  and  sliow  more  feeling  and 
sympathy  than  his  rough,  leather-stocking  exterior  autho- 
rized the  belief  that  he  possessed — ^luit  it  was  of  no  avail! 
The  wife  remained  the  same  pensiix*,  sorrowful,  sufferer,  but 
the  cause  did  not  ap|)ear. 

The  emigrants  to  new  countries  partake  more  or  less  of 
the  character  of  the  firat  settlers  of — Kentucky  for  exam- 
ple. They  are  men  of  a  fearless  temperament;  and  who 
*  flinch  from  neither  toil  nor  danger — but  are  disposed  rather 
to  court  both.  They  constitute  the  bone  and  muscle  of  our 
strength,  and  are  to  our  thicker  settlements  what  the  moun- 
tains are  to  the  country — barriers;  and  it  is  but  little  more 
difficult  for  the  streams  to  run  up  the  sides,  and  over  the  one, 
llian  for  the  hostiU?  dispositions  of  the  Indians  to  pass  to  the 
other.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  those  pioneers — they  are 
the  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  destined  to  provide  tlie 
country  with  many  a  noble  defender;  and  whose  arms,  well 
practised  by  the  use  of  tlio  axe  and  the  plough,  and  eyes, 
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with  catching  a  ready  sight  down  the  barrels  of  thefar  rifles, 
willy  in  time  of  need,  be  found  as  they  have  been  found, 
foremost  in  danger,  and  efltcient  and  victorious  in  the  battlo! 
Who  does  not  admire  the  firm  and  unyielding  patriotism  of 
tliosc  north*wc9tcrn  regions  in  the  late  war?    Look  at  San- 
dusky,  and  at  the  fortress  there — see  its  youthfol  defonder— ^ 
but  a  boy;  mark  his  cool  and  deliberate  conduct^4iis  judg- 
ment— his  matchless   bravery — his  success!     Look  at  the 
trenches  of  that  stockade  fort,  and  see  them  filled  witli  the 
bodies  of  the  foe;  and  how  short  work  our  youthfol  hero  made 
of  it!  After  passing  Cleveland,  a  pretty  place,  which  is  mount- 
ed upon  a  high  bluflf,  and  composcMl  of  some  fifty  houses,  we 
entered  Sandusky  hay  and  went  up  t6  tlie  town  of  that  name, 
as  is  usual.     The  huu^*s  at  Sandusky  are  few,  and  chiefly  of 
logs.    The  place  looks  comfurtlcss,  but  then  it  is  named  San« 
dusky,  and  that  gives  it  interest,  liccause  nol>ody  ever  heart 
it  mentioned  without  oss<iciating  with  it  the  name  of  C'ro* 
^han,     A  line  of  Campbell  in.iy  well  be  applied  to  him  and 
his  little  conimaitd: 

«*Still  as  the  breece— but  dreadful  m  the  ttorin)** 

Not  a  gun  was  permitted  to  lie  fired  until  the  enemy,  nu* 
merous  and  powerful,  with  his  train  of  Indians,  was  at  the 
trenches;  and  when,  without  doubt,  it  was  thought  that  the 
captives  within  had  concluded  tamely  to  submit  to  their  (ate; 
but  at  that  moment  the  masked  gun  was  discharged,  and  the 
fury  of  war  was  poured  upon  the  assailants,  and  the  trenches 
filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  whilst  the  survivors,  hor>  ' 
ror-struck  at  such  a  display  of  bravery  and  death,  retreated, 
leaving  our  smooth-faced  boy  conqueror!  Conqueror  of 
what? — of  a  stockade  fort,  that  was  not  worth  a  dozen  bar- 
rels  of  pork  and  flour?  No,  not  that  only,  but  of  moral 
inJlueticeSf  which  were  brouglit  miglitily  to  bear  in  favour 
of  our  cause,  and  made  it  strong. 

It  was  night  when  we  passed  near  tlie  Three  Sisters,  that 
particular  part  of  Lake  Erie  so  called,  because  of  a  cluster 
of  three  islands,  which  was  lit  up  with  such  glory  on  the* 
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10th  of  September,  1813,  by  one  of  the  most  striking  naval 
Tictories  that  ever  honoured  a  commander.  I  felt  the  influ* 
ence  which  yet  surrounds  the  spot,  and  could  not  get  rid  of^ 
^*$ir,  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  to  the  arms  of 
the  United  States  a  signal  victory  over  .their  enemies,  on  this 
lake.'*  Perry's  name  will  be  revered  and  loved,  whilst  a 
drop  of  water  remains  in  Lake  Eric;  and  even  should  it  dry 
op,  the  name  would  endure;  and  it,  together  with  t*hat  other 
victory  on  another  lake,  and  the  name  of  Macdonough,  are 
tinite«l  in  tlie  same  keeping,  and  by  tlic  same  history,  and 
in*  both  handed  over  to  the  records  of  immortality.  There 
they  are  engraven,  side  by  side;  and  u|K)n  the  same  scroll 
arc  to  he  seen  other  names,  who,  on  the  ocean,  reflected  ho- 
nour on  their  country,  and  of  whom  their  country  will  never 
cease  to  be  proud.  Our  flag  is  full  of  glittering  stars;  and 
no  time  can  make  these  dim.  It  has  been  ordained  that  tlicy 
are  to  shine,  and  for  ever. 

From  Buflaloe  to  Pre,^que  fsle^  a  distance  of  about  ninety 
miles,  the  lands  are  moderately  high,  rolliifg,  rich,  and  beau- 
tiful, and  appear  to  be  pretty  well  settled  along  this  entire 
route.    I  make  this  remark  here,  because  I  think  them  moi*e 
beautiful  and  inviting  than  the  lands  on  any  other  section 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake.    The  northern  shoie 
I  did  not  see.     And  now  a  worti  about  tho  magnitude  of 
Lake  Kric.     I  knew  its  length,  that  it  is  somewhere  aliout 
ihmi  hundre<l  miles;  and  sixty  broad,  and  thoy  sny  two  hun- 
dred fiH!t  deep;  and  that  its  surface  is  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  feet  above  the  level  of  tide-water  at  Albany;  and  yet  I 
confess  I  had  no  more  correct  x^onception  of  the  lake  as  it 
ap|)eared  to  me,  than  if  I  had  never  had  the  slightest  ac« 
quaintance  with  its  dimensions.     All  my  previous  concep- 
tions of  a  lake  fell  so  far  short  of  its  actual  vastness,  and 
occan*like  appearance,  as  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  the  view 
of  it    The  general  impression  we  all  have  of  a  lake  is,  that 
it  is  some  limited,  pond-like  collection  of  waters;  and  al- 
though we  have  some  knowledge  of  its  extent,  we  do  not 
embrace^  in  our  thoughts  about  it,  Uie  one-tenth  part  of  its 
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Ttatness.    I  never  was  more  confounded  in  my  life;  mnA 
could  but  wonder  what  my  opinion  of  lakes  will  bci  after   f 
shall  have  sceny  and  navigated  Huron  and  Superior.    Lake 
Erie,  though  considerably  smaller  than  either,  is  a  vast 
and  often  more  stormy,  and  even  danf^rous,  than  the 
itself. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  thing  to  exceed  in  beauty  the 

river  Detroit,  and  its  shores,  and  islands.     The  associations, 

also,  which  rise  out  of  the  view  of  such  places,  as  Amherst* 

burg  and  Maiden,  Fighting  island,  and  Spring  Wells,  and 

the  old  Huron  church,  are  full  of  interest.     I  need  not  dwell 

u|)on  them,  they  are  connected,  the  most  of  them,  at  Ica^l^ 

with"  the  late  war.    The  Hritisli  schooner,  the  Wellington, 

was  lying  at  Maiden,  full  of  Kritish  soldiers,  dcstinetl,  we 

were  informed,  to  Drummond^s  island;  and  at  AmherstbtirK 

a  centinel  was  on  guard — liut  the  appearance  of  the  place 

would  lead  very  naturally  to  the  inquiry,  what  is  he  guard* 

ing?    There  appeared  to  be  little  there  that  any  body  would 

be  at  much  pains  to  take  away.     The  shores  on  the  Britisli 

side  are  bolder  than  those  on  the  Americao,  but  look  as  they 

must  have  looked  half  a  century  ago.    There  appears  to  bo 

nothing  going  oh  in  the  way  of  improvement,  either  in  lands 

or  buildings;  but  a  new  face  is  put  on  things  on  the  Amcri- 

can  side,  save  where,  here  and  tliei^e,  an  old  French  family 

lingers,  and  wherever  that  is,  tlie  pictuio  of  inactivity  and 

barrenness  is  visible,  just  as  if  reflected  from  the  Canada 

shores. 

The  city  of  Detroit  lies  on  the  left  of  the  strait  as  yoit 
ascend  the  river,  and  has  a  fine  ap|>earancc.  This  is  height* 
ened  by  the  position  of  some  fine  buildings,  and  by  nothing 
more  than  the  Catholic  church  with  its  fivo  steeples.  The 
city  is  long  and  narrow,  and  is  built  u|)bn  the  bank  of  tlic 
river,  or  strait;  and  upon  its  first  and  second  elevations; 
I  should  judge  the  line  of  buildings,  lengthwise  of  the  city, 
would  measure  nearly  a  mile,  but  these  are  scattered.  If 
you  had  ever  been  at  Chc5tertown,  on  the  Eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  I  would  refer  you  to  it  as  seen  from  Primrose's 
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point,  tf  an  almost  exact  likenera  of  Detroit,  exeept  that  De- 
troit lacks  that  beautiful  elevation,  north,  on  which  Wash- 
iajCton  college  stands. 

The  most  commanding,  and  in  all  respects,  the  best  look- 
iHjr  building,  is  that  which  is  owned  and  occupied  by  Major 
Biddlc.  It  was  built,  I  believe,  by  the  unfortunate  Hull. 
I  may  give  you,  after  I  look  around  me,  a  little  better  con- 
ception of  Detroit  It  has  been  a  theatre  of  wars,  and  espe- 
ciilly  distinguished,  you  know,  both  in  earlier  and  later 
times.  The  two  most  prominent  |ierioils  in  its  history,  arc, 
the  siege  of  Pontiac,  the  famous  Indian  chief,  in  1763,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  garrison  at  what  is  called  to  this  day, 
*'Mf  bloody  bridge;*^  and  its  remains  yet. 

'**Tell  ye  where  Uie  dead 
Made  the  carUi  wet,  and  turned  th*  unwiUing  waten  fed;** 

ttud  its  surrender  in  1812,  by  General  Hull.  I  may,  per- 
haps, write  you  touching  botli  these  events. 

On  arriving,  I  was  met  at  the  wharf  by  the  Governor's 
secretary.  Major  Forsyth,  witli  the  Governor's  compliments, 
and  an  invitation  to  take  up  my  quarters  with  him.  Whilst 
I  appreciated  the  kindness  of  tlie  oflcr,  I  was  led  to  decline 
it,  feeling  as  I  do  the  need  of  rest,  add  of  that  kind  which 
might  not  comport  so  well  with  the  regulations  of  a  private 
family.  Soon  after  I  had  got  into  quarters,  the  Govcnior 
called  in  person,  and  repeated  the  request,  which  I  again  de- 
clined— but  an  invitation  to  dinner  was  accepted. 

At  two  o'clock  I  paid  my  respects,  for  the  first  time^  in 
his  own  house,  to  a  man,  for  whom,  for  fourteen  years,  I 
have  cherished  a  feeling  of  the.  sincerest  attachment,  and 
whose  talents  will  yet  be  availed  of  by  the  nation,  and  in 
some  department  of  tlie  general  government  This  is  my 
prediction — mark  it  I  foiind  him  in  his  house,  all  that  he 
had  ever  appeared  to  be  out  of  it,  and  even  more  interesting. 
In  his  domestic  relations,  he  is  sustained  by  a  wife  whoso 
manners  have  blended  in  them  the  captivating  union  of  a  fino 
intelligence,  and  the  best  feelings  of  tlie  heart;  and  these  are 
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MsUined  hy  a  suavity  that  pasMs  over  the  ordinary  aad 
colder  formalities  of  mere  civilityt  and  provides  for  heraelf 
at  oncet  a  iodf^ent,  not  merely  in  one's  respecti  but  in  the 
heart  An  interesting  and  intelligent  daughteri  just  from 
boarding*school|  three  younger,  and  one  son,  compoao  the 
members  of  this  family.     I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  here 

Mrs.  and  Col.  W 1.     Of  the  Colonel,  you  know  all  that 

history  has  preserved — and  that  is  enough;  because  it  is  all 
honourable.  Of  his  lady,  I  must  be  permitted  to  express, 
to  you,  my  high  opinion  of  her  intcUigenceiand  accomplish- 
ed manners. 

I  am  invited  to  spend  the  evening  at  Major  Biddle's^  and 
the  hour  having  arrived,  I  must  bid  you  good  evening.  Say 
to  all,  I  am  well.  Ever  yours. 


DeiroUt  Saturdinf^  June  If,  1826. 
Mv  Dear  ••* 

This  morning,  after  breakfast,  while  in  the  sitting 
room  looking  over  a  newspaper,  the  distressed  female  enter* 
ed,  about  whom  I  have  written,  and  iafter  she  was  seated,  I 
asked  if  this  was  her  first  visit  to  Detroit.^    She  answered  it 
was— adding,  <<and  I  am  sorry  ever  to  have  visited  it  at  all/' 
'4t  apiiears,  madam,"  said  I,  *Ho  be  a  pleasant  place;  and 
the  society  I  have  met  since  my  arrival  is  very  interesting." 
'*Ycs,"  she  said,  '^pleasant  enough,  but  what  of  that;  or  what 
matters  it  how  interesting  the  society  is,  to  one  who  is  destin* 
ed  to  the  wooils  beyond,  never  more  to  see  one's  family  and 
friends?"     She  fetched  a  sigh,  and  turning  partly  round, 
looked  out  of  the  window,  to  avoid,  doubtless,  discovering 
the  agitation  which  actually  shook  her.    I  told  her,  ''it  was  a 
trial,  and  in  feeling  it  to  be  one,  she  gave  proof  of  those  at- 
Uiohments  which  were  creditable  to  her  heart,  as  such  feel* 
ings  must  be  always  honourable  to  their  possessor;  but,  thai 
by  indulging  them  too  far,  they  become  a  source  of  afflic- 
tion."   She  said,  ^'ycs,  1  know  it;  but  I  cannot  help  it— 1 
hopo  I  shall  rrcoviT  fi*oni  ibrm."    Thin  woman  is  from  tlif 
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State  of  New  York;  and  was  the  only  one  of  the  emigrants 
who  looked  as  if  the  world  hung  loosely  about  them;  and  as 
if  when  one  part  of  the  garment  did  not  fit  wi^ll,  or  keep  out 
the  cold,  they  knew  how,  and  where,  to  tuck  in  another. 

Particular  refinements  should,  if  possible,  be  confined  to 
the  particular  spheres  of  life  in  which  their  possessors  are 
destined  to  move.     It  oOen  happens  that  a  little  change,  or 
iiomc  sudden  transition,  from  one  kind  of  life  to  another, 
dcKtroys  the  balance  on  which  happiness  is  suspended,  and 
life  has  entailed  on  it  a  scene  of  discomfoit,  if  not  misery,  to 
its  close.     **I  am  determined,  in  whatever  state  I  am,  tlicre* 
with  to  be  content,*'  was  the  declaration  of  one  who  was 
no  less  a  philosopher  than  christian.     And  the  man  who  has 
seen  thirty  years,  has  made  but  a  slight  acquaintance  wiUi 
this  world  of  mutation,  if  he  have  not  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion.    I  know,  my  dear  *''^,  that  a  change  in  external 
circumstances,  a  transition  from  ease  and  affluence,  to  cm* 
barrassmcnt  and  want,  changes,  by  discolouring  it,  tlie  me- 
dium through  which  even  many  professed  friends  see  the 
subject  of  such  a  change;  but  never  yet  did  it  alter  the  at- 
tacliments  of  one  genuine  friend,  who  was  worthy  of  that  sa- 
cred title,  in  prosperity;  or  the  ^ood  opinions  of  any  sensi- 
ble and  honourable  man.   ^^Worth,"  not  the  external  circum- 
stances of  life — but 

••  n'^rtk  makes  Uie  man— ircnl  of  it  Uie  feUow.** 

Adversity,  however,  is  a  fine  trial  for  any  one;  and  is  of- 
tener,  by  far,  n  blessing  than  a  curse.  Were  it  to  do*  no  more, 
it  would  test  our  friends.  We  may  well  call  many  who  bear 
this  name,  ^^sumtner  friends;'*^ — because,  when  adversity 
comes,  it  is  like  winter,  it  dissipates  them,  nor  does  it  ever 
fail  to  discover  to  us  the  nakedness  of  mere  pretenders,  and 
fic|»aratc  them  from  the  sincere  and  constant;  and  even  to 
our  ver>'  senses,  place  in  bold  relief  before  us,  thosoi  who 
were  only  pretenders.  And  it  is  worth  a  blast,  to  any  man, 
who  could  not  discriminate  without  it,  to  know' the  sincere 
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from  the  insincere.     Nothing  is  more  trite»  yet  nothing    is 
moi*e  tnie,  than  that 

"A  friend  in  need, 
If  a  friend  inde^.** 

For  my  pirt,  I  know  no  sight  more  captivating^  than  to 
see  a  friend  clinging  to  his  friend  in  his  adversity;  goinf^ 
%vith  him  in  the  wreck  of  his  aflairs,  with  all  the  aid  he  can 
aflTordt  and  with  all  the  soothing  which  it  is  in  his  power  to 
impart  And  next  to  the  interest  which  such  a  sight  cannot 
but  occasion,  is  that  which  is  proihiced  on  witnessing  them 
risen  together  in  the  liond  of  the  same  fellowship,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  calm  and  the  sunshine  of  the  same  pros|jerity  under 
'  better  fortunes. 

The  «:onip;iny  at  Major  IViddlc^s  last  night,  was  sunicieni 
to  satisfy  me,  th:it  although  I  had  reached  the  confines  tif  our 
population,  in  this  direction,  I  am  yet  in  the  circle  of  hospi- 
tible  and  polislie<l  life.  The  Major,  in  all  that  is  sincere  and 
excellent  in  fricnd.ship,  gives  proof  that  he  has  not  forgotten 
the  character  which  fame  has  utuiched  to  his  name,  but  main* 
tains  the  stand mg  that  it  has  acipiired  in  so  many  brilliant 
achievements;  and  his  lady  is  in  all  res])ccls  highly  accom- 
plished.. 

I  spent  the  morning  in  reading,  and  in  uniting,  and  in  Jeel' 
ing.  1  cannot  get  rid  of  thoughts  of  home,  which  would  be 
less  oppressive  could  I  hear  from  there.  Hut,  as  yet,  I  am 
without  a  line.  At  two,  I  dined  with  the  (Governor;  and  as 
you  may  he  eurious  to  know  what  kind  uf  a  mansion  he  occu- 
pies, I  will  give  you  a  sketch  of  it.  It  is  not  exactly  iq,  nor  en- 
tirely out  of  the  city — I  mean  its  settled  parts;  but  stands  by 
itself  on  the  hank  of  the  rivor,  with  the  road-way  from  the  ' 
city  towards  Spring  Wells,  between  it  and  the  precipice,  or 
edge  of  the  ba:ik,  down  which  a  diagonal  and  rough  way  has 
been  cut  to  the  river.  The  house  is  of  cedar  logs,  and  wea- 
ther boarded,  one  story,  with  a  high  sh.irp  roof,  out  of  which, 
and  near  the  centre,  comes  a  short  stone  chimney  of  enor* 
mous  thickness,  and  on  which  the  roof  leans,  being  a  little 
sunk  round  about  it.  Before  the  front  dqor,  which  is  nearly 
1/5 
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in  the  eentre  of  the  buiMing,  the  building  being  some  fifty 
fvct  fronty  in  a  porch  that,  being  a  little  out  of  ita  per|)endi* 
cuhr  poaition«  inclines  north.     Ita  fi^ro  ia  aa  nearly  that  of 
aaifuare  aa  of  any  other  figure,  with  a  aharpChineac  looking 
top,  that  ahoota  up  aome  three  feet  aliove  the  eavca  of  the 
bouAC,  anil  aeema  to  have  in  no  one  pLice  the  leaat  connexion 
with  the  builfling.     I  told  the  Governor  that  my  puzzle  waa 
to  decide  which  waa  built  firat,  the  ]iorch  or  the  house.     He 
arkno\vle(!gi*d  his  inalNlity  to  decide  the  queation,  but  added, 
*Hhc  hnujte  itself  ia '.anterior  to  the  time  of  Pontiac*s  war, 
there  f)ciiig  on  it  now  the  marka  of  bullets  which  were  ahot 
into  it  then."     I  learned  afler%vards  that  tlie  porch  bad  once 
ornamented  the  ganlen  as  a  summer  bouse;  but  had  lieen  ad- 
vanced from  its  retirement  to  grace  the  front  of  the  residence 
of  the  executive'  of  the  Michigan  territory.  A  |iost  and  lioard 
fence  nms  b«'twreo  the  bouse  and  the  road,  the  house  stand- 
ing back  from  the  line  of  it,  some  ten  or  twelve  (ci:L     Two 
gite  %vaya  open. into  the  encb>sure,  one  having  been  intend- 
ed to  admit,   and   the  other  lo  let  you  out,  over  a  circu- 
lar gravel  walk  that  gives  figure  to  a  green  plat  in   front 
of  the  door,  and  between  it  and  the  fence.     One  of  these  has 
been  shut  up,  but  bow  long  I  don't  know— So  we  go  in  and 
come  out  at  the  same  gate. 

The  position  occupied  by  this  relic  of  antiquity,  is  very 
bcnutiful;  not  on  account  of  the  views  to  it,  and  from  it,  only, 
althoui^b  these  are  liotb  fine,  but  it  is  sustained  on  either  side 
and  in  the  back  ground,  by  fertile  upland  meadows,  and 
flourishing  orchards  and  gardens,  which  give  it  a  most  in- 
vitii  g  ap]H*arance;  and  serves  to  impress  one  with  the  idea 
of  old  age  surmundrd  by  health  and  cheerfulness.  In  front 
are  the  shores  of  Canada,  with  the  l)eautiful  river  between, 
ami  to  the  right  the  Iluion  church,  &c.  the  sound  of  the  bell 
from  which  strikes  gratefully  u|>on  the  ear.  Now  for  the 
inside  of  the  building. 

You  enter  first  into  a  room,  or  saloon,  of  some  ten  feet 
aquare,  in  which  the  Governor  n  ceivei  his  business  visitors; 
and  where  lie  scattisrcd  about  in  some  tolerable  coufusion, 
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newnpapcrtii  and  the  remains  of  pamphlets  of  all  sorts*  whilst 
its  sides  are  ornamented  with  Indian  likencssest  and  pipes, 
and  snow  shoes,  and  medals,  and  bows  and  arrows,  &c.  On 
your  left  is  the  door  %vhicli  leads  into  the  dininfi;  apartment, 
back  of  which  in  another  r(M>ni,  (in  which  is  a  fire  place,)  of 
ahotit  the  same  size,  divided  from  it  by  folding  doors.  This 
dininfr  room  is  %%'armod  in  winter  by  one  half  of  a  Atove, 
whilst  the  other  half,  passing  through  the  partilion  into  the 
saloon,  keeps  that  comfortable. 

From  the  right  of  the  audience  room,  or  saloon,  you  en- 
ter the  drawing  roon);  and  in  place  of  the  back  room,  in  the 
left  division,  two  rooms  are  arranged,  one  of  which  serves 
for  the  library,  and  the  other  for  a  lodging  n>om.  These 
rooms  being  all  woll  car|)etcd  and  curtained,  and  furnished 
in  excellent,  but  plain  style,  present  a  view  of  comfort  which 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  exterior;  and  you  are  ni;ide 
to  forget,  in  the  innlst  uf  these  interior  accommodations,  the 
odd-shapen  and  ancient  appearance  from  without  There  is 
much  of  the  simplicity  of  republicanism  in  all  this.  Extrin- 
sic appearances  are  to  a  reasonable  extent  disregarded;  and 
the  higher  vahie  is  attached  to  the  interior;  and  this  is  not 
an  unfit  emblem  of  the  («ovcrnor  himself.  You  arc  not  to 
imagine,  however,  that  this  is  intended  to  apply  to  his  per- 
son.; that  is  portly,  and  allog  ahrr  governor-like,  and  in  re- 
gard to  which  he  is  neat  in  his  dress,  and  though  plain,  pol- 
ished in  his  manners. 

I  have  \wvn  just  shewn  the  pallet  on  which  I  am  destined 
to  repose  on  the  slicios  of  the  lakes;  and  the  two  stout  M  ic- 
kinac  blankets  that  are  to  cover  me,  and  between  which  iscC' 
a  pair  of  nice  sheets,  and  a  pillow,  togc'ther  with  a  mosi|uito 
net;  and  by  the  side  of  these  is  a  stout  oil  cloth.  This  is 
intended  to  lie  beneath  the  pallet,  by  night,  and  between  it 
an'l  the  ground,  and  as  a  covering  for  it  by  day;  and  the 
whole,  when  rolled  up,  for  a  seat  in  the  canoe.  For  this  pre* 
pji alien  I  am  lulebied  lo  Airs.  Cass.  The  Governor  is  pro- 
vivied  with  a  c»iiuiiar  one.  Vou  bce  1  am  tciling  you  evert 
thing. 


L 
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The  arrangomciiU  for  tlio  expedition  l)oing  {i^nerally  anti- 
cipatedy  our  company  and  supplica  will  leave  here  in  aschoon* 
cr  called  the  Young  Tiger,  as  9oon  nn  the  wiiui  blows  fair, 
for  Mackinac,  where  barges  are  ordered  to  be  provided  to 
carr}'  tliem  from  thence  to  Uie  Funti  du  Lac.  I  say  as  soon 
as  the  wind  blows  fair — for  the  current  here  being  at  the  rate 
of  almut  two  miles  the  hour,  a  fair  wind  is  required  to  force 
a  ves5el  through  it.  We  shall  proceed  as  soon  as  our  sup* 
plies  are  olT;  unles.^  we  are  detained  by  the  non-arrival  of 
our  canoe,  which,  however,  we  expect  hourly.  Having 
never  seen  a  bifch  canoe,  I  am  anxious  to  know  in  what  kind 
of  a  conveyance  I  am  destined  to  go  up  the  lakes. 

Good  night-— ever  yours. 


IhlroUy  Sunday^  June  18, 1826. 

The  Governor  and  family  attend  the  Protestant 
Kpiscoiial  church;  but  to*day,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
tlieir  minister,  tliey  went  to  the  Presbyterian,  where,  as  it 
was  agreed  last  evening,  I  attended  also.  It  is  matter  of 
trifling  im|>ort  what  name  designates  the  place  in  which  man 
liolds  communion  with  his  Maker,  nor  who  leads  his  devo- 
tions, provided  the  offering  be  sincere,  and  the  hearts  of  both 
s|)eaker  and  heaixT  be  rigiitly  affected.  The  Deity  fills  every 
place  with  his  presence,  and 

**\Ve  cannot  go  where  universal  love 
Sniilcs  not  around.** 

Still,  however,  there  are  reasons,  and  proper  ones,  no 
doubt,  which  attach  every  |>erson  to  some  particular  commu- 
nity  of  christians,  either  on  account  of  the  formrs  of  worship, 
however  wholly  unessential  these  may  be,  or  from  early  or 
later  attachments  to  doctrine;  or  to  Gos|)el  ministers — it 
matters  nut^^and  wherever  the  inclination  of  a  man  may  lead 
him  to  worship,  he  should  be  permitted  to  go,  without  in* 
curring  cither  the  suspicion  or  comments  of  others.  As  in 
niattcL's  of  political  orthodoxy,  so  in  those  which  relate  to 
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religion— ^' All  men  are  bom  equal;''  but  u  in  politics^  no 
one  should  assume  the  right,  on  that  aeeount,  to  ho  lieetili- 
ous;  so  in  religion,  none  shouM  feel  at  liberty  to  exercise  a 
freedom  which  should  go  beyond  the  prescribed  limits  of  the 
oracles  of  the  Almighty.  I  am  not  opposed  to  candid^  and 
honest,  or  even  spirited  inquiry,  but  I  have  no  respect  for 
tlie  contentious^  who  do  more,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to 
disturb  the  order  and  harmony  of  society,  and  mar  its  beauty, 
than  could  be  accomplished  by  the  sneers  and  scoffs  of  wit- 
ling infidels  to  the  end  of  time. 

Men.  will  differ.  It  is  ri«^ht  they  should — ^hut,  then,  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  consequence  that  they  should  become  cne* 
mies  on  that  account.  The  same  rule  that  would  justify  in 
you  the  exercise  of  one  set  of  opinions  in  regard  to  any  sub- 
ject, %vould  guarantee  to  me  the  right  to  entertain  another,  in 
reference  to  the  same  subject,  although  they  might  hap|>en 
to  differ  from  yours.  The  truth  is,  my  dear  ***,  men  al- 
ways did,  and  they  always  will  differ;  and  the  only  remedy 
for  discord  lies  in  a  free  accordance  of  the  right  to  do  so,  with 
no  other  limits  in  regard  to  morality  and  religion,  than  Uiosc 
which  are  plainly  established  in  the  GospcU 

I  doubt  not  but  that  the  world  is  wisely  adjusted.  So  far 
as  the  Deity  is  concerned,  all  is  right  What  is  wrong,  we 
make  so.  If  we,  as  a  great  family,  are  not  happy,  it  is  our 
own  fault  It  is  the  pleasure  of  our  Maker  that  we  should 
be  so.     Evil  comes  of  man — ^and  rely  upon  it 

**Man  »hall  be  blest— as  far  as  roan  permits."    - 

The  morning  was  wet  and  disagreeable.     I  concluded  the 
call  which  it  was  promised  would  be  made  at  my  lodgings, 
would  not  therefore  be  made — so  I  went  alone  in  search  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  but  had  not  gone  a  squara  before  I    * 
met  the  carriage. 

On  seeing  the  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  W s,  1  was  for-  Jl 

eibly  impressed  %vith  his  fitness  for  the  sacred  calling.  His 
countenance  not  only  wears  the  expression  of  benignity,  but 
his  entire  appearance  is  that  of  a  man  in  feeble  hrulth,  which 
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alone  was  calculated  to  interest  me.    The  thin  partition  that 
aecmed  to  be  bct%veen  him  and  the  eternal  worlds  made  his 
exercises  the  more  appropriate,  and  fcnve  to  his  discourse  a 
deeper  interest*     The  text  was— "/w  the  day  thou  eaiesi 
iherfq/\  thou  shaft  surety  dle^**  which  led  the  preacheri 
Tor}'  naturally,  to  di.ncourse  upon  natural  and  moral  evil. 
Tliis  he  did,  and  somcwiiat  eloquently.     He  made,  as  every 
man  ou)i;ht,  short  work  of  the  controversy  which  too  f^cne* 
rally  f^ws  out  of  this  subject.     lie  took  the  world  as  we 
sec  it  to  be,  and  demonstrated  from  it  that  moral  evil  does 
exist,  and  that  as  to  man,  he  needed .  no  arfi^ument  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  was  himself  the  subject  of  it — the  proof 
was  in  his  own  consciencis  and  that  all  attempts  to  reason  it 
out  of  I'xistenoe,  whether  in  relation  to  the  natund  or  mai*ul 
world,  Iktuuso  wc  cannot  comprehend  the  infinity  of  the 
wisilom  that  perniits  it,  must  prove  fruitless.     No  man  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  believe  in  bis  own  purity.     If,  there- 
fore, lie  l)e  impure,  he  must  have  undergone  some  change-^ . 
tlul  is,  if  God  made  him — for  nolhinf^,  it  is  fair  to  presume, 
could  come  from  the  hands  of  an  infinitely  holy  Creator,  in 
an  impure,  or  unholy  slate.     Thus  man  stinds — a  guilty^ 
self-condemned  creature,  in  presence  of  his  maker!     Hut 
here  it  becomes  man  to  stop.     The  question  is  useless— ^why 
did  GotI  perwit  this  change?     The  evil  exists,  and  God,  in 
his  wiMlom,  knows  best,  why  it  exists.     If  it  be  not  reveal- 
ed to  us,  then  it  is  fair  to  presume  it  is  a  question,  the  answer 
to  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  man  to  know.     Hut  is  there 
no  remedy?     There  is.     Is  it  simptef     Be  it  so — if  God 
provided  it.     But  what  is  it? — wash  in  Jordan?     Naaman 
considered  that  to  l>e  beneath  his  dignity.     But  that  was  the 
direction  of  a  prophet;  yet,  lliough  a  prophet  directed,  and 
not  God,  a  belief  in  its  eflicacy,  and  %vhich  belief  would  have 
been  tested  by  the  triat — would  have  cuit;d  this  leper!    The 
provision  made  by  tlie  Eternal  is  not  less  simple.     lie  re- 
quires it  of  man  so  to  see  himself  as  to  hate,  and  abandon 
his  sinful  practices,  and  to  lead  a  new  life,  by  faith  in  his 
Son;  that  is,  as  1  understand  it,  by  so  believing  llic  precepU 
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of  the  Obnpel,  and  in  their  exact  adaptation  to  hia  happtncMy 
aa  to  practice  /Af  m— and  thi«  in  all.  The  rest  may  be  •mfc- 
ly  left  to  our  Creator.  We  have  no  lonpir  imposed  upon 
U9  an  obligation  to  oflTer  up  Micrificcs,  or  to  go  to  Jeruaalem 
to  wor5hip.  One  great  oflering  has  been  made,  and  accept- 
ed. Is  this  mysterious?  Most  truly  so— hut  nothing  can 
be  more  ceruin  tlian  Ihat  "/«  due  time  Clirint  died  yhr  the 
un^tHlty.^*  I  pretend  not,  my  dear  •*'*,  to  dive  into  ilie 
depths  of  this  great  mystery— I  read  it  in  the  Iniok,  and  in 
a  hook  too  that  abounds  in  so  many  truths,  as  to  force  my 
assent,  «s  well  to  the  parts  which  I  think  I  comprehend,  as 
to  those  I  do  not.  The  entire  scheme  I  take  to  be  GckI's^ 
and  adopt  the  following  st*ntiments  of  Cowper: 

**IUppy  thi)  man  who  nfm  %  QtA  employ *d 
In  nil  Uio  ictHid  and  ill  Ihttt  r.luM|iirrn  lif«! 
Kv^ulviii);  nil  evoiiU,  willi  Ui4Mr  eU«cU 
An«l  maiilfuM  r4*Milt%  into  llio  will 
Aii«l  urbilraiitHi  wifto  of  the  Su|>riMnd.** 

I  had  not  mentioned  to  Ren  till  this  morning,  that  be 
must  take  pssage  in  the  Young  Tiger— the  canoe  not  be* 
ing  calculated  to  carry  more  than  the  voyageurs,  the  Gov* 
ernor,  and  myself,  and  the  cook.  lie  had  already  began 
to  feel  himself  out  of  the  world,  and  this  intelligence  in* 
eluding  in  it  the  idea  of  separation  from  me,  made  a  dcepi 
and  apiKirently  painful  impression  on  him.  lie  soon  became 
reconciled,  however,  on  learning  that  several  persons^  CNir 
secretary.  Col.  Kd wards,  and  others  of  our  paKy,  were  f|^ 
ing  up  in  the  s;une  vessel;  and  that  we  should  meet  again 
cither  at  Mackinac,  or  the  Sault  do  St.  Marie.  The  wind 
would  every  now  and  then  freshen,  and  blow  fair,  %vhen  tlio 
starting  signals  would  be  made.  Indeed  thts  had  lieen  Uio 
case  for  several  daj's.  I  learned  that  Col.  Wool  had  taken 
leave  so  often  during  the  week,  and  returned  again,  as  to 
make  it  matter  of  certainty  in  every  body's  opinion,  tliat  he 
would  be  hack  again  to-day.  But  the  wind  that  had  baffled 
so  long,  now  blew  steady  and  stronger,  and  long  enough  for 
all  hands  to  asscnible,  and  depart.     The  Uritish  schooner^ 
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the  Wellington,  Cupt  Mcintosh;  the  schooner  Commerce, 
tod  ilic  Lady  Washington,  all  availed  themselves  of  the  same 
wind,  atid  went  in  company. 

I  am  doulitfiil  whether  Ben  or  I  felt  the  pain  of  parting 
most.  The  poor  follow  Im<l  hccn  all  attention  to  me,  and  in 
liit*  si^asoiis  of  my  indiapostition,  particularly  so;  and  then 
tiM^  attciidanre  at  the  hotel,  with  all  the  gowX  dispositions  of 
the  landlord,  to  j«ay  the  least  of  them,  tnii^hi  he  Mler — and 
here  again  I  fi*el  the  want  of  his  attentions.  I  committed 
him  to  r«d.  Wool  and  Mr.  lininlu 

We  look,  n<iw,  anxiously  for  our  canoe,  that  we  may  fol* 
low.  Good  night— ever  yours. 


Detroit f  Moiiiay^  Junt  19, 1896. 
My  Dear*** 

The  morning  broke  away  finely.  Soon  after  breaks 
fast.  Major  F.  called,  and  invited  me  to.  join  him  in  a  ride 
to  the  Governor's  farm,  about  six  miles  down  the  river.  I 
accepted  the  invitation — the  ride  was  as;reeable,  as  such,  but 
the  road  passing  through  what  is  called  Spring  Wells,  and 
over  mounds,  once  the  burial  places  of  the  Indians  of  this 
quarter,  made  it  one  of  peculiar  interest  Spring  Wells  are 
distant  from  Detroit  about  three  miles;  it  was  here,  you 
know.  General  Drock  landed  when  he  captured  Detroit 
This  is  the  incident  that- gives  special  interest  to  this  place; 
for  to  mc,  the  sight  of  tlic  shore  which  received  the  first  tread 
of  that  hostile  army,  could  not  be  looked  upon  with  indific- 
rcncc,  and  cs|>ecially  when  the  landing  was  but  the  precursor 
to  events  of  the  most  calamitous  and  disheartening  dcscrip* 
lion — involving  not  only  the  character  of  the  officer,  and 
I  may  add,  his  life,  to  %vhom  the  defence  of  Detroit  %vas  in* 
Inistcd,  but  tlie  honour  of  our  country,  and  the  lives  of  hun^ 
drcds  of  its  citizens. 

I  had  been  early  that  morning  in  company  with  Colonel 
11^— t,  in  praise  of  whose  gentlemanly  courtesy,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  say  too  much— to  visit  the  fort  which  the 
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unfortunate  Hull  had  surrendered^  when  the  way  of  the  ap» 
proach  of  the  enemy  was  pointed  out  to  me>  aa  were  all  thm 
places  of  interest  in  the  city,  and  wliicli  Had  relation  to  that 
fatal  event,  even  to  the  groiiml  upon  which  our  fprrison  was 
marched  when  they  were  surrendered  prisoners  of  war. 

Col,  If,  having  iMjon  upon  the  spot,  and  familiar  with  the 
events  of  thait  day,  simiIco  of  tlicm  f^onerally,  and  freely;  and 
of  the  parties  to  them.     I  forlwar  thoir  rnumemlion.     Tho 
fruits  were  hitter — hut  these  arc  no  loiij^or  tasted.    It  is  l>cat 
that  every  thinfi;  nlatini;  to  the  surninder  should  pcrifth. 
The  unfortunate  Htdl,  too,  is  no  tnttrc.     It  is  due  to  our- 
selves tliat  wc  t«»a<l  lijrhtly  on  liis  ashes.     I  have  never  becji 
able  to  get  my  consent  to  believe  that  he  sold  his  command — 
I  cannot  believe  that  he  bartered  his  country^s  honour,  and 
the  blood  of  its  citizens,  for  gold!     He  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  censure  now;  and  equally  licyond  the  reach  of  any  re- 
deeming opinion,  though  it  should  Ijc  cxpressfcil  by  the  na- 
Uon.     For  one,  I  would  be  disposed  to  unburden  his  memo- 
ry of  the  Weight  of  suspicions  so  revolting;  and  which  the 
previous  history  of  his  life  will  not  justify.     Vet  I  take  no 
exception  to  tlic  judgment  of  the  court     It  was  called  for. 
Public  opinion,  and  pcrliaps  justice,  as  the  case  stood,  re- 
quired it    Men  who  undertake  the  execution  of  great  trusts, 
should  know  themsc»lves  better  than  to  eng;igc  in  them  with- 
out  a  thorough  consciousness  tliat  they  possess  the  pre-re- 
quisites  for  thqir  execution.     Now,  as  to  this  unhappy  offi- 
cer,  I  do  believe  that  agc  had  unnerved  him.     He  became 
suddenly,  and  even  to  himself,  mysteriously,  the  victim  of 
/ear!    For  it  is  said,  and  by  the  person  who  first  undccciv- 
ed  him  in  his  calculations  upon  the  Indians,  tho  Wyandotts, 
I  believe,  by  pointing  them  out  to  him  on  the  Canada  shore, 
whither  they  had  gone  the  night  Infore,  that  his  face  became 
instantly  colourless,  and  his  lips  wore  a  purple  hue,  as  if  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  had  been  arrc&ted,  or  driven  in  upon 
the  hcart;*--ahd  that  he  was  violently  agitated!    I  received 
this  from  the  lips  of  the. person  who,  having  seen  the  Indiana 
on  tlic  British  shore  on  tho  morning  of  the  atUck,  waited  on 

in 
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the  General  to  communicato  the  fact  to  him.  *  It  b  saidt 
Trom  that  moment  he  ceased  to  he  himself— 17  tMit»  Mere* 
forCf  /Kfitfc/— >lle  did  not  sell  his  command,  nor  was  he  a 
eo%vard— but  he  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  met  by  dis- 
heartening intelligence,  and  prostrated  by  it!  Still  the  judg« 
mcnt  in  his  case  was  called  for^cssons  mu&t  be  given;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  one  given  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Hull,  may  act  as  a  warning  to  all  subsequent  commanders, 
and  lead  them  to  examine  well  into  their  ability,  and  in  all 
resiicct!!,  to  stand  the  fury  and  tumult  of  war,  before  they 
enga^rc  in  conducting  it.  It  is  not  every  man  who  can  ride 
on  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the  storm. 

On  our  return  from  the  Governor's  very  valuable  farm, 

we  rode  upon  one  of  the  mounds  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  ap|)ear5  to  have  been  three  of  them,  but  only  one 

retains  much  of  its  original  conical  figure,  and  this,  like  the 

other  two,  is  fa^t  finding  its  level.     A  principal  caubc  of  the 

mounds  wasting  away,  is,  the  rattle  go  upon  them  to  get 

into  the  cooler,  fresher  air,  which  blows  U|)on  them  from  the 

river,  near  the  shore  of  which  they  are— ^nd  to  get  rid  of 

the  flies.     The  soil  being  light  and  sandy,  is  kept  stirred  by 

them,  and  the  rains  wash  it  off.     Hence  tlie  exposure  of  hu* 

mtn  bones  from  time  to  time,  as  the  several  layers,  or  strata, 

are  reached;  for  they  appear  to  have  been  buried  at  different 

depths,  and  upon  one  another.     I  picked  up  some  ribs,  a  bit 

fit  dJt  OS  fronils^  and  pieces  of  vertebrw^  but  all  in  a  state  of 

decay,  so  much  so,  that  they  crumbled  at  the  touch.     Major 

F.  told  me  he  had  taken  from  the  same  mound  a  skull  of 

vnormous  dimens^ions,  and  so  much  above  the  common  size, 

as  to  be  matter  of  curiosity.     This  is  promised  to  me-— *^if 

it  can  be  found."     Should  I  get  it,  you  shall  see  it;  and  it 

will  be  the  first  skull  of  man  or  woman,  whose  death  could 

not  have  happened  short  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  you 

will  have  seen.     It  will  not  answer,  however,  for  a  iesi  of 

the  doctrine  of  phrenology,  because  no  mortal  lives,  now, 

who  can  tell  what  tlie  character  of  the  man  was,  who  once 

wore  this  crown. 
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This  subject  of  plircnolofOTi  by  tho  ivay,  is  an  inlorosling 
one.    It  will  not  do  my  dear  ***,  to  treat  it  lightly,  bocause 
some  lau|^h  at  it     It  may  bo  ca!lc<l  a  now  theory*— novr  at 
least  to  the  most  of  us.     It  is  true»  Doctor  Gall,  as  long  ago 
as  17969  delivered  lectures  upon  it  at  Vienna.     But,  liko  all 
other  new  conceptions,  it  was  a  long  time  beforo  it  \v^% 
brought  fully  before  the  public,  when  it  met  with  the  op|K>- 
sition  to  which  every  new  theory  has  been  stibjcrt  from  the 
beginning — and  has  shared,  perliaps,  as  large  a  portion  of 
ridicule  as  any  of  them.     But  if  this  were  a  good  reason  Cor 
rejecting  it,  then  the  present  opinions  entertained  in  rcgtirti 
to  the  formation  of  our  planet,  and  of  its  revolution  round  ttio 
sun;  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  a  thousand  other 
discoveries,  would  never  have  lieen  received.     I  couress, 
without  pretending  to  have  examined  tiiis  theory  with  much 
attention,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  l>e  so  ridiculous 
as  some  would  have  us  believe  it  is.     There  does  ap|K'ar  to 
me  to  be  enough  of  science  in  the  system  to  reronuncnd  it 
to  die  candid  examination  of,  at  least,  the  curious — if  nut  of 
the  philosopher.     Is  it  so  that  men  are  distinguished  by  eve- 
ry variety  of  character?    That  thcro  is  an  almost  cndloss 
diversity  in  their  talents  and  dis|Mi8itions?     Is  it  so  that  man 
is  an  organized  being;  and  that  he  is  ^^furnished  by  nature 
with  highly  intei'csting  susceptibilities;  and  a  vast  apparatus 
of  mental  organs,^'  by  which  tlie  mind  ^'manifests  its  cncr-^ 
gies,  and  entf*rs  into  its  different  states?*'    Then  wherefore 
should  it  be   thought  strange  that  the  governing  organs, 
wheresoever  by  comparison  and  analogy  these  may  be  ascer^ 
taincd  to  lie,  should  be  larger,  or  smaller,  in  proportion  to 
the  action  to  which  their  relation  to  each  other  may  have 
subjected  them?     Or,  tliat  in  their  original  formation,  jiarti- 
cular  organs  should  l)e  more  or  less  active,  or  smaller  in 
some,  and  larger  in  others?     And  that  in  pro|>orlion  to  this 
difference  in  capacity,  so  would  l>e  their  |>owers,  and  (un<lcr 
circumstances  calculated  to  excite  them,)  their  action.     I  do 
not  see  any  thing  so  unphilosophical  in  this — and  yet  I  be* 
Viovo  it  is  on  such  a  ba«is  Uie  advocates  of  phi*onoloiry  rest, 
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in  r^at  party  the  trutli  of  their  theory.    Itoctor  Gall,  we  are 
toM,  *^id  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  first  disscet  the  brain, 
and  pretend  by  that  means  to  discover  the  seats  of  the  men- 
tal powers;  neither  did  he  first,  as  others  have  conceived, 
map  oiit  the  skull  into  various  compartment^  and  assign  a 
faculty  to  each,  according  as  his  imagination  led  him  to  con- 
ceive the  place  appropriate  to  the  power.     On  the  contrary, 
he  first  conceived  a  concomitance  betwixt  prticular  talents 
and  dispositions,  and  particular  forms  of  the  head;  he  next 
ascertained,  by  removal  of  the  skull,  that  tlic  figure  and  size 
of  the  brain  are  indicated  by  these  external  forms;  and  it 
was  only  after  these  facts  were  determined,  that  the  brain 
was  minutely  dissected,  and   light  thrown  U|>on  its  struc- 
ture." 

Accident  first  discovered  this  theory  —as  it  has  others.    It 
owes  its  origin  to  a  difficulty  with  which  Doctor  Gall  had 
to  contend  in  competing  with  certain  individuals  in  learning 
to-repeat^  accurately,  his  k*ssons  by  heart    ilis  school fellowS| 
we  read,  who  were  gifted  with  this  facility  **in  getting  les- 
sons rapidly  by  heart,  and  giving  correct  recitations,  although 
many  of  them  were  by  no  means  distinguished  in  point  of 
general  talent,  \}OtiMi^scd  promt neni  eyes,'*    We  are  further 
told,  that    *^aftcr  •much   reflection,   lie    conceived,   that  if 
memory  was  indicated  by  an  external  sign,  tlie  same  might 
be  the  case  with  other  intellectual  |>owers;  and  thereafter 
all  individuals    distinguished    by   any   remarkable   faculty 
became  the  objecU  of  his  attention."     Now,  if  in  pursuing 
his  inquiries.  Doctor  Gall,  and  subsequently.  Doctor  Spurz-  . 
hcim,  and  more  recently  other  inquirers  us  indefatigable  and 
as  learned  as  they,  it.  has  been  ascertained  lo  be  a  fact,  that 
certain   pro|>ensltics,  and  sentiments,  and   intellect,  attend 
upon  certain  dev^elo^mients  of  the  brain,  as  these  are  indi- 
•  cated  by  the  exterior  formation  of  the  skull,  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  incompatible  with  the  soundest  deductions  of  rea- 
.  son,  to  admit  all  that  the  rtUHOhabie  advocates  of  the  <;oc- 
trine  contend  for.     Uut  1  am  not  well  enougii  versed  in  this 
^ienee  to  discourse  to  you  about  it;  what  1  have  read  of  it, 
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however,  has  satUfied  me  that  there  is  nothing  anreaaonable 
in  it;  and  I  hope  those  who  are  en|i;agcd  in  testing  it*  may 
go  on  until  enough  of  facts  shall  have  been  collected  to  oon* 
firmy  fully,  its  truth,  or  demonstrate  its  futility.  If  I  get 
the  skull,  little  as  it  may  aid  in  building  up  or  pulling  down 
the  theory,  I  shall  take  it  with  me  on  my  return.  If  it  shall 
turn  out  to  be  a  perfect  and  well  defined  head,  it  may  be  acl« 
mittcd  to  the  honour  of  being  marked  off  into  thirty -three 
divisions,  and  of  being  talked  about  by  the  scienlilic  at 
Washington,  to  which  honour  it  never  would  have  attained, 
had  it  lain  in  its  mound,  although  the  re(|iiiem  of  the  waven 
of  the  strait  would  have  continued,  and  however  in^ien.Hil>lo 
the  skull  must  have  continued  to  lie  to  the  dirge,  it  woiiltl 
have  sorted  better,  perhaps,  with  its  untenanted  and  death* 
like  condition,  to  have  remained  in  the  mound. 

Ever  yours. 


DetroUf  frednetdayf  June  21, 1826. 
Mt  Deae  *•• 

I  was  not  in  my  usual  spirits  yesterday',  )uid  there- 
fore  did  not  write.  I  felt  an  unaccountable  loneliness;  and 
could  by  the  aid  of  a  little  fancy,  though  surrounded  by  so- 
ciety and  within  its  reach,  and  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
polished  sort,  have  imagined  myself  on  the  island  ot  Juan 
Fernandez^  another  Selkirk;  and  as  much  of  a  solitary  as  he. 
I  believe  this  feeling  originated  in  a  disapfiointment  in  not 
having  heard  from  home.  It  is  high  time  1  had  a  letter.  1 
shall  expect  one  to-murrow  by  the  steam  Iniat — when  I  shall 
ho|)e  to  see  it  headed — ^^aiPs  wciL** 

1  have  just  returned  from  a  ride  of  nine  miles  up  the  river 
to  Grosse  point,  wliere  I  have  been  for  the  twofold  purpo^se 
of  seeing  the  country,  knd  the  vessel,  (as  I  hoi)ed  I  should,) 
charged  with  our  canoe,  the  delay  of  which,  alone,  detains 
us.  From  Orosse  point  tlie  pros|iect  is  open  to  a  fine  vie%v  of 
Lake  St.  Clair.  The  road  to  this  point  is  along  the  margin 
of  the  strait,  and  allbrds  a  pretty  view  of  the  land  u|K>n  tho. 
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one  side,  and  the  water  on  the  other.     The  grounds,  for  the 
whole  way,  are  certainly  excellent,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
eot  up  into  small  farms,  on  which  are  as  fine  apple  orchards 
as  I  have  ever  seen.     Many  of  them;  however,  are  suffered 
to  ruD  up  into  shoots  and  suckers,  and  others  for  the  want  of 
attention  in  pruninf;  off  dead  limbs,  to  go  to  decay.     The  in* 
habitants  on  this  route  arc  principally  French.   They  appear 
reconciled  to  let  the  earth  rest,  and  the  houses  to  go  to  decay 
around  them;  and  the  orchards  to  decline  and  die.  This  por* 
tion  of  the  population,  however,  is  declining  fast;  another 
generation  or  two  will  know  them  only  from  history,  and 
perhaps  from  lands  which,  on  comparison,  will  be  even  then 
found  in  arrears..    When  time  shall  put  these  fine,  but  neg- 
lected lands  into  other  and  more  skilful  hands,  this  beauti- 
ful country  will  have  imparted  to  it  that  fruitfulness,  and 
those  charms  which  nature  has  done  her  {lart  in  conferring— 
but  not  before. 

In  the  middle  of  the  strait,  and  about  two  miles  above  the 
city,  is  a  superb  island.  I  could  have  wished  they  had  called 
it  by  another  name  than  //oxf  island..  It  is  said  to  contain  a 
thousand  acres  of  prime  land,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
is  cultivatetl — the  f*est  is  in  wood.  This  beautiful  island, 
too,  has  been  the  tlicatrd  of'savagc  barbarity.  The  spot,  how<« 
ever,  that  attracted  most  of  my  attention,  was  'Hhe  bloody 
bridges"  ^^  which  1  have  already  referred.  The  remains  of 
it  arc  vet  visible,  as  I  have  before  stated.  It  was  here  that 
Pontiac  by  his  skill  and  courage,  secured  for  himself  the  title 
of  the  brave,  and  for  this  bridge  that  of  "Woor/y."  I  believe 
I  promised  you  a  sketch  of  the  siege  of  Detroit,  during  which 
this  famous  battle  was  fought?  I  would  like  much  to  dis- 
close to  you  the  history  of  tliosc  times,  but  this  alone  would 
require  a  volume.  I  will  just  review  the  origin,  and  progress, 
and  termination  of  this  siegc-^But  I  will  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  French  had  held  possession  of  Canada,  and  exercised 
an  influence  over  the  Indians  of  the  lake  country,  for  more 
than  a  century.     The  wars  between  them,  it  is  true,  were 
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frequent  and  bloddy;  but  these  betni^  auceeeded  bjr 
of  peacei  the  Indians'  were,  meanwhile,  operated  upcMi  by 
presents,  and  by  the  priests,  and  not  a  little  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  French,  until  at  last  the  animosity  of  the  abo- 
rigiucs  gradually  subsided,  and  was  succeeded  by  attachment; 
or,  if  not  by  tliis,  by  a  state  of  de|)cndence  in  matters  of  trade 
which  led  them  to  wish  success  to  the  French,  at  least  over 
the  English.     They  had  surveyed  tlie  French  power,  and 
had  contended  with  it.    They  knew  how  far  it  %vas  intended 
to  operate  upon  tliem,  and  the  limits  that  had  been  ansigned 
to  iu    ■  It  was  grown  familiar  to  them;  as  had,  also,  the 
French  traders.     When,  therefore,  this  connexion  was  dis- 
solved by  the  ascendency  of  the  British  power,  in  1 760,  and 
Montreal  and  its  dcficmlencics  in  ihc  lake  country,  fell  under 
British  rule,  the  Indians,  ignorant  of  the  relations  in  which 
they  were  to  stand  towards  this  new  power,  and  cherishing 
a  sympathy  for  the.  French,. became  restless,  and  following 
their  warlike  propensities,  were  prepared  to  rally  under  the 
banners  of  a  leader,  and  measure  strength  with  the  new  power. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  at  this  period,  that 
Pontiac,  an  Ottawa  chief,  a  man  of  wonderful  resource,  of 
deep  and  daring  device,  and  stratagem,  and  gifted,  witha), 
with  a  most  commanding  eloquence,  resolved  on  prostrating 
the  British  power,  and  securing  to  himself  and  people,  free- 
dom  alike  from  botli  French  and  Knglish  rule.     1 1  is  eflbrti 
were  unremitted;  and  throughout  tlie  vast  regions  of  the 
north-west,  his  active  spirit  was  felt  by  the  numerous  bands 
inhabiting  there.     His  was  the  power  that  operated' upon 
masses.     But  there  was  no  sounding  of  the  tocsin — no  alarm 
of  war  was  given — no  motion  of  the  wave  was  felt — but  a 
breeze  was  heard,  and  a  deep  and  silent  stream  was  made  to 
flow;  and  although  it  was  seen  by  the  eyes  of  observing  Eng- 
lishmen, it  was  taken  for  a  stream  of  fertility,  which  was 
passing  on,  enriching  and  beautifying  the  region  as  it  went 
It  was  a  deceitful  stream!  for  Pontiac  was  busy  in  all  dircc* 
tions  multiplying  currents,  which  at  the  concerted  moment^ 
were  to  be  prorlpitatiid  into  if,  .ind  like  a  mountain  torrents 
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he  intended  that  in  its  eourae  it  should  sweep  every  thing 
awiy  before  it  * 

It  was  in  the  month  of  November  of  the  year  1760^  that 
Major  Gladmn  was  detached  by  General  Amherst,  the  eom* 
mander-in-chiefy  and  then  at  Montreal,  with  a  thousand  men, 
to  take  possession  of  Detroit  Owing  to  the  advanced  state 
of  the  season  they  penetrated  no  further  than  Niagara — but 
wintered  there,  and  employed  the  early  part  of  the  following 
spring  and  summer  in  preparing  boats  and  fitting  out  the  ex- 
pedition. In  September  following  they  arrived  at  Detroit, 
when  the  post  was  formally  surrendered  by  the  French,  and 
taken  possession  of  by  the  English.  In  the  following  month 
Major  Rogers,  with  his  rangers,  who  had  accompanied  Major 
Gbdwin  to  Detroit,  took  possession  in  like  manner  of  Mi- 
chillimackinae. 

The  first  object  that  engaged  Major  Gladwin's  attention, 
was  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  to  do  which  he 
held  treaties  with  them  at  Saginac,  the  river  Raisin,  and  at 
Brownstown.     He  tliought  he  had  realized  this  object     In 
the  spring  of  1762,  every  thing  appearing  quiet,  the  British 
Pur  Company  commenced  the   (misecution  of  the  Indian 
trade;  and  in  the  month  of  June  a  party  set  out  to  open  this 
traflic,  protected  by  a  company  of  rangers,   .  They  left  Mi- 
chillimackinac  in  bark  canoes,. destined  for  the  Grand  Por* 
tap^.   Here  a  post  was  estibli^icd,  which  being  defended  by  a 
Ktockade  work,  the  rangehi  separated  from  the  trading  party, 
and  came  on  to  l)etroit,wherc  they  arrived  in  October.   Every 
circumstance  justified  the  English  in  concluding  that  the  In* 
dians  were  St'tisficd  with  tliis  new -state  of  things.     Nor  were 
any  sigus  of  dissatisfaction  nianifer«tcd  until  the  spring  of  1 7G3. 
It  was  at  that  period  the  commissioners  were  ap|K>intcd  to 
explore  the  soutliern  shores  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron; 
and  to  confirm  the  apparently  friendly  dispositions  of  the  In* 
dians;  and,  where  it  was  necessary,  to  treat  with  them  for 
such  iiortions  of  lands  as  might  be  considered  1m|)ortant  for 
military  postn.    On  arriving  at  the  south-west  point  of  l^ko 
Michigan,  the  party  was  met  by  numerous  bands  of  Indians, 
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who  discovered  signs  of  unrriendliness;  so  much  so,  that  the 
eommisiiioncrs  concluded  it  test  to  aluindon  the  enterprise. 
They  did  so,  and  returned  to  Detroit,  when  Major  Gladwin 
deemed  it  expedient  to  send  confidential  persons  among  the 
Indians  of  the  river  Huron, -to  ascertain,  if  possible,  their 
disposition  towards  the  Knglish,  and  whether  those  indica- 
tions  of  hostility,  as  manifested  on  Lake  Michigan,  ivere 
general.     Such  was  the  report  of  those  agents,  so  adroitly 
did  the  Indians  cover  their  deep  laid  plans,  tliat  Major  Glad- 
win concluded,  all  was  safe;  and  that  no  feelings  other  than   . 
tliosc  of  the  most  friendly  sort«  animated  them.     Pu*  he  was 
a  vigilant  ofltcer,and  as  suoh  lo.st  no  time  in  putting  his  com* 
mand  in  the  la^st  possible  situ^ition  for  defence  in  any  emer- 
gency.    At  the  same  time,  actini;  under  the  influence  of  the 
re|M)rt  of  the  commissioners  as  to  the  aspect  of  things  in  re- 
gard to  the  Indians  of  Lake  Michtgnn,  he  kept  scouts  con- 
stantly in  motion,  that  in  the  event  of  a  movement  being 
made,  he  might  have  the  earliest  inftirmation. 

Every  thing  was  calm.  Peace,  and  the  prospect  of  a  long 
continuance  of  it,  except  the  excitement  at  Lake  Michigan, 
(and  that  was  not  sustained  by  the  Inilians  in  other  quarters) 
seemed  certain — when  at  this  moment  of  stillness,  and  when 
not  a  note  of  the  war  drum  was  hoard,  a  scout  returne<l  bring- 
ing the  information  that  a  large  body  of  Indians  were  in  Lake 
SL  Clair,  in  canoes,  coming  in  the  direction  of  Detroit,  whilst 
numerous  traces  of  them  were  discovered  Coming  in  from  al* 
most  all  directions,  towards  the  strait  In  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, Pontiac  ap))earrd  in  the  neighbourhoo<l,  fjllowed  by 
about  three  tbousind  Indians,  who  in  a  few  days  after,  aiict 
in  the  most  friendly  manner,  put  up  their  lodges,  (poles  cov- 
ered with  rush  mats,)  aroiind  the  village  and  about  tlic  fortf 
and  began,  as  was  their  custom,  to  play  at  their  several  games 
of  ball,  &c.  In  the  midst  of  these  amusements,  Pontiac  pro* 
posed  to  treat  with  Major  Gladwin.  This  wily  chief  had 
already  captui*ed  Michillimackinac — but  no  tidings  of  thif 
had  yet  reached  Major  Gladwin.  That  capture  was  msHe 
by  stratagem;  and  stratagem  was  resorted  to  fortlie  capture 
17 
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of  Detroit.  He  obtained  tlie  intcn'iew— -and  told  Major 
Gbtiwin,  that  he  and  his  people  desired  to  take  their  new  fa- 
thor«  tlie  king  of  KnG;land,  by  the  liand;  aod  requested  a 
council.  It  was  fjrranted,  and  the  third  day  after  the  inter- 
xk'W  was  set  apart  for  the  meeting.  Major  Gladwin,  al- 
tlioiii;b  itiipressed  with  the  sincerity  of  Pontiae,  was  never- 
th»*le?t»s  |riifl riled  in  his  intercourse  with  him;  and  to  prevent 
surprises  it  was  niaile  a  standing  order,  that  not  more  than 
»i\  Indians  shouhl  cttter  tlie  fort  at  any  o'/e  lime,  except  the 
S(\uaws  und  these  were  |H'nnitlod  to  come  and  go  as  they 
plcn>ed,  and  es|M'cinliy  as  they  made  moccasins  and  other 
tbi*<^N  for  the  suMiers.  Il  was  also  the  understanding,  that 
tlieccmncil  Hhuuld  be  he!d  in  the  fort;  and  that  not  more 
lluin  thirty-six  chief?*  should  he  present. 

The  da\  befuix*  the  couiicil  was  to  have  been  held,  a  squaw 
who  had  ri*ccived  of  Major  (j  lad  win  an  elk  skin,  out  of 
tvhirh  to  make  him  inoccusins,  returned  with  the  moccasins 
aiMt  the  remainder  of  the  skin.     The  Major  was  so  much 
pK'«i!<(iHl  with  her  skill  as  to  request  her  to  take  the  skin  and 
Duke  another  pair  like  those  slie  hud  made  for  bin),  for  a 
friend.     She  received  the  skin,  but  instead  of  leaving  the 
fuiu  lohtnM  abiiul  within  it  until  the  hour  arrived  when  an 
oflicer,  whose  lUity  it  was,  went  round  the  fort  to  clear  it  of 
stmut^ers.    On  coming  to  this  scpiaw,  she  manifested  a  rcluc* 
tance  to  go  out.     M  last,  she  handed  the  skin  to  Major 
(Sladwin,  to  whom  the  olficer  had  conducted  her«  and  then 
said  she  was  willing  to  go.     There  was  something  so  pccu* 
liar  in  her  manner,  as  to  induce  Major  (•  lad  win  to  insist  on 
kaiuvinir  why  she  would  not  take  the  skin  with  her,  when 
she  answered — ^'hccattse  I  can  nc^^r  htlnif  it  back  again  J** 
Tliis  answer  incri*ased  the  anxit^ty  of  the  Major,  and  he 
tirgcti  her  to  tell  him  why  she  could  never  bring  it  back. 
At  last,  and  after  exacting  a  promise  that  what  she  was  wil- 
ling to  disclose  shotild  remain  a  secret,  slie  said— ^^Pontiac 
has  furuicd  a  plot«     He  is  to  meet  you  in  council  to-morrow 
with  thirty-six  chiefs.     Each  of  these  chiefs  will  come  with 
lib  gun,  but  it  will  be  cut  short  and  hid  under  his  blanket. 
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He  is  to  i^ivc  a  mjB^nal.  It  will  be  this.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech,  and  at  the  moineiit  he  draws  out  the  l>clt  of  wamfHiniy 
tlioac  sliort  Runs  will  he  fired— you  and  your  oncers  arc  to 
be  shot — then  th6y  ai^e  to  rush  to  the  Rite  and  let  in  the 
warriors.'*  The  skin  was  taken  by  the  Major,  who  thanked 
her  for  her  information,  when  the  squaw  left  the  fort. 

The  giitcs  of  the  fort  were  now  harrctd,  and  the  usual 
watch  set     In  the  ni|;ht  a  yell  wss'henrd!     It  w.«s  now  in 
its  character — it  was  answered  »lown  the  lines  of  Ponliac*0 
•neampment.     A  feeling  of  apprehension  ran  through  tlio 
g;irrison.     Tlie  fire.;  \veix»  ordered  \o  he  cxtinRuished,  and 
the  Rarrivon  to  re;)..;**  to  i!s  posts.     Kvcry  thiiiR  Was  siloiit! 
But  the  yell  was  not  npcatc'd,  n<ir  was  the  garrison  attacked. 
Similar  prccautiiin  w;.s  observed  after  day-break.     Only  one 
half  the  garrison  v/c  re  permitteil,  at  once,  to  set  down  to 
breakfast.    The  hour — about  ten  o'clock, arrived,  when  Pon- 
tiac  and  his  chiefs  were  to  mci't  in  council.     Meanwiiilcy 
Major  Ci  lad  win  drew  out  his  men.  and  faced  them  inwards 
round  the  council  house.    Pontiao,  with  hi.s  thirly-six  cliiersy 
arrived,  and  ci«»sc  after  th«*ni  came  a  lar^e  body  of  his  war- 
riors— but  when  the  iiu oilier  stipulale<l  ha<l  entered,  the  gdos 
wei*e  shut     Pontiac  eyed  this  array  of  the  garrison,  and  on 
arriving;  at  the  ctntncil   house,  demanded  of  .M-ijor  Glndi^in 
what  it  nieatit? — and  asked  if  it  was  not  a  now  way  ti  hold 
a  council  with  men  uuder  arms,     lie  went  so  (ar  as  to  reipiirc 
that  they  shouhl  be  sent  to  their  quarters.     This,  of  coursic, 
was  nut  regarded.     The  council  opened— and  llie  niouietit 
arrived  wiien  the  belt  was  to  l>e  drawn  I'lMin  the  pouch  tli'ui 
contained  it,  and  which  was  to  be  the  signal  ftir  tiie  attack; 
but  on  reaching;  that  |:art  of  the  addi*ess,  this  ccreinoiiy  was 
omitted.      Pontiac's  chiefs  looked  at  each  other  eojifouiMie*!, 
not  knowing;  why  their  chief  had  faltercii;  and  Major  UUd- 
win,  at  tito  moment  sleppin)(  up,  tore  away  the  blanket  from 
one  of  them,  and  c!iscln>i)i4(  the  short  gun,  charged  Pontiac 
with  treachery,  an<l  a  base  de.s!);)i  to  murder  him  aud  his  gar* 
rison^  and  ordei*ed  him  out  of  the  fort. 

Other  accounts  state  that  Pontiao,  cm  soeini^  the  soldiery 
thus  dia  v:i  up,  ami  the  ^uns  pointed,  and  li)(tited  luatchtMi 
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lying  beside  tlicm,  did  not  enter  the  fort     It  wan,  lioweTer^ 
certain,  that  the  fort  was  immediately  attacked,  and  that  the 
assailants  were  desperate  in  their  eflbrts  to  carry  it     It  was 
DOW  that  Pontiac's  genius  discovered  its  fruitfulneto;  and 
hiti  braver}*  was  made  manifest.    At  one  timcy  (and  this  mode 
of  attack  was  often  renewed,)  attempts  were  made  to  cut 
away  the  pickets  and  force  an  0|)enin^  into  the  fort;  at  ano* 
thcr,  a  cart  was  filled  with  combustible  materials^  fired,  and 
run  up  agninst  the  pickets;  at  another,  he  conceived  the  de* 
aif^n  of  setting  fire  to  the  church,  the  church  being  near  the 
fort,  by  means  of  an  arrow  and  lighted  spunk;  but  on  lieing 
warned  by  the  priest,  that  God  would  frown  u|Min  this  actf 
abandoned  it.     A  constant  firing,  meanwhile,  was  kept  up 
by  the  assailants  u|M>n  the  fort;  and  which  the  furt  returned 
from  ten  brass  four*|)ounders,  and  with  small  arms— but  from 
the  fire  of  the  pieces,  the  Indians  were  in  a  great  measure 
secured  by  the  nature  of  the  ground — their  range  embracing 
but  few  cf  those  who  were  attacking  the  pickets,  and  only 
those  who  were  at  the  furtherest  remove  from  them,  and 
upon  the  outskirts. 

This  mode  of  assault  was  weakened  at  last  by  a  resolute 
movement  of  Major  Gladwin,  who  ordered,  when  the  In- 
dians should  attack  the  pickets  again,  that  the  soldiers  with- 
in should  aid  in  cutting  down  that  part  of  tliem  which  might 
be  assailed.     This  was  accordingly  done.     The  Indians  see- 
ing the  opening  made,  rushed  to  it,  but  were  ntet  at  the  mo- 
ment by  a  discharge  of  artillery  that  had  been  placed  oppo- 
site the  opening,  and  driven  back   with   great  slaughter. 
Night  coming  on,  the  Indians  drew  off.     But  for  eight  days 
the  attack  was  renewed,  and  with  considerable  slaughter  on 
both  sides.     The  garrison  now  felt  itself  in  extreme  peril. 
It  had  been  for  some  time  sustained  on  half  rations.     But 
MOW,  in  addition  to  the  growing  scarcity  of  provisions,  it 
was  retluccd  to  three  rounds  of  ammunition  a  man!     Great 
anxiety  was  felt  for  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  that  was  known 
to  be  in  the  river  with  supplies.     Pontiae  penetrated  the 
perilous  condiliou  of  the  garrison,  and  to  cut  oK  its  expected 
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Mppliesy  headed  a  detaehment  of  hi!i  warriori  and  want  down 
the  river  to  intercept  them.    The  detachment  deacended  the 
river  on  die  Canada  side,  and  met  the  vessel  at  Fif^hiing 
island,  and  a(\er  a  hloody  fii^htf  boarded  her.     Capt.  Gould- 
ingy  who  commanded  her,  reiiolvinf;  to  sell  the  prise  and  his 
own  life  at  the  dearc*st  |>oH8ihle  rate,  pve  orders  to  fire  the 
magnzinc.     Some  Frenchmen  on  lioard  hearing  tlie  onlcrs, 
immediately  interpreted  them  to  the  IndiaitSy  who  precipi- 
tately left  her,  when  a  breeze  sprung  up  and  run  the  venscd 
to  the  fort,  before  which  she  anchored.     The  Indians  now 
retired  from  before  the  fcnt     A  short  time  after,  Pontiac 
aent  in  a  flag,  and  re(|ueMe(l  that  two  olRcers  might  be  sent 
to  him,  with  whom  he  might  hohl  council.    The  commanding 
oflicer  refused  to  comply.    On  this  refusal  being  made  known 
to  Pontiac,  he  said — ''Go  again.     You  know  me  to  be  faith- 
ful to  my  word.     Tell  the  commander  that  no  injury  shall 
happen  to  his  oflTiccrs.     Pledge  yourself  for  me,  boily  for 
body,  for  their  safe  return.''    Major  Gladwin  still  decline<l; 
when  Major  Campliell,  who  was  not  then  in  command^'and 
Mr.  or  Captain  McDougall,  volunteered  tO|(0  out  and  meet 
Pontiac.  They  found  him  encam|)ed  at  the  house  of  AMochL 
The  ceremony  of  a  council  having  been  gone  through  with^ 
Pontiac  declared  them  to  be  prisoners,  hoping  by  this  act,  it 
is  supposed,  to  procure  the  surrender  of  the  fort     The  pri- 
8onei*s  were  treated  well,  in  all  res|)ect8.     Soon  after  tJiiS| 
Pontiac  intercepted  and  captured  several  barges,  and  sub- 
jected the  boatmen  to  the  ortleal  of  running  the  gauntlet 
Many  of  them  were  killed  in  this  severe  punishment,  by  the 
aquaws.     Nothing,  meanwhile,  transpired  at  the  fort     The 
Indians  and  the  garrison,  however,  kept  mutual  watch  upon 
each  other;  and  now  and  then  a  solitary  shot  was  firetl,  as  if 
to  remind  the  parties  that  peaco  was  not  concluded.     Capt 
McDougall  made  his  esca|)e,  and  got  safe  to  the  fort;  but 
Major  Campbell,  owing  to  his  age  and  imperfect  sight,  de* 
clined  to  make  a  similar  efl(>rt     Major  Gladwiui  finding  hit 
barges  were  intercepted  and  captured,  sent  the  Heaver,  a 
^mall  scho«in**r  that  had  arnve«l  «ince  the  capture  of  Michil- 
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limftckinact  to  Ni&t^ni,  for  a  reinforcement  Her  passage 
wa5  }>ro!*pfroiis.  She  returned  in  three  days  bringini^  three 
liiintlrtMl  metu  At  twelve  o'clock  oFtfie'irijtht  succeeding 
their  arrivult  then*  tniops«  hea^led  by  m  olTicer  whose  name 
i^  not  known*  ninrcln*il  out  of  iho  fort  to  attack  Pontiac  in 
lii«  raii'p,  wliicli  wan  nnir  Pairnt's  creoki  lli«  took  with 
lihii  two  KM)ih«ii,  Mr^fiis  rhiip<  Io0|  anti  St.  MaHln.  lint 
ihMittfh  till*  OHivtMMiMil  Has  mhmI(i  in  tin*  nUht,  PtiMtlai«*a  vl" 
%\Uiu'v  WAm  th\iiki<.     Il*<  kni'W  of  ill  an«l  arr»MiKlMK  hj^  wttr* 

rifir^  In  hind  »i  pii«l»H  ft«tif(*|  mm  tliM  Op|H*r  hnok  of  MiOMOl'fl 

rif  f'kt  liM  wMUi\  ih«»  fiif  Ivifl  of  iIm*  th»op%i  tvho  vmm*  Uy  tho 
i%rf>  itf  tliM  tflfl  riv»«r  loi'li  aiid  al  Iti^  mmmommI  tlo'  i'oIumim 
Hf«*  U]i\y  MM  tIfM  M*\f^f*i  h)«  M^«lf<^«  wviv  KiviMfi  nm«I  a  Ihou* 
mimI  Im  iMfis  |iMMMfl  iMr  fIf'MMM'livi*  hiv*  jolo  id    Tint 
$U'U»Uiut*h\  H>i<i  vr\\t\i\i"\'^mt\  M\  lM«'k(  ImM  Mmk  InMly 
|it««*»i'il,  w»»  M«'>iHy  a(Miihilaii'ft»f«'«v  t'^i'iipiMid  ^*''*f*'  '*'*y 
Mill)  firifiifrfth  l<»  tin'  fiMli  to  li'll  iIm*  MMi'y  iii  \\\^  MofNly 
r<*fM'OMin>  or  tl»«*  Uu*  of  i lM«lr  ooforiofiafif  i*oMipiMiiMf«(«   TliiN 
H»«  JM»f  a»  ila)  tirolki'i  om  tin'  uum\\\\i^  of  iIm'  fMJi  of  AM|i;o«f| 
I7'('l.     Till*  f'oMMMfOMlitiic  oHln'r  W(i«  aiooiii^  IIim  sliilOf  and 
III*  Im'4<I  ivti*  r1»if|>|M'fl  off  aiMl  sioi*k  on  a  p'i«t  of  a  \'v\wi*,    \ 
Mr,  Si,  Anliiot  oo  vif»i(iiiic  llof  h;itlli"|4r'M0Ml  oM  IImI  niorn* 
U\%^  I'aw  o)ion  iIm*  Ini'lKr  aloMi'«  front  eighty  to  ofH»  looMlntil 
€l<  a.t  liiKiics!     The  paNHj^r  ovrr  it  was  nIo|)|h!<I  op  by  iIn'Oi! 
Fiifilra(,  on  the  diy  .'iftcr  Ibc*  battle,  hv.uX  for  sfinie  (*anadians 
u'ho'livf**!   ni'ar,  :Mid   pointing  to  iIh;  d<'ad    bo'l!f*s  on   the 
liri*;;c,  a«ul  to  tlir  battranx  in  tlii*  crccli,  siid — **Take  these 
ch'i.l  tlo^H — put  t hi* nr  in  iIm#sc  boats  of  mine*,  and  convey 
\\\K\\\  10  the  fort.**     The  ohUt  was  obeyed,  so  far  as  a  re* 
n«ov;d  of  ll.e  Ixidies  were  iMobrarcil   in   it,  but  tbey  were 
buried   in  the  cellar  of  a  Mr.   Sierlir.^'s  bouse.     Pontiac, 
awnic  that  a  ri'iolorccrient  had   been  brought  by  meatis  of 
tbi*    Heaver,  b:«ran)(ued   bis  followers,  and  told  them  they 
coid'l  not  <*X{»«*ct  to  reilure  tlie  fort  whilst  that  vessel  %vas 
p<*riiuile«l  tj  lloat.     Meann  for  lur  destruction  were  imnie- 
dijtifl)  ^o<ii^>lt•     Htrns  wc*re  pulb*d  down,  and  fa^i^ots  pre- 
pared, and  iar^o  rjfls — these  were  set  afloat,  and  tired*    The 
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vefMcl  was  often  in  the  most  imminent  hftKard.  Reeini^  thiff, 
Mfljor  Gladwin  onlerccl  her  down  the  utrait  to  Niapra.  The 
Indiana  followed  in  their  ranora,  and  hv  cloae  and  de^fHsrala 
fi|Cl»<i«X«  m'^**"  wi  near  iia  lo  be  acorrhed  hy  the  Are  frtnn  tlio 
(tuna  or  the  arhooner,  killed  all  her  rrew  eare|it  lhh«tM  mitl 
tlM*M*  wen*  aiived  hy  the  timely  arrival  of  two  or  three  lNirK«*« 
whirli  Mii|t»r  (lladwiii  had  acid  tti  aii|)|ftM'l  the  a('lMiMMii|«i 

The  lort  yet  ic^UiimI  the  altiM<liii  of  the  liidiMi^^H'liitH 
llK*y  iMMMMiie  ie»ih  M,  immI  e^|if'i<»M>d  their  fle^ire  In  titlii*  IIim 
ftiit  at  MfHut,  or  to  fdmiehiM  the  illiMti  Aiedhef  alhiek  ivaH 
iMiele ^^^vheo  an  OthhVii  I'lthf,  wlenviia  liy^htiMH  hi  e(i(M|M« 
M>  HJlh  hk  liMdher  h)  the  aide  td  INMtlifM'i  tvaa  aleMi  lliff 
hiMilM'f  iiMMudiidrly  reiifi'd,  aoMKhl  Mijoi  raiM|dHdl|  wlooii 
he  lied  hhIIiIkk  (HM  iiciO  Ida  |dfM'e  mC  I'MMlineMieMli  hiHJiiK  1m>I 
eidiMi^efHeMl  ttivi'M  IM  hiiM  hy  PtMdhM'i  and  alilktiii^  hU  lnMia' 
hatVli  ImIm  hjn  hfttdi  hod  hlMi  ih'fid  al  Ida  feell  Tim  iidif* 
deiei'i  kfMhviMHoC  MMMii>M''a  |ded|(ei  aiel  lliid  hU  veM||'taiM'o 
miiild  rnlhitv  Iheai'lf  di>d  Im  NiKiiHiw«  and  fiiMii  Ihenee  Ui 
MirhilllMiMi'MiHM',  MiMdla«'i  on  hMrniiiK  the  f>de  ol'  hU  iiap* 
five,  aeiil  ivarrlora  in  i  II  dlrefiinnH  alter  the  oMM'di'i'ei',  IniI  ho 
eiMdd  iMd  lie  Innndt  The  deidh  of  \fajnr  ('aniphidl  kmvo 
Ponliai*  unreal  eonrenii  who  waa  orien  heard  to  ea|M'i'aa  hid 
aorrow  on  areonnl  oC  If, 

Soon  after  thla^  the  Indiana  departed  and  weid  to  their 
ai'veral  hnidlnK  Ki-nninla.  In  the  AdhiwinK  afirlnic  |H*a(*e  waa 
conrlnded — Pontiae  having  nieanwhilu  aisnt  a  |Nnicu**tMilt  lo 
all  the  handa*  and  one  to  Major  (iladwin. 

Thia  apirited  nod  bloody  inveatnient  led  to  exteiiaivc  pro- 
parationa  on  the  pari  of  the  Kn^liahy  whitdi  reanlled  in  a 
niovenient  by  (leneral  HradNtreetf  in  the  aumnier  of  I70l| 
at  the  head  of  three  thousnnd  nn*n,  to  rniHc  the  aie^e  of  l)e* 
troit.  Meanwhile,  a  corresponding  movement  waa  making 
at  Pittslinrg—fronr whence  the  forcea  of  that  qnarter  were 
to  |>encirate  the  weatern  wilderneaa  and  form  a  junction  at 
Detroit,  with  (jcneral  linidaireet. 

Pontiac,  it  may  be  preauMied,  waa  apprtaeil  of  theac  move* 
ment-s  and  hence,  no  doubt,  hia  prod'cr  of  |)cace,  which  ivai 
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concluded  before  the  arrival  of  General  Bradstreet.     This 

celebrated  chief  and  warrior  survived  thj)«  peace  not  more 

than  two  years.     He  went  to  Illinois.     Carver,  icilates,  that 

he   was  followed  hy  an  Indian  who  attended  hi  in  as  a  spy; 

and    ivho,  on  hearing;  him   express  himself  in  council,  in 

terms  of  hostility  to  the  Kn^^lishy  plutifred  his  knife  into  his 

henrty  and  killed  him  on  the  spot     By  others,  it  is  stated^ 

•that  he  was  killed  hy  an  Indian  wliofcll  in  love  with  his  wife. 

1  am   indchted  to  a  friend  fur  the  following  spirit-stirring 

lines«  stipposcd  to  luivc  l>een  atldrcssed  hy  Pontiac  to  his 

warriors  when  he  first  heard  the  news  of  the  preparations 

under  General  Bradstrecl;  and  under  the  effects  of  which, 

it  is  supposed  they  were  artinjf  at  the  hattic  of  the  bloody 

bridf^Cy  and  in  tho5e  desperate  assaults  on  tlic  forU— 

Noir  the  war-rloud  s^ttlicm  fast, 
5»rr  it  risiiif;  on  the  blaM— 
SfKin  «}ar  pffare-fire  ffliall  be  qiirfirh*d, 
So4»D  our  blufli'4  in  gore  be  drench*d. 

See  the  red-frics*  \r%\on%  pour, 
From  M'lyifMiioe***  gulfy  Uiore, 
Threat'nini;  war  to  mc  and  mine. 
Means  and  p«>w*r,  name,  and  line. 
N«»ne  may  ^scape  who*iCi  souU  are  free- 
None  viho  love  Aweet  liberty. 
Who  \%  true,  or  who  is  brave. 
Or  Who  loathes  to  be  a  filave. 
Warriors,  up!— prrpare^allaek!— 
Tis  the  voice  of  Pontiac. 

Han^  Ihc  peaee-pipe  4>n  the  wall— 
Rouse  the  nationn,  one  and  all; 
Tell  fhfm  quickly  to  prepare 
F(*r  the  blo«idy  rit«*s  of  war. 
No«r  liei;in  the  fatal  dance, 
Raise  the  club,  and  i»hake  the  lanee. 
Now  pri'pare  the  how,  and  dart— 
*Ti^  tHir  fathers'  ancient  art 
Let  each  heart  be  strong  and  bold 
As  our  fathers*  were  of  old. 
Warriors,  up!  -prepare— attack^ 
*Tis  the  voice  of  Pontiac. 

*  Chippewa  name  for  Ntagtra. 
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Take  the  warDpmn,  wuriore,  Ay- 
Say  a  foreiipi  f<»e  is  tii ^h. 
On  Ut  comet  with  furious  brctth, 
ftpcakint;  peace,  but  dealing  «leath; 
Spreading  oVr  our  natire  plain*, 
Fort4,  and  bannem,  fire  and  chain** 
Deith  coincs  inarchinj^  in  hi«  train, 
Wiih  the  family  of  pain,-» 
Not  the  pain  that  wQrrioi*it  fear, 
N<»t  tiic  fa^i^it,  ball,  t»r  )i|>ear— 
Not  fierce  dunrer— f^C  it  ncffl— 
Nut  fliu  red-pines*  buniinj;  heat, 

D:it  the  banc  from  which  we  khfioki 

Fi^ry,  ftHt  ie%htnfi$tf^  drink! 

Warrior?*,  hear'^Be  wise,  be  brate— 

Iti^e,  to  conquer,  and  to  save. 

Ri>c  to  <iavc  our  bloedinx  land. 

From  tlie  rampart,  and  the  brand, 

From  the  artsi,  and  from  the  erimes, 

Of  other,  and  far  dintntit  climes. 

From  the  thirst  of  sordid  <ains, 

That  i*re  lon|^  slialt  blast  our  plains; 

And  that  cold,  unpityini;  rii«h. 

Name,  and  rule,  thut  aims  to  crush. 

Firmue«>s  now  is  all  that  savcj. 

To  sulmiit  is  to  be  slaves! 

Now,  or  never,  to  the  field. 

Teach  the  lordly  foe  to  yield. 

Spurn  his  council,  spurn  his  laws^- 

Strike — and  strike  for  frecdoni*t  caiiM. 

Hullv rurally,  for  th*  attack- 
Drive  th*  invadini;  legions  back 

To  their  homes  beyond  the  seat: 

Thus  great  Makito  dccrces*- 

Vp— to  arms,  liejin  th*  attack, 

Ti*  the  voice  of  Pontiuc. 
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Let  your  su(r*rings— let  your 
Swell  your  rising  battle  soni;t— 
I^-t  your  drums  a'dealh*noto  peal, 
'  Roding  deeds  of  strife  and  steel. 
Let  your  piercing  battle  yell, 
F^ho  back  from  wood  and  dell-~ 
Echo — echo — far  and  nigh. 
While  our  scouts  prolong  tne  cry. 
Till  it  reaches  ev*ry  car, 
That*s  open  Indian  wrongs  to  hetr. 
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Let  It  Aj  o*«r  plaint  and  At^^m^ 
Galh*rins  force  9l*  on  il  sweept. 

Louder— loudrrt-^EfVy  hour 
Till  it  wtke«  our  utmost  p<>wV. 
Rousinic  all  our  %rarlike  bands, 
H'akini;  all  our  pilla|c^d  lands. 
Till  one  deep  appalling  cry 
Rin;^  tlirou|;|iout  the  western  sky, 
Echoing  rrnj^rcNcr/— lib»:rt?! 
!*p— prepare  the  lance— the  rack- 
Tib  the  f  oice  of  Pontiac. 

Former  woes  provoke  your  ire, 
Tktiii,  hut  hate.  andyV^f,  hut  fire! 
EvVv  peaceful  hue  he  fled, 
Ev*ry  hue  but  warlike  red. 
Strai:;c«*n  occupy  our  soil- 
Sun^  of  dull  mechanic  toil. 
They  pollute  onr  ancient  !*eatt, 
AltHr« — groves— and  fond  retreats. 
.    Ever  claiming  diaper  grants— 
•VffAiN*  can  allay  their  wants. 
Or  rvadc  their  art.s  or  will; 
But  they've  driv'n,  and  drive  us  stni,^* 
Piiuring  onward  ah  they  go, 
Livid  strcamn  of  liquid  wo, 
That  miInIucs  the  Aoul  when  quafi^d, 
Billrr— fcilfrr— yjf  rjj  Hnu^hL 
CoiiqVing  not  hy  s\v(»rd  or  miglit, 
But  thiN  Miul  destroying  blight, 
Of  a)l  ills  lh<*  last,  and  worst. 
Spirit  brcwM,  and  spirit  curs*d. 
Warrior*,  pause— and  hurl  it  back— 
Tis  tlic  voicb  of  Pontiac. 

Now  my  favVing  dreams  portend, 
Their  ill-gotten  powV  shall  end. 
N«tw  the  gaol  in  reached  and  won, 
Fate  decrees!— if  mu-il  be  Uwkt! 
Cni«h  the  serpent  ere  his  length 
Tells  superior  skill  or  strength; 
Strike  the  panther  ere  he  springs, 
And  the  mortal  lang  be  flings. 
Take  the  monster  grizilc — bear, 
Young  and  feeble  in  his  lair, 
Mar  his  talons,  blear  his  sight, 
Ere  he  waxes  strong  in  might 
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the  day  fthall  hapten  by- 
Else  we  quickly  druop  and  die! 
Or.tliall  linger  on  o<ir  lands, 
Frail,  dependent,  feeble  bands- 
Weak  in  numbers  low  in  fame, 
Sad.  inipov^rinhM,  sunk  and  tame! 
Asking  alm%  from  dour  to  door, 
Where  our  chieftainn  rultd  before— 
While  the  stran^r  lord*  it  hip(h, 
^Ncatli  our  once  juy-kindkd  sky— 
And  hi»  children  as  they  turn, 
From  the  furrow,  blade,  or  uni. 
Axe,  or  peMle,  pipe,  or  bone, 
Once  our  fathers',  or  our  own. 
Shall  with  pride  indit^iiant  spurn, 
Name  and  nation,  bone  and  urn. 
And  exclaim— eeiilrtH;»laoi«  frece— 
Indian  dug,  or  Indian  alave! 

licav'ns?  And  can  yc  live  and  byr«, 
Ard  nut  on  the  insultcr  turn? 
Have  ye  hearts,  and  have  ye  ears. 
And  not  shake  your  vengeful  spears? 
Arc  ye  men  by  Gi»d'*  decnes. 
And  ran  suffer  taunu  like  tlM^? 
Rend!  Oh  rend  th' empurphd.sky, 
With  y<iur  tlirillinR  battle  ery^ 
VengeMcef  I'lthitrf  Liaearv*. 
One  and  all  to  the  attack, 
Ti!i  thu  voice  of  Tontiac! 

It  han  jtijtt  occiirnul  t«  mis  ai  not  tinworthy  of  remtrkt  thai 

when  the  Knglish  surnxMletl  the  French  in  the  occ'U|mncy  of 

thosK)  teg;ionM,  a  warriijr  arnnti  i«  o|i|HiHe  thcni  In  ihc  pcrsoo 

of  Poi»tiac;   and   (alihonjrh  not  so  iinitiediately  alVi^r  tho 

chanfce,)  when  llie  Auierioans  sucreedctl  the  Kn^Uhht  ano* 

thcr,  cfiuully  t;i>t;np;uished,  and  followmgout  IhtMumeplan^ 

(a  comhinalion  of  all  tlie  trihescasl  of  the  Alh.ghany  moun- 

tains,)  arose  to  oppose  tlie  Americans,  in  the  iierson  of  To» 

cumthe,  or  Tecnmseh,  as  he  is  usually  called.     It  is  (Kia^ihle 

tliat  some  chief,  equally  ptdilic  and  daring,  ami  gifted  with 

like  powers  of  eloquence,  and  capacity  for  command^  may 

have  headed  tho  trilu^s,  aj^ainst  the  French.     Their  wara, 

we  know,  were  dcs|ierate,  and  often  bliKMly. 
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There  M^em,  then,  to  have  been  tliree  (K^riodsy  (asmiming  tlie 
fir.^t^  whieh  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  do,)  in  eaeh  of  which  a 
l^rcat  chief  arose  among  the  Indians,  to  lead  his  people  against 
the  encroachments  of  tlio  three  successive  |>owers  tliat  at  far 
di:<tant  periods  invaded  Uieir  country.  I  might  speculate  some 

here,  but  I  am  invited  to  spend  the  evening  at  Col.  II 's; 

the  Governor  and  funiily,  1  learn,  are  to  be  there,  and  in  gc- 
neral,  the  lK*auty  and  fusluon  of  the  city.  The  hour  has  ar* 
rivinl,  of  which  you,  no  doubt,  will  be  glad^ — as  but  for  this,  I 
niifilit  wear  out  yt»ur  patience  in  speculations  on  the  thought, 
tl»;tt  yrreat  events  never  fail  to  produce  the  corrcs| Minding  ge* 
niu»  and  |>ower  to  direct  tlieni. 

G(Nid  night^^ver  yours. 
P.  S.  Eh*ven  o'clock.  Just  returned  from  tlie  party,  and 
highly  gnitilied  with  the  company  in  general:  but  charmed 
^'ilh  the  polite  and  |>oli»hed  attentions  of  Mrs.  II.  and  the 
Colonel.  They  are  lM>lh  esteemed  to  be  ornaments  of  De- 
troit, and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it. 


Ddroity  Thursday^  JuneM^^  1820. 
Mt  Dear  "" 

It  is  concluded  that  we  are  to  leave  here  to-morrow. 
Our  canoe  not  having  arriveil,  we  have  chartered  tlie  schoon- 
er Cthent.  The  want  of  wind,  or  the  having  too  much  of  it, 
frotii  a  wrong  quarter,  can  alone  delay  us. 

Having  some  culls  to  make,  and  some  attentions  to  l>cstow 
ufKin  certain  little  matters,  wiiich  must  be  looked  after  pre- 
|)ar;it«iry  to  our  de|Kirture,  I  shall  have  to  be  brief  in  what- 
ever thing!)  1  may  have  to  remark  upon  in  regard  to  this  city. 
As  for  its  :ippearance,  I  must  depend  on  giving  you  a  better 
ct>nception  of  that«  upon  a  drawing,  if  I  can  obtain  one^*  If 
no!.  v(Mi  must  make  the  most  of  the  sli«j;ht  references  which  I 
have  already  made  to  it  1  have  saiti,  I  believe,  that  the 
citv  ficcnpies  the  first  and  second  elevations  from  the  river. 
It  *ihows  now  ojie  main  street,  JeflTcrson  street,  I  believe  it  is 
called,  and  which  is  long  and  pretty  well  built  upon.     The 

'  CbulU  nut  couiinand  a  saUifuctury  or.«. 
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street  on  the  first  step  from  tlie  river,  is  also  well  Iwilt  upon; 
and  hiif.k  of  .fcflerson  street,  are  others,  partially. aet  oat  with 
hoiis4*s,  :is  are  the  cross  streets,  of  which  there  are  some  tlireo 
or  four.  Rack  of  the  whole,  and  some  four  hundred  yards 
from  Jetierson  street,  is  the  state  house,  a  fine  building  just 
put  up;  and  iKHween  it  and  the  western  end  of  the  city,  is 
the  fort,  which  was  surrendered  in  IJSlii,  by  General  Hull. 
The  old  fort^  which  is  so  called,  ami  a^^aiust  which  Pontiac 
n;ade  his  atticks,  was  only  a  />icA*c/-fort,  and  on  tlie  water's 
ed^e.  This  in  rcsriilar  huilt,  U|>on  cammanding  f^rouml,  and 
was  very  formidaldc.  This  fort,  aiid  the  (grounds  belonging 
to  it,  and  tlie  huiMini;s,  except  the  public  store  house,  arse- 
nal, and  lilt*  necessary  ^rouiiilM  fur  tlieni,  and  which  is  at  tliis 
time  in  charge  of  a  most  worthy  and  meritorious  gentleman, 

and  one  ef  the  relics  of  thi*  rt*vohition,  1  mean  Col.  V Bp 

have  been  presi!nlcd  to  the  cor|Miration  of  the  city  of  Detroit, 
by  the  Coii);ress  of  the  I'liilfd  States;  and  are  worth  to  it 
some  hutMlriMt  tlionsand  dollars.  It  is  to  be  ho|)ed  that  what- 
ever tlisposiiion  may  be  made  of  these  ^roiiiuls,  it  will  never 
be  |H*rmittr<l  that  the  mounds  of  the  fort  lose  any  of  their 
f|f;iire  or  loftiiifss,  or  an  inch  of  the  ditches  lie  filled  U|i. 

1  have  seen  a  plot  of  this  city.  1  wish  for  the  sake  of  its 
designer,  towar'ls  whoin,  personally,  I  entertain  the  kindest 
feeli'igs,  that  it  had  never  been  conceived  by  him.  It  looks 
pretty  on  p:i|>er,  but  is  fanciful;  and  n»sembles  one  of  those 
octagonal  spitler  webs  which  you  have  seen  in  a  dewy  morn* 
in^,  with  a  centie,  you  know,  and  lines  leading  out  to  tlie 
points  round  the  circiini Terence,  and  fastened  to  spires  of 
grass.  The  citi/eus  of  Detroit  would  do  well,  in  my  opin- 
ion, and  tiieir  j»i  *>teri(y  would  thunk  them  for  it,  were  they 
t(»  reduce  the  net-work  of  that  plan  to  something  more  prac- 
ti<*al  aiid  rc:;i;uLir. 

I  win  ohly  add  in  n'l^nrd  to  this  city,  that  its  position  on 
the  strait  is  very  iMvutilol;  that  its  p(»pu)ation  is  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred;  and  that  its  location  is  highly  favour* 
able  f<»r  commerce.  The  st«M»?i  boats  Superior  and  Henry 
Clay,  are  surpassed  by  few,  if  any,  eiilier  in  size,  or  lieauty 
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€»r  model,  or  in  the  0tyle  in  which  they  are  built  and  furnish- 
ed. But  there  is  buniness  for  more;  and  three  or  four,  it  is 
believed,  arp  now  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  to  nin  also  be- 
tween Huflaloe  and  Detroit  I  should  infer  from  what  I 
hare  seen,  thalt  they  all  may  do  a  profitable  iHininess. 

There  are  in  Detroit  a  court  house  of  brick,  (for  the  coun- 
ty of  Wayne)  eif^hty-cif^lit  by  sixty  feet;  a  j.'iil,  a  stone  build- 
in|^  eighty-eif^ht  by  forty-four  feel;  an  Imlian  council  houMe^ 
also  of  stone,  fifty  by  twenty-seven  feet;  an  aca<lcmy,  fifty 
by  twenty-four  feet;  a  bank,  of  brick,  only  thirty  by  twenty- 
five  feet;  the  arsenal,  a  fine  building  of  stone,  seventy  by 
thirty-four  feet,  and  a  public  store  house,  one  hundred  and 
four  feet  by  thirty-four.  There  is  also  the  Roman  Catholie 
church  with  its  five  steeples,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  by 
sixty  feet,  upon  which,  it  is  s;iid,  thirty  thousand  dollars  have 
been  expended;  and  for  its  completion  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars more  will  be  requireil.  The  Presbyterian  church,  a 
handsome  wooden  builcUn|(  seventy  feet  by  forty,  and  a 
Methodist  church  of  brick,  fifty  by  thirty -six  feet  There 
arc  also  two  printing  ofiices,  a  land  oifice,  custom  house,  and 
post  office.  The  mail  arrives  three  times  a  week  over  Innd^ 
and  about  twice  a  %veek  by  the  steam  boats;  and  there  are 
some  thirty  stores,  some  of  them  fine. 

Detroit  is  destined,  and  at  no  distant  day,  to  be  a  flourish- 
injr  city.  It  if  an  old  place,  in  name,  having  been  settled 
some  hundred  years  ago  by  the  French;  but  it  is  a  city  of 
but  yesterday,  in  all  that  relates  to  its  present  improvement 
and  ap|)carance.  The  French  never  went  beyond  the  im- 
provements which  arc  embraced  by  a  few  log  houses,  huilt 
on  confined  and  narrow  streets,  and  a  picket  fort;  and.  their 
leavings  were  some  twenty  years  ago,  1  believe,  all,  or  near- 
ly all,  consumed  by  fire.  A  gentleman  is  boarding  here  in 
the  same  house  with  me,  who  built  the  first  house  in  what 
is  now  the  compact  part  of  the  city,  after  the  fire.  It  stinds 
nearly  op|K>site  tlie  place  where  stood  a  gateway  of  the  old 
picket  fort,  and  on  Uie  main  street 
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The  prei»  of  emiii^ration  into  the  Michican  territoiy,  of 
which  Detroit  i«  the  cnpital,  is  proof  of  the  high  estimate 
whirh  is  taken  of  the  quality  of  the  lands.  In  point  of  aaleSf 
I  lielieve  the  exhihit  of  the  hooks  of  the  land  office  here,  will 
show  it  to  l>c  the  firnL 

AmonK  the  niimlicr  of  calls  made  hy  me  to-day,  was  one 
to  Mr.  Woodhriiljcf,  the  secretary  of  the  territory,  and  there 
I  had  the  )erati fixation  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  his  wife's 
fathf*r,  JiKi}i;e  Triimhull,  author,  you  know,  of  McFingal. 
Tills  old  veteran  in  satire  and  son^,  is  now  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year,     lie  has  the  most  perfect  use  of  his  faculties; 
walks  with  ease  and  spirit,  and  sees  to  read  without  the  ajd 
of  spectacles,  and  hears  prettv  well.     His  conversation  is 
spri)£hfly  and  interesting.     Like  all  men  of  his  age,  to  him 
also  the  past  looks  the  fi;reenest;  and  he  loves  to  refresh  hoth 
his  spirit  and  his  eyes  hy  re-viewing  it.     To  me,  nothing  is 
more  a^reeahle  than  the  conversation  of  a  sensihic  old  man, 
especially  if  he  goes  hark  to  the  past,  which  all  |)erson8  ad- 
vanced in  age  are  apt  to  do. 

The  Judge  must  have  heen,  when  young,  very  handsome. 
He  retains  yet  the  traces  of  early  and  uncommon  lieauly,  in 
both  the  form  and  expression  of  his  face.  His  eye  yet  has 
its  sparkle.  To  look  at  it,  you  would  he  certain  it  had  been 
given  to  flashing  out  wit — and  that  the  spirit  which  animates 
it,  once  held  close  and  happy  communion  %vith  the  muses. 

How  few,  and  scattering,  are  those  relics  of  revolutionary 
times! — ^^How  venerahle  are  they! — .\  few  years  more*,  and 
they  will  have  all  Mink  into  the  grave— ii/i/  Mc/r  mcmotji 
can  never  tiie, 

1  have  just  returned  from  the  (■overnor*j,  where  I  have 
spent  the  evening,  and  most  agiveahly,  notwithstanding  a 
most  furious  gust  of  wind  ami  rain,  accompanied  hy  vivid 
and  frequent  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  most  ap|iaHing 
thunder.  The  elements  ap|M!arcd  to  .have  united  to  produce 
the  wildest  disorder  and  uproar,  and  to  change  the  very  as- 
pect which,  on  such  occasions,  they  usually  wear.  A  most  re- 
markable cloud,  dark  and  gloomy,  hut  coloured  in  places  by 
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a  yellow  tin|[^  anil  %vlticli  reiichcd  from  hort»)n  to  horizon^ 
etmc  traosvcnfely  over  the  nfrait,  an«l  the  city,  wiileoiii;^  in 
its  conntf  and  blnckeniii|c,  till  the  he.'tvenji  %verc  Nhroiitledf 
when  the  fury  of  the  utorm  was  fmiired  f«ifih!  Ci rejit  f«»  »pg 
irc  cntertaine<l  for  Ihc  steam  boat,  the  Su|ierior,  whi<*h  x^'ns 
expected  up  about  an  hour  before  the  ^ust  arose,  but  Um  not 
yet  arrivetl. 

I  have  this  moment  heard  the  signal  |^m  annou?irinir  the 
arrival  of  the  Superior.  She  i.s  several  hotir^  out  of  her 
uffial  time;  no  doubt,  in  consefjuence  of  the  i^int. 

This  is  my  last  letter  from  Detroit,  but  I  Mh:dl  note  our 
prof^rcss  up  the  lakes  ^ind  you  shall  have,  in  a  jonriial  ft»r*n, 
whalevcr  may  occur;  and  this  I  %vill  forward  to  you  from 
time  to  time,  as  op|M»rl unity  may  offer. 

And  now,  after  rei|Uosting  the  favour  of  you  to  present 
my  remembrance  to  our  friends,  p^eiierally,  and  to  -i— —  and 
to— ,  and.— ,  in  particular,  and  wishiii|r  for  you,  and 
them,  every  cartlily  felicity,  1  bid  you  an  ail'ectionale  farc- 
nclL 


On  boarti  the  schooner  Ghent.  CapK  Ifinkfey^  > 
riccr  Si.  Clair^  Friday.  June  ^23,  1 826.    S 
MtDear*** 

The  wind  Civourin):;,  wc  leil  Detroit  this  morning 

at  eleven  oVIock.     Our  com|>any  consists  of  the  Governor, 

Col.  Croghan,  who  is  now  on  his  first  tour  of  insfiection,  as 

inspector-general  of  the  army;  Mr.  Porter,  one  of  the  party 

<l<^tined  for  the  Fond  Du  Lac,  and  myself.    At  eiglu  o'clock, 

'•  M.  wc  had  pssed  up  the  strait,  and  through  Lake  St.  Clair, 

where  the  wind  left  us,  and  we  came  to  anchor,  distant  from 

iKiroit  about  thirty-five  miles.     The  river  at  this  place  is 

nant)\v,     Kxtensivc  marshes  on  either  side,  through  which 

*^  winds  its  way,  {iroduce  immense  quantities  of  mosquitos. 

These  annoy  us  very  much.     Yet  there  is  no  escaping,  ex- 

<^pt  the  wind  shall  blow,  not  only  fair,  but  strong  enough 

to  force  us  through  the  current,  which  is  rapid,  and  runs,  at 
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thif  jAkttf  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  the  hour.     A  eloud  hav* 
in|(  ritien  in  the  weHt  about  min-down,  p^ave  us  hope  that  we 
.  should  be  soon  able  to  weigh  anchor,  whilst  flashes  of  light* 
niiigy  and  occasional,  though  distant  thunder,  foretold,  if  not 
a  storm,  yet  as  much  wind  as  we  should  be  able  to  manai^ 
At  ten  o'clock  we  felt  the  wind  from  the  cloud.    The  night 
was  tlark  and  stormy;  but  we  got  under  way.     We  had  pro- 
ceeded but  six  miles,  when,  from  a  light  in  her  bow,  a  \'e9> 
sel  was  seen  comiog  down;  we  approached  within  speaking 
distance,  and  hailed.     We  learned  that  our  canoe  was  on 
board,  when  both  came  to  anchor.    Our  voyagcurs  were  dis- 
patched for  the  canoe,  and  were  soon  alongside,  singing,  as 
is  their  custom,  their  **lMiat  song."    We  were  scarcely  again 
under  %vay,  liefore  the  wind  fell — when  we  agiin  came  to 
anchor.     At  this  moment,  the  moon  emerging  from  a  dark 
cloud,  delineated  U|»on  the. opposite  heavens  s  well  defi  icd 
bow.     It  was  llie  first  lunar  bow  1  had  seen;  and  for  that 
renson,  doubtless,  was  the  more  interesting.     But  the  mos- 
quitos  that  the  breeze  had  blown  into  their  native  marshes, 
returned,  and  annoyed  uh  so.  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  me 
to  sleep.      I  got  up  and  read.     At  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, 1  went  on  deck,  and  got  in  between  tlie  folds  of  the 
mainsail,  and  there  slept  till  day. 

Safunfm/^June  QAthn  18^ 

Morning  fine,  but  calm.  There  is  no  moving  against  this 
current,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  fresh,  fair  wind.  The  rii-er  re- 
flects every  thing  upon  it,  and  from  tlie  shores,  like  a  mirror. 
It  is  clear  as  crystal. 

At  early  dawn,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  beating 
of  an  Indian  drum,  and  which  was  to  our  right,  and  seemed 
to  be  on  an  island  in  the  distance.  On  going  on  shore,  and. 
inquiring  of  a  family  who  lived  in  a  log  cabin,  what  it  meant| 
W.1S  answered,  ^Hhey  have  been  beating  it -all  night — that  an 
Indian  doctor  was  curing  a  sick  Indian,  and  this  was  part  of 
his  ceremony.  It  will  beat  until  he  gets  lictter,  or  dies.** 
At  eight  o'clock  tlie  drum  ceased-— when,  as  we  supposcdi 
1ft 
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the  poor  fellow  hud  flie<l!  At  nine  o'clockt  went  uhore 
ajE^ain,  and  in  the  cunoe;  and  for  the  tint  time  felt  tlie  moye* 
mcnt  of  thin  ^'e^r^-HlH^II/*  and  heard,  for  the  aecond  timet 
the  fhantinic  of  otir  Canadiansi.  Tliey  make  the  thinn;  fly-— 
but  I  have  to  9it  as  still  in  the  hottoni  aa  a  statue,  for,  having 
no  balbst  in,  the  least  inclination  either  way  would  rock  it 
over.  At  ten  the  wind  sprang  up«  and  we  got  under  way. 
W  hen  oirOak  island,  two  Chip|)cway  Indians  came  ofl*,  hring*. 
ins  some  fine  hass,  and  veninon,  just  taken.  Douglii  some. 
Wind  fresheneil,  and  hiew  strong.  We  had  tied  a  rope 
around  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  and  the  schooner  had  it  in 
tow;  hut  on  turning  Oak  point,  a  direction  was  given  to  the 
eanoe,  which,  on  being  checked  as  the  schooner  rounded^ 
not  only  dragged  it  under  water  by  first  U|)setting  it,  but 
twisted  ofl*  the  bow,  when  it  parted.  The  schooner  was  laid 
too,  and  the  wreck  brought  up  and  made  fast  to  her  stern. 
This  has  decided  the  question  whether  we  shall  proceed  in 
tlic  schooner,  or  Uikc  to  the  canoe;  ami  im|>oses  u|ion  the 
Ciovernor,  as  he  conceives,  the  obligation  to  be  a  sick  man, 
from  this  to  Michilliniackinac,  where  we  intend  having  our 
eanoe  niende<l.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  in  a  sail 
vessel  of  any  kind,  the  Uovenior  suffers  from  sea-sickness 
most  distressingly;  but  in  a  canoe,'he  is  never  sick. 

Having  ascended  the  river  St.  Clair  to  within  seventeen 
miles  of  Fort  Gratiot,  we  were  again  l)ecalmed,  and  dropped 
anchor,  of  course,  just  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  West- 
broek\  a  bold  and  hazardous  pioneer  of  the  north-western 
army  in  the  late  war.  Col.  Cmghan  knew  Westbrook  well, 
having  commanded  him  in  t4iis  war,  and  so  he,  Mr.  P.,  and 
myself,  concluded  to  pay  him  a  visit.  This  man  has  acquired 
no  ordinary  celebrity.  He  risked  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  individual,  in  these  daring  adventures  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  some  persons  to  engage  in,  on  the  enemy's  lines. 
His  feats,  had  been  narrated  to  us  by  the  Colonel,  but  I  was 
desirous  of  hearing  them  from  Westbrook  himself.  Among 
the.  events  whidi  go  to  make  him  iamuus,  are  the  following: 
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At  a  eertnin  porioil  of  the  Wiir,  it  wnn  cleemed  important  tm 
intercept  the  enemy's  mail  in  its  p?iMfl|ce  from  nurlinfcton  to 
Ixing  Point  The  encmyN  country  \vn<,  of  cmimet  to  be  en* 
tcred.  The  expedition  was  entrusted  to  Westhrook.  He 
took  with  him  a  certnin  numher  of  men«  some  two  or  threOy 
perhaps,  snd  after  endeavouring^  to  fall  in  with  the  mail,  at 
several  pointsy  miftsc<l  it.  It  wss  not  in  Wiisthrook's  char- 
acter to  coinage  in  an  entorprize  and  return  without  ffpoils 
of  some  kind.  In  this  instnnce  he  resolved,  if  he  could  not 
capture  thie  mail,  to  capture  Major  T  y,  who  then  com- 
manded hctween  Amhersiburg  and  York,  and  upon  this  ad- 
venture he  forthwith  went.  On  enterinf^  the  town  in  which 
the  Major  held  his  head  quarters,  and  ascertaining  his  resi- 
dence, he  entered  it — and  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  he  ap- 
proached the  Major's  l»ed  where  he  was  sleeping.  He  put 
one  hand  on  him,  and  holding  the  pistol  to  his  breast  with 
the  other,  told  him  he  was  his  prisoner.  The  commotion 
awakened  Mrs.  T— — y,  who  in  the  moment  of  alarm  was 
about  to  cry  out,  when  Weslbrook,  with  his  usual  sclf-|>os- 
sossion,  suid— **Madam,  your  husband^s  life  is  in  your  own 
hands — if  you  arc  quiet  he  lives  as  my  prisoner;  if  you  cre- 
ate an  alarm  I  will  kill  him!*'  Novel  and  terrifying  as  was 
this  sight,  and  horror  stmck  as  was  Mrs.  T  y,  alie  quiet- 
ed her  alarms  into  silence.  Westbrook  hurried  the  Major, 
and  bore  him  olF  prisoner  of  wai*,  first  having  provided  horses 
from  the  Majorca  stables,  and  the  best  he  could  select  They 
had  not  gone  far  before  they  were  hotly  pursued;  but  West- 
brook  knowing  the  country,  took  otf  into  by-paths  which 
no  one  would  think  of,  or  suspect  had  licen  taken  by  him. 
In  tying  the  Major,  Westbf*ook  had  drawn  tlie  conis  so  tight 
as  to  give  him  pain.  To  obtain  releasement,  he  proposed  to 
go  on  as  a  prisoner,  and  pleclged  his  honour  to  make  no  re- 
sistance, and  asked  upon  that  pledge  to  lie  Untied.  The 
request  wsis  complied  witli.  Westbrook  made  for  his  own 
house,  for  he  had  one  in  Canada,  and  entered  it  to  get  some 
w*heat  which  he  thought  had  been  threshed  out  The  wheat, 
however,  was  in  the  cliafl*,  so  he  told  tlie  soldier  who  entered 
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the  honnt  with  him,  to  turn  the  haiullo  of  tho'  fany  and  he 
m-ffHilil  feetl  the  hopiicr.  Major  T— — y  mcailwhile«  was  aeat* 
ed,  and  near  tlie  corner  of  the  room  in  which  Westbrook  had 
put  his  muskets.  These  were  loaded,  and  the  bayonets  were 
fixtrJ.  The  Major,  at  the  moment  when  the  soldier  was 
bent  downwards  turning  the  fan,  and  Westbrook  filling  tlie 
bo|i))er,  sprang  to  the  corner,  and  seizing  a  musket*  charged 
uiwn  Wotbruok,  anti  demanded  his  release.  Westbrook 
thn*w  down  the  half  bushel,  wheat  and  all,  met  him,  parried 
t))c  thrust  that  was  aimed  at  his  breast,  and  rcceivoil  it  in  his 
thiirh.  Westbrook  at  this  moment  called  for  his  pistols  with 
a  full  determination  to  blow  out  the  Major's  brains.  Tho 
soMier,  however,  delayed,  and  he  resolved  to  tako  his  pri* 
suiicT alive  to  Detroit.  So  he  l)ound  him,  and  tying  his  feet 
uiiMcr  his  Irorsc^s  l>elly,  jogged  on;  and  actually  delivered 
him  at  Detroit,  having  made  tliis  extraorJinary  capture  one 
huiiclrcd  and  twenty  miles  in  the  enemy's  country! 

At  another  time  he  was  ordered  to  look  in  upon  a  party  of 
t)>c  enemy  tliat  had  been  committing  a  good  deal  of  havock, 
and  annoying  our  citizens  sorely.     He  took  with  him  on 
tliis  occasion  about  twenty-seven  men.     Kvery  person  he 
met  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  the  enterprize,  as- 
suring him  Uiat  he  would  l>e  out  to  pieces,  and  he  and  his 
meii  all  killed  or  captured.     This  alarmed  his  men,  and  ten 
of  them  fell  ba«*k,  feii^niiig  to  be  sick.     Uut  Westbrook  press- 
ed on,  until  at  last  he  arrived  in  the  ncighl>ourhood  where 
the  one tny  lay,  and  ascertained,  him  to  be  one  hundred  strong. 
He  rcsolve«l  on  attackitii;  tliem — so  taking  a  position  under 
a  hill,  distant  from  the  enemy  aliout  half  a  mile,  he  ordered 
three  of  his  best  marksmen  to  crawl  round  the  brow  of  it, 
md  at  the  signal  to  tire,  and  to  *'pick  off,''  as  he  phrased  it, 
**lheir  gentry" — when  at  the  same  moment  he  would  head 
the  remaining  fourteen,  and  gallop  down  the  lane  in  front, 
and  attack  them  sword  in  hand.     The  signal  was  given,  and 
the  men  fired — when  he  made  his  onset  from  an  opposite 
direction,  he  and  his  men  yelling  like  savages.     The  enemy 
Red  in  Uie  utmost  confusion,  leaving  a  lieutenant  killed  and 
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•evcrtl  wounrlcdt  and  some  of  llioir  armtt  Wesibrook  re« 
turiicMl  to  cmiip  without  \(mn%  n  ntaiiy  or  reooiviog  tho  slight- 
est injury,  and  re|>orted  hia  adventure. 

It  occurred  to  him  on  another  occasion,  when  he  was  out 
skirmishing,  that  he  might  poAsihIy  recover  some  ordnance 
an«i  hails  which  GcMieral  Proctor  had,  in  the  precipitancy  of 
his  retreat,  thrown  into  the  Thames.  He  no'  sooner  con* 
ccivofi  tlie  design,  than  he  proceeded  to  execute  it  His  first 
niovemcnt  was  to  go  to  an  Ktiglishman  who  was  known  to 
hinu  and  inquire  him  to  tell  him  wheie  these  fi^ims,  &c  had 
be(*n  thrown.  The  Kiiglishman  hrgged  not  to  be  forced  into 
a  compliance,  alleging  tho  danger  he  would  be  in  of  being 
hanged,  «lH>nlfl  it  lie  known.  It  wa.«(  agreed  by  VVestbrook, 
not  to  urge  him  further,  and  that  he  need  not  ofien  his  lips, 
provided  he  would  walk  to  the  spot  from  which  these  mrti* 
cles  were  precipitated,  and  there  sland.  The  Knglishman 
complietl.  West  brook  fixed  his  tackle,  ordered  some  of  his 
men,  who  were  expert  swimmers,  to  dive  down,  and  majce 
fast  his  clamps,  &c.  It  was  done,  and  by  this  means  this 
man  recovered  an  eight  and  a  half  inch  howitzer  that  had 
been  captured  of  Hurgoync,  several  pieces  of  cannon,  shells, 
and  several  tons  of  halls,  and  conveyed  them  in  safety  to 
head  quarters.  It  w*as  with  this  same  howitzer  that  Colonel 
Croghan  afterwards,  blew  up  the  block  house  which  covered 
the  schooner  Nancy,  near  the  mouth  of  Nautauwasaga  river, 
at  Machedash  bay. 

The  above  incidents,  and  others  of  like  character,  had  been 
previously  nairated  by  Colonel  Croghan,  a's  we  approached 
Westbrook's  house,  which  is  a  large  building  of  wood,  two 
storied  high,  and  fKiinted  white,  with  four  rooms  on  a  floor; 
and  which  stands  about  a  hundred  yards  from,  and  fronting 
this  river. 

Wcstbrook  was  at  the  door,  having  J)ecn  informetl  by  Mr. 
Porter,  who  preceded  us,  that  his  old  commander,  ColoucI 
Ch)ghan,  waa  coming.  On  approaching,  1  saw  his  face  was 
lit  up  with  an  expression  of  interest,  which  was  natural 
enough,  as  doubtless  his  feelings  had  been  unexpectcilly  ex- 
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cited  and  driven  back  upon  the  past  <<Mr.  Westbroolc/' 
raid  Colonel  Croghan,  <<how  do  you  do?*'— -«<WclU  Colonel 
Croghnn/*  said  the  old  fellow,  advancing  to  meet  him,  *^but 
indeed  I  ahould'nt  have  known  you,  you*re  altered  jwi  much.'* 
Tuminfjr  to  me,  he  said,  **I  do  not  know  you,  I  l>elieve?**— 
"I  presume  not,  sir,"  I  answered — •*it  is  the  first  time  wo 

ha\-e  met."    "Colonel  M*K y,*'  snid  Colonel  Crojchnn, 

"from  Washinj^ton."     "1  am  u^nA  to  see  you,  sir:— gentle- 
men, come,  walk  in."     We  were  scarcely  sostcd,  before  he 
stood  before  Col.  C.  and  said  with  emphasis,  "Colonel,  I  am, 
im/effi.ffiad  to  see  youP*     1  saw  that  the  past  was  all  before 
him,  in  the  person  of  his  Colonel.     As  soon  as  he  had  pa- 
raded his  decanters  and  tumblers,  and  taken  his  seat,  1  call- 
ed his  attention  to  the  events  of  the  late  war — when  he  went 
over  them;  and,  in  rcf^ard  to  those  I  have  mentioned,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stand.     The.  only  variety  consisted  in 
his  gesticulaiions,  and  these  were  entirely  appropriate,  es- 
pecially in  his  description  of  the  manner  in  which  he  pinion- 
ed his  prisoner,  when  he  threw  his  shoulders  back,  and  his 
elbows  liehind  him,  sayin)^ — **so — -just  .vo;"  and  "then,  sir, 
I  tied  his  feet,"  &c.     And  when  he  arrived  at  the  attack 
made  u|>on  him  by  Major  T.  he  said,  **I  do'nt  know.  Colo- 
nel, that  I  ever  showed  you  the  hole  here  in  my  thigh," 
pulling  up  the  lep;  of  his  trowscrs,  &c. 

In  stature,  Wcstbrook  is  about  six  feet  two  inches.  His 
hair  was  once  sandy,  or  rather  fox  colour;  but  the  fierceness 
of  the  reddish  cast  is  now  softened  by  an  intermixture  of 
grey.  He  has  a  fine  face — his  features  being  moderate  in 
size,  and  well  proportioned.  The  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance is  mild,  but  firm;  and  he  has  a  quick-moviog,  and 
intelligent  eye.  His  form  is  good,  with  broad  shoulders  and 
cheM,  and  excellent,  and  well  finished  limbs.  He  has  no 
education,  3Xt  he  talks  well,  and  is  precise,  and  graphic  in 
liis  descriptions.  He  is  now  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  and  is 
married  to  his  second  wife,  and  has  a  family  of  fourteen 
children. 
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Westbrook  ii  a  min  who  did,  and  who  will  alwaya.earrjr 
his  endu.  If  he  once  resolves  upon  the  aecomplishineni  of 
any  objeeti  he  is  Biirt^  to  realize  it  The  means  are  mere  ma* 
tcrials  to  be  jiidKcd  of  by  his  conceptions  of  ri^ht;  and  the«o 
are  icencrally  made  to  oliey  the  impulses  of  the  moment^ 
eome  from  what  quarter^  or  involve,  what  conseqiiences  tlicjr 
may.  That  he  did  the  state  service  in  the  late  warisecr- 
tain— and  for  that  he  ou)(lit  to  l>e  renicmliered.  For  his  |ior« 
caption  of  moralityi  and  observance  of  the  christian  rulvsyhe 
is  accountal>le  to  his  Gud. 

The  rvenini;  brought  with  it  no  wind— and  it  lieing  pretty 
certain  that  we  should  remain  at  anchor  for  the  night.  Col. 

C y  Mr.  P ,  and  myself,  agreed  to  go  out  and  s|iear 

fish.  We  acconlingly  sent  ashore  and  had  the  liark  got  for 
flambeaux.  To  me  this  method  of  taking  fish  was  enti»t*ljr 
new.  Wc  were  scarcely  prepaiXHl  for  the  work,  before,  at 
night  set  in,  we  saw  lights  in  different  directions  along  the 
Canada  shore.  Kvcry  thing  was  calm,  and  the  surface  of 
the  river  smooth  as  gla;^.  I  soon  recognized  the  exactness 
of  the  delineations  of  this  mode  of  taking  fish  by  Cooper, 
even  to  the  **iio/f  of  ad  mi  ration  r*  We  were  soon  of  tho 
company  of  those  who  go  out  in  the  evening  along  the  shores 
of  this  river  to  take  fish  by  torch  light  The  bark  is  fired, 
and  being  rolled  up,  is  held  in  the  hand  of  a  man  over  the 
bow,  and  some  three  feet  above  it;  or  it  is  broken  up  and 
put  in  what  resembles  a  frame  of  a  lanthern,  which  iK'ing  at- 
tached to  a  pofe,  inclines  forward^  and  over  the  bo%v.  The 
light  from  this,  reflecting  into  the  water,  %vhich  is  clear  as 
crystal,  at  the  bow,  and  on  eithei  sitle,  discovers  the  fish  that 
are  lured  by  it,  in  the  pellucid  element  below.  The  boat 
glides  down  the  current  noiselessly,  and  is  sculled  back  again 
slowly.  The  spear  is  lik«^  a  fork,  barlied  and  sharp  |iointed, 
which  is  attached  to  a  |H>le  of  some  ten  feet  long.  This  is 
held  by  the  8|iearsmaii,  (in  our  boat  one  stood  on  either  side 
of  the  man  who  held  the  flam lieaux,)  and  when  a  fish  is  seen, 
it  is  forced  through  the  %vatcr;  sometimes  with  one,  and  some* 
tnmes  with  boUi  fiands.    Being  inexperienced  in  this  method 
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of  ukinf(  fishy  the  Governor,  who  knew  that  none  but  the 
oM  Gshcmicn  knew  how  to  make  allowanccii  for  the  density 
of  the  water,  and  to  adjust  the  line  of  the  stroke  to  tl>e  ub* 
ject  struck  at,  made  himself  merry  at  our  prospects,  and  pro- 
posed  to  make  a  supper  of  our  luck.  We  returned  at  half 
past  ten  oVIock,  with  eiglit  fme  bass  and  a  pickerel.  I  turn* 
cd  in  as  before,  in  tlie  folds  of  the  mainsail,  an  I  slept  well. 
Cooper's  description  of  taking  fish  by  torch  light  is  so  inimi* 
table,  that  I  decline  attempting  any,  but  refer  you  to  him. 
He  makes  a  perfect  picture  of  it. 

Suwfatfj  June  9t5th» 

We  have  wind  this  morning,  but  it  h  abend.  The  morn- 
ing is  cloudy  and  damp.  After  breakfast  the  clouds  been ir.e 
thinner,  and  \ve  went  ashore,  and  %'isited  a  family,  part  In- 
dian and  part  French.  The  wind  died  away  again  to  a 
perfect  caliyi.  We  saw  some  children  fishing  on  a  log  that 
was  run  out  into  the  river,  and  we  joined  them,  and  taking 
a  fish  a-piece,  (Colonel  C.  and  myself,)  returiie.l  to  the  ves- 
sel Time,  under  such  circumstances,  hangs  hi*avily.  We 
feel  the  want  of  society,  and  of  those  interesting  exercises 
which  distinguish  and  make  so  lovely  the  Sabbath  day.    Hut 

here 

''The  sound  of  the  cburciHgoing  bell/* 

is  never  heard!     Retired  early  to  my  lodgment  in  the  main- 
nil. 

Monday^  ^tlu 

Morning  damp  and  cloudy.  Wind  ahead — duenorth.  The 
air  cold.  Prospects  discouraging;  for  there  is  no  leaving 
this  anchorage  under  such  circumstances.  True,  we  have  a 
sufficiency  of  stores,  and  fish  are  plenty— ^but  our  object  is 
ahead;  and  to  be  thus  delayed,  even  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
is  oppressive.  Our  sailors  went  out  last  night  and  took  fifty 
fine  bass,  sheeps-bead,  pickerel  and  pike.  Hut  neither  these 
fish,  nor  the  sport,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  of  taking  them, 
would  keep  us  here,  if  the  accident  had  not  happened  to  our 
onoe.     We  would  be,  in  possession  of  this  liiiic  bark,  su- 
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perior  to  the  eurrenti  and  even  to  the  winds,  In  i  piteo  to 
narrow  aa  thia.  Now  we  are  atojipcNl  by  the  onoi  and  baf* 
fled  by  the  other;  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  dulays  until 
we  reach  Mtchillimackinac. 

My  health  is  greatly  improved.  I  confessi  however*  that 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  loss  of  home  and  its  endearmeiif  fl* 

At  two  o'clock,  the  John  Qnincy  Adams  came  down  from 
MichillimackinaCy  and  on  ncuring  us,  anchored*  We  heard 
of  the  ^^Youn);  Tiger/'  with  our  provisions  and  storca.  l^e 
J.  Q.  A.  pissed  her  about  one  hundred  miles  ahead.  Ily 
this  time,  doubtless,  she  is  at  Michillimackinac.  At  sun* 
down  the  wind  ahifled  to  the  south-west,  but  did  not  blow 
strong  enou};h  to  force  us  throup^h  this  current,  flow  in* 
V2lluablc  are  steam  boats  felt  to  be*  by  persons  thus  circum- 
stanced! None  know  so  well  how  to  appreciate  their  im* 
portancc  as  those  who  ai*e  becalmed,  and  whoso  destination 
is  against  the  stream. 

Slept  last  night  in  the  cabin,  but  do  not  f<!el  so  refreslicd 
as  when  I  rose  from  the  mainsail.  The  air  is  pure  and  brae* 
ing  above;  but  not  so  lielow.  Wind,  north-west — this,  as 
to  direction,  would  do,  but  it  is  not  strong  enough.  We 
amuse  ourselves  witli  conversation  and  by  reading,^  and  go- 

*  Ha? in|(  recciveil,  under  corcr,  from  an-  anonymous  frienil,  m  fev  dayt 
before  I  left  home,  a  paper,  inrlonhif:  a  Eulr»|i;y  on  C'oii'|mt,  t!tie  poet,  I  aiked 
pemiiAtion  to  rend  it.  I  cnrloM  ii  to  yuu,  liopini:  it  may  granfyyou  as 
muih  u%  it  ban  me,  and  ll.o«c  to  whom  I  have  ju^i  rrad  it. 

"Bulofsy  on  tlie  Ueniu«  of  Courper,  read  a« an e\«rci'>e  at  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Anduver,  in  IS;?4,  by  Uie  Rev.  Miltow  f. 
Bkamam. 

<*To  diseuM  the  merits  of  Cowper,  is  like  analyxinf^  the  qualitiea  i>f  aa 
intimate  friend;  the  emotions  of  our  hearts  tuwanU  him  are  notio  ar*ueli 
admiration  at  tender rie^;  not  to  much  admiration  for  illuAtriout  feuiitt,  aa 
affection  for  the  loveliness  of  personal  c)iHrucl«r.  The  areounta  of  his  lift, 
as  pourtrayed  by  the  hand  of  fricndsliip,  and  eihil'ited  in  his  private  corres- 
pondences, and  wrought  into  the  descriptions  of  kis  poetry,  are  maJe  up  of 
these  lesser  incidents  .and  hourly  displays  of  fetling,  which  eonfUtule  tba 
material  and  charm  of  i)ersonal  friendship.  We  feel  ourM'lvi*s  linked  to 
bin  by  the  ties  of  a  long  and  affectionate  intimacy;  we  are  let  into  tb«^  se- 
20 
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in^  onshore.  Here  we  walk  up  and  flown  the  bank  of  the 
river,  think  of  home,  and  wish  for  the  wind  to  blow.  '  Near 
.  our  walk  on  the  hank  are  i^rowing  the  %vild  fl:<»0M;l)crryi  nnd 
the  i^rdcn  eurranls.  From  the  rc^ulaiity  of  tli«  bushels,  it 
would  »ccm  they  had  been  phntf*d.  IJut  wcscc  no  remains 
of  the  habitation  of  man  near.     Still,  IndiapM  may  have  oiice 

ercf  ▼  an«I  conCdrnrc  of  his  bofooi;  and  oiir  souls  min(;le  with  hi»,  and  Itow 
toerthcr  vith  it  in  it^  current  of  tluitight!i>  and  joys  aiM  tadncn*.  Other  (>octs 
are  borne  ahoYe  us,  and  break  away  from  Uie  sympalhiea  of  the  M/uI,  and 
are  wafied  in  ta«>t  elevation  on  the  breath  of  a  general  fame;  we  (lazc  on 
tbcui  Hilh  a  feeljnc:  of  eold  and  tumulluoU!!  wonder,  and  every  |w  i-^onai  triit 
and  favoiihle  viriuc  and  wenkt  o^s  are  swallowed  up  In  the  fuU  blaze  of 
intelleetual  ^«>rT.  But  Cow|ier  hns  de9^^nded  from  the  dazzling  hri:|:ht  and 
glorious  roropany  of  hi^t  fellow  luminaries,  hoi(^rirtg  over  ihe  dwelliti;  of 
peaceful  life,  and  shedding  <1owd  upon  them  a  soft  radiance,  as  if  imploring 
the  love  and  ffllow)»hip  of  mortality.  His  image  is  mingled  with  our  vmions 
of  dome«tie  ldis«;  it  dwells  amung  the  rememb«*red  pleasures  of  chiMhood 
tad  liome.  .The  spirit  of  his  soft  and  lovely  ehararter  steals  through  the  re- 
htions  of  private  intercourse  and  social  affinities.  We  throw  open  to  him 
the  inmost  hanctitaries  of  our  bosoms,  and  he  enters  a  dear  and  welcome  vi- 
sitor. His  very  name  kindle^  up  within  us  a  glow  of  human  sensibility  and 
celcMial  purity.  TliC  tliought  of  him  Is  like  a  «ihispering  vi^tion  of  paradise. 
How  M.fily  do  our  contemplations  repose  on  this  deare^tt  and  most  sacred 
inia^  of  genius!  how  quietly  he  steals  away  one  and  another  of  our  syoipa- 
thic«.  Hill  the  enehantied  heart  surrenders  in  sweet  captivalion,  and  rejoicci 
in  bi«  power! 

"There  was  in  the  constitution  of  Cowper  a  deep  and  strong  morality,  a 
quiet,  but  inextinguishable  warmth  of  temperament,  in  which  every  pure  and 
amiable  feeling  sprung  up  in  ever-blooming  fri^hne»s  and  verdure.  It  was 
in  his  afc  and  before,  that  the  hollow-hearted  poetry  of  France  had  spread 
its  decant  and  frosty  ineni^tation^  over  the  fuuntainsof  the  British  Helicon; 
hut  the  streams  still  Howed  beneath,  and  collected  in  seeret  tlieir  force,  *lill 
they  gu«hrd  forlh  warm  and  «>parkling  in  the  genius  of  Cow|>er. 

♦*Th«*  ofiiiinal  tomper.Mi:oiit  of  Cowper  fitted  him  for  a  secluded  retreat 
tnd  ^lert  fricniKhip.  His  situatitm  nil^ht  ^ecm  to  deprive  him  of  much  of 
that  literary  stimulus  and  that  wide  fcllov.ship  with  thc.play  of  human  pas- 
iioii«,  which  is  So  generally  neces>ary  to  sii«>taio  tiic  heart  in  healthful  and 
vi;ourou«  exeretse;  but  a  manner  of  life  which  was  ill  suited  to  the  general 
f^tnjKi^rc  of  oiir  in>fral  nu'.(«re,  wfis  ju«t  adapted  to  givf*  hi<  the  most  vigour^ 
on*  expinMon.  IIi«  aetite  sensibilities  yhnink  fr^m  the  rough  contact  of  a 
»\M\  and  nns\mpathizing  world;  he  sighed  for  the  protection  and  n>  urifh- 
mcnt  of  tendrr  rhtlfihooti;  he  wnnted  to  repose  on  the.bn«iom  that  loved  him 
with  maternil  fonOiic^s.  |ti«  gitntle  and  inn'^eent  aflections  expanded  them- 
«elret  to  sweet  smiles,  and  soothing  Toices,  and  delicate  assiduities;  and  as 
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lived  near  this  spot,  and  their  lodgings  being  so  frail  have 
left  none  of  their  remaiDS.  Time  and  the  elements  soon  de- 
stn)v  an  loHian  tenement 

The  rohin  red  breast  is  here^  and  other  birilSf  whose  notes 
are  familinr;  and  thesu  serve  to  choer  and  remind  US|  in  the 
solitude  of  these  shores^  of  places  more  dear. 

the  teodi^r  ve^table  drinks  in  iU  life  from  tho  devt  of  Uie  cteninf ,  to  tb« 
heart  of  Cowper  tiai.qu'rttcd  bu  the  soft  eln^anec  of  female  eourtetiet.  He 
Could  not  toU-rale  tdisunt  and  civil  friendship;  if  he  lofed,  it  was  with  th« 
aid'mr  of  youn'<  and  uu'a<i;:lit  cnihusii'iiQ.  With  the  boiindieiit  conftdonce 
*  of  inexperience,  he  cla^iM-il  \us  frirnd  to  hii  inmost  self,  and  bathed  and 
blc«!^iMl  him  in  the  oiitp->urii:^  ^f  h<H  imrcst  afTcctions. 

**l>om«*stie  scoliisidii  u'a%  the  t'l«*niont  in  which  he  lived  and  breathed.  He 
deli^^htfU  in  the  ronfcmplaiion  of  human  eiiaraeter  and  ni^uners, as  fliej 
diiiplaycd  their  cuuntlos  huif<i  to  olijvrts  of  plea^un;  and  ambition;  but  Ihejr 
inu*>t  be  chastened  aud  mellowed  by  dislanee;  ihc  toil,  and  clamour,  aiMl 
confusion,  and  hetirt-lireaiini;  of  thi^  restless  and  tnrbid  life— be  lored  to 
feel  and  p;*y  them  all;  but  it  •viis  »:i  the  niu^iu'^  of  quiet  conloroplatinii;  it 
was  as  one  who  at  a  di>taiice  friHa  the  haunts  of  men,  and  his  fcHingi^  KHUh* 
cd  to  the  mildness  of  an  evening;  ?(ky  hsti-ns  to  tlie  mingled  murmurs  of  a 
buny  and  expiring  day.  Tlio  hearth  ^«ne?«4  uf  an  iiidilent  and  irre^lar  life, 
the  <iiic<*ecdini;  months  of  at;'i:iy  wliich  r*  lied  «»ver  him,  must  have  r^iven 
double  attractions  to  a  Hcrnc  of  ralm  and  hall.m**d  re|KMe;  here  he  fr.und 
rest  and  hcalinf^  to  his  wounilcd  spirit;  here  it  Howrd  even  and  trampiil  like 
the  gentle  ripples  of  an  onan  after  a  itiv:iil  of  *>hipu'reck  and  storm;  and 
|he  scenery  of  life  conies  reflected  from  his  mind  io  all  its  original  bcatitj, 
and  in  ery<*ia!liue  purity. 

*'Tiiere  is  a  peculi  t  charm  pcivading  the  writing  of  Cowper,  whicH.tlM 
heart  only  can  understand,  lie  has  no  Joftiuess  of  diction,  or  sur)ira«ing 
novelties  of  ioiajrery  to  lead  captive  the  fancy.  IIih  !»tyle  is  that  of  ao  trvca 
and  unamb'titMJs  phra!icolo(;y.  You  see  no  labour  of  tluHerht,  nor  8U«l*leM 
impulses  of  instpiration.  When  he  rises/it  is  in  gentle  undulutlon.  Tti«r« 
is  sometimes  such  a  want  of  vigour,  that  he  alnu»it  b<»rders  on  the  very  Vor^ 
of  tamcnesH,  when  some  happy  thought  will  awaken  a  new  gleam  of  p^H:t«e 
fervmir,  and  every  reader  will  f>  rztve  hiui  his  err«*r.  The  lone  uf  fecliag 
that  pervades  his  composition,  is  perfectly  inimitable,  it  is  sop  entirely  Uia 
elTu^ion  of  his  native  and  spontaneous  temperament.  Tlie  directness  aD4 
•implieity  of  his  expression,  too,  no  art  can  equal,  because  art  did  not  pro» 
duce  it;  it  Is  as  limpid  as  water,  and  the  sentiment  is  seeo  through  it ««  a 
medium  of  perfect  transparency.  It  is  so  original  and  peculiar,  so  shape4 
to  the  thoughts  to  which  it  gives  utterance,  so  impregnated  with  the  waim 
and  living  spirit  that  glowed  within  him,  that  it  seems  not  collected  froM 
the  common  vocabulary  of  the  language,  but  the  birth  of  occasion,  Uk4  to 
be  thrown  out  as  a  new  creation  from  the  omnipotenca  of  hit  fuicy. 
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At  eight  oVIockt  a*  m.  weighed  anchor  under  ikvourable 
luspiccs.  Wind  fresh  from  the  west  Passed  the  Superior, 
of  Kuflaloe,  a  fine  schooner^  bound  down.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
the  wind  thai  had  been  gradually  falling,  ceased,  and  we 
Jroppo«l  anchor,  having  come  only  three  miles  in  four  hours! 
At  half  past  one,  weighed  again.     Wind  fair,  and  free;  at 

*^n  manj  respeeCs,  Cowper  wat  a  contrasit  to  Thomson,  trboM  genius  was 
certtinly  iiriiiie«l  to  the  French  modeN.  Thooi«OD  had  more  tpleodoiir,  but 
le«  of  that  earnest  sincerity  that  flows  into  the  heart  like  a  stream  of  liquid 
pailmft.  He  haik  a  more  ait.hitious  fanry,  and  while  In  Cowper  you  aro  ab* 
iorUd  by  the  beauty  of  the  rrenery.  in  him  you  think  of  the  superlative  ele* 
fai«€e  of  the  de«cripti«»n.  The  one  throws  the  riches  of  his  fancy  on  the 
rirlie«  of  nature;  lii»  heart  leaps  forth  and  colours  with  his  passion  the  scene 
wbidi  liti  pel  cil  i^  to  draw;  while  in  the  desrription«i  of  Cowper,  you  have 
the  iiakiH*  and  exact  impress  of  the  liTinj  beauty  which  cau(^t  his  delicate 
•n^  <»eii<tiltTo  eyo.  There  i«  more  invention  in  Thomson,  and  more  reality 
ia  Cowper.  In  Thom^n,  you  see  the  out-bur>tinf^  of  riotous  and  intoxi- 
cated power,  the  wide  diffusion  of  a  spirit  so  plastic  and  penetrating,  that 
it  moulds  and  fire%  every  subject  of  the  hardest  and  roughest  materials. 
Cowper  trati<&fu^«es  a  ^(ufliciency  of  Ce.rvour  into  every  subject;  and  while 
there  IS  no  forced  animation,  tliere  is  no  overflowing  fulness;  nothing  want« 
iag.  and  notliinc  to  spare. 

**Cowper  was  a  chri!»tiao,  and  1  doubt  not,  that  often  has  the  devout  spirit 

riwn  from  thr  perusal  oi  lii«  strains,  and  rapt  iA  the  holy  elevation  caught 

froin  thi«  mingled  flAnio  of  i;eiiius  and  piety,  poured  out  the  ecstacies  of  his 

toal  f<>r  such  a  gift  to  relitsion.    It  ha^  been  the  reproach  or  uii^iforlune  of 

it*  frirmU.  that  lh«*y  have  erainped  it«  energies  by  s«'holastic  dcfluitions; 

thit  inslrad  of  letting  its  native  attractions  »hine  through  the  medium  of  a 

rich  aod  elevated  diction,  they  have  both  fniro  the  pulpit  and  the  pres:*,  dis* 

guided  it  by  a  quaint  and  ped;intie  phraseology;  tliey  have  sullied  its  lustra 

by  numerous  and  groAH  perversities  of  tastle;  they  have  chilled  its  generous 

aad  kifty  spirit  by  narrow,  and  Hpiritless,  and  common-place  sentiment.  This 

leprittrh  can  be,  and  it  ou^ht  to  be,  wiped  off'.    The  separation  between 

ti%tc^nd  devotioa,  is  a  most  unnatural  divorce.    Cowper  had  a  soul  keenly 

iljve  to  every  beauty  of  nature  and  art;  and  religion,  as  invested  with  the 

charms  of  hri  poetry,  never  wore  an  earthly  robe  that  shone  so  like  Its  hue 

of  original  and  celestial  loveliness.    Never  dwelt  there  in  a  human  being  a 

teiD|ier  that  mingled  so  kindly  u  ith  the  bland  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  touch- 

td  «iih  its  hallowed  lire  all  the  springs  of  his  elegant  taste;  it  breathed  its 

in»piriii;s  vigour  into  all  his  innocent  luves,  till  every  element  of  his  beauti* 

fol  i;ri*iuft,  like  the  tceiicb  it  described,  waited  nothing  but  incense  to  heaveni 

Whji!  wliall  man  be  attracted  to  every  other  of  his  interests  by  the  forms  of 

ticatieuve  rhetoric,  and  the  |H»wer  of  a  brilliant  and  fascinating  imagery! 

SbiU  genius  pour  forth  its  praises  of  uatura  till  tho  stars  abovo  us  twinkto 
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half  past  two,  opposite  the  county  town  of  St  Clair  eouiw 
tyt  a  little  to%vn  hardly  yet  in  the  f^ristle,  there  being  only 
seven  houses,  besides  the  court  house  and  the  jail.  These 
latter  remain  to  be  finished.  Distant  from  Detroit  seventy 
miles,  and  within  three  miles  of  Fort  Gratiot  At  half  past 
seven  oVIork,  p.  >f.  becalmed,  and  dropi^d  anchor  within 
thirty  feet  of  the  Canada  shore,  along  which  arc  three  or 
four  little  log  cabins,  which  seem  to  relieve  the  eye  from  the 
undisturbed  solitude  that  reigns  along  these  shores.  Night 
is  the. only  time  when  any  thing  is  seen  or  heard;  and  then 
they  arc  lit  up  with  numerous  fires,  and  ever  and  anoii  you 
hear  the  paddle  strike  against  the  side  of  the  canoe;  or  the 
spear  plunge  into  the  deep — when  all  is  still  again.  The 
shores,  for  the  last  twelve  miles,  are  beautiful.  The  banks 
are  bold,  and  the  woods  lovely;  and  these  are  reflected  as  in 
a  mirror  in  the  river  that  runs  rapidly,  though  smoothly  by. 
The  water  Is  delightful  to  drink,  and  is  very  cool  withal. 

Mr.  P.  and  myself  crossed  over  to  the  mouth  of  Black 
river,  so  called  on  account. of  the  colour  of  the  water,  which 
is  as  black  as  ink,  occasioned,  doubtless,  by  a  vegetable  de* 
posit  This  water  makes  its  black  mark  in  the  crystal  cur- 
rent of  the  St  Clair,  and  is  avoided  when  the  bucket  is  sent 

down  witli  new  luklre,  and  tho  whole  earth  wake  to  new  Iteauty,  at  when  it 
bunt  Crush  from  tlio  hosuni  of  Alinichiy  love?  ShaU  vice  iiM*lf  slitter  in 
the  magic,  of  unwonted  melody,  and  the  hvart  be  drunken  with  its  sureeriea? 
Shall  tlie  God  of  heaven  be  blasphemed  in  colours  dip|«ed  in  hi!i  own  glory; 
and  shall  religion,  the  joy  of  angels,  and  dearest  friend  of  humanity,  the 
bright  hupe  and  vision  of  immortality,  meet  the  naked  selfishness  of  tlio 
heart  without  a  grace  to  soften  and  conciliate?  Mu!tt  it  contend,  not  only 
with  the  polikhed  shaft  of  wit,  the  suhtleUes  of  depraved  reason,  and  the 
host  of  mighty  pai^ftons — but  must  it  aiso  wage  unnatural  war' with  those 
Tery  refinements  and  seuHibiliiies  of  our  nature,  which  owe  to  It  their  |iure»-t 
nourishment  and  noblest  elevation?  It  has  done  that  for  man,  which  ouglit 
to  fill  every  heart  with  enthusiasm.  The  pros|NH:ts  of  Its  achievements  are 
enough  to  open  all  the  fountains  of  the  soul;  to  make  it  break  from  its  Une 
and  proscribed  iiiipurity  of  dicUon;  to  pour  around  Christianity  the  light  of 
•very  taste,  and  the  charm  of  irresihtible  persuasion.  Then  melting  down 
•very  obstacle,  it  shall  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  till  every  rye  is 
ravished  with  its  beauty,  and  every  heart  yields  it  the  homage  of  veneratioa*** 
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down  to  i^t  a  Mipply.  We  found  the  few  people  who  live 
near  its  mouth,  in  the  midst  of  low  g;rouhd9  and  mosquitos, 
with  fires  at  their  doors  to  smoke  awAv  these  tormentors, 
and  rain  frogs  on  the  logs  of  their  huts  to  sing  them  to  re- 
pose* 

JFtdntiday^  28/A. 

Just  before  day  I  felt  tlic  boom  rock|  and  the  wind  pene* 
tratc  the  mains;iiK  where  I  had  once  more  chosen  to  slcr^p.    I 
put  roy  hand  out,  and  lookitijE  at  the  north  star,  ascertained 
it  was  fair.     I  calletl  the  captain,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
topsail  was  sot,  the  anchor  up,  and  we  were  under  way.    We 
wore  now  fairly  in  the  current,  and  by  four  o'clock  we  were 
opposite  Fort  Gratiot;  and  at  half  past  four,  opposite  the 
lieht  bouse.     Indian  lodf^os  were  seen  on  liotli  sides  of  the 
river,  and  although  the  wind  blew  fresh,  we  made  only  aliout 
four  miles  the  hour,  as  in  the  rapids  the  current  op|>osed  us 
at  the  ra!e  of  six.     We  had,  therefore,  an  opjKtrtunity  of 
srein^  the  Indians,  who  came  out  to  observe  us.     We  were 
particularly  struck  with  several,  who,  on  coming;  out  of  their 
Iwlgcs  ran  towards  the  house  occupied  by  Col.  McI) — g — 1, 
the  kccp<*r  of  the  light  house.    They  ran  in,  and  immediately 
came  out  with  riflrs,  and  fired  a  salute.    This,  doubtless,  was 
in  honour  of  the  Governor,  for  Col.  McD — g — I  had  been 
informed  that  he  was  below,  and  had  sent  him  word,  by  no 
means  to  pass  without  callingf  as  he  had  some  refreshments, 
ice.  wliich  l>e  had  jirocured  on  purpose  for  him.     Just  as  wo 
wore  passing  the  ColoneKs  bouse,  a  man  came  out,  not  quite 
half  dressed,  lublnng  bis  bead,  which  was  l>ahl,  with  a  towel, 
and  callinct  to  us;  but  had.  not  come  more  than  ten  yards  to- 
wards the  shore,  before  he  turned  short  aliout,  and  still  rub- 
bing his  lie.id,  ran  in  again.     The  salute  was  contimied  until 
some  ten  or  twelve  rounds  were  fired,  when  we  found  our- 
selves through  the  rnpids,  and  fairly  out  upon  Lake  Huron. 
The  wind  blew  fresh,  and  the  lake  began  to  show  itself  in 
something  of  an  angry  mood.    Reefed  the  topsail.   Soon  after 
the  wind  fell,  but  the  lake  was  yet  boisterous.    Dinner  being 
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tnnoancedt  I  wan  anxious  to  know  its  efleets  upon  the  CUi- 
Ternor.  Ho  prudently  declined  coming  below,  not  willing 
to  venture  into  close  contact  witli  the  vapours  from  boiled 
meat,  in  the  midst  of  a  roHinfi;  sea«  The  Colonel,  and  Mr. 
P.,  and  myself,  enjoyed  the  meal,  and  not  a  little  under  the 
influence  of  relief  from  our  iMHlitigs  in  rep^rd  to  the  delay 
which  threatened  to  keep  us  for  some  time  longer  in  the 
river  St  CInir.  We  drank,  among  other  tilings,  (for  you 
must  know,  we  harl  some  wine  along,)  to  absent  friends. 
This  is  a  stiading  toast 

At  half  p:ist  six,  p,  m.  off  Poini  au  liarq^e^  the  southern^ 
cape  of  S:iginac  hay,  and  seventy-five  miles  above  the  light 
house  at  Fort  Gratiot  Wind  yet  fair,  but  light,  with  occa- 
sional showers,  and  a  temperature,  judging  from  my  feelings, 
for  I  have  no  thermometer,  of  about  seventy  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  At  sun  down,  totally  becalmed,  and  rolling 
about  most  uncomfortably  upon  this  inland  sea,  which  is  not 
yet  quiet  from  the  cflbcts  of  the  strong  wind  that  prevailed 
this  morning.  No  land  vi&ibic  except  Point  au  liargHCf 
all  the  rest  an  ocean  without  a  shore;  and  liounded  only  by 
the  horizon.  At  twelve  at  night  wind  freshened  from  west* 
south-west 

Thuridajf,  99ik 
Rose  at  six  o^clock;  off  the  high  lands  of  Sabhf  and  going 
at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  the  hour,  with  the  wind  west-souUi* 
west  The  sky  clear,  and  the  air  cool.  We  are  now  within 
eight  miles  of  Thunder  bay,  distant  from  Point  an  ihirqut 
seventy-five  miles,  and  wo  have  advanced  tliis  distance  sinco 
last  evening.  At  a  quarter  past  seven,  the  wind  heading  us 
for  a  few  moments,  suddenly  died  away,  and  we  are  again 
left  to  roil  about  in  this  sea,  nearly  op|>osito  Thunder  bay. 
In  an  hour  after  the  wind  rose  and  blew  hard,  but  not  so 
much  ahead  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  tack,  nor  so  free  as  to 
make  it  easy  to  keep  our  course.  Wind  increased.  Doublo 
reefed  the  topsail,  and  reefed  tlie  mainsail.  Wind  increased 
yet  more— when  it  was  concluded  to  makn  a  harliour     Wo 
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made  one  at  half  past  Tour,  p.  m.,  by  runniiig  into  Pn^qw 
isle  bay,  a  beautiful  indentation  of  the  lake,  and  in  shape 
something  resembling  a  horse  shoe.  It  is  about  two  mtles^ 
by  one  and  a  half,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  safest  har- 
bours in  the  lake.  The  water  over  the  bar  is  about  three 
fathoms,  and  f^ncraUyi  in  the  l>ay,  from  three  and  a  half  to 
four  fathoms,  ami  is  like  crystal.  We  went  on  shore.  Saw 
numerous  tracks  of  deer  on  the  beach,  gathered  some  flowers, 
and  picked  up  some  shells;  and  towards  night,  preparcil  for 
another  fishing  expedition.  We  were  not  successful.  At  two 
in  the  morning,  the  wind  favouring  us,  we  got  under  way. 

Fridtty^  30/A. 

Weather  cloudy,  and  damp,  and  cold.     Wind  heading  us, 
su'ells  high.     No  keeping  one's  feet     Prospects  lowering. 
Stormy.     Wind  whistles  in  the  rigging.     Kesolved  to  seek 
a  harbour.    Tacked  about,  and  ran  down  the  soutliorn  shore, 
and  anchored  ten  miles  below  ^<Forty  mile  point.**  Pros|>ecta 
squally.    The  captain  thinks  our  situation  not  safe,  anil  re* 
solves  to  run  down  and  seek  a  more  secure  harbour  for 
the  night     Weighed  anchor,  and  ran  down  the  coast  until 
we  made  our  beautiful  bay«  and  once  more,  and  at  half  past 
five,  p.  M.,  cast  anchor  within  it     Just  as  we  turned  to  run 
in,  a  bow  of  uncommon  brilliancy  burnisheil  the  lakcy  and 
lit  up  the  heavens.     It  seems  to  have  come  to  us  after  the 
storm  of  the  morning,  as  a  messenger  promising  more  tran- 
quil times;  and  the  heart-cheering  exclamation  of  the  Deity 
to  those  who  survived  the  flood — **JhhoMf  I  do  sei  my  bow 
in  iht  cloudf^^  comes  to  us  witli  some,  but  doubtless  a  very 
small  portion,  of  that  joy  which  lit  up  the  future  of  their 
prospects.    Went  ashore  on  the  same  beach  which  I  ihoXight 
had  been  trodden  by  us  last  evening  for  the  last  time.     Saw 
some  deer  feeding  near  the  shore  on  little  hillocks,  or  mounds, 
that  rise  out  of  the  sand.     They  appeared  not  to  regard  our 
approach,  and  tlius  indicated  their  own  sense  of  the  security 
of  this  their  retired,  and  little  frequented  home.     Returned 
to  the  vessel  about  sun-down.     Wind  lulled  into  a  perfect 
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calm.    The  wood  robin  enlivens  the  furrounding  aoliludcy 
and  cheers  us  with  his  evening  song. 

Satunhy^  My  tsf. 
Morning  cloudyi  but  some  prospects  of  clear  weather. 
The  clouds  are  thin,  and  tiavc  parted  in  many  places,  shew* 
ing  the  blue  sky  beyond.  The  temperature  is  milder.  Uut 
the  wind  is  yet  ahead.  Visite^l  the  beach  again,  and  soon 
after,  the  wind  sprung  up  from  the  8outh-<sa.Ht,  when  we 
weighed  anchor,  and  left  this  beautiful  and  secure  harlniur 
with  no  expectation  that  we  should  ever  sec  it  again.  There 
is  something  melancholy  in  parting  even  from  an  anehomgCy 
where  safety  ha.s  been  realized,  and  which  has,  from  this  or 
any  other  cause,  interested  our  A^elings,  when  we  feel  that  it 
is  a  last  parting.  As  we  passed  over  the  bar  the  wind  lulled; 
the  water  was  calm,  and  its  surface  unruffled.  Looking  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  I  saw  the  bottom  distinctiv;  almost  as 
much  so  as  if  no  water  intervened.  1  was  curious  to  know 
its  depth,  and  at  that  place  it  measured  iwtnly^ihrte  /eei* 
As  1  drew  the  line  up,  a  shoal  of  fish  swam  in,  and  under 
the  vessel,  near  the  Ixittom  of  the  lake.  The  evening  is 
lovely.  Sun-set  splendid!  Kvery  thing  calm  and  noise- 
less. Even  the  surf  rolled  on  the  shore  with  tenderness. 
Our  sails  hung  loosH^ly  and  motionless  by  the  mast.  So  va* 
riable  arc  the  winds  in  Uiis  lake  country.  We  were  not  yet 
more  than  five  miles  from  our  ancliorage,. though  we  weigh* 
ed  the  anchor  with  such  a  fine  prospuct  of  a  s|)eedy  run  to 
Michillimackinac. 

Seven  o'clock,  a.  m.  Wind  ahead,  and  weather  damp 
and  foggy.  Lake  rough.  The  elements  the  same,  and  in  all 
respects,  as  when  we  returned  on  the  30th  ultimo,  to^  seek 
shelter  from  the  storm;  and  we  are  at  this  hour  nearly  in 
the  same  place  as  when  we  tacked  about  on  that  day.  We 
arc  now  resolved  to  proceed,  and  Uikc  the  chances.  How 
b.MAing! — But  how  like  life! — Ever  varying! 

Hope  «iee«  the  prospect  wiUi  dcUghicd  eye— 
That*tsll!    ••••••••• 
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At  ten  o'clock  the  wind  blew  hard  from  the  north-west, 
an<l  in  the  very  eye  of  our  couise.  Our  destination  ivas  Mi* 
chiirimacktnac.  We  held  a  council.  The  question  submits 
ted  was — "Shall  we  continue  in  tlic  eye  of  the  storm  to 
make  efforts  to  reach  Michillimackinac,  or  bear  sway  and 
make  Dnihimond's  island?"  It  was  stron|;1y  urged  .by  the 
Governor  that  we  bear  away  for  Drummond*s  island,  and  we 
bore  away  acconlinply.  On  arrivinir  at  Drummond's  island,  it 
boinfr  forty  miles  from  both  Michillimackinac  and  the  Sault 
dc  St.  Mari{»,  we  here  determined  alj*o  on  our  uHerior  move- 
ments from  thence; — it  is  to  leave  the  schooner,  and  take 
barges  for  the  Sault;  and  omit  callrng  on  our  way  out  at 
I^lichillim;ickinac.  So  the  matter  rests  for  the  present.  A 
little  southing  of  the  wind,  and  a  smoother  sea,  may  alter 
our  present  resolves,  and  we  may  yet  make  Michillimacki- 
nac.    A  fe>v  hours  will  determine. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  1  was  struck  with  the  thought  that 
those  who  arc  dear  to  me  at  home,  and  thousands  of  others 
in  our  polished  cities,  and  in  all  our  little  towns  and  villages, 
were  tIironi;ing  the  temples  of  the  Almighty — whilst  the  hells 
were  yet  ringing  their  peals;  ami  I,  lonely,  (for  the  thought 
made  me  feel  so,)  wns  doomed  to  l>e  buifeted  aliout  by  the 
billows  of  Lake  llurr>n,  and  driven  from  my  course.     Vn* 
dcr  this  feeling  I   went  belo^v  and  took  a  numlier  of  the 
Quarterly  that  CSovernor  Cass  had  brought  will)  him,  and 
turned  to  the  article  headed  ^^New  Churches.'*     Itisade- 
fence  of  the  Church  of  Kiigland  from  alleged  attacks,  direct 
tnd  indirect,  of  the  dissenteis.     The  writer  concludes  his  es- 
say in  these  wonl^:  **liul  her  cause,"  the  cauSc  of  the  church, 
''is  that  of  good  sense  and  rational  piety;  her  benelits  are  felt 
through  the  whole  mass  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  tlie 
lowest,  &c.  &.C.     We  trust,  without  the  least  apprehension 
of  (bngcr  from  the  blundei*ing  demagogue,  tlie  bitter  and  en- 
Yiousi  dissenter,  or  the  artful  infidel,  who  would  make  coin- 
nM>n  cause  with  the  latter,  in  order  to  overthrow  that  which 
he  knows  to  be  the  bulwark  of  sincere  Christianity;  we  trust 
her  to  the  right  feeling,  the  sober  reason,  the  well  deserved 
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aCUehment  of  her  country;  whicli,  under  Divine  Providcnee 
will  maintain  her  in  her  state  of  dignity,  as  well  an  useful- 
ness; the  church  which  has  |>roduccd  more  leariiinf(  ilian 
any  in  Ruro|)C,  which  is  dofaccd  by  fewer  hlemishcs«  and 
adorned  by  as  much  true  rclifirion  as  any  system  of  chrifsii* 
anity  since  the  days  of  the  A|>osllfs.*' 

There  is  somelhinir  of  the  bi};ot  in  this;  and  some  claims 
act  up  for  superior  puritVf  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  cccl<^ 
I  cherish  for  this  chtn  ch  a  heart-feh  veneration.     The  world 
owes  much  to  her  eflbrts  in  the  cause  of  religion.     From  licr 
much  light  has  proceeded.     Nol)ody  questions  her  advance* 
ment  in  lenrninfi;,  nor  that  some  of  her  divines  have  set  ilie 
way  marks  to  fame,  and  immortality.     Hut  is  this  a  good 
reason  why  dissenters,  to  whose  efforts  this  very  church  o%veJ 
80  much,  in  the  stir  which  their  unremitted  lalniurs  liavo 
carried  into  her  very  citadel;  in  the  necessity  which  licr 
clergy  Jiave  felt  to  reform  themselyos,as  well  in  life  as  in  xcal^ 
should  he  thus  assailed?     Surely  the  numerous  disseutcrHf 
who  are  joined  hy  this  writer  with  the  infi  leN,  and  dcnoitii* 
nated  as  'Mutter,  and  envious,  and  as  artful"  as  they, do  not,  in 
this  country  at  least,  come  under  a  denunciation  so  swec|>- 
ing  and  so  severe.     I  really  consider  all  such  invective  aa 
disparaging  to  the  cause  of  religion;  and  am  not  disposed, 
because  it  is  indulged  in  by  a  writer  in  sup|>ort  of  the  church 
for  which  I  feel  a  strong  attachment  myself,  to  acquiesce  m 
such  an  assumption  of  learning  and  purity,  when  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  humble  and  less  pretending;  but  who  are 
no  doubt  as  sincere,  as  learned,  and  as  pious,  as  the  writer 
for  the  Quarterly  i  or  those  whose  cause  he  espouses  with  so 
little  of  that  spirit  of  toleration,  which  is  the  glor}'  of  both 
reason  and  religion.     The  \yriter,  as  if  coming  to  hiuiself| 
says  in  anotlier  place,  and  with  as  much  beauty  as  truth: 
'^luman  errors,  .is  the  generations  of  those  who  hold  them, 
are  of  leaf-like  numl>er,  and  duration;  but  the  principlea  to 
which  they  may  be  tr^iced,  arc  few  and  lasting."     In  Uicae  . 
sentiments  we  agree.    After  all,  ]>erliaps,  a  little  intemperate 
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leal  led  hifh  tslniyt  and  a  little  reflection  may  put  \i\m  right 
apin. 

At  twelve  oVIock  we  were  ofl*the  Manitoulin  islands,  and 
io  s  direct  ceurMs  to  Dnimmond*s  island.     These  islands  are 
said  by  the  writers  on  Canada,  to  have  lieen  once  peopled  by 
wh.1t  they  call  the  Amicway?,  who  were  by  them  styled  a 
family.     This  family  was  said  to  have  descended  from  the 
Great  Ik^ver,  a  mythological  personage  of  distinction.    The 
name,  MattUouHn^  siguifics  the  residence  of  7naniio€9^  or 
spirits.     There  is  no  doubt  but  in  times  pst,  as  indeed  in 
the  present  d  *y,  the  Inditins  attached  great  importance  to 
those  admitted  residences  of  their  manttoes.    It  is  not  impro- 
bable Imii  that  these  impressions  were  made  originally,  and 
maintained  to  this  day,  by  the  mirage^  or  looming  which 
gives  to  these  islands  the  most  fantastic  and  ever  varying 
riv.«|K*s,  and  which  are  often  strikingly  beautiful,  or  terrific* 
Th(*se  rliang(*H,  which  the  cliildren  of  nature  could  not  com* 
prebend,  were  attributed  to  genii,  or  spirit**;  and  the  places 
where  they  were  most  frcfpiently  witnensed,  (and  these  are 
tin*  islands)  were  con'siilered  as  lM*ing  inhabited  by  tnaniif^if 
wliDHc  power  was  in  such  varied  exercise.     We  saw  all  this 
variety  of  form  given,  by  this   looming,  to  those  islands.-— 
At  one  time  they  would  lie  invisible-^— then  an  arm,  like  a 
promontory  stretched  out  for  miles,  and  apparently  above 
the  surface  of  the  lake,  would  show  itself.     At  another,  a 
castle  would  ap|)ear,  with  its  walls  and  towers — and  huge 
piles  of  ruins;  when  suddenly  all  these  would  vanish,  and 
new  forms  appear.     It  is  totiiese  islands,  made  thus  strange- 
ly various  by  the  mists  and  vapours,  and  the  light,  that  the 
Indians  go,  to  perform  their  mysterious  riles,  or  to  pacify 
the  spirits  that  presiile  there. 

At  one  o'clock,  I)rummoiid\s  island  and  th^  high  lands  of 
St  Joseph  arc  in  view  directly  before  us;  and  in  the  west^ 
on  our  left,  Michillimackitiac  and  Ihh  B/tinCf  looming  above 
the  other  dark  lines  that  the  fogs  and  va|K>urs  make  upon  the 
»ky.    Wind  west,  and  moderate. 
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At  fire  o*cloc1cy  dropped  unclior  in  the  Detoari 
an  island  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Dctouri  ahout  thirty 
yards  from  our  stem.  Tilled  with  Indians— dnmk,  noisy,  and 
jiaked!    This  sifrht  interested  me  more  than  any  I  had  seen. 

The  boat  was  let  down,  and  Colonel  C ,  Mr.  P— — ,  and 

myself,  went  on  this  island,  on  our  way  to  Drummond^s  is- 
land, which  is  about  a  mile  across  from  our  anchomfce.  ^Ve 
there  learned  from  an  intcr|>rcter  that  these  were  Indians 
who  had  been  to  Dnimmond*s  island,  (principally  Chippc* 
ways  and  Oltawas)  t<J  receive  their  annual  presents;  and 
that  havin^r  f^ot  them,  they  had  as  usual  i^iven  them  for  whis* 
key,  and  were  no\i*  enjoying  the  luxury  of  lieinf^  dnmk  and 
naked.  They  soon  tliron^^ed  the  shore  of  the  island,  and 
some  of  them  jumped  into  our  boat  We  maintained  out 
position  with  composure,  when,  after  a  short  period,  they 
went  out;  when  we  continued  on  to  I)rummond*s  island,  Mr. 
P  bein^  charged  with  directions  to  hire  or  iNircliasc  a 

hiirf^ii  to  take  us  on  to  the  Sault    On  landing,  we  found  there 
several  oflicers  of  the  post,  and  were  introduced  to  them  by 
Captain  M*Intosh,  the  commander  of  the  schooner  Welling* 
ton.     We  were  received  with  great  courtesy,  and  invited  to 
their  quarters.     Where  all  are  polite,  it  may  be  deemed  in- 
vidious to  mention  any;  but  I  must  introduce  into  this  jour- 
nal the  names  of  Captain  Anderson  and  lady.     After  having 
taken  wine  with  the  officers,  Capt.  A.  shewed  us  the  gardens, 
and  accompanied  us  to  the  Indian  lodges.     There  rcmainc<l 
of  the  nearly  three  thousand  who  had  been  there  to  receive 
presents,  about  six  hundred,  princi|>ally   Ottawas.     Their 
lodges  were  in  fine  order,  and  filled  with  many  comforts; 
and  themselves  well  clothed.     After  having  visited  them 
pretty  generally,  we  arrived   nearly  op|K>sitc*  Capt  Ander- 
son's quarters,  when  he  invited  us  to  take  tea,  adding  Mrs. 
A's  request  to  his  own,  and  when  we  referred  to  tlie  lateness 
of  the  hour,  he  overcame  all  further  difficulties  which  our 
wish  to  return  to  the  vessel  might  have  started,  by  adding, 
''Mrs.  A.  has  prepared  tea,  gentlemen,  and  desired  me  to 
express  the  ho|)e  that  she  may  not  be  disappointed  in  seeing 
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yoa/'  As  we  nearcd  the  housct  >ny  Attention  was  attracted 
to  a  builiHng  not  far  ofT,  in  which  some  fiienions  were  sing- 
inf;.  I  inquired  what  it  meant?  The  captain  answered,  <Hhe 
Indians  are  worshipping."  "Who  arc  they?*'  **Ottawrts.'* 
"What  is  their  rclipon?"  "The  Roman  Catholic."  "Have 
they  forms  of  worship?"  **Yes"— and  llien  listcninfc  awhile 
said,  "1  will  bring  you  tlie  hymn  tliey  are  now  singing."  It 
the  following: 

SUR  CET  AUTIL. 
JunUt  DOSf 

Ooletuta  kKa  ki  hin 
Hitttiwenis  kiniannm  Ti  hin 
JusiMi  no*^ 
Kif^te  piie  tun 
Ktkik  kiga  Painilun 
Jiisus  ncmd. 

Wa  baml  cViin 

E  pitch  kas  ke  nindaman   - 

Na  neojcuini  ka  kU  nis  kihioaa 

Wa  haini  chin 

Ni  ehin  gue  niitdis 

Soga  nita  nos^  niodb 

Wa  ba  mi  chin 

Ka  antchi  ta  min 
Mi  na  watch  ni  gatissi 
Jusus  ca  ni  qu  ni«  ki  a  ti 

Ka  ontoti«  U 
atatotu  cnini 
Kce  men  iii  ga  wilitti 
Ka  ontctitla. 

Enabigiil* 
Ka  win  we  bi  ni  chin  kea 
Ka  win  pakite  iiimi  chin  ken 
Enabi'^uif 
No  guc  ncmechin 
Ko«C  cha  wc  ni  mi  cbia 
Enabigui«. 

A  friend  has  politely  favoured  me  with  the  following 
translation:— 
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Jesus  Father— I  love  you  perfectly,  I  reverence  your 
eommunion,  Jesus  Father.  I  will  trust  in  you.  I  will  ever 
be  mindful  of  you.  Jesus  Father  preserve  me.  1  am  sor* 
rowful.  I  have  oflended  thee  often.  Preserve  moi  for  I  am 
wretcheili  aiul  all  evil.  1  am  resolved  to  be  so  no  more. 
Have  mercy  upon  me.  1  will  never  more  excite  your  dia* 
pleasure.  Itad  mciiy  or  bad  company,  I  will  certainly  resist.  « 
Have  cliarity — and  <lo  nut  cast  mc  off.  Do  not  abandon 
me.  Out  of  charity  save  me.  Father  bo  charitable.  Give 
me  charity." 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  I  have  copied  the  original    * 
from   an   almost  illegible  hand.     The  orthographyi  there- 
fore, may  not  be  cr.tirely  correct 

The  Indians  that  remained  on  the  island,  were,  no  doubt^ 
the  most  improved  in  all  res|)ects.  1  believe  they  were  from 
L'Arbre  Croclie,  alniut  twenty  miles  west  of  Michillimaek* 
inac.  The  Ottawas  of  L'Arlire  Croche  have  l>eeu  for  many 
years  the  most  improved  In<lians  in  those  regions,  and.  up* 
wards  of  fifty  years  ago  supplied  Michillimackinac  witi)  eorn^ 
and  other  articles  of  subsistence.  They  are  the  best  dresacd 
Indians  I  have  met  with;  and  are  so  su|)erior  in  elcanlinesSy 
and  comforts,  and  conduct,  to  tlie  Chip()eway s,  as  to  be  known 
from  them  by  their  gait  and  exterior. 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  from  the  OUawUf  of 
the  Lord*8  prayer. 

^^Father  ours  in  heaven — Who  art  Greatly  to  bo  revo* 
renced  is  thy  name.  VV'^e  beg  that  the  same  goodness  which 
reigns  ever  in  thy  presence  may  come  amongst  us.  Uut  as 
thy  will  so  surely  is  fulfilled  here  on  earth,  in  Heaven,— so 
be  it  done.  This  day  deign  to  give  us  our  food.  Pity  our 
mournful  cry,  when  evil  we  have  done,  as  we  ourselves  do 
to  those  in  mercy  who  evil  do  to  us,  as  much  as  wo  can  easily 
resist,  let  it  be  to  us  when  |>ermitted  as  a  trial,  increase  u&  in 
strength  when  every  thing  that  is  evil  comes  amongst  us, 
that  we  may  always  know  thou  only  surpassing  all  art 
mighty  forever,  that  Uiou  mayestbe  adored.    Amen." 
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We  upent  a  mo^  agreeable  iiour  in  Capt  A'a  lamilyi  Mri. 
A«  l^emolf  being  highly  (lunlifiecl  to  please^  and  uniiingi  with 
her  oihcr  altraclions,  a  goiul  ileal  of  personal  beauiyy  we  ro« 
grellcd  when  ihc  time  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  for  ua 
to  return. 

On  leaving  Capt  Anderson^  Mr.  P.  went  to  the  landing 
to  order  the  barge  round,  whilst  Col.  C.  and  myself  walked 
ibout  looking  at  the  Indians.  Presently  we  heard  a  note  of 
an  Indian's  fluU 


**U  roM— that  eliauatcd  mournful  ttraia, 
Like  tome  lone  tpirits  o>r  the  pimin: 
*Twa9  muf  ical,  but  sadly  sweet. 
Such  as  «hen  winds  and  barpbtringt 
And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone.** 

Nothing  can  be  more  mournful  in  its  tones.  It  was  nighty 
and  a  calm  rested  on  every  thing;  and  it  was  moon-light,  all 
which  added  to  ibt  eflecU  We  saw  the  Indian  who  was  play* 
ing  it,  sitting  on  a  rock.  We  appraachcd  him,  when  I  took 
his  flute  and  tried  to  play.  It  had  but  Uiree  holes.  1  could 
protluce  a  tone,  but  could  not  vary  it  into  an  air  of  any  kind, 
which  diverted  him,  and  he  laugheil  at  my  want  of  skill. 
We  afteni\*ards  learned  that  this  Indian  was  in  love,  and  that 
he  would  sit  there  all  night  indulging  in  this  sentimental 
method  of  softening  the  heart  of  his  mistress,  whose  lodge 
he  took  care  should  be  opposite  his  place  of  melody;  and 
within  reach  of  his  monotonous,  but  pensive  strains. 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  thing  to  be  more  sterile  than  is 
Ommmond's  island.  It  is  the  picture  of  barrenness.  Co- 
vered with  limestone,  there  is  scarcely  upon  its  elevations 
a  foot  of  ground,  except  here  and  there,  and  around  its 
shores,  out  of  which  vegetation  can  grow.  The  oflTicers' 
pnicns  have  been  made  by  scrapini^s^  and  by  making  a  de* 
po»it  At  a  little  distance,  it  has  the  ap|>earaiice  of  an  an- 
cient eastern  city,  with  broken  walls  and  columns — tiie  tall 
(lead  trees  roscmliiing  the  spires  of  fallen  temples.  Yet  it 
is  a  beautiful  place  for  all; — 1  mean  the  scenery  around  it, 
and  as  seen  from  it    Several  little  islands  lie  in  tlic  harbour^ 
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« 

and  to  ono  of  these  a  runtic  hnAfgfi  has  been  ittaehed;  and 
on  the  inland  ia  a  little  coUni^c— whilnl  all  tliraei  and  the  mir* 
rounding  accnery,  arc  reflected  in  the  trystal-liko  wator  of 
the  hke. 

On  our  return  to  the  achooner,  we  eonchide<l  to  land  on 
the  island  and  sec  how  drunken  Indiana  looked  by  torch 
light  They  were  yelling*  and  making  erica  of  the  moat 
appalling  sort  Wc  landc^l  however,  at  ten  o'clock,  when, 
to  our  aurprisCy  we  saw  s<'vcral  l>:ir^es  drawn  up,  and  8«'^ve- 
ral  tents  erected,  and  fires  Imrning.  It  was  our  party  who 
had  preceded  us  in  the  Young  Tiger,  and  who  had  come 
down  from  MichiHimackinac,  and  landed  there  in  an  hour 
after  we  dropped  anchor!  I  scarcely  ever  felt  a  sensation  of 
greater  pleasure.  Hen  soon  presented  himself,  wrappe'l  in 
a  blanket  ercat^coat,  del  lighted  once  more  to  see  me,  as  in- 
deed I  was  to  meet  with  him.  We  concluded  at  once  to  give 
Governor  Cass  credit  for  at  least  a  partial  prescience,  for  no* 
thing  could  l)e  more  opportune.  Had  we  not  yielded  to  his 
vote,  and  gone  to  Mackinac,  instead  of  coming  to  Urum* 
mond's  island,  wc  should  have  missed  our  company. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  description. of  the  looks  of  those 
staggering  and  besotted  Indians,  when  seen  by  torch  light. 
The  torch  is  made  of  birch  bark,  and  emits  a  large  flume^ 
and  much  smoke.  The  glare  from  one  is  livid,  but  a  hun- 
dred, all  lighted  at  once,  and  flaring  about  in  all  directiona, 
and  reflecting  upon  naked  and  painted  savages,  with  bells 
rattling  from  their  long  and  plaited  locks,  and  who  every 
now  and  then  fall  into  a  thicket,  and  leuing  go  their  grasp 
of  the  torch,  send  it  flaming  and  smoking  along  the  ground^ 
produced  an  eflect  which  it  is  not*easy  to  descrilie,  whilst  its 
fittest  resemblance  is  that  hell  of  which  wc  read,  wherp  the 
wicked  arc  said  to  gnash  their  teeth,  and  from  whence  the 
smoke  of  their  torment  ascends! 

All  tiiis  evil  comes  of  whiskey.  Wc  saw  a  log  house  on 
the  island,  where  a  .<tuller  had  fixed  himself,  and  I  counted 
on  the  shore  seventeen  empty  barrels! — For  their  contcntSi 
thCao  poor  wretches  had  exchanged  their  line  Mieliillimack- 

no 
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iliac  lilankeU,  and  strouds,  and  kettles,  and  knivett  and  ealU 
€oc^  thai  had  been  distributed  to  tJiem  at  Drummond's  island^ 
whcrci  and  at  other  places  along  these  lakes  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  the  British  government  squanderi  annually,  a  sum^ 
little  short,  if  any,  of  one  hundred  tlious^ind  dollars.  It  is 
believed  tiie  Indians  in  Canada  do  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand— and  yet  tlie  Britinh  Indian  department 
is  com|K>seil  of  one  suporintenddnt-general;  one  assistant  su« 
pcriiUctidant-general,  and  three  su|KTintendanUs  who  receive 
immense  s;ilarioH,  hesides  the  pay  to  numerous  agents.  Here 
wc  have,  and  within  our  stiUes  and  tiTritorics,  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  and  altogether,  say  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand.*  Our  organization  is  deficient 
It  will,  doubtless  l>e  improved. 

After  looking,  and  with  pity,  upon  the  abject  condition  of 
tlicsc  Indians,  we  went  on  board  of  the  schooner,  and  bj 
half  past  eleven.  o*clock,  had  retired  to  rest 

ilfonrfoy,  S(f« 

Rose  at  half  past  three.  Fine  morning.  Every  thing  in 
i  busUe  of  preparation— barges  in  motion,  and  baggage  and 
•lores  lying  al)out  in  parcels,  to  lie  divided  as  the  capacity  of 
the  boats  will  permit  Dreakfasted  at  five  oVIock.  We  left 
our  canoe,  and  with  her  three  voyageurs,  to  mend  and  bring 
her  to  the  Sault;  and  then  .in  four  large  barges,  with  provi- 
iions  and  presents  for  the  Indians,  each  capable  of  carrying 
forty  barrels,  and  propellcil,  some  of  them,  by  twelve  oars, 
wctook  leave  of  our  obliging  Captain  liinkley,  and  of  the 
schooner  Ghent 

Our  company  is  now  composed  of  Governor  Cass,and  my* 
Kir,  as  commissioners,  Cot  Edwards,  seci*etary,  and  G.  F« 
Porter,  assistant  secret«iry.  Col.  Croghan,  Major  Whipple^ 
commissary; — Christian  Clemens,  who  has  charge  of  the 
public  goods;  Henry  Conner,  interpreter;  Joseph  Spencer, 
in  charge  of  the  boats;  J.  0^  Lewis,  James  W.  Abbott,  as* 
tlitant  in  delivering  provisions  to  the  Indians,  and  E.  A, 

^  The  latter  aceording  to  Doctor  Morse. 


\ 
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Brush— together  with  thirty-one  ei)pgc6fy  or  voyagoursi 
one  baker,  and  one  cook;  making  a  total  o(  forty^ihrte^  be- 
sides the  three  voyagcurs  wc  have  left  to  mend  and  bring  on 
our  cnnoe. 

The  Detour  aoon  widens  into  an  expanse  of  waters  of  four 
miles,  and  is  studded  with  iiilands,  all  of  them  green  and 
bcHitifuli  and  of  a  circular  formi  and  which  aro  from  fiAy 
yards  to  a  mile  in  circumferences  and  in  the  <listance  are 
seen  the  highbnds  of  St.  Josc^ph,  and  the  island  of  thai 
numoi  juMt  before  us;  whilst  the  Indian  cuiioc.i  aro  in  mo* 
tion,  skimming  this  beautiful  cxpnuso  of  waters,  and  in  all 
directions,  conveying  to  tlicir  villages  those  who  have  been 
at  Drunimond's  island;  whilst  behind  us  the  scho<iner  Client 
is  seen  getting  under  way  for  Michillimnckinac.  Our  bar* 
ges,  dressed  uif  with  the  flags  of  our  country,  look  like  a  lit* 
tie  fleet  The  whole  together  would  make  a  beautiful  pano- 
rama. 

At  half  past  seven  o^cloek-  we  had  neardi,  and  were  oflf 
the  island  of  St  Joseph,  distant  aliout  seven  miles  from  o«ir 
anchorage  in  the  Detour.  This  island  was  a  depot  of  tho 
British  during  the  late  war,  and  was  destroyed  by  Col. 
Croghan,  the  gallant  officer  now  with  us.  The  white  chim- 
neys, the  only  remains  of  the  buildings,  stand  like  mono* 
ments  along  the  south  shore  of  the  island.  The  island 
8h>f)cs  beautifully  on  its  southern  side,^  and  shows  a  verdant 
surface  grateful  to  the  eye  of  the  voyager,  in  a  region  wliero 
so  little  else,  except  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  forests,  are  to 
be  seen.  When  nearly  opi>osite  this  island,  wo  noticed  a 
canoe,  filled  with  Indians,  having  a  flag  flyin<^,  following 
us,  and  every  soul  in  it  ap|)eared  to  have  a  paddle.  Our 
bargemen  did  not  remit  their  labour,  but  we  werusoon 
overtaken.  It  contained  old  Neguegon,  or  the  Wind,  and 
his  family,  who,  with  so  many  others,  had  been  to  Drum- 
mend's  island  to  receive  presents  from  the  British  king.  This 
was  not  in  the  direction  of  his  home,  his  route  being  by  tho 
way  of  Michiilimackinac,  but  he  said  he  had  heard  that  his 
father  Gov.  Cass  had  passed,  and  he  had  come  on  to  see  and 
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shake  hands  with  him,  and  to  fijeif  ofcourne^  some  presents. 
Wt*  ](9ve  him  some  salt,  and  pork,  and  tobacco,  and  an  order 
on  Col  Boyd,  Indian  Ap;ont  at  Michillimackinac,  for  somo 
trticlcs  for  his  faniilv.  This  old  man  is  an  Ottawa  and 
lives  well.  1 1  is  canoe  was  pretty  well  laden.  lie  was  one 
of  the  few  Indians  who  remained  friendly  to  us  durinp;  the 
late  war.  By  his  side  was  seated  his  aged  and  wrinkled 
8qiiiw,  and  ratified  in  the  order  in  which  |)edple  are  forced 
to  sit  in  bark  canoes,  were  his  two  sons  and  fonr  daughters; 
two  of  the  latt<T  were  uncomnionlv  handsome.  To  one  of 
thoso,  the  younj;est,  Col.  Croghan  jpivc  some  silvered  laice 
ind  bt'ads  which  threw  her  into  a  paroxysm  of  joy.  The 
oM  man  was  a^ked  if  he  knew  the  person  who  had  given 
tho5e  hea«ls?  He  seemed  in  doubt.  The  Governor  told 
him  he  was  the  same  who  whippc*d  the  red-coats  at  San« 
dusky,  when  he  instantly  recognised  him,  and  to  show  us 
thai  he  <lid,  put  a  hand  U|>on  each  of  his  own  shoulders,  to 
imiicale  the  phites  where  his  epaulets  were  worn. 

\\  twooVlork  entered  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  river, 
tlisi.iht   from  the  Sault   twenty -one  miles.     Current  strong 
an  1  wind  aluMtl,  as  it  has  been  all  day.     Several  canoes  of 
hi'iians  going    up,    atid  others   encamped    on  the  shores. 
P.i««e<l  the  Nibisli  rapids  at  ^\\q  o'clock.     The  current  here, 
for  a  mile  in  extent,  is  not  less  than  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
the  hour.     These  rapif's  are  distant  from  the  Sault  about 
fifteen    miles.     Progress    slow.     Barges    large    and    heavy 
la«*en.     The  manner  of  rowing  them  differs  from  our  long 
ami  rcp^ilar  sweep  of  the  oar.     The  motion  is  Short  and 
quick.     The  oar  is  dropt  into  the  water,  a  sudden  short  pull 
is  eivcn,  when  it  is  lifted  out,  an<l   then  dropped  quick  in 
ai^aiii,  and  seems  to  be  more  laborious  than  the  method 
practised  with  us.     These  bargemen,  however,  keep  time. 
.About  three  miles  from  the  Sault  ascended  another  set  of 
npulii.     These  whirl  in  every  direction;  but  the  bargemen, 
evc*i  by  starlight,  appeared  to  know  every  turn  and  pitch 
of  the  current,  and  how  to  overcome  it.     We  landed  at  the 
Saiilt  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
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And  opposite  the  buildinp;s  owned  and  occupied,  %m  we 

letrncd,  by  Mr.  Johnson.    The  morninp;  was  dark  and  cold. 

The  spray  from  the  rapids  made  il  so  much  so  as  to  make 

it  feel  like  winter;  and  my  teeth  chattered!     Not  knoviring 

exactly  where  we  were,  we  sent  two  of  our  comjiany   lo 

seek  for  accommodations.    They  returned  in  half  an  hour 

with  the  agreeable  inforqeiation,  that  we  could  have  lodf^ings 

at  a  house  kept  by  a  Mr.  Harris;  but  that  we  should  have 

to  re-embark,  and  pass  Uie  fort^  the  pickeU  of  which  are 

in  the  river,  and  go  up  ihc  current  for  at  least  half  a  mile 

further  on.     This  went  hard  with  us  all;  for,  in  addition  lo 

the  cold,  we  were  all  much  fatigiuTil  and  ivry  hunt^ry.     We 

reached  the  landing  l>eyond,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn* 

ing  of  the  4tb  of  July,  1.  was  seated  before  a  large  fire  in  the 

kitchen,  with  my  great  coat  on,  and  was  not  warmed  for 

half  an  hour.     Meanwhile  preparations  were  going  on  to 

gel  us  some  refreshments,  and  among  these  was  a  white  Jishm 

On  hearing  that  we  were  to  have  one  of   these    fish,  the 

Governor,  who  had  retired,  got  up,  and  prepared  to  join 

us.     This  fish  l>cing,  in  the  universal  estimation,  the  finest 

that  swims,  I  have  procured  a  |>erfcct  drawing  of  one,  and 

inclose  it  herewith.     It  resembles  our  shatf,  except  its  head, 

which  is  smaller  and  more  pointed.     The  one  from  which 

this    likeness    was    taken,    weighed   four  poumls.     Their 

weight   varies  from  this  to  ten,  and   sometimes   fourttHin 

pounds.     The  meat  is  as  white  as  the  breast  of  a  partridge; 

and  the  bones  dre  less  numerous  and  larger  than  in  our  shad. 

I  never  tasted  any  thing  of  the  fish  kind,  not  even  excepting 

my  Oneida  trout,  to  equal  it     It  is  said  they  do  not  retain 

this  character  after  being  salted;  in  this  respect  our  shad 

and  salmon  have  the  preference.     I  never  felt  the  comfort 

of  a  good  meal  more  thoroughly  in  all  my  life;  and  this,  ( 

believe,  was   the   general  feeling>.     At  half  past  two  day 

broke.     We  took  the  appearance  of  the  morning  to  be  the 

rising  of  the  moon.     But  it  was  the  mingling  of  the  early 

rays  of  Uiis  glorious  day — this  beloved  4th  of  July;  this 
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Jnbike.    How  many  greetings  have  been  poured  forth  from 
millioni  of  freemen  in  honour  of  this  morning;  and  how 
many  hearts  felt  new  pleasure,  as  across  thin  entire  continent 
its  light  sped.     Uut  who  feels  as  feel  those  veteran  warriors, 
and  the  teges,  whom  Heaven  in  mercy  yet  spares  to  grace 
tnd  ornament  tliis  citadel  of  liberty,   built  by  their  own 
hands,  and  cemented  %vith  their  own  blood.     We,  of  the 
present  generation,  1  know,  love  this  day  and  reverence  it, 
but  wc  cannot  feel  as  do  our  patriot  Fathers — as  Jcfleison, 
and  Adams,  and  Carroll  feel — tliosc  three  surviving  signers 
of  that  glorious  instnimcnt  which  lies  at  the  foundation  \){ 
our  liberty.     Or  as  tliosc  feci  who  compose  that  thinned  line 
of  worthies,  whose  motto  Was  ^* Liberty  or  DtathJ*^     Could 
the  world  witness  the  flush  of  their  way,  and  war-worn  cheeks, 
and  see  their  dimmed  eyes  wet  with  tears  of  gladness,  and 
their  bosoms  heave  with  gratitude  to  God  for  sparing  them 
to  see  this  Jubilee  of  our  freedom,  and  what  their  eyes  have 
seen,  and  their  hearts  have  felt,  it  would  not  only  venerate 
tht^sc  relics  of  the  past,  hut  be  inspired  to  imitate  their  no* 
blc  example.     How  rich  will  be  their  memory  in  the  future! 
Pastcrity  will  gaze  in  transport  on  the  column  of  their  fome, 
as  it  will  continue  to  ri>e  and  enlarge  till  time  shall  be  no 
more;  and  eternity  swallow  up  the  glory  in  the  bright  efllu* 
ence  of  its  rays.     The  signers  to  that  instrument,  in  fact, 
built,  each  of  tliem,  his  own  monument^  and  with  his  own 
hand.    And  tliere  each  will  sUnd,  nor  fall,  but  with  the 

"Wreck  of  matter, 
And  tlie  crusti  of  worlds.** 

Due  honours  have  lieen  ))aid  to  this  day  at  this  post,  and 
besides.  Colonel  Crughan  has  reviewed  the  troops,  and  was 
received  with  the  usual  compliments. 

We  have  been  politely  and  hospitably  received  by  Col. 
Lawrence,  tlie  commanding  officer,  and  by  the  entire  gar- 
rison; by  Air.  Johnson,  tlie  patriarch  of  the  Sauli^  Mn 
Schoolcraft  and  others. 
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We  find  every  preparation  mide  on  the  part  of  the 
manding  ofliccri  and  a  spirit  of  co-o|)eration  in  the  trust  eon* 
fidcd  to  US|  highly  honourable  to  the  command.  Captain 
Boardman,  an  experienced  officer,  and  one  who  han  seen  ser- 
vice, is  appointed  to  command  the  detachment  which  is  to 
accompany  us  as  our  escort;  Lieut  Kingsbury,  a  promising 
officcrvgoes  as  second  in  command,  and  Doctor  Pitcher  mm 
surgeon.  We  cannot  proceed,  however,  for  some  days.— 
Many  little  matters  preparatory  to  the  step  we  are  about  to 
take,  six  hundred  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  civilization,  and 
where  we  shall  1x2  alone  among  the  mountains,  and  forests, 
and  lakes,  will  have  to  be  attended  to;  and  besides,  the  mili- 
tary must  remain  for  insjjection,    . 


Sault  de  St.  Maris;  July  4,  et  night. 
Mt  Deae  ••* 

I  am  once  more,  as  you  will  have  seen  at  the  close 
of  the  accompanying  journal,  on  firm  ground — and  now,  hav- 
ing gathered  up  the  pieces  of  paper  on  which  my  journal 
from  Detroit  to  this  place  has  been  written,  1  enclose  them 
herewith.  I  know  I  only  send  you  a  skeleton,  and  cvea 
that  very  clumsily  articulated;  but  it  is  the  best  I  could  do; 
and  being  such,  you  must  make  the  most  of  it  I  hope,  al* 
tliough  written  with  a  pencil,  it  may  remain  legible  'till  it 
meets  your  eye,  when,  there  being  no  more  use  for  it,  you 
can  put  it  by.  It  may  8er\*e,  when  I  return,  to  recall  the 
images  of  the  past 

I  will  write  you  during  my  stay  here,  as  before;  and  whea 
I  get  on  Lake  Superior,  shall  resume  my  journal  form  again. 

Not  a  line  from  home  since  I  left  there! 

Good  night-»«ver  yours. 


Sauk  de  Si.  Marii^  Juh  5, 18f6. 
Mr  Deak  ••* 

The  inspection  of  the  troops  commenced  tonlay. 

The  Colonel  (Croghan)  asked  mo  to  accompany  him.     I  wu 
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twareof  theiediousncss  of  the  process,  and  wouM  willing* 
]y  hjve  declined  the  honour;  hut  I  aequieseed.     It  is  not  for 
me  to  know  what  Colonel  CrOfj^han  may  report  to  his  gov- 
ernment; but  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  tell  you  that  the  ce« 
krity  and  precision  of  manceuvring,  hut  esjtecially  the  police 
of  the  garrison,  reflect  great  credit  on  the  commanding  ofli* 
cer.    1  will  not  go  over  the  inspection,  step  hy  step,  and  in 
the  onler  of  it,  hut  will  just  add,  that  nothing  was  left  un- 
8cnjtinize<1,  either  in  the  persons,  clothing,  or  equipment  of 
officers  and  men.     The  quarters  were  literally  rumaged, 
and  the  hedding  sifted,  ami   the  kettles  and  spoons,  and 
knives  and  forks,  all  closely  exnmincd;  and  all  on  the  part 
of  the  inspi^cting  oflTicer  with  a  celerity  and  self-possession^ 
which  demonstr.ite<l  that  he  had  no  part  of  this  duty  to  learn. 
I  believe  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  quarters,  from  the  Colo* 
nel  to  Sergeant  Snow;  and  from  Sergeant  Snow  to  the  most 
unohscrviiig  private,   who  did  not  feel  the   conviction  of 
Cn;ghan*s  powers,  and  his  exact  fitness  for  the  place.     In- 
deed, few  men  have  more,  either  of  the  gait  or  expression  of 
the  soldier.     His  face  is  altogether  a  military  one.    There 
is  something  in  his  eye  that  passes  from  it,  in  command,  like 
fire.     He  never  blunders.     He  knows  the  forms  and  the 
order, and  is  gifted  with  a  voice,  and  with  language  to  com* 
mand,  and  a  nio>t  soldierly  person.     He  is,  I  should  say, 
about  five  feet  ten  or  eleven  inches  high — ^straight  as  an  ar- 
row, with  a  line  breadth  of  the  shouhlers  and  chest,  and  is 
coin|Kict  and  well  made  in  all  res|>ects.     There  is  a  spring, 
amUhisticity  in  his  movements,  and  a  quick  and  |>enetrating 
spirit  about  him,  th  it  make  his  prrsonce  felt.     No  man  car- 
til's  a  warmer  or  n»^-re  grneidus  he;»rt.     It  is  the  very  foun- 
tain ot  lienevolence — ;uul  his  e\e,  which  flashes  so  in  com- 
mand,  is  soft  and  expivssivc  \%hen   he  mingles  in  society. 
lli^coP'ptexion  a:ii*  hair  are  both  linht^-of  \uv  Lutcr  he  hat 
noi  enough  to  keep  the  e/tv*  busy.     IfCroghan  had  not  the 
heart  I  have  described,  he  woultl  not  lie  worth  any  thing. 
If  that  were  iol%i  and  seifisb,  he  would  lie — hof  where  he  is. 
It  was  litis  generous  heart  of  his  that  0|)erated  upon  him  at 
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Sflfiilusky— -for  show  me  a  generous  man  and  I  will  showr  you 
a  br.«ve  one.  Show  me  a  cold,  calculaiingi  cruel  man,  and 
I  will  show  you  a  treacherous  man  and  a  coward.  A  brave 
man  is  mild  in  peace;  hut  in  %var  and  in  a  ri^jrhteoits  edU-se, 
he  is  a  lion.  Thc.<ic  arc  the  characters  who  arc  fit  for  private 
friend.Hhip  or  the  public  service,  who  adorn  and  honour  both; 
and  Cro^han  is  otic  of  these.  I  noeil  not  tell  you  that  such  an 
oflTirer  is  |>opular  hero — He  will  Ik*  fo  every  where,  (■iftcci, 
as  he  is,  with  such  qu.ilificationsy  and  with  such  a  heart,  he 
could  not  he  otherwise. 

I  have  named  Scri^onnt  Snow.  This  man  attracted  my 
attention  in  the  iiispoctiuiiy  as  iMtiii^  of  an  unusually  fine  sip- 
pea  ranee,  :uul  su)K*nor  to  his  comnidcH  in  all  that  w:is  soltlier- 
like.  After  the  ins|K«cti(»n  I  asked  if  he  was  not  a  well  drill- 
ed Ruhlier;  and  );ot  for  answer  that  he  was,  and  not  only 
welI'driUed  himself,  hut  that  he  knew  well  how  to  drill  oth- 
ers. I  saw  in  his  faci*  the  hluc  raarks  made  by  burnt  powder, 
and  some  scar^ — and  inquired  where  he  received  these?  •*At 
the  sortie  of  Krie,"  was  the  answer,  lie  was  blown  up  in 
the  gorge  of  the  bastion  there,  and  had  a  bix>tlier  killed  by 
his  side.  He  was  also  in  the  battles  of  Chippeway  and 
Uridine  water,  and  lost  another  brotbcr  under  Wilkinson  at 
Christlcr's.  This  man  feels  the  priJe  of  a  soldier,  and  has 
the  confidence  of  his  olTirers.  lie  is  round  and  well  built 
His  face  is  full  and  firm  set;  with  an  eye  that  never  blinks. 
They  call  him  **oA/  Sergeant  Snow,"  though  he  is  only  forty. 
But  he  is  old  in  the  years  Of  hard  service.  I  could  but  wish 
Snow  well.  Hut,  poor  fellow,  what  pn>s|>ects  has  he?— - 
When  age  and  inltnnity  come  U|ion  him,  what  will  .he  do? 
He  knows  nothing  but  bow  to  drilU  and  how  to  fight  For 
such  good  iellows,  there  ought  to  be  some  provision;  and  I 
wish  Snow  in  his  obi  age  a  snug  home,  where,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  he  may  s|)end  the  evening  of  his  days  in 
peace  and  plenty;  tell  of  the  events  of  the  past,  ahow  his 
scars,  and  "how  fields  were  won. " 

Oo6d  nif^ht 

2.1 
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Saua  de  Si.  AfarU^  Jufy  6, 18S& 
Mr  Dear  *"» 

It  wan  not  my  intention  to  have  omittedi  in  my 
Dotiec  of  tlio  inspection,  a  reference  to  the  hospital  and  the 
ifhool;  yet  I  believe  I  said  noHiing  of  either.  Were  I  a 
9ur];con,  I  would  adopt  as  a  model  tliis  hospital,  and  itH  en* 
tire  arran<;ement— except  that  the  buililinp;  is  too  small,  and 
mthor  low  pitched.  Kvery  |)ossibtc  attention  has  Ixsen  paid 
by  the  oHiccrs  charged  with  it,  towards  making  it  a  sweet 
«»(!  even  inviting  place.  The  .apartments  are  in  the  nicest 
Older,  and  well  ventilated.  The  sick  are  «is  well  proviiled 
for,  even  to  a  nice  linen  night  cap,  which  is  carefully  placed 
under  every  pillow,  as  if  these  essential  preparations  were 
made  by  the  hands  of  a  provident  and  aflcctionate  friend. 

The  cases  I  saw  were,  genendly,  inflammatory  and  rheu- 
matic, in  the  produelion  of  which,  whiskey  has  no  incon- 
siderable agency;  and  in  which  the  lancet  is,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  freely  used.  It  does  ap|>ear  to  me  that  tliis  part  of  a 
wldier's  rations  might  be  dis|>onsed  with,  or  commuted.  It 
b  notorious,  that  many  |iersons  enlist,  to  whom  whiskey,  at 
the  commencement,  is  nauseous — but  it  is  part  of  their  sup- 
plies. They  receive  it,  taste  it,  and  taste  it  again,  until  at 
\^i  it  Incomes  agreeable,  and  the  use  of  it  is  continued  un- 
til they  iiie  aillicte<l  with  innammatory  diseases,  or  turn  out 
to  he  confirmed  drunkartls. 

Rheumatic  alTectioas  arc  obstinate  ii|i  here.  Cures  are  dif- 
GcuU  to  be  |)erfunncd.  It  would  be  wise  policy  to  transfer 
soldiers  aHlicted  with  this  disorder  in  this  latitutle,  to  more 
southern  n*gioiis;  and  to  where  the  air  is  not  charged  with 
Vapour,  as  it  is  here  always,  by  the  spray  from  the  rapids. 

The  school  is  kept  by  a  Mr.  M^Cleary,  a  non-commis- 
sioned oHirer  of  the  post,  and  a  most  interesting  appendage 
l^ly,  it  is  to  the  fort.  The  system  is  Lancasterian  in  part, 
bui  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  some  particulars,  at  least,  an  im- 
provement upon  iu  For  example — the  pupil  is  not.only  re- 
*iu!red  to  s|)ell  the  word  correctly,  but.  to  give  its  derivation.* 
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or  metning.  A  given  number  of  words  being  written  on  a 
sittc,  they  are  ealled  over  by  the  monitor,  when  the  mean* 
ins:  will  be  given  by  the  dictator,  until  the  nicaning  of  every 
word  is  comprehended  by  each  mcml>er  of  die  class.  Thin 
mode  of  acquiring  the  definition  along  with  correct  orthogra« 
phy,  is  important.  Every  Inidy  knows  how  forcible  are 
right  words — but  these  cannot  be  usi*d  with  certainty  or  cf- 
fe^^t,  without  a  right  knowledji;c  of  their  import. 

The  exaniinationM  in  g«;oi:rapliy  an<l  astronomy,  were  hii^li* 
ly  creditable — indeed,  striking,  there  JK'ing  only  two  of  iho 
Iwenly-fiMir  Hcholurs  ovor  ten  ycais  ul'  aj^e. 

Thi8  school,  which  is  within  the  fort,  is  under  the  dirce* 
tion  of  a  committee  of  oHieors^  who  pi*epare  or  revise  ilic 
rules  for  its  government,  and  visit  it,  &.c.— the  whole  sub* 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  commanding  ollicer.  Mr.  MK^lca« 
ry,  besides  being  well  qualified  to  comluct  so  im|»ort:int 
and  interesting  an  establishnieat,  is  a  man  of  geiiius.  \Vc 
were  shown  two  enibtemalical  transparencies  which  he  had 
prepared  in  honour  of  the  liliieth  anniversary  of  our  inde* 
pendence.  One  of  them  represents  a  soldier  of  the  United 
States  army,  embracing  a  Chippeway  Indian  chief,  drchMxl 
in  the  costume  of  his  nation,  and  in  tlie  centre  of  the  picture 
is  an  eagle,  wiih  a  scroll  from  his  beak,  having  on  it,— 
^^H'ashin^lon  and  La/aj/eifc'^ — and  this  motto: 


**We  are  a  firm  and  MoliJ  lir<Uheriinu«l, 
■Which  lii'ithcr  ii^arhcry  fri  ni  niUiiai  nor 
Aft^aiUU  I'ruiii  without,  run  di««olvc.** 

The  other  is  an  enihlcmatic  scroll,  having  on  it, 

"NATIONAL  JUUILEK, 
Fi/iieih 

ANNIVERSARY  OF   AMERICAN   INDEPBNDBNOI* 

^^From  a  ftthlt  U\funcy  she  has  f^rown  to  a  giant  iitt^ 
and  a  giant^s  siren^^th, "  Anti,  ^^Ihrc  may  the  opprested 
qf  every  country  find  a  rr/its^e^  and  //ic  t/irfti«/riotM  a 
home.**  And,  ^^Ottr  a^ricnttnre  ha^  rednced  the  witder* 
Mess  to  submission* '' 
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The  innpection  wa9  continued  fcwiay.  Mfin(eiivrinpc<<  and 
firii«f^  kc.  llore  I  thought  I  cliscovercd  a  want  of  practice. 
The  A>cn  can  do  better  in  battalion  than  in  hrifpide.  •  Uut 
their  fatipie  duty  hn?  been  p^reat^  and  Ic5!«  attention  haa  been 
biMitowctI  upon  thia  branch  of  the  exerciaos.  The  entire  in- 
a|x*ciion,  however,  went  off  much  to  the  credit  of  the  gar* 
riaon. 

Ihe  Indians  who  live  about  here  in  summer,  and  who 
subsist  on  the  fish  taken  by  tJieni  in  the  rapids,  but  tvho  go 
in  winter  into  the  interior  to  hunt,  asiaenibled  to  witneas 
tht-Mc  man<ruvrin|;<«.     It  was  easy  to  see  that  they  hao  yield- 
et)  the  contest  for  supremacy.     They  looked  as  if  they  be- 
lieved the  white  man  had  got  the  ascendancy.     'I'hey  Siii  in 
grou|)9  on  the  green,  U|>on  their  hams,  as  is  their  custom^ 
their  bodies  naked,  with  a  blanket  round  their  hi|)s,  smoking 
their  pipoft — -silent,  but  watchful.     The  pi|)e  of  an  Indian  is 
get.crally  Trom  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  long.     This,  and 
a  |iouch  made  of  the  skin  of  some  animal,  in  which  he  car- 
ries  his  A7/iii/A*i//iiV,  a  kind  pf  fragrant  weed  that  luu«  a  leaf 
like  our  box  wood,  and  is  gatberetl  from  a  vine,  or  bis  to- 
bacco, or  both,  are  his  couslant   cotnpauions*     The  first 
thing  he  does  on  sitting  down,  is  to  take  out  of  this  pouch 
soiiic  of  these  leaves,  and  if  he  has  it,  some  tobacco.     The 
tobacco  he  holds  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  cuts  it 
.  slowly  with  bis  knife  into  small  particles,  which  drop  into 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  then  rubbing  them  there  with  his  fin- 
f;ei*s  into  |K>W4ler,  be  presses  it  into  the  bowl  of  his  pipe. 
By  means  of  a  steel  and  flint,  he  strikes  fire  into  a  bit  of 
spunk«aiid  lights  his  pi|)e.     lie  then  rests  the  Imwl  on  the 
ground,  or  the  stem  on  his  knee,  and  putting  the  other  in 
his  mouth,  smokes  until  he  envelopes  himself  with  these 
(uincs,  which,  if  the  wind  should  happen  not  to  blow,  is  soon 
done. 

Thus  seated,  and  thus  smoking,  did  the  Indians  of  thia 
post  watch  the  movements  of  the  military.  The  little  naked 
Indian  boys,  and  hardly  better  clad  girls,  were  meanwhile 
sporting  over  the  green,  playing  ball — ba^'gai'iwaj/f  caring 
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no  more  about  the  militiiry«  thnn  the  miliUiry  eftretl  about 
them.    Thill  hall*playhi{(  18  not  unlike  our  fpimo  of  kapufjjf* 
We  8tr{k4!  the  ball,  you  know,  with  a  little  atick,  eurvod  at 
one  end;  they  catch  it  up  with  a  dexterity  which  for  my  life 
I  could  not  imitate,  with  a  Ktick,  having  a  little  pocket  at 
one  at^y^^  about  twice  the  aize  of  the  ball,  and  made  of  nct« 
work.     The  material  of  the  |Kicket  in  generally  dcf^r-nkin, 
cut   into  striiisrs.     The  jHicket  in  about  two  inches  deep. 
With  thiH,  aitd  when  in  lull  niii,  they  strike  the  ball,  and 
dexterously  Uike  it  up,  llviurish  it  over  their  headu,  and  run, 
'   ami  throw  ily  as  they  think  proper,  when  the  whole  ^roiip 
give  chacc  to  overtake  it,  and  chanj^e  \X»  direction.     These 
boys  and  ^irls  are  nimble  as  fawns,  and  fleet  as  the  wind. 

We  speni  this  evenini;,  1  mean  the  Governor,  Col.  Cro* 
ghan,  and  myself,  at  Mr.  Schoolcraft's,  where  we  met  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  patri.irch  of  the  |ylare,  atid  his  family,  except 
his  wife,  who,  though  not  of  the  party  this  evening,  I  have 
seen. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  bv  birth  an  Irislmian,  ahd  his  connexiou« 
in  *Mhe  old  country"  arc  among  the  nobility,  lie  has  licen 
in  this  country  nearly  forty  years.  Mis  wife  is  a  woman  of 
tlie  Chip|H'way,  or,  as-  it  should  be  called,  the  (hjib-wa  na- 
tion, and  daughter  of  the  famous  Wn^hii-jick^  the  great  chief 
formerly  of  Le  pointy  of  Lake  Su|)erior,  a  man  of  renown, 
and  one  who  ruled  both  in  wisdcMU  and  vahour,  and  proved 
himself,  in  every  emergency,  to  have  been  worthy  of  the 
station  he  held  as  chief  of  his  band. 

A  |>crsonal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  J.  and  his  family,  1 
esteem  to  be  among  the  most  interesting  circumstances  of 
my,  so  far,  agrciable  travels.  Allow  me  to  make  you  ae- 
quainted  with  this  family. 

Mr.  J.  is  in  his  sixty*fourth  year;  and  Mrs.  J.  in  her  fifty* 
fourth,  lie  is  feeble  and  dccrcpid.  \  free  liver  in  earlier 
life,  he  now  feels  the  buiNlen  of  sixty*four  winters  to  lio 
great;  and  in  addition  to  the  general  infirm  stale  of  his  liealthf 
he  has  the  dropsy  in  one  t'^iot  and  ankle,  which  at  tiincf 
occa.Mions  him  great  iKiin,  and  often  defirives  himt  allogctheri 
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of  ability  to  walk|  which  ho  never  does  without  limpingi 
and  then  by  tiie  aid  of  a  staff.    His  education  and  intercourse 
with  |xilishefl  society,  in  early  life,  indeed  up  to  his  thirtieth 
year,  have  Riven  him  many  very  striking  advantages  over 
the  inhabitants  of  those  distant  regions,  and  indeed  fit  him 
to  shine  any  where;  whilst  the  genuine  Irish  hospitality  of 
his  heart,  has  made  his  house  a  place  of  most  agreeable  re- 
sort to  travellers.     In  his  person,  Mr.   J.  is  neat;  in  his 
manners,  afluble  and  polite;  in  conversation,  intelligent.    Ilis 
language  is  always  that  of  thought:  and   often  strikingly 
graphic,     lie  is  always  cheerful — even  when  he  is  aHlictcd 
most.     There  is  something  charming  in  such  an  autumn!    It 
i;ivcs  place  to  winter  so  gradually,  as  to  make  its  retirement 
im|icrccptible.     It  is  beautiful  to  sec  those  '^bri^it  gleams 
of  setting  life"  thus  ^'shining  ujion  the  evening  hours"  of 
such  a  man^ 

In  height,  Mr.  J.  is  about  five  feet  ten  inches— and  before 
he  was  l)ciTt  by  age  and  infirmity,  his  figure  was,  doubtless, 
fine.  Ilis  hair  is  of  the  true  Scotch  yellow,  intermixed  wiih 
{;rcy-  His  forehead,  though  retreating,  is  hi^rh  and  full, 
especially  about  the  brows.  Ilis  eyes  are  dark,  small,  and 
penetrating,  and  full  of  intelligent  expression.  His  nose 
and  mouth,  (except  that  the  loss  of  teeth  has  changed  the 
rliararter  of  the  latter,  some,  though  his  lips  have  yet  great 
firmness,)  are  %vell  formed,  and  judging  from  what  is  left, 
and  from  a  portrait  %vhich  hangs  over  the  lire-placc  in  the 
drawing-room  of  his  residence,  he  must  hav6  been  very 
handsome  when  young. 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  genuine  Chippeway,  %vithout  the  small- 
est  admixture  of  white  blood.  She  is  tall  and  large,  but  un- 
commonly active  and  cheerful.  She  dresses  nearly  in  the 
costume  of  her  nation — a  blue  petticoat,  of  cloth,  a  short- 
gown  of  calico,  with  leggins  worked  \vith  beads,  and  moc-^ 
ca.sins.  Her  hair  is  black.  She  plaits  and  fastens  it  up  lie- 
hind  with  a  comb.  Her  eyes  are  black  and,  expressive,  and 
pretty  well  marked,  according  to  phrenologists,  with  the 
development  of  language.     She  has  fine  teeth;  indeed  her 
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face,  taken  altoiccihert  (with  her  high  cheek-bones,  and  com* 
prc8!icd  forehcAfU  and  jiiMin)^  browsi)  denotcf  a  vifforous 
intellect  and  fcreat  firmncH^  of  characteri  and  needa  only  to 
be  Kcen,  Ui  uatijify  even  a  lyro  like  mywdf  in  phyaiognomy, 
thit  she  required  only  the  advantsiires  of  education  and  aoci* 
ely,  to  have  placed  her  u|>on  a  level  with  the  moat  diatiii- 
guished  of  her  sex.     As  it  is,  she  is  a  prodigy.     A»  a  wife,    . 
she  is  devoted  to  her  husband; — as  a  mother,  tender  and  af- 
fectionate;— as  a  friend,  faithful.     She  mianages  her  domes- 
tic concerns  in  a  way  that  might  afford  lessons  to  the  Ixstter 
instructed.     They  are  rarely  exceeded  any  where,— whilat 
she  vies  with  her  generous  husband  in  his  hospitality  to 
strangers.    She  understands,  hut  will  not  s|>eak  Knglish.    As 
to  influence,  there  is  no  chief  in  the  Chippeway  nation  who 
exercises  it,  when  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  do  so,  witli  equal 
success.     This  has  been  often  tested,  but  especially  at  the 
treaty  of  cession  at  this  place,  in  1820.     Governor  Cass,  the 
commissioner,  ivas  mafle  fully  sensible  of  her  power  then— 
for,  when  every  evidence  was  giveu  that  tlie  then  pending 
negociation  would  issue  not  only  by  a  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians  to  the  propositions  of  the  commissioner,  but 
in  a  serious  rujiture,  she,  at  this  critical  moment,  sent  for 
some  of  the  principal  chiefs,  directing  that  they  should,  to 
avoid  the  observation  of  the  great  liody  of  Indians,  make  a 
circuit,  and  meet  her  in  an  avenue  at  the  back  of  her  resi* 
dence,  and  there,  by  her  luminous  exposition  of  their  own 
weakness,  and  the  power  of  the  United  States;  and  by  assur- 
ances of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  government  towards 
them,  and  of  their  own  mistaken  views  of  the  entitle  object 
of  the  commissioner,  produced  a  change  which  resulted,  on 
tliat  same  evening,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty. 

I  have  heard  Governor  Cass  say  that  he  felt  himself  then, 
and  dues  yet,  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  Mrs.  J.  for 
her  co-operation  at  that  critical  moment;  and  tJiat  tlie  United 
Stales  are  debtor  to  her,  not  only  on  account  of  that  aet,  bat 
on  many  otheis. — She  has  never  been  known  in  a  single  in- 
stance, to  council  her  people  but  in  acronUnce  with  her  con- 
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cq>tion9  of  what  was  best  for  them,  and  nerer  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  the  government.  Her  Indian  name  is  0«Aau- 
l^tcadaywaygua. 

I  have  obtained  a  perfect  likeness  of  her.  It  is  hy  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  has  been  most  happy  in  catching  the  very  spirit, 
u  well  as  form  of  her  face. 

So  much-forthc  father  and  mother.— I  will  now  make  vou 
acquainted  with  some  of  their  chil\|lrcn«    I  Iwlieve  they  h  ive 
seven,  three  sons,  and  four  daughters;  but  having  no  ac- 
quaintance  except  with  the  daughters^ — two  of  the  sons  b^ing 
small  hoys,  and  these  not  here,  I  will  confine  myself  to  them. 
Of  Mrs.  Schoolcraft  you  have  heard.     She  is  ivife,  you 
know,  to  II.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Rsq.,  author  of  tnivcis  and  other 
works  of  great  merit,  and  Intlian  agent  at  ihis  place.     She 
is  a  little  taller  and  thinner,  but  in  other  rcspccis  as  to  figure, 
resembles  Mrs.  M         r,  and  has  her  face  picci.scly.     Her 
voice  is  feeble,  and  tremulous.     Her  utterance  in  slow  and 
distinct     There  is  something  silvery  in  It.     Mildness  of 
cxjiression,  and  softness,  and  delicacy  of  manners,  as  well 
as  of  voice,  characterize  her.     She  dresses  with  great  taste, 
and  in  all  respects  in  the  costume  of  our  fashionables,  but 
wears  leggins  of  black  silk,  drawn  and  rulHed  around  the 
ankles,  resembling  those  worn  by  our  little  girls.     I  think 
them  ornamental.     You  would  never  judge,  either  from  her 
complexion^  or  language,  or  from  any  other  circumstance, 
that  her  mother  was  a  Chippcway,  except  that  her  moilcrate- 
ly  lii^h  cheek  bones,  her  dark  and  fine  eye,  and  bread  h  of 
the  jaw,  slightly  indicate  it — ^and  you  wouhl  never  lielieve 
it,  except  on  her  own  confession,  or  U|>on  some  equally  re* 
spoiisihle  testimony,  were  you  to  hear  her  converse,  or  see 
iter  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  highly  iinished  composi- 
tions, in  both  prose  and  poetry.     You  would  not  believe  it, 
not  because  such  attainments  might  not  he  universal,  but  be- 
cause, from  lack  of  the  means  necessary  for  their  ^accom* 
plishment,  such  cases  are  so  rare.    Mrs.  S.  is  indebted,  main*. 
ly,  to  her  father,  who  is  doatingly  foad  of  her,  for  her  liand- 
M)me  and   polished  acquirements.     She  accompanied '  him 
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some  years  ago,  and  before  her  marriagei  to  Riirope;  and 
has  l>cen  tlie  eompanion  of  his  aolitudei  in  all  that  related  to 
mindi  for  he  acema  to  have  cducited  her  for  the  sake  of  cn« 
joying  its  exercise.  The  old  gentleman,  when  in  Bdinbun^h, 
had  several  propositions  made  to  him  to  remain.  The  Dutch* 
ess  of  Devonshire,  I  think  it  was,  would  have  adopted  Mm. 
Schoolcraft;  and  several  profiositions  beside  were  made  to 
settle  upon  her  wealth  and  its  distinctions-— and  his  own 
friends  and  connexions  joined  to  keep  liim  among  them  by 
oflers  of  great  magnitude.  Hut  he  told  them  he  had  married 
the  daughter  of  a  king  in  America,  and  although  he  apprcv 
eialed,  and  %vas  grateful  for  their  oflcrs  to  himself  and  his 
Jane,  he  must  decline  them,  and  return  to  his  wife,  who, 
through  such  a  variety  of  fortune,  had  been  faithful  and  de- 
voted to  him.  Mrs.  Schoolcraft  is,  1  should  judge,  about 
twenty -two  years  of  aj^c, — she  would  be  an  ornament  to  any 
society;  and  with  better  health,  for  at  present  she  enjoys 
this  great  blessing  but  partially,  would  take  a  first  rank 
among  the  l)est  improved,  whether  in  acquirements,  in  taste, 
or  in  the  graces. 

Charlotte  comes  next  in  order,  being  younger  than  Mrs. 
S.  by  some  two  or  three  years.  Here  again,  without  th« 
advantages  of  education  to  the  same  extent,  or  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement,  but  with  no  deficiencies  in  these 
matters,  you  have  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  female  of  mixed 
blood.  This  interesting  young  lady  has  but  little  of  the 
mother's  complexion.  She  possesses  charms  which  are  only 
now  and  then  seen  in  our  more  populous  and  polished  cir- 
cles. These  arc  in  the  form  and  expression  of  a  beautiful 
face,  where  the  best  and  niost  amiable  and  cheerful  of  tem- 
pers— the  loveliest  and  most  captivating  ornament  of  ^  the 
aeja — sits  always  with  the  sweetness  of  spring,  and  from 
»  whence  the  graces  seem  never  to  have  departed  even  for  a 
moment — and  all  this  has  iripartcd  to  H  an  additional  inte- 
rest in  her  own  total  unconsciousness  of  their  presence,  and 
of  her  powers  to  please.  lior  eyes  arc  black,  but  soft  in 
their  expression,  and  between  iicr  lips,  w)iich  I  have  never 
21 
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otherwiie  than  half  parted  with  a  smilet  is  a  beautiful 
of  ivory.  Her  style  of  dress  is  ncat|  and  in  all  respects 
audi  u  we  see  in  our  cities.  She  would  be  said  to  be  rather 
tall.  Yet  her  person  is  ^^ood.  She  sings  most  sweetly;  but 
accms  unconscious  of  it — and  least  I  should  forget  it,  I  will 
copy  into  this  letter  a  beautiful  song,  which  she  sings  with 
the  most  enchanting  cfTectf  called  the  ^^O-jib^way  Maid,** 
Having  prevailed  on  her  to  sing  this  song  several  times^  I 
have  learned  the  air  with  a  view  of  having  it  written  out  in 
parts.  Mrs.  Schoolcraft  has  obligingly  favoured  me  with 
the  original,  and  with  her  literal  translation  of  it,  in  prose; 
and  Charlotte  has  presented  nic  with  a  version  of  it  by  Ma- 
jor H.  S— Ih,  of  the  Unitctl  Stitcs*  army.  I  have  heard 
this  little  song  sung  in  both  the  original  and  its  version. 
The  airs  arc  diiferent;  both  arc  plaiiitivct  and  both  sweety 
but  that  in  which  the  original  is  sung  is  the  wildest. 

My  opinion  of  Charlotte  is,  she  would  l>e  a  bcHe  in  Wash* 
ington,  were  she  there,  as  I  find  she  is  here.  No  one  speaks 
of  her  but  in  terms  of  admiration  of  her  amiable  disposition^ 
and  in  praise  of  her  beauty;  and  according  to  my  own  ob- 
servation and  taste,  she  merits  richly  all  the  praise  that  is 
bestowed. 

Eliza,  who  is  older  than  either  Mrs.  S.  or  Charlotte,  has 
never  yet  got  her  consent  to  Speak  English.  I  have  not, 
therefore,  been  able  to  judge  of  her  improvement  She 
appears  to  be  a  fine  ydung  lady,  and  of  excellent  disposi- 
tions. Iler  complexion  is  more  like  her  mother's  than  the 
rest.  The  youngest,  Annn  Maris^  is  now  about  twelve  years 
old,  and  is  growing  up,  I  think,  in  most  respects,  like  Char- 
lotte.    She  ccrUiinly  bids  fair  to  be  handsome. 

When  I  look  upon  this  group  of  interesting  children,  and 
reflect  that  their  mother  is  a  native  of  our  wilds,  I  wish,  fol^ 
the  sake  of  the  Indians,  that  every  representative  of  the 
people,  and' all  who  might  have  influence  to  bring  about* 
complete  system  for  the  preservation  and  improvement,  of 
It  least  the  rising  generation,  could  see  them  too. 
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Hut  letft  I  shoold  forget  it,  I  will  now  copy  for  you  , 

'  **THB  O-JIB-WAT  MAID.** 
Or^'iMl  •/ Ukt  0-ji»-w«y  JVatf . 

Ann  dush  ween  do  win  toe 

Oitrhy  Mooomaim  aince 

Caw  auihaw  wqIi  da  noAt 

We  yea,  yea  haw  ha!  lie 

• 
-  Wah  yaw  burn  maud  e 

Ojibway  quainee  un  e 

\\t  maw  jaw  need  e 

We  yea,  yea  haw  ha!  kt. 

Omowe  maun  e 
Wc  ncmothain  yun 
We  maw  jaw  need  e 

We  yea,  yea  haw  ha!  kt^ 

Gaw  ween  gubh  ihi  ween 
Kin  wainyh  e  we  yea 
0  guh  maw  e  m:iw  seen 

Wo  yea,  yea  haw  ha!  Ite. 

Me  gosh  shaL  ween  e  yea 
ke  bish  quaw  bum  maud  • 
Tehe  won  ain  e  maud  e 

We  yea,  yea  haw  ha!  Im* 


JJUtrul  Trandalion^  by  Mr$. 

Why!  what^a  the  matter  with  the  youhg  American?  lie  crumtk^  rH«r 
with  tears  in  hit  eyet!  lie  sees  the  young  Ojibway  girl  preparing  to  le«fo 
the  place:  he  sobs  for  his  sweetheart,  because  she  is  going  away!  bat  bo  will 
not  ligh  long  for  her,  for  as  soon  as  ho  is  out  of  her  sight^  ho  will  forgot 
her. 


version! 


That  stream,  along  whose  bosom  bright. 
With  joy  I*f0  seen  your  bark  appear; 
You  cross,  no  longer,  with  delight, 
Nor  l|  with  joy,  your  greeting  hear. 

And  can  such  cause,  alone,  draw  lean 
From  eyes,  that  always  smiPd  beforof 
or  parting— can  it  be  the  fears; 
Of  parting  now— to  meet  no  more? 


'  • 
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But  liMiTitj  though  noiryou  aigh; 
And  tho*  your  griefs  be  new  tineere. 
To  find  dur  dreaded  ptrting  nigh, 
And  bid  Tarewell  to  )>leMuret  dear— 

When  o*er  the  waters,  wide  and  deep, 
Far— thine  Ojibway  Maid  shall  be, 
New  loves  will  make  you  please  to  weep« 
Nor  e*er  again,  reuicuibcr  oie! 


SMI  ^  51.  .Verij 


THE  O-JIB-WAY  MAID. 


lliat  stream,  a  -  long    uhose    bo  •  som  brtghtt  with  joy  I've 


s^it^i^liftli^^^^ 


seen    your  bark    ap-pear^    You  cross    no      Ion  •  ger    with    de< 


fight,    Sut     J,      with      joy       your      greet  -  in^f 


hear. 


I  A  lid      can    such      cauie,     a    -    lone,   draw  tears,  From  eyes,  that 

i 


^ 
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IS* 


rzT-. 


■  ■  M  —  ■  "  ■      — — ^aB»*  ■    I     !■  Mi  ■  ■  I    ■  ■  *  —  ■■ 


al  •  ways  tmil'd    ht  -  fore  f      Of     part  •   inf       can 


•I 


be    the    fears,  Of  part  *  ing  now       to       meet    no    more  f 


■^^i-^^^EJ 


I  ho|>c  to  hear  this  pretty  little  song  sung  and  played 
when  I  reach  home.  I  wish  you  to  introduce  it  into  socic* 
ty.  It  is  one  of  the  wild  ftowers  which  I  have  g^ithercd 
with  great  care — let  it  not  "blush  unseeiiy''  nor  ••woslo** 
any  of  its  "sweetness.** 

I  have  made  reference  in  this  letter  to  Wa^ha-jickf  tho 
father  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  gix*at  war-chief  of  Le  Point  of 
Lake  Superior.  I  inclose  his  war-song«  as  ho  us(*d,  loi(i*thor 
with  his  warriorsi  to  sing  it,  and  as  translated  by  Mr.  John- 
son: 

THE  WAR  SONO  OP  WA-BA^'lICKy  OB  TUB  WHITE  FISHBR. 

On  that  day  when  our  heroes  lay  low-^ay  low- 
On  tliat  day  when  our  heroes  lay  low; 
I  fought  by  their  side,  and  thought  *ere  I  di^d, 
JuAt  vengeance  to  talie  on  the  foe,  the  foe, 
Just  vengeance  to  take  on  the  foe! 

On  that  day  when  our  chieftain  lay  dead,  lay  dead. 
On  that  day  when  our  ehicfiain  lay  dead; 
1  fought  hand  to  hand,  at  Uie  head  of  my  band; 
And  here  on  my  breant  Irave  I  bled,  have  1  bled, 
\nd  here  on  my  breast  h&ve  1  bled! 
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Our  cliicft  ftbftll  return  no  mori,  no  moro, 

Otir  efaiefi  ihall  return  no  more! 

Nnr  their  brotliert  in  war— •  who  can*t  thoweear  for  toar^ 

Like  women  their  fates  shall  deplore  '  deplore, 

Like  women  Uieir  fates  shall  deplore! 

Fife  winters  in  hunting  weMI  spend,  we*U  spend. 
Five  winters  in  huntiiif^  weMI  spend; 
Then  our  youth  grown  to  men,  to  the  war  lead  again, 
And  our  days  like  our  /ulAert,  weMI  end,  we*ll  end, 
And  our  days  like  our  fathers,  we*tl  end! 

You  mar  be  curious  to  know  how  a  gentleman  of  Dublini 
or  Belfast,  should  find  his  way  up  Lake  Superior;  and  what 
led  him  to  unite  his  destiny  to  the  daughter  of  IVa'bu'jiek? 
Ho  meditated  no.  step  of  the  sort  when  ho  landed  in  Amer- 
ica.    But  it  occurring  to  him,    when   at  Montreal,  tliat 
he  would  take  a  trip  up  the  lakes,  he  procured  an  outfit^ 
and  following  the  impulse,  pursued  his  way  until  he  arrived 
at  MichaeKs  island;  from  thence  he  went  over  to  Wa-ha-jick's 
village.     His  outfit  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to  make  occa- 
sional exchanges  Avith  the  natives,  which  his  independence 
led  him  to  do  in  preference  to  being  dependent  on  his  family. 
This  resulted  in  his  becoming  a  trader.    Wa-ba-jick's  daugh- 
ter had  been  solicited  by,  and  refused  to  other  traders — but 
Mr.  Johnson,  nevertheless,  asked  her  of  her  father. — '^VVhite- 
man,''  said  Wa-ba-Jick,  **1  have  noticed  your  behaviour.    It 
has  been  correct     But,  whiteman,  your  colour  is  deceitful. 
Of  you  may  I  ho]^  better  things?     You  say  you  are  going 
to  return  to  Montri^al — go;  and  if  you  return,  I  shall  be 
satisfied  of  your  sincerity,  and  will  give  you  my  daughter." 
lie  went  to  Montreal,  returned,  and  married  her.     She  was 
then  delicate,  and,  as  Mr.  Johnson  tells  me,  Very  beautiful. 
To  this  hour,  I  am  assured,  he  has  never  had  occasion  to 
regret  the  union. 

Ever  yours. 
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Sauli  dt  Si.  MariS^  Jvly  r»  \%9A. 
Mt  DiAi  ••• 

Almost  all  tho  nftmci  by  which  plteei  are  knowtt 
in  the  lake  country,  that  do  not  retain  their  Indian  titles^  are 
derived  from  the  Frenchy  the  TirMt  nettlersi— I  meant  ofcounet 
after  the  Indiami.  ^^Sauli^**  which  is  pronounced  jo,  you 
are  aware,  means  leap^  and  was  originally  applied  to  the 
rapids  here.  This  has  been  transferred  to  tlie  village;  mnd 
the  river  having  received  the  name  of  St.  Mary,  it  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  leap  qf  the  river  Si.  Mary,  Tlio 
same  with  Deiroii — that  beting  the  French  term  for  8iraif(hi\ 
the  town  had  this  name  transferred  to  it,  from  being  built 
on  it. 

The  river  at  this  place  is  alM>ut  one  mile  and  a  quarter  wide 
Across  the  rapids  it  is  not  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  yards.  The  rapids  thcmsi'lvos  l)otng  alNiut  throe  quar* 
ters  of  a  mile  in  extjcnt.  They  pitch  and  roar,  and  are  white 
with  foam  for  nearly  the  whole  of  this  extent  On  the  op- 
posite, or  Canada  side,  you  see  the  old  North  West  Pur 
Company's  establishment,  and  along  down  the  river  for  about 
two  miles,  you  may  count  about  eighty  houses,  including 
every  kind  of  building;  the  principal  one,  and  this  is  very 
large  and  commodious,  is  owned  by  a  Mr.  Armitinger,  who, 
like  Mr.  Johnson,  whose  residence  is  on  the  American  side, 
and  nearly  opposite,  has  an  Indian  wife,  and  at  least  on€ 
(for  I  have  seen  her)  very  accomplished  and  polished  daugh- 
ter. I  was  introduced  to  her  at  Doctor  Pitcher's,  and  was 
afterwards  shown  some  drawings  made  by  her,  by  Mrs. 
Doctor  F  She  was  educated,  and  by  the  bc*st  masters, 

at  Montreal. 

The  following  table  exhibits  tho  number  of  buildings,  and 
how  occupied,  and  the  population  of  the  Sault,  exclusive  of 
the. fort  and  garrison.  The  buildings  are  one  story,  of  logs; 
and  generally  covered  and  weatlicr-boanled,  (if  I  may  so 
^y)  with  bark,  and  a  largo  portion  of  thorn  aro  nnoorupic^ 
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uid  going  to  decay.  There  are  but  three  or  four  eomforta- 
ble  houses  here,  and  one  of  thescf  and  the  best,  is  owned  by 
my  old  friend  Mr.  Johnson. 


•ccufiici.' 

Difto  Mil- 

f^m  «■■  ■■■■* 

ftotttrt. 

kmut$. 

Hovtis. 

Sfcofn. 

24             33 

1 

4         •    4 

1 

1 

Bimekmitk 

t 

SUrt$. 

farorrry 
Si&ret. 

Men. 

Wwmm. 

CkiUren. 

Told. 

L: 


47 


30 


75 


152 


The  principal  part  of  thesie  buildings  are  on  the  river  shore, 
a  street  dividing  them  from  it,  of  about  ninety  feet  wide- 
some  of  them  are  on  the  north  side  of  this  street,  and  at  the . 
bead  of  wharves,  or  piers,  that  are  run  out  for  landing  places. 
These  are  used  for  stores,  or  places  of  de|K>site.     A  few  of 
the  buildings  are  scattered  upon  the  elevation  above  the 
bank,  and  upon  a  level  plain,  which  runs  back  for  some  dis- 
tance.    The   plain   is   run   up   with   undergrowth   part   of 
the  way,  say  a  half,  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  when  the 
growth  is  larger,  and  is  composed  of  the  pine,  the  maple,  the 
mountain   ash.   and   some  elm.     The  most  of  these   little 
buildings  are  occupied  by  the  voyageurs,  and  their  Indian 
families,  and  their  dogs. 

The  fort  is  pickctted,  is  without  mounds,  but  is  defended 
with  block  houses.  It  occupies  part  of  this  level,  and  be* 
twccn  the  village  and  Mr.  Johnson's.  It  is  garrisoned  now 
by  about  two  hundred  effective  men. 

The  staples  of  the  place,  are  the  white  fish  and  maple  su- 
gar, and  some  few,  but  not  many,  furs.  The  first  are  taken 
in  ^reat  quantities,  and  in  two  seasons.  One  commences  in 
May,  and  continues  until  the  first  of  August;  the  mother  be- 
pns  about  the  first  of  Scptembef,  and  continues  till  frost 
Bill  for  this  beneficent  provision  of  a  kind  Providence,  it 
'  would  not  be  possible  for  people  to  live  here.     Both  tho 
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whites  and  tlie  Indians  derive  the  chief  of  their  subsistence 
from  this  inexhaustible  source. 

The  white  fish  is  taken  by  both  whites  and  Indians  with 
a  scoop  net,  which  is  fastened  to  a  pole  about  ten  feet  lonf(. 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  me  to  descril>e  the  skill  with  which 
the  Indians  take  ihcse  fish.  But  I  will  try.  Two  of  tlicm 
go  out  in  a  bark  canoe«  that  you  could  tike  in  your  hand 
like  a- basket,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  rapids,  or  ratlicr  just 
below  where  they  pitch  and  foam  most  One  sits  near  the 
stern,  and  paddles;  the  other  stands  in  the  bow,  and  witli 
the  dexterity  of  a  wire  dancer,  balances  this  *^c|c|i;-shell," 
that  you  or  I  would  be  certain  to  turn  over  in  our  attempts 
to  keep  steady.  When  a  fish  is  seen  through  the  water, 
which  is  clear  as  crystal,  the  place  is  indicated  by  the  man 
with  the  net,  when,  by  a  dexterous  and  quick  motion  of  the 
paddle,  by  the  Indian  holding  it,  he  shoots  the  canoe  to  the 
spot,  or  within  reach  of  it,  when  the  net  is  thrown  over  the 
fish,  and  it  is  scooped  up,  and  thrown  into  the  canoe — ^mcan- 
while  the  eye  of  the  person  in  the  stern  is  kept  steadily  fix- 
ed upon  the  breakers,  and  the  eddy,  and  whirl,  and  fury,  of 
the  current;  and  the  little  frail  bark  is  made  to  dance  among 
them,  lightsome  as  a  cork;  or  is  shot  away  into  a  smoother 
place,  or  kept  stationary  by  the  motion  of  that  single  paddle, 
as  circumstances  may  require  it  It  is  not  possible  to  look 
at  these  fisherman  Indians,  and  Canada  French,  and  even  boys 
and  girls,  flying  about  over  tliese  lapids,  and  reaching  out 
this  pole  with  a  net  to  it,  without  a  sensation  of  terror.  Vet 
it  has  scarcely  ever  happened  that  any  of  them  are  lost;  and 
1  believe  never,  unless  when  they  have  been  drunk. 

These  fish  are  caught  in  great  abundance,  and  sold  as  low 
as  two  and  three  cents  a-piece.  The  brook  trout  arc  taken 
here  also  in  great  abundance. 

Sugar  is  the  next  great  staple.  It  is  made  from  the  ma* 
pie,  and  principally  by  the  Indian  women.  You  know  the 
manner  of  tapping  the  tree,  and  of  boiling  the  sap,  and  fining 
the  syrup,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  sliould 
trouble  you  with  an  account  of  it.  Henry  tells  us  the  ear* 
25 
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lier  pirt  of  the  spring  is  that  best  adapted  to  make  maple 
auK^r.  The  sap  runs  only  in  the  day,  arid  it  will  not  run 
unless  there  has  been  a  frost  the  night  before.  When,  in  the 
morning,  there  is  a  clear  sun,  and  the  night  has  left  ire  of 
the  thickness  of  a  dollar,  the  greatest  quantity  is  produced. 
Three  families  in  this  neighbourhood,  of  which  my  old  friend 

]i]r.  J *s  is  one,  make  generally  /our  ions  of  sugir  in  a 

8e9.«on.  Some  of  it  is  verv  beautiful.  I  have  some  mocftcks 
of  it  given  to  me  by  Mrs.  Johnson,  of  her  own  make.  It  is 
as  white  as  the  Havanna  sugar,  and  richer.  A  mocock  is  a 
little  receptacle  of  a  basket  form,  and  oval,  though  without  a 
handle,  made  of  birch  bark,  with  a  top  sewed  on  with  wai* 
iap^  (the  fme  roots  of  the  red  cedar,  split,)  the  smaller  ones 
are  nrnamented  with  porcupines'  quills,  died  red,  yellow,  and 
green.  These  ornamented  mococks  hold  from  two  to  a  clo- 
sen  table  spoons  full  of  sugar,  and  are  made  for  presehts,  or 
for  sale,  to  the  curious.  The  larger  ones,  also  of  birch  bark, 
are  not  ornamented,  and  contain  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds 
of  sugar.  This  is  an  article  of  exchange  with  those  who 
make  it  They  give  it  for  labour,  for  goods,  &c.  and  gen*, 
erally  at  about  ten  cents  per  pound.  Indians  often  live 
wholly  upon  it;  and  Henry  tells  us  he  has  known  them  to 
grow  fat  upon  this  sugar  alone. 

Potatoes  of  the  finest  quality  grow  here;  as  do  oats.    And 

this  season,  which,  however,  is  not  usual,  vegetables  look 

very  promising.     Peas  are  just  blossoming,  and  strawber* 

ries,  of  which  there  are  a  few,  just  turning.     I  see  a  much 

more  abundant  show  of  vegetables  than  I  expected,  from  ac* 

counts  which  I  had  read  of  the  total  barrenness  of  this  place. 

It  is  poor  enough,  however;  and  the  seasons  and  location  arc 

all  unfriendly  to  great  productiveness,  but  the  specimens  in 

the  military  gardens,  and  those  also  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 

Johnson,  demonstrate  that  man  can  accomplish  much,  even 

over  tlie  most  forbiilding  state  of  thiiigs,  and  in  the  very 

face  of  nature,  who  frowns,  as  she  certainly  does  here,  upon 

all  such  efforts. 
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Of  the  elimate  you  may  form  some  tolerable  eolleepciol^ 
from  the  following  statement,  derived  from  the  meteorolo||i* 
eal  records  of  the  medical  branch  of  the  military  at  tliis  poaL 

On  the  first  day  of  February,  1824«  the  thermometer  fell 
to  33^  below  zero,  and  into  the  bulb;  and  remained  there 
from  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  until  sun-rise  next  mornings 
when  it  shewed  itself  at  33%  which  is  the  gauge  at  the  bulb. 
The  mean  tem|)crature  of  this  whole  month,  was  belovr 
zero,  a  fraction  over  three  degrees,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
momiiig.  On  the  2!>th  January,  1825,  the  coldest  day  for 
tlial  year,  the  thermometer  stood  at  25®  below  zero.  On 
the  30th  January  of  this  year,  at  7  o'clock,  a.  m.  it  stood  at 
12"*  below  zero;  at  2,  r.  m.  at  11%  and  at  9,  p.  m.  at  22\ 
On  the  31st,  it  stood,  at  7  A.  M.  at  3V  below  zero;  at  2,  r.  M. 
at  4%  and  at  9,  p.  m.  at  18^ 

From  the  first  to  this  date,  the  temperature  is  indicated  as 

the  thermometer  stood  at 

1  o'chirk,       at  i,    and  it  S. 

56** 

55 

58 

59 

62 

64 

67 

Morning  and  night,  you  see,  are  temperate— noon  hoty 
and  generally  the  temperature  varies  between  18  and  80* 
from  seven  lo  two,  and  from  two  to  nine  o'clock.  I  am 
proiuisedacopy  of  the  diary,*  on  my  return,  from  this  date^ 
which  may,  perhaps,  embrace  all  Aug'ist,  as  well  as  July. 
From  these,  and  the  reference  I  have  made  to  the  degrees  of 
the  winter's  cold,  you  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  kind 
of  climate  e  Joyed  at  this  place.  The  west  and  nonh*west 
winds  prevail,  and  the  coldest  month  is  F^fhruary. 

Snow  fell  last  winter,  from  the  first  of  October  to  April, 
inclusive,  to  tlic  depth  of  aboiit  seventeen  feet—that  is  to 

*See  ap|i«Ddix— Diary  fur  the  buutt,  mhI  %Uo  MicUiUunackinac,  for  iKc 
tame  period. 
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9ay,  in  October,  one  inch;  in  November,  nineteen  inches; 
in  Dc^ecmbcr,  fifty-fivc  inches;  in  January,  fifty-five  inches; 
in  February,  twenty  mches;  in  March,  twenty-seven  inches; 
an.l  in  April,  sixteen  inches.  These  measurdments  were 
taken  where  there  was  no  drifted  snow,  and  do  not  embrace 
the  frequent  morning  showem,  (if  they  may  be  so  called) 
that  arc  created  out  of  the  mists  and  vapours  that  rise  from 
the  rapid:!. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  in  such  a  country,  people,  who  go  out 
at  all,  have  to  resort  to  dof;  trains,  and  snow  shoes.     But 
these  dog  trains  arc  very  convenient.     The  snow  shoes  look  • 
to  me  to  be  unmanageable;  yet  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
th«;m  make  great  progress.     I  inclose  you  a  drawing  of  each. 
The. dog  train  is  made  of  a  light  frame  of  wood,  and  cov- 
crc'l  roiKid  with  a  dressed  skin.     The  |)art  in  which  the  feet 
1^,  is  linctd  with  furs,  and  is  covered  in,  like  tlie  fore  part  of 
a  »lif»c.     Its  bottom  is  of  plank,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
some  six  inches  longer  than  the  train,  and  an  inch  or  two 
wider.     In  this  train  a  lady  is  very  comfortible,  and  can 
take  :«  child  in  her  arms,  whilst  her  husband  or  friend,  stand* 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  bottom  tliat  projects  behind,  gives  the 
wont  to  his  wclUtrained  dogs,  who  are  capable  of  trotting 
with  this  family  forty  miles  in  a  day.    They  generally  wrap 
up  and  get. well  fixed  in  a  room,  before  a  good  fire,  open  the 
door,  help  the  dogs  to  draw  the  train  upon  the  snow,  crack 
the  whip,  and  go.     In  this  vehicle  visits  are  constantly  paid 
in  winter — or  else  upon  snow  shoes. 

A  snow  shoe  is  formed  to  you  see  it  in  the  drawing.  It  is 
three  (eet  tlircc  inches  long,  and  eleven  inches  wide.  A  net 
work  6f  twisted  deer  skins,  cut  into  strips,  is  fastened  to  the 
frame.  The  foot  is  confined  to  it  by  means  of  strings  of  the 
same  material.  The*  Snow  shoe  used  in  the  mountains,  is 
turned  up  at  the  end,  and' is  pointed.  These  shoes  are  orna- 
mented with  paint,  or  porcupines'  quills,  according  to  the 
owncr^s. fancy.  To  .walk  well  upon  these  broad  and  long 
boitoms,  re<\uircs  practice.  n«nry  resorted  to  thcm^  he  tells 
us,  in  his  trip  from  Fort  William  Augustus  to  Montreal. — 
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'^le  snow/'  he  nays,  *%hich  by  upon  the  groand''  (thit 
was  in  January ,  1761,)  ^was  by  Uiis  lime,  three  feet  deep. 
The  hour  of  departure  arriying,  I  left  the  foK  on  Mnowskocif 
an  article  of  equipment  which  I  had  never  used  beforOf  and 
which  I  found  it  not  a  little  diflicult  to  maua|p).  /  ditt  twt 
avoid  frequent  falls;  and,  when  down,  was  scarcely  able 
to  ri^c."  Vou  only  have  to  look  at  this  snow  shoe^  and 
think  of  its  length  and  breadth,  to  conclude  it  altogether  rea- 
sonable that  Henry  should  not  only  fall  down  often*,  but  find 
it  hard  work  to  ^ct  up  again.  And  yet,  on  practised  feet,  a 
journey  can  be  made  ufion  them  of  forty  miles  in  a  day. 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Jesuits  found  their  way 
into  these  north-western  regions,  unfurled  the  cross,  and  un- 
dertook an  explanation  of  its  mysteries,  and  to  apply  its  ef- 
ficacy to  the  natives  at  this  place.  Then,  truly,  the  Indians 
were  the  lords  of  the.  soil;  and  like  their  own  elements,  im- 
parted warmth  or  freezing  as  their  friendship  or  their  hate 
bid;  and  there  were  none. to  control.  They  acted  without 
fear,  and  without  restraint  Then  they  were  happy.  In  tlie 
forests  and  in  the  rivers  were  their  treasures;  and  they  knew 
when  and  how  to  draw  upon  both.  Tliey  lacked  neither 
food  nor  shelter,  and  lived  in  their  uncontrolled  and  native 
grandeur.  Then  their  wants  were  few.  Soon  after  tlie  trad- 
ers established  a  post  here,  for  the  purpose  of  exclianging 
European  commodities  for  the  products  of  the  chase^— and 
then  the  curse  was  inflicted  that  has  ever  since  been  wearing 
down  the  strength  of  the  once  mighty  population  of  those  re- 
gions. The  blast  and  the  mildew  are  not  more  fatal  to  tlie 
farmer's  hopes,  than  have  spirituous  liquors  been,  and  are 
yet,  to  the  happiness,  and  even  lives,  of  these  wretched  Indi- 
ans. It  was  a  noble  act  in  Louis  XIV.  I  think,  to  interdict 
tlie  introduction  of  brandy  among  the  Indians.  That  mon- 
arch proved  by  that  act  that  he  preferred  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  this  race,  to  the  gains  which  it  was  possible  to  wring 
from  them,  even  though  his  own  subjects  were  to  reap  the 
lienefits  of  the  commcrco.  But  the  evil  was  only  restrained. 
It  was  destined  to  break  <Sut  again  imdor  Dritish  rule,  and  to 
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continue  from  that  day  tu  tlio  present  To  aee  theae  miaert- 
ble  remnants  of  a  once  mighty  race,  strullinK  over  these 
grounds  in  ignorance,  seeking  every  where  to  obtain  the  in*, 
toxicatinf^  beverage,  and  miserable  without  it,  and  brutified 
with  it^is  truly  afflictive!  But  humanity  must  triumph. 
What  is  best  may  be  long  opposed,  but  it  will  succeed  at 
last 

We  are  all  in  a  stir,  preparing  to  be  off — though  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say  tlie  Governor  is  not  well,,  nor  has  he  been  for  two 
or  three  days.     Our  barges  have  ascended  the  rapids. 

After  dinner  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Johnson.     He  has  pre* 

sented  me  with  the  skin  of  a  Wa-ba-jick — or  the  \Vhite 

Fisher.      ''This,''  said  Charlotte,  as  slie  handed  it  to  me, 

^is  my  f^rand  faihcr — at  least  in  name/'    I  inquired  if  this 

animal  was  the  toiem  of  his  band — and  was  answered,  ''no," 

and  informed  that  "the  totem  of  his  band  was  the  rein-deer.'' 

This  totem  among  the  Indians,  appears  to  me  to  be  some* 

thing  like  the  binding  obligations  of  brotherhood  that  unite 

the  masons — though,  perhaps,  it  may  exceed  even  these  in 

its  practical  influences.     You  have  had  so  fine  an  illustration 

of  its  power  and  sacred ness  in  the  last  of  the  Mohicans,  that 

I  have  not  the  heart  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  scene  in 

which  Cooper  has  introduced  it,  and  leave  you  to  imagine 

how  deep  was  the  wisilom  that  devised,  and  how  binding  and 

humane  the  policy  that  confirmed  its  sacredness,  among  ihe 

Luiians. 

I  have  omitted  to  notice  the  rise  this  year  in  the  waters 
of  the  lakes.  They  are  said  to  be  higher  by  two  feet  than 
they  have  been  known  to  be  for  mahy  years.  I  noticed  all 
the  lesser  islands  partially  overflowed  on  my  way  up,  and 
thought  it  could  not  be  usual,  as  buddies  and  other  things  not 
aquatic,  were  growing  out  of  the  water. 

This  rise  is  occasioned,  doubtless,  by  the  great  rains  that 
fell  during  the  last  year  in  all  the  region  of  country  a  thou- 
tand  miles  lieyond  this,  and  which  swelled  the  rivulets  and 
streams,  and  rivers  so,  as  to  destroy  nearly  all  the  folia* 
eoynf|  or  wild  rice,  on  which  the  Indians  in  those  parts  de- 
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pend,  mainljr»  for  Uioir  support  Wo  uliall  know  more  abcMi t 
it  as  wo  spproach  (ho  head  of  Lako  Sii|)criori  soroo  six  hun- 
dred miles  beyond  this.  Good  night 


Sauli  de  St.  Mari^f  July  8,  18M. 
Mr  Dear  ••• 

Our  enga^s  are  busy  in  the  work  of  prcparatioiiy 
in  breaking  up  and  assorting  packages,  and  so  arranging  eve- 
ry thing,  that  every  thing  may  be  stowed  to  the  best  advan* 
tage.     We  are  destined,  I  find,  to  be  close  packed. 

The  Governor  has  just  inquired  how  I  will  proccedi  in  a 
barge  or  in  a  bark  canoe— adding,  tliat  he  had  selected  the 
barge.     I  chose  the  canoe,  when  it  was  arranged  that  Mr. 
SchoolcraA,  and  I,  and  Ken,  would  l>e  the  |>as.Hengers  for  it* 
The  canoe  in  upwards  of  a  year  old,  hut  is  newly  gummed, 
and  has  >ome  five  or  six  new  ribs  put  in  to  strengthen  her. 
The  voyagcurs  arc  engaged,  and  on  the  spcit,  each  with  a 
red  feather  in  hi^  hat,  and  two  others,  in  possession  of  the 
steersman,  one  fdr  the  bow,  and  the  other  for  the  stern  of  the 
canoe.     These  plumes  in  the  canoe  are  intended  to  indicate 
that  she  has  been  tried,  and  found  worthy.     We  shall  be 
guarded  from  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  by  an  awning. 
This,  however,  must  come  down  when  the  wind  blows,  but 
then  it  will  not  be  needed. 

-*  I  have  been  examining  this  canoe,  with  the  view  of  describ* 
ing  it — but  the  thing  is  so  new  to  me  in  all  restpects,  that  I 
am  doubtful  where  to  liegin  with  it  Its  length  is  tliirty  feet, 
and  its  breadth  across  the  widest  part,  about. four  feet  It 
is  about  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  Imt  Oiily 
al>oui  two  feet  near  the  bow  and  stern.  Its  bottom  is  round- 
ed, and  litt!*  no  keel. 

The  materials  of  which  this  C4inoo  is  built,  aro  birch  barky 
and  red  cedar,  the  wliole  fastened  togeUier  with  waiiap^ 
and  gum,  witliout  a  nail,  or  bit  of  iron  of  any  soK  to  con* 
fine  the  parts.  The  entire  outside  is  bark-^thc  bark  of  the 
birch  tree — and  where  the  edges  join  at  the  bottom,  or  along 
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the  rides^  they  are  sewn  with  this  wattap^  and  tlien  along 

the  line  of  the  scam,  it  is  gummed.    Next  to  the  bark  are 

pieces  of  cedar,  shaven  thin,  not  Uiicker  than  tlie  blade  of  a 

knife— tliese  run  horiz6ntally^  and  are  pressed  aj^ainst  the 

bark  by  means  of  thcMi  ribs  of  cedar,  which  fit  the  sliape  of 

the  canoe,  bottom  and  sides,  and  coming  up  to  the  edges, 

are  pointed,  and  let  into  a  rim  of  cedar  of  about  an  inch  and 

a  half  wide,  and  an  inch  thick,  that  forms  the  gimwalc  of  Uic 

canoe,  and  to  which,  by  moans  of  the  wattap,  the  bark  and 

the  ribs  are  all  scwcn;  the  wattap  being  wra|>ped  over  the 

gunwale,  and  passed  through  the  bark  and  ribs.     Across  titc 

canoe  are  bars,  some  five  or  six,  that  keep  the  canoe  in  shape. 

These  are  fastened  by  bringing  their  ends  against  the  gun* 

wale,  or  edge,  and  fastening  them  to  it  with  wattap.     The 

aeals  of  the  voyagcurs  are  alongside  of,  but  below  the  bars, 

and  are  of  plank,  some  four  inches  wide,  which  are  swung, . 

by  means  of  two  pieces  of  ro|>c  passed  tlirough  each  end| 

from  the  gunwale. 

Here  then  is  the  canoe.    But  so  light  is  it,  and  so  easily  da- 
maged, that  precautions  are  necessary  to  be  taken  in  loading  it, 
and  these  are  attended  to  by  placing  round  poles  along  the  bot- 
tom. These,  resting  on  the  ribs,  equally,  for  the  whole  length, 
cause  the  burden  to  press  equally  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Upon  these  the  baggage  rests,  and  also  the  cre\V  and  the  pas- 
sengers.    Our  seats  are  in  the  middle — ^and  we  make  them 
by  rolling  up  our  beds.    We  lean  against  tlie  sides,  or  against 
t  bar  at  our  backs,  and  for  comfort,  put  our  great-coats  be- 
tween us  and  the  wood.     As  yet,  I  have  not  tried  this  mode 
of  voyaging,  but  so  it  is  described  to  me.     Our  baggage  and 
stores,  and  the  provisions  for  tlie  voyageurs,  and  our  tents, 
&c,  are  estimaleil  to  weigh  at  least  five  hundred  weight;  and 
then  there  will  lie  eleven  of  us,  (including  Ben,)  who  will 
not  weigh  sl>ort  of  fifteen  hundred  weight — so  this  canoe  of 
bark  is  destined  to  carry  not  less  than  itao  thousand  pounds! 
•The  paddles  are  of  red  cedar,  and  are  very  light    The  blade 
is  not  over  three  inches  wide,  except  tlie  steersman's — that 
is,  perhaps,  five.        
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There  is  a  dumb  Indian  who  lives  near  this  plaee^^they 
call  him  Dummy f)  who  is  a  famous  canoe  maker.  I  have 
engaged  him  to  make  one,  (a  moiiel*  of  the  one  I  am  going 
in,)  to  take  home.  I  will  then  shew  you  an  exact  likeness 
of  this  contrivance,  together  with  its  awning,  and  paddles, 
and  poles,  and  a  specimen  of  the  gum  and  the  hark,  and  the 
wild  rice,  and  tlie  little  hatchet,  and  the  wattap.  Wattap, 
arc  ihe  routs  of  the  spruces  or  cedar;  and  gum  is  the  resinous 
su!).stancc  extracted  from  the  pine,  and  l>oilcd — when  it  be- 
comes hard. 

Our  generous  friend,  Mr.  J.  gave  us  a  dinner  to-day,  at 
which,  besides  the  Governor  and  myself,  were  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison.  Here  the  domestic  skill  of  tlic  fami- 
ly was  discovered.  The  variety,  the  cooking,  and  the  cx-^ 
quisite  preparation  of  the  beai^r^s  iail^  that  nice  morsel 
which  could  not  be  dis|>cnscd  with  even  in  Lent,  and  when 
to  make  it  matter  of  s;ifety  in  eating  it,  the  question  was 
referred  to  the  Sorbonne:  and  the  privilege  to  eat  it  grant- 
ed:"— all  was  prepared  in  a  style  that  would  vie  with  the  skill 
of  the  professed  cooks  in  Washingum — yet  it  was  all  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  J.  and  her  daughters.  We  were  regaled  also 
with  fmc  wines — but  chief,  and  in  my  esteem  more  valuable 
than  all  the  rest^  with  a  warm  and  generous  welcome,  and 
an  intellectual  display  on  the  part  of  the  old  patriarch,  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  those  clubs  of  which  AddisoOi 
and  Steele,  and  Parnell  and  others,  formed  part. 

.But  how  often  do  I  think  of  home! — and  of  the  friends 
who  are  there!  Are  you  all  well?  Has  no  inroad  of  deso- 
lation been  made?  Does  health  bless  you,  and  all  who  are 
dear  to  mc?  These  are  questions  which,  it  appears,  I  am 
doomed  not  to  have  speedily  answered;  perhaps,  not  until  I 
return  to  Detroit.    But  shall  I  ever  sec  Detroit  agaiii?    That 

*  Prom  this  model,  which  has  t>cen  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  Wtfi 
IJeut.  Farley,  of  the  topo^aphieal  bureau,  drew  the  sketch  from  wliiok  Ike 
accompanying  engrafing  has  l>cen  prepared  for  Uiis  work. 
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b  a  question,  the  answer  to  which  is  known  to  Him  only  to 
whom  the  future,  the  present,  and  the  |>ast,  are  all  one. 

Good  bye^-ever  yours. 


Sauii  de  Si.  Mari^^  July  9»  1826. 
Mt  Deai  ••• 

The  bells  in  our  cities  and  villaf^  have  chimed. 
The  Sunday  schools  have  reccive<l  and  dismissed  their  nu« 
merous  attendants;  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  has 
pronounced  his  mornin^^s  lienetliction.     How  interesting  it 
is  to  recur  to  those  Sabbath-day  incidents,  and  to  anticipate 
the  period  when  they  will  be  once  more  enjoyed  by  me. 
Here  we  have  none  of  these  things.     There  docs  appear  to 
me  to  be  in  operation  now,  a  moral  machinery  more  exten* 
sive  and  more  vigorous,  and  more  practical,  than  the  world 
has  ever  before  witnessed.     Whatever  some  may  think  of 
all  this,  it  cannot  be  the  mere  work  of  man;  and  if  not,  re- 
sults the  most  extraordinary,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  will 
be  produced  by  it     Isolated  and  detached  cflTorts  are  seldom 
productive  of  much  general  good,  or  evil — it  is  when  they 
arc  combined,  and  are  made  to  act  as  masses,  upon  masses, 
that  whatever  they  may  be  calculated  in  their  nature  to  pro* 
duce,  may  be  reasonably  looked  for  to  be  accomplished. 
Hence*  the  vastness  and  combination  of  these  moral  efforts 
must  give  them  success.    Now,  for  my  part,  I  am  not  able  to 
discern  any  consequences  that  can  possibly  flow  to  the  human 
race,  except  those  which  arc  in  their  very  nature  beneficial, 
from  Sunday  schools,  Hiblc  societies.  Tract  societies — from 
those  interesting  nurseries  of  benevolence  and  virtue,  the  fe- 
male Orphan  asylums,  and  from  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
All  these  tend,  naturally,  to  enlighten  and  bless  the  human 
race;  and  the  more  universal  these  are  in  their  operations,  the 
sooner  will  the  great  ends  of  the  providence  of  God  in  origi- 
niling  them,  be  accomplished.    **(Jood  will  lo  munj^  must 
have  prompted  to  all  these  lieuevolent  cflbrls;  and  ^^Peacc  on 
tarlhp^*  cannot  but  result  from  them. 
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When  I  commenced  tliis  letter,  my  dear  ***,  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  have  discoursed  upon  these  topieks  but 
only  to  remark  upon  female  orphan  ir.?y/wiiw — and  I  wa« 
led  to  indulfi^c  in  8omc  reflections  on  this  bountiful  proviston 
of  the  humane,  on  scein^^  zf^  by  me  this  morninjg;,  in  rat^9^ 
two  pretty,  but  fatherless  little  ^irls.  I  was  reminded  by 
their  loneliness,  antl  fi;enerany  distressed  appearance,  of  two 
little  unfortunates,  whose  history  1  once  had  narrated  to  me 

in  the  city  of .     1  had  been  out  with  a  friend  to  hear 

Doctor preach  in  the  female  orphan  asylum  which  forms 

such  an  ornament  to  that  city.  After  the  ceremonies  ivere 
ended,  my  friend  asked  mc  if  I  had  noticed  two  pretty  ciiil* 
dren  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  whose  faces  wore  a  peculiar  and 
lovely  smile,  scatcil  together  in  such  a  part  of  the  room?  I 
replied,  I  had.  There  arc,  said  my  friend,  circumstances 
attendini^  their  case,  which  are  interesting.  I  asked  to  know 
them. 

There  lived  in  this  city — my  friend  proceeded  by  saying- 
there  lived  in  this  city,  some years  af^,  a  merchant  of 

high  standing,  of  great  respectability,  and  wealth.  In  such 
a  year  he  lost  his  wife:  and  in  the  year  following,  a  ship  or 
two  at  sea.  He  determined  to  mend  his  fortunes.  He  made 
known  to  a  friend  of  his  the  plan  he  had  conceived,  and  his 
friend  approved  it.  He  proceeded  immediately  to  make  his 
arrangements,  and  part  of  these  related  to  a  proper  disposi- 
tion of  his  family  during  his  absence.  He  put  his  three 
daughters  to  a  boarding. school,  and  luil  the  means  necessary 
to  pay  for  their  education  and  support  for  the  time  he  \vA 
made  his  calculations  to  be  absent  His  two  sons  he  con- 
cluded to  take  with  him,  and  put  to  school  in  Kuro|>e.  The 
ship*  in  which  he  sailetl  was  not  heani  from  so  soon  as  was 
expected.  Twice  the  period  elapsed  in  which  she  ought  to 
have  been  heard  of,  but  no  tidings  were  received.  At  last^ 
and  after  a  long  period  of  time,  and  when  fears  had  been 
confirmed  by  tho  very  silence  of  every  thing  in  regard  to 
the  fate  of  the  ship,  it  was  ascertained  by  tiic  finding  of  part 
of  the  wreck,  that  she  was  lost!     l«otters  of  aUministratioa 
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vrere  taken  out  by  a  friend;  his  estate  examined  intOy  and 
found  to  be  insolvent! 

Some  moitths  after  this,  a  gentleman  was  walking  by         » 
and   seeing  under  the  shade  of  one  of  the  large  trees  that 
gro%v  there,  two  pretty  little  girls,  and  on  noticing  the  young* 
cr  i\*ipHig  the  (ace  of  the  ehler  with  her  handkerchief,  and 
appearing  to  be  addressing  her  in  the  language  of  soothing, 
vraH  led  to  approach  them.     lie  discovered  the  elder,  who 
^*as  only  al>out  seven  years  old,  to  be  in  tears!     This  into* 
rested  his  feelings,  when  going  up,  he  addressed  them,  and 
asked  if  any  thing  was  the  matter?     No  answer  was  rcturn- 
etl.      lie  begged  them  to  speak  freely  to  him,  and  oflcred 
liis  friendship-^when  the  younger  one  spoke,  and  said— 
•*only,  sir,  our  lillle  sister  has  died.'*    **I  wish  that  were 
ally"  said  the  elder,  sobbing  deeply — '^or,  t!iat  I  were  in  hea* 
ven  with  her.     She  is  in  heaven.*'     The  gentleman  liegged 
to  know  the  cause  of  her  grief,  when  the  elder  continued^- 
^*n)y  papa,  sir,  was  lost  at  sea  at  such  a  time; — the  lady  with 
tvliom  he  left  us  is  dissatisfied,  because  our  quarter  bill  is 
not  paid;" — she  could  proceed  no  further.     Come  with  me, 
said  this  gentleman  ~you  shall  be  provided  for.     So,  taking 
one  by  each  hand,  he  went  with  them  to  their  boarding 
house;  ascertained  that  they  were  truly  orphans  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  paid  their  arrearages,  and  with  their  own 
consent,  transferred  them  to  the  orphan  asylum,  and  these 
were  tlie  same  interesting  children  you  noticed.     But,  con* 
tinned  my  friend,  that  is  not  all.     Their  father  had  been  the 
principal  promoter  of  tliat  very  asylum;  much  of  his  means 
had  been  given  for  its  erection,  and  he  was  one  .of  its  largest 
contributors. 

Thus  you  see,  my  dear  ***,  how  tliis  benevolent  man  had 
pre|)ared,  by  his  liberality,  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  own 
children,  and  at  a  time  when  he  never  conceived  such  a  thing 
possible,  that  any  of  them  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
going  there,  to  get  back  any  part  of  their  father's  bounty. 
Rewards  will  follow  the  gooJ. 
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I  do  think  if  there  is  a  charity  upon  earth»  which  the 
anp^ls  in  heaven  delight  most  to  K>ok  upon,  it  is  an  aayltitM 
for  female  orphans.  Helpless  innocents!— What  a  beautiful 
sight,  to  see  these  poor  little  fatherless  and  mothcrleiis  ie» 
males  snatched  by  the  hand  of  charity  from  the  rude  billowrv 
of  this  buflelting  world,  and  placed  in  these  nurseries  of 
peace  and  virtue.  It  is  in  these  places  we  see  *Hho  wiad 
tempered  to  the  shorn  lambs," — aud  lie  who,  in  tlic  cxer^ 
cise  of  his  goodness,  loves  to  make  his  creatures  happy,  de* 
lights  in  beholding  them. 

I  see  around  me,  ai  this  place,  many  children,  whites  )ui<i- 
Indians,  for  whose  benefit  a  school  of  some  sort  should  be 
established;  and  the  day  is  at  hand,  1  trust,  when  the  roar  of 
these  rapids,  and  the  martial  music  of  the  fort,  will  have 
mingled  with  them, 

<*The  tound  of  the  chureh-going  bell,** 

and  the  melody  of  both  heart  and  voice,  to  Him,  who  bids 
those  waters  roar,  or  bids  tlieir  roaring  cease..  It  is  said  *Hhe 
desart  shall  smile,  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  solitary 
places  become  glad'' — And  so  it  shall  lie;  for  tlie  harp  of  pro* 
phesy  has  been  strung  and  soundbd  to  the  promise. 

Colonel  Croghan  took  passage  to^lay  at  twelve  o'clock,  in 
a  barge  from  the  Fond  du  Lac,  liound  to  Michillimackina^ 
We  part  from  him  witli  reluctance.  His  noble  and  generous 
conduct  won  for  him  a  friend  in  every  member  of  our  party, 
and  in  every  ofliccr  and  soldier  of  tlie  garrison;  and  long 
*  will  we  remember  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  We 
attended  him  to  the  landing,  and  freighted  the  barge  widi 
our  good  wishes  for  his  preservation  and  happiness. 

The  Governor  and  myself  dined  to-day  with  Mr.  School* 
crafl,  to  whose  politeness  and  his  wife's  courtesy,  I  am  in* 
debted  for  most  agreeable  quarters — for  here,  although  I 
have  my  pallet  at  our  boarding  house,  they  have  been  prin- 
cipally established.  I  can  never  forget  the  hospitable  and 
polite  attentions  of  this  family.  The  family  circle  is  at  pre- 
wnt  enlarged  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  sister,  a  fine 
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mnd  intellif^nt  young  lady  of  the  most  amiable  disposition 
and  afcrceahlo  manners*  She  intends  spending  the  winter 
here;  and  trying,  of  course,  how  she  can  stand  frosty  and  tlie 
dreariness  of  this  secluded  region,  into  which  not  even  a 
ncwupapcr  will  get  from  the  world  within,  after  the  first  of 
Kovenilxsr,  until  April  or  May.  I  mean  upon  a  general 
reckoning  as  to  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

There  is  to  be  a  ira-ha-fnt  to-night;  and  this  was  indi- 
catetl  this  morning.  The  Indians  were  seen  pre|iaring  for  a 
feast  by  killing  and  dressing  one  of  their  dogs.  A  wa-ba*na 
is  a  dance^-the  ceremonies  attending  which,  are  understood 
to  \m  ofleriiigH  to  the  devil;  after  which  a  feast  is  eaten,  of 
ivliirh  the  fleMJi  of  the  dog  is  considered  the  nicest  oflering. 
I  ahall  attend  tliis  dance,  and  will  descrilic  it  in  my  next 

Good  night— always  yours. 


Sautide  St.  Marif^  July  10,  1828. 
MrDKAa^'* 

The  wa-ba^na  was,  sure  enough,  danced  last  nightf 
and  I  witnessed  it.     At  eight  o'clock  tlie  preliminary  com- 
menced by  lieating  the  Indian  drum,  or  ratlier,  thumping  it; 
for  an  Indian  drum  is  unlike  ours,  and  resembles  a  tamborine, 
with  rattles  in  it,  which  is  held  in  one  hand  by  a  string, 
while  with  a  stick  in  Uie  other,  tlie  drum  is  struck  ihump^^ 
thump — thump;  slow  at  the  beginning, tlien  in  quicker  time, 
and  then  by  a  stroke  and  a  half,  or  a  kind  of  double  stroke, 
which  is  accom|)anied   by  singing;  which,  however,  is  no  • 
more  like  singing  than  the  drum  is  like  our  drum,  but  a  kind 
of  f  A,  f-o-a,  the  eh  uttered  sharp  and  aspirated.    The  tent  in 
which  these  ceremonies  were  performed,  was  on  the  green, 
and  nearly  in  front  of  Mr.  Srlioolcral't's  residence,  and  not 
more  than  fifty  yards  from  it.     The  ni^ht  was  star*light, 
which  ju>t  made  the  Indians  visible  as  they  moved  cautious- 
ly over  the  gixeu,  or  sttHnl  rouml  the  tent,  looking  through 
U)e  numerous  o|KMungH  in  the  bark  tfiat  covered  it,  U|)on  the 
ceremonies  witliin.     I  took  my  station  at  one  end  of  this 
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tent;  and  that  which  wafi  opposite  the  ope^inf  ,  or  door  way, 
which  is  mailo  by  fiisteninj^  a  piece  of  bark  at  the  top,  ^'^rhich, 
on  enterinfc,  is  pulled  to  one  side,  when  it  falls  in  place  a|C»in« 
The  tent  was  oval  in  its  form,  and  the  frame  of  it,  as  uiiual« 
of  poles  bent  over  at  top,  with  two  openings  to  let  out  the 
amokCi  Oval  tents  are  generally  those  in  which  laricc  fami- 
lies reside,  and  they  generally  have  two  fires,  one  near  €»ach 
end,  and  of  course  two  openings  at  top  to  let  out  the  smoke. 
When  the  family  is  small,  a  circular  and  smaller  tent  iff  made 
with  one  opening  in  the  centre.  This  tent  was  fifteen  feci 
long,  and  nine  wide. 

On  taking  my  station,  I  saw  the  Indians  to  the  number  of 
twenty-two,  seated  on  the  branches  of  the  spruce  trcsOy  of 
which  they  had  made  a  car|>ct,  all  round  the  lent,  an<(  b» 
near  to  the  walls  of  it  as  they  couhl  gctr    There  were   i%vo 
women, and  two  girls,  th(i  latter  about  ten  years  obi— -the 
rest  were  men,  painted,  and  drrswd  out  in  feathers  of  vari- 
ous kinds.     Tlie  drum  was  not  silent  a  moment;  but  an  In* 
dian  wiro  held  it,  kept  on  beating  it,  while  every  soul  in  tho 
tent  was  as  still,  and  lookcMl  as  serious,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
funeral.     Pres4»ntly  one  of  the  littli*  girls  rose,  and  stepping 
into  the  middle  of  the  tent,  and  near  the  door,  liegan  to 
dance.     The  dance  of  the  females  is  |)eculiar — they  ne%'cr 
lift  their  feet  off  the  ground,  but  placing  them  close  together, 
keep  time  to  the  thump  of  the  drum,  by  raising  their  heels, 
by  moving  first  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  by  turn- 
ing their  feet  in  these  directions,  keeping  up  the  |icrpcndi* 
cular  motion  meanwhile.     This  liltlc  girl  danced  for  about 
five  minutes,  and  tlicn  sat  down;  when  an  old  woman  rose 
in  the  op|)ositc  end,  and  danced  in  like  manner,  and  for 
about  the  same  length  of  time.     As  soon  as  she  was  seated, 
an  unusually  tall  Indian  with  a  cap  of  skins  on,  and  a  cover* 
ing  of  the  same,  entered  with  a  wild  and  fierce  countenaucCi 
blowing,  and  looking  round  the  tent,  and  uttering  at  every 
expiration  of  his  breath,  an  eh — eh — c/i;— when  presently,  t 
younger  Indian  entered,  and  seized  bini  by  the  arms,  and 
being  disengaged  by  the  force  of  tho  otheri  caught  at  his 
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body,  as  if  his  object  was  to  make  him  surrender  something. 
Presently  the  older  and  tall  Indian  took  the  drum»  as  did 
the  other  Indian,  another  drum,  when  both  of  them  went 
round  the  tent  half  bent  and  stepping  to  the  time,  beating  it 
in  the  faces  of  the  Indians  who  were  seated  round  it  After 
going  round  several  times,  he  began  a  speech — It  was  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Evil  Spirit — the  substance  of  which  was,  as  I 
learned,  to  appease  him;  and  to  beg  his  compassion  on  Uicm. 
But  its  delivery  was  attended  with  the  most  violent  gesticu- 
lation and  contortions  of  the  lK>dy,  and  with  such  effort  that 
the  perspiration  ran  oflT  his  face  in  streams.  lie  then  went 
roimd  the  tent  as  before,  followed  by  some  half  a  dozen  of 
Indians,  all  singing  and  half  bent,  and  stepping  as  they  went 
to  the  time  kept  by  the  drums  and  the  singing — When 
this  old  man  would  make  another  address,  and  the  dance 
would  be  joined  by  others.  This  was  the  dancing  part  of 
the  ceremony.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  others  would  be 
smoking.  All  this  was  visible  by  the  light  from  the  two 
fires  which  were  kept  burning  by  having  thrown  iiito  them 
pieces  of  bark. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  felt  an  Indian  take  me  by  the 
arm.  I  looked  rounil,  and  as  I  did  so  his  face  nearly  met  mine, 
and  he  whispered — ^^nect/Je — fuetfje — whiskey — whiskey'^ 
^ca-ha-na.**  Friend,  friend,  whiskey  for  the  wabana.  I 
gave  him  six  pence.  lie  stepped  quick  round  the  tent,  and 
I  saw  him  put  his  arm  in  through  the  bark,  and  touch  an  In- 
dian who  was  sitting  then^,  who  rose  instantly  anU  went  out 
At  \n\(  p»st  eleven  they  returned,  bringing  some  whiskey, 
which  they  distributed  to  the  company.  The  same  mono* 
tonous  thump,  thump,  thump,  of  the  drum  was  continued, 
an!  the  same  circular  dancing  coutinued;  and  the  same 
speeches  made  by  the  old  man,  who  by  this  time  looked 
worn  out  by  his  exertions.  lie  was  the  priest,  or  Jossukeed 
of  these  mysterious  rites. 

At  twelve  oVlock  I  went  to  l)ed.  At  four  I  rose,  and 
went  to  U)e  tent  The  same  ceremonies  were  going  on  as 
when  I  left  them  at  twelve;  and  tliey  continued  until  sun- 
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rifle,  when  the  feast  was  brought  in.     It  waa  in  two  krftlra^ 

each  holding  about  six  gallons.     One  was  smoking  hot^  mad 

the  broth  looked  thin;  the  other  was  colder,  and  stifler.     f 

do  not  know  which  had  the  dog  in  it — perhaps  both.      Ser* 

eral  persons  who  were  notatlhc  wabana,  came  in  the  morning 

with  their  bowls  made  of  birch  bark,  to  get  some  of  the  feast. 

When  the  feast  was  brought  in,  the  drum-beating  and  the 

dancing  ceased.    The  whole  company,  the  old  man  espe* 

cially,  looked  languid;  and  some  of  them  had  fallen  aslc^ep* 

I  did  not  remain  to  see  the  feast  eaten.     It  is  a  rule  with  an 

Indian  to  leave  nothing  of  what  is  set  liefore  him— of  cour^c^ 

I  presume  these  twelve  gallons  of  mush-looking  soup  were 

eaten. 

We  dined  to-day  witli  Colonel  Lawrence,  in  company  with 

the  ofliccrs  of  the  garrison.     At  four  o'clock,  the  Governor 

and  party,  accompanied  by  the  military,  got  off,  destined 

this  evening  to  Point  aux  Pitiy  about  six  miles  up  the 

river,  where  they  are  to  encamp  for  the  night     Mr.  School- 

traft  and  I,  and  Ben,  go  in  the  morning.     We  have  so  much 

the  heels  of  the  barges  as  to  feel  at  liberty  to  play  about  as 

we  please,  knowing  our  ability  to  overtake  them  when  we 

think  proper. 

The  military  is  composed  of 

Elijah  Boardman,  Captain  commanding. 

Julius  J.  B.  Kingsbury,  second  Lieutenant. 

Doctor  Pitcher,  Surgeon. 

Commissioned  ofliccrs,  0 

Non-commissioned  do.  (sergeants)  5 

Cor{ioralS|        ,  8 

Musicians,  4 

Privates,  48 

Mr.  Uulbert  and  >  ^    i    •    ,    • 
Thos.  Edwards,  $  Sutler's  clerks,  % 

ToUl,        65 
These  go  in  three  barges  of  twelve  oars  each,  taking  with 
them  their  own  provisions.     Thus  our  entire  strength  is  ia- 
nreased  to  one  hundred  and  twelve. 
57 
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The  Governor  w^s  oflT  before  several  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  had  proposed  to  take  leave^  got  to  see  him— and  as 
there  was  a  paper  to  be  signed  by  him  that  had  been  omit- 
ted,  I  took  the  canoe,  and  accompanied  by  Miss  Johnson^ 
and  Miss  Schoolcraft,  and  Mr.  Porter,  went  after  hinu  We 
overtook  his  barge  about  three  miles  a1>ove  the  Sault 

Ii  is  not  possible  to  descrilie  the  movement  of  this  canoe 
when  propelled  by  eight  fresh  voyageurs,  and  on  a  smooth 
stream — and  even  against  tlie  current  But  returning,  the 
thing  appeared  to  fly!  and  the  chanting  of  the  voyagcurs 
gave  life  and  great  animation  to  the  movement  We  went 
out  from  the  Sault  by  the  way  of  the  canal,  which  has  been 
cut  by  the  troops  to  bring  in  a  current  to  turn  a  saw  milL 
On  returning  to  the  entrance  of  this  canal,  several  ladies  of 
the  garrison,  and  oflicers,  were  there  to  meet  us.  Having 
left  Mr.  Po;'ter  with  the  Governor,  tlierc  was  room  fur  two 

of  these,  and  we  took  in  the  lady  of  Capt  D n,  and  sister 

of  Mrs.  Doctor  P r.     While  these  ladies  were  embark- 
ing, some  one  on  shore  said — ^'I  wonder  if  these  fellows 
know  how  tp  paddle  tliat  canoe?" — Tiierc  was  in  a  moment 
a  confusion  of  language,  like  a  little  Uabel,  in  which  the 
voyagcurs  all  talked  in  tlieir  Canada  French  at  once — when 
the  bowsman  pu^^hed  the  canoe  into  the  current,  and  a  chaunt 
was  struck  up,  called  the  ^^jyhite  Iloscy'**  and  to  the  great 
terror  of  tlie  ladies,  they  made  the  canoe  fly  along  the  very 
edge  of  tlie  rapids,  and  up  the  stream,  and  then  down  again, 
and  into  the  rapids,  and  out  of  tlicm,  and  having  circled 
round  two  or  tliree  times  in  this  manner,  returned  to  tlie 
opening  of  the  canal,  and  shot  in  like  an  arrow,  and  down*  to 
the  landing  place  at  the  mill;  and  at  the  rate  of  some  seven 
or  eight  miles  the  hour — wagging  tlieir  heads,  and  showing 
by  other  signs  that  Uiey  had  answered  the  question  practical- 
ly and  satisfactorily.     The  usual  progress,  in  still,  smooth 
water,  and  on  a  voyage,  is  four  miles  the  hour,  including 
Tests — short  |)auscs  made  of  about  three  minutes  in  every 
two  miles,  when  they  light  tlieir  pipes.    The  word  is  *7?i/;c— 
V^pc^^^  when  tlie  paddies  are  instantly  drawn  iu,  and  the 
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roytffims  strike  fire,  light  tlioir  pipes,  and  drtvr  a  few  frhifls» 
and  then  away  again. 

I  noticed,  that  these  men  make  just  ar>/y  sirokes  urith 
their  paddles  in  a  minute,  keeping  perfect  time.  I  will  he 
able,  during  the  voyage,  to  say  something  more  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  canoe,  and  the  voyagcurs,  and  our  mode  of 
ting  along.  You  may  expect  to  hear  of  our  progress- 
least,  it  will  be  all  noted  in  my  journal;  and  acconlin^  to 
my  promise,  I  will  try  to  give  you  the  same  views  of  things 
that  I  may  have  myself.  I  have  a  world  before  me,  hut 
perhaps  a  barren  and  unfruitful  one,  and  in  all  things,  except 
those  which  relate  to  nature;  and  I  expect  to  find  her  sound 
asleep:  and  in  the  same  slumber  in  which  she  has  reposed 
since  the  creation.  I  may,  perhaps,  find  some  traces  of  h<ir 
beauty,  or  deformity,  (the  latter  made  so,  however,  since 
she  first  came  from  the  hand  of  her  creator,)  and  these  I 
will  endeavour  to  sketch,  and  preserve  for  you.^ 

I  shall  leave  here  in  the  morning.  My  prayers  will  be 
Idl  for  your  happiness,  and  for  the  happiness  of  all  who  sre 
dear  to  me  at  home.  Good  bye— ever  yours. 

June  11/A,  1826. 

Embarked  at  the  Sault  de  St  Mari6  this  morning  at  nine 
o'clock.  After  passing  through  the  canal,  the  rapids  com- 
mcnce,  and  just  on  our  right,  and  immediately  beyond,  the 
river  widens  to  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  highlands  of 
Canada  are  on  our  right;  and  a  level  shore,  thick  set  with 
maple,  birch,  &c.,on  the  American  Side,  6n  our  left.  la 
the  distance,  to  our  right,  and  about  fifteen  miles  due  north 
west,  is  the  Gros  eapy  deep  blue  in  its  colour,  and  resembling 
the  front  of  a  well-defined  thunder  cloud.  On  arriving  op* 
posite  Point  aux  Pin^  we  looked  to  see  the  smoke  from 
the  Governor's  camp  fires,  but  none  appearing,  we  inferred 
he  had  encamped  beyond.  Opposite  this  point,  we  saw 
several  Indian  huts,  which  line  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  curve 
in  the  river,  and  at  their  doors,  their  owners  and  their  dogs, 
the  latter,  with  their  long  pointed  noses  and  fox  ears,  howling 
at  us  as  we  passed. 


ft 
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On  doubling  Point  aux  Pin,  a  beautiful  round  island  pre* 
•etifcd   itself;  leaving  it  to  out*  left,  we  had  a  full  view  of 
Point  Iroquois,  which  upon  the  one  side,  (the  left,)  and 
Gras  tap  on  the  other,  form  the  two  capes,. or  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Superior.     It  is  only  repeating  what  has  been  said  be- 
fore, and  by  almost  every  writer  who  ever  entered  this  lake, 
inrhen  I  say  the  prospect  is  indescribably  grand!    Those 
two  points,  five  miles  apart,  and  the  mountains  and  rolling 
bills  of  Canada  stretching  far  away  to  the  right,  and  then 
fallinfr  suddenly  into  the  lake;  and  the  less  towering  hills  on 
the  left,  stepping  doivn  more  cautiously,  and  opening  at  once 
into  a  little  sea*  with  an  Indian  canoe,  as  we  happened  to 
have  one  before  us,  and  just  far  enough  in  the  distance 
to  look  as  if  it  were  on  the  borders  of  the  horizon,  made  a 
new  and  delightful  impression  on  my  mind,  on  entering  this 
great  father  of  lakes.     But  tlris  is  only  a  bay  of  the  lake, 
after  all.     LfCaving  Paris  island  to  our  right,  and  after  stop- 
ping at  a  little  island  which  lies  oiT  some  three  hundred 
yards  from  Point  Iroquois,  for  refreshment,  (and  where,  as 
evidence  of  the  improvidence  of  Indians,  our  voyageurs 
found,  where  an  Indian  lodge  had  been,  several  articles  of 
value  to  these  poor  creatures,)  we  continued  our  course^ 
making  a  wide  traverse  from  this  island  in  a  direct  line  to 
White  Fish  point,  which  is  distant  from  the  Sault  forty*fivo 
miles;  and  from  this  island  about  twenty-five.     We  had  yet 
seen  nothing  of  the  barges.     The  canoe  that  had  preceded 
us,  inclined  along  the  southern  shore,  and  was  the  same  that 
we  had  left  at  the  island  in  the  Detour,  to  be  mended,  and 
which  I  had  loaned  to  the  garrison  the  very  evening  before, 
to  send  some  oars  up  to  their  barges— news  having  been  re- 
ceived that  the  soldiers  had  broken  several  of  theirs,  on  the 
evening  of  their  departure.    We  had  lost  sight  of  this  canoe 
by  getting  ahead  of  it,  and  keeping  wide  out  from  tlie  land. 
At  about  an  hour  by  sun,  our  men  heard  tlie  sounds  of  the 
oars^-but  we  could  not,  even  by  the  help  of  a  good  glass, 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  barges.     We  neared  the  land,  and 
listening  attentively,  heard  them  again,  and  getting  the  line 
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of  thrir  direction,  steered  for  them.  We  found  Aen  be- 
tween Tonquamenon  and  Shelldrake  rivers,  the  former  thit^ 
ty,  and  the  latter,  thirty-nine  miles  from  the  Sault  The 
appearance  of  a  storm^  with  some  rain,  induced  the  Cover* 
nor  to  land  earlier  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done.  Chtr 
object  was  to  make  White  Fish  point,  which  we  could  have 
done.  Wc  were  landed,  and  our  tents  were  up,  the  barf^es 
drawn  well  on  the  shore,  and  our  canoe  out  on  the  beach, 
bottom  upwards,  at  six  o'clock— ^nean while,  there  fell  a 
sliKht  shower.  Soon  after,  the  clouds  were  all  blown* ai^ainst 
the  eastern  and  northern  sky.  Against  the  first,  the  sun  lit  up 
a  more  splendid  l>ow  tlian  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen,  not 
exccptinfi;  that  which  spanned  the  heavens  over  the  Brandy- 
wine  in  the  Potomac,  as  a  token  of  lasting  glory  and  fame 
to  Lafayette,  at  his  departure.  We  see  no  land  except  the 
shore  we  are  on. 

I  am  noticing  the  manner  of  embarking  and  debarking, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  a  voyage  in  a  canoe.  I  have 
some  things,  I  find,  to  learn  in  regard  to  this  *^cgg-shell.'' 

I  am  made  sensible,  on  landing,  of  the  value  of  the  mos* 
quite  defences  with  which  I  am  provided.  These  Aies  are 
numerous  and  troublesome.     I  wear  a  straw  hat,  which  Mr. 

P.  purchased  of  W k,  on  the  St  Clair  river;  and  which 

he  gave  me  in  exchange  for  one  that  I  had*  bought  at  Detroit 
for  eighteen  pence.  For  this  the  ladies  at  the  Sault,  (Mrs. 
and  Miss  Schoolcraft,)  had  made  a  veil  of  green  gauie,  which 
was  so  fashioned  as  to  fit  tlie  bottom  of  the  crown,  come 
over  the  rim,  and  draw  just  above  my  shoulders,  and  round 
the  lower  part  of  my  neck.  This  guardctl  my  face— gloves 
guarded  my  hands;  and  at  night  my  net,  so  kindly  furnish* 
ed  me  by  Mrs.  Cass,  preserved  me;  for,  judging  from  the 
quantity,  and  the  earnestness  witli  which  these  mosquitos 
bite,  I  should  have  been  tormented,  without  it  I  could  hear 
the  poor  fellows  who  were  not  thus  guarded,  btessingf  and 
>  fighting  the  mosquitos  during  the  night— some  of  them  look* 
ed  next  morning  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  battle  of  another 
sort 
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I  omitted  to  tttet  to  the  bloody  battle  fovght  on  Point 
Iroquois,  a  long  time  ago,  between  the  Fox  and  Chippeway 
Indians,  and  the  Iroquois,  and  where  the  latter  were  slain 
in  such  quantities  as  to  decide  not  only  that  contest,  but  put 
the  war  between  the  parties  to  rest,  for  the  future.  It  is 
said  the  Foxes  and  Chippeways  crossed  over  on  the  ice  from 
the  island  where  we  refreshed  ourselves,  and  attacked  them, 
as  is  their  custom,  before  day,  and  unawares.  Their  liones 
are  said  yet  to  whiten  the  battle-ground.  The  point  took  its 
name,  which  is  not  customary,  from  that  of  the  vanquished 
party. 

As  an  instance  of  the  increased  celerity  of  the  canoe  over 
the  barges,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  barges 
moved  from  a  point  seven  miles  in  advance  of  us,  and  had, 
besides,  four  hours  sUrt  of  us.  We,  in  the  canoe,  I  find, 
will  have  opportunkies  of  rest,  and  for  running  into  bays' 
and  rivers,  and  for  climbing  mountains,  and  picking  up  shells 
and  pebbles,  &c,  and  yet  join  the  party  at  night 

Rose  at  the  beating  of  the  r6vcill6.  Morning  cloudy. 
Struck  our  tents,  and  embarked  at  four  o'clock.  Atmos- 
phere thick  and  damp.  Ran  up  the  shore  of  White  fish 
point,  which  stretches  far  out  into  the  lake.  A  barren  sandy 
point,  with  nothing  on  it  but  drift  wood.  Not  even  a  pine 
tree  can  live  upon  it — and  it  is  as  level  as  it  is  lifeless.  It 
derives  its  name  from*  the  fish  of  this  lake,  and  on  account 
of  its  being  a  fine  phce  for  taking  them.  From  the  Canada 
shore,  nearly  opposite,  projcicls  another  point — the  opening 
between  them  may  be  eight  miles.  On  passing  this  opening, 
wc  are  fairly  out  upon  this  great  lake,  whose  vast  sheet  of 
water  was  seen  when  the  fog  subsided,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
lake  it  in — 

**A  glorioui  mirror,  where  the  Almighty^  form 
GUs%ca  it«fir  io  tempests;  in  aU  time, 
Calm  or  conTulscd^hi  breeze,  or  gate,  or  storm." 
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HithertOp  and  whm  Mt  ia  the  like,  or  bay  rather,  (thst  m 
between  Point  Iroquob  and  Crot  eap^  and  the  opeaiag  at 
White  fiah  point)  the  riiores  of  Canada  eoold  oeeaiiooalljr  be 
aeen;  but  now  all  to  oor  right,  and  in  front,  is  one  vaiat 
ocean  of  transparent  water,  over  which  air  as  pure  as  tether 
perpetoally  hovers  in  stillness,  or  blows  in  tempests.      Vj^ 
riety  is  the  character  of  this  region.     The  elements  nppesir 
to  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  amuse  themselves.     We  savr 
a  raven  as  we  turned  Wliite  dsh  point,  and  numerous  flocks 
of  pigeons.     At  seven  o'clock  landed  for  breakfast,  sboat 
ten  miles  from  our  encampment     We  were  presently  over* 
taken  by  the  fleet  of  barfi^cs,  six  in  number.     They  were 
favoured  with  a  fair  wimi,  and  came  up  with  sails  set  and 
flags  flying,  making  quite  a  show;  for  each  barge  has  a  saiL 
It  is  a  square  sail.  The  tackle  is  simple.  The  sail  is  fastened 
to  two  yard-^rms;  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  one  a  rope  is 
tied,  which  passing  through  the  top  of  the  mast,  furnishes  the 
means  of  hoisting  this  saiL     We  have  a  similar  arrangement 
for  the  canoe.     Indeed  it  is  |>art  of  a  ca»oe's  fixture.     The 
Indians  generally  use  a  blanket  for  a  sail.     Before  the' wind^ 
and  with  such  a  sail,  these  bark  canoes  make  great  speed. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  were  under  way.     The  wind  fresh* 
ened,    and   blew   west  by   south.     The  temperature  fine. 
Loose  clouds  floating  over  the  sky,  with  occasional  blue 
openings  between  them.     This  indicates  fair  weather.    De* 
barked  at  eleven  o'clock,  having  come  fifteen  miles.    Barges 
not  in  sight     Appearance  of  a  thunder  gust     A  stillness 
prevailed,   and   the   lake  was   hushed.     Clouds   from  the 
south-west  rolled  over  the  edge  of  the  forests,  that  cover 
the  precipices  on  our  lefl.     We  took  the  hint,  and  were 
under  our  tent  in  five  minutes  from  the  time  we  landed— 
the  oil  cloth  was  also  spread  over  our  baggage,  and  the 
eanoe  bottoni  upwards  on  the  beach,  and  the  voyageurs  un* 
der  it     It  rained  hard  for  five  miniKes,  accompanied  with 
sharp  lightning  and  heavy  tliunder,  when  it  ceased.    The 
wind  coming  out  from  the  north*we5t,  blew  the  storm  over; 
but  it  brings  with  it  the  roll  of  the  surf  on  the  shore.    The 
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is  covered  with  pn^nitie  tiid  hornblende  8peeinien% 
cmoothed  oflT  and  almost  polished  by  the  action  of  the  wa» 
ters  and  by  the  grinding  of  the  mass  of  pebbles  whieh  covers 
the  shore. 

This  has  been  a  day  of  variety.  Morning  cloudy  and 
danip;  then  the  appearance  of  sunshine  and  fair  weather^ 
which  was  realized^  and  then  suddenly  a  stomiy  that  made 
it  necessary  for  ua  to  take  shelter;  and  now  clear  againi  but 
with  a  change  in  the  tf*m|)cratiinD  from  pleasant  to  cool, 
whirli  has  driven  mo  intc|  an  overcoat.  Wo  ro-embarkiHl 
•Hit  the  stornii  and  though  the  swoIIn  were  high*  the  cntiue 
rcHle  them  liko  a  durk.  Ihit  thi3  iiw<«llii  InrroaMMli  and  the 
wind  hlowhig  on  the  uliore  NdmoiildlKMl  mm  In  (M«i«k  a  nheht^ri 
%Vi«  had  panned  Venulllmi  pulntt  nine  miles  iVoin  White  Anh 
|M)lnt,  ond  at  four  oVIorki  r.  M.  eutenMl  7VWii|  ori  as  li 
Ima  \wv\u  though  not  no  welli  ciyIIimI  ^*lhiuhlo  hearted*' 
rivrr.  We  did  this  eHarlly  in  tiiuei  for  the  gUMl  m«t  the 
lake  in  a  fret,  and  the  hn*akera  laahed  the  ahtM'o  niont  angrily. 
The  hahka  are  preeipltoniiv  aodf  Judging  from  the  fallen 
flown  trees,  top  foremoNt,  aome  reaching  half  wayt  and  others 
into  the  lake,  the  wati*rs  muat  rioe  high  here,  and  break  in 
great  fury  ogainat  the  hank  and  high  up  it,  tliua  todislmlgo 
so  niurh  eartli,  and  undermiiie  such  forcMta. 

This  river  ia  entered  obliquely  from  the  north-eait,  and 
over  a  shallow  bar,  on  which  the  hn^nkera  foamed  and  roared 
as  they  rolled  in*  A  samly  point,  four  hundred  yards  long 
and  from  five  to  forty  ynrdn  wide,  ronu*H  down  from  a  bluff 
of  at  least  two  hundred  feet  high,  und  divides  Uie  river  from 
tlie  lake.  We  encam|)ed  on  this  \mni  alniut  midway,  and 
sheltered  our  bargea  from  the  storm  in  the  river  behind. 
Our  canoe,  aa  usual,  is  on  the  shore.  I  clambered  up  to  the 
top  of  this  hlulU  The  view  into  the  lake,  over  its  rough 
and  sea-like  surface,  was  grand!  The  wind  freshened  into 
a  gale,  and  blew  off  tlic  very  curls  of  the  waves.  Two 
of  the  barges  had  not  got  in.  Doubts  are  entertained  of 
their  safely.  On  coming  down  from  the  bluff,  the  wind, 
and  die  roar  of  the  lake  and  of  the  breakers,  made  it  diilicult 
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to  hear  the  loudest  cttK  At  this  moment  looking  OfH  I 
Mw  the  barge  in  which  uras  Capt  Boardman,  labouring  to 
enter  the  mouth  of  this  river.  I  stopped  to  witness  and 
mark  the  result  Full  h^lf  an  hour  did  twelve  men  toil  at 
the  oars,  but  in  vain.  If  a  yard  or  so  was  made,  or  twenty 
of  them,  a  sea  would  roll  out  and  force  them  back.  Hope 
sometimes  chcorcd  me.  Presently  our  voyiif^curs  ran  doivn 
tlio  beach,  entered  a  bar^c,  and  punliuil  acroKS  the*  rivorf 
which  is  nnrrow,  only  about  sixty  foot  wido.  I  had  conn*, 
donro  in  thrir  roncluidoni«,  whiitovor  thoy  mlKht  be.  1  mmn 
SNW  tb«\v  bnd  Kunn  to  nmUi  In  wlinl  witu  doii|ln«tf|  (o  lia  « 
wriM'kl  Till*  Mr««n)((h  of  llto  mhmi  failiMl  llM«m«  IhuiiKb  I 
could  mH}  (*»|M.  II.  in  rvoiy  pitrl  nl'  ilit^  \m%t*^  uppsmilly 
tHiMiurtiHlMK  bin  niohi  and  mriiiMilniopi'btf  would  mmmo  an  unf 
hhiiMill',  IImI  it  wiu  In  Viilui  iu  s  I'nw  uiIhuImn  iImi  slonii 
and  Ibo  muiko  i^oI  Mm  bi'llnr  of  bis  sinMiHibi  and  lbi(  bimt 
IVN«  drivon  um  Ibo  Immm'Ii,  Tbn  piirKM  rnlliid  nviii*i  or  brnko 
SKitlust  bor  sldf«i  dilvluK  lii^r  bUb  up  iiKidnsI  Ibn  liauki 
Kvury  IIiImk  i^  wt«l,  nit^Uy  bHK\i((iK(*»  k^mim,  proviilunsi  anil 
animuulibMi.  1*bu  ('lUiiMlInn  l'*rnfirb,  our  voyiH^oursi  MflKt^il 
the  arlit!loN,  sbouldorod  wbat  only  a  borsfriu  ourmiuulry 
would  b(«  fixpocUtd  to  CRrry,  and  took  it  up  \\m  helKbl,  or 
along  the  blKbttr  pnrts  of  \\w  boiioli,  and  out  of  reach  of  the 
breakers,  wbilut  (/Spl.  II.  and  bis  men  wore  In  the  wstort 
waist  deep,  tlus  swells  often  brooking  over  them,  trying  to 
save  the  borgo  from  being  dashed  to  pieces.  Some  of  lior 
ribs  ure  broken,  and  planks  driven  in.  No  lives  are  lost^ 
and  no  limbs  fractured.  Ilut  it  was  an  interesting  stniggle^ 
and  long  and  bravely  rcsistcfl  by  Capt  1).  and  his  men. 
Wo  are  concerned  for  the  safety  of  the  other  luirgc,  (which 
had  not  yet  got  in  sight  when  the  storm  raged)  in  charge  of 
Lieut  Kingsbury.  Towards  night  we  learned,  Init  not 
satisfactorily,  that  he  had  landed  four  miles  belowi  and  was 
safe. 

By  sun-down  the  lake  was  literally  a  sea  of  billows.  The 
sight  is  grand  and  awful!  The  sun  went  down  into  this  trou* 
hied  ocean  in  great  glory:  whilst  the  moon  in  the  south*wcst 
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looked  tranquitljr  upon  this  worid  of  eommotiotit  from  a  tkjr 
as  pure  and  doudlessi  as  if  there  were  no  winds,  and  no 
vapours  to  disturb  or  darken  the  beautiful  bee  of  the  bea* 
vcns. 

A  council  has  been  held,  and  it  is  determined  bjr  the 
majority  to  be  safest  to  cross  over  the  tirtr  for  the  night 
The  Iske  rises  upon  our  tongue  of  land  on  which  we  are 
encamped.     Tents  all  down  except  ours;  and  Mr.  S.  and 
myRclf  have  concluded  to  hold  on.     Uen  looks  rather  serious 
at  this  conclusion  of  ours,  and  cxprt*sses  his  doubts.     Ha 
thinks  he  never  saw  such  commotion  before;  and  as  to  the 
lake,  it  is  certainly  advancing  u|>on  us.     lie  asks  ''if  it  is 
not  Sf{/f si  to  get  further  fnnn  thene  breakers?'*     lie  sees 
the  Like  in  a  foam,  and  its  billows  high  up  in  the  sky  on  the 
one  side,  whilst  we  are  on  a  sand  bar  sixty  feet  widOf  but 
elevated  a  little,  with  a  river  fifti^n  feet  deep  on  the  otiier* 
But  we  told  him  we  considered  it  time  enough  to  move  when 
danger  was  nearer;  as  yet  we  had  sixty  feet  of  sand.    And 
BO  it  is  determined.     It  is  night     I  never  saw  a  more  beau- 
tiful sky.     The  moon,  with  her  attendant  near  her  side^ 
that  lovely  star,  that  I  have  so  often  seen  before,  and  the 
MTliole  ex|)anse  all  lit  up  with    tliesc  little  luminaries,  all 
silvery,  and  all  still,  form  a  contrast  of  the  most  striking 
character,  to  tlie  fury  and  foam  of  the.  lake  beneath. 

s 

77iur$datff  13/A» 

Clear  and  lino  morning;  but  so  cold,  tliat  I  am  obliged  to 
resort,  not  to  my  great  coat  only,  but  to  my  flannel  also. 
The  wind  blows  with  less  fury,  but  it  blows  a  gale  yet  An 
old  soldier,  a  sentinel  over  the  contents  of  the  wrecked 
barge,  and  who  had  been  sentinel,  in  his  turn,  for  ten  yearsp 
says,  ''last  night  was  the  most  awful  night  he  ever  saw.*' 
Ills  post  was  on  a  little  elevation  on  tlie  lake  shore,  from 
which,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  he  had  the  lake  and  its 
stormy  billows  full  before  him.  We  have  heard  with  cer> 
tainty  from  Lieut  K.  and  his  barge.    lie  took  shelter  in  a 
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little  river,  or  creek,  tlirce  miles  below— til  9$b  and  all 
well 

All  hands  are  engaged  in  mending  the  Mrrecked  barge»  in 
eaulking  her,  and  in  assorting  and  drying  tlie  wet  eargo; 
whilst  the  soldiers  arc,  to  a  man,  busy  in  cleaning  their 
rusty  guns,  drying  powder,  &c.  I  made  another  visit  Co 
the  top  of  the  btuflT,  to  look  over  U)e  vast  expanse  of  troubled 
walers  in  front,  and  at  the  winding  passage  of  the  Twin 
river  upon  the  other  side  of  its  base,  which  (the  blulT)  from 
an  a|)ex  of  not  more  than  thirty  fiHst,  swcjIIs  out  at  (lio  lioi« 
torn  to  alniut  two  hundred  feet  The  wators  of  Twin  river 
are  of  the  colour  of  anilnir,  its  darkest  hue*,  and  as  clear;  and 
being  sheltered  by  thiit  hlulf  are  as  snumtli  )is  glass,  Tlio 
discolouring  materials  are  by  soino  said  to  Im)  ore,  whirit  ia 
supposed  to  form  tlie  basis  of  these  sand  hills.  My  opinion 
is,  it  is  owing  to  vegetable  matter,  vast  boc'ies  of  which 
lying  about  the  flats  through  which  most  of  tliesc  rivcra 
run;  and  so  many  millions  of  roots  of  treesand  shrubs  lining 
their  borders,  enough,  one  would  think,  to  impart  a  colour- 
ing to  the  lake  itself,  l^ut  the  river,  and  its  colour,  are 
both  soon  lost  in  the  wide  expanse  of  the  pure  crystal-like 
water  of  this  inland  ocean.  There  is  nothing  chalybeate  in 
the  taste  of  the  water  of  these  rivers;  and  the  most  of  tliem 
are  thus  coloured; 

After  dinner  I  asked  the  voyageurs  if  they  thought  they 
could  conduct  the  canoe  in  safety  over  the  breakers  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river?  They  said  they  could.  I  told  them  to 
put  it  in  the  water,  and  I  would  go  down  the  lake  and  visit 
Lieut  Kingsbury.  We  were  under  way  in  five  minutes. 
Nothing  can  exceed  tlic  skill  of  these  voyageurs  in  places  of 
difliculty.  The  steersman  has  his  eye  on  the  motion  of  the 
waters,  and  the  relation  the  canoe  bears,  at  each  moment  of 
time,  to  the  surge,  when  he  gives  the  word,  and  tlie  paddles 
are  plied  with  redoubled  energy,  and  before  a  breaker 
reaches  the  canoe,  she  is  past  it;  or  by  retarding,  her  move- 
ment, it  rolls  over  and  sinks  before  it  reaches  her.  We  got 
out  in  safety,  though  not  without  attracting  much  observation 
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from  the  toldiert  and  others  on  the  beaeh.  Wa  ran  dowo 
opposite  to  where  Lieut.  Kingsbury  lay;  but  dared  not  go 
near  xhf.  beach.  We  kept  well  out,  and  tlie  distance^  and  the 
roar  of  the  breakers,  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  heardf 
or  receive  an  answer.  So  we  returned^  having  had  the 
gratification  ol  seeinif  all  was  well. 

On  rc«cntering  the  river,  I  kept  up  it  to  examine  its 
character.  I  found  it  for  two  miles  of  about  sixty  yards 
wide,  calm,  and  amber-like  in  colour,  at  which  distance  it 
divided  into  two  prottgs  of  about  equal  width.  I  followed 
the  right  one  for  half  a  mile  further,  and  coming  to  a  tree 
that  W.1S  blown  across  it,  my  way  was  impeded,  and  the 
e^'cning  setting  in,  I  returned.  It  is  from  this  double  river^ 
that  tlic  Indians  have  conceived  a  name  for  it  They  call 
it  Ticin  riverj  or  Twfhhturttd  river.  The  first  I  am  told 
b  the  most  expressive  interpretation  of  their  word  for  it^ 
which  word  has  escaped  me. 

The  wind  has  fallen.  It  went  down  witli  the  sun.  But 
the  lake  yet  rolls  a  long  and  foaming  surge  upon  the  beach. 
We  expect  to  embark  to*morrow« 

Ftiduy,  XAilu 
Wakened  by  the  beating  of  the  r6veill6;  and  the  singing 
of  a  bird.  My  repose  was  undisturl)ed  through  the  night 
The  requiem  of  the  waves  is  as  good  to  soothe  one  to  sleep 
and  keep  the  senses  shut,  as  softer  music.  It  needs  only 
for  the  senses  to  be  accustomed  to  it  for  it  to  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  silence  itself,  or  of  an  ^olian  harp.  Lieut 
Kingsbury  joined  us  early  tliis  morning.  Orders  were  given 
to  embark.  The  air,  ^^$trikt  your  ientSf"  &c.  was  played; 
but  in  the  moment  of  getting  off,  it  was  discovered  that 
several  knees  in  the  barge  had  been  broken,  in  addition  to 
the  other  damage  that  she  had  sustained. 

We  have  been  expecting  four  Indians  from  the  Sault,  old 
SVingauba  W'Ossin,  the  chief,  his  brother,  and  two  others, 
who  were  to  have  followed  the  evening  of  the  morning  we 
left,  there.    The  storm,  doubtless,  has  delayed  them. 
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At  nine  o'etoek  we  embarked:  Dajr  fine.  By  twelve 
•'eloek  we  had  lost  iiKht  of  the  bar^^ca.  Went  ashore,  and 
walked  along  the  beach,  while  our  canoe  kept  eompnny 
twenty  yards  out  in  the  lake.  Having  walked  about  two 
milesi  we  stopped  to  refresh  ourselves.  Wind  aouihf  and 
light 

Ten  miles  from  Twin  river,  we  passed  Sucker  riwcVf  §o 
called  from  the  quantity  of  the  fish  of  this  name  that  abound 
in  it  At  two  o'clock,  in  view  of  the  western  bluflT  which 
forms  one  of  the  capes  of  the  Grand  Afarahf  which  ia  de* 
ven  miles  beyond  Sucker  river.  Being  in  advance  of  the 
barges;  and  there  being  no  good  landing  for  manjr  milei 
ahead,  we  entered  this  place — which,  however,  instead  of 
being  ^  great  marshy  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  most  beauti« 
ful  bay,  and  a  harbour  of  the  finest  sort,  and  for  lar^  ves- 
sels.  We  planted  our  flag  on  the  beach,  that  our  company 
mii^ht  know  as  they  passed,  where  we  were.  They  are  not 
yet  in  sight  The  northern  side  of  the  lake  shows  a  mirage 
that  would  lead  an  inexperienced  eye  to  believe  its  shores 
and  mountains  were  seen — so  exactly  docs  this  looming  de« 
fine  them.     But  the  lake  here  is  eighty  miles  wi^le. 

I  have  not  seen  a  living  thing  to^lay«  (exclusive  of  our 
party,)  except  two  crows,  a  spider,  and  one  ant,ahvays  tx* 
cepting  mosquitos,  of  which  there  are  myriads^  unless  wfien 
the  wind  blows  hard  upon  Uie  shore,  and  drives  them  into 
the  forests.  They  never  venture  out  into  the  lake;  and  white 
we  are  voyaging,  we  are  free  from  their  annoyance. 

We  entered  this  bay  at  four  o'clock.  Mr.  S.  and  I  tra^ 
versed  its  shores,  but  saw  nothing  except  the  remains  of 
Indian  lodges,  where  these  poor  creatures  had  encamped 
three  weeks  before  on  their  way  down,  as  we  suppose,  to 
Drumniond's  island.  The  sand  of  the.  beach  is  as  firm 
as  a  floor— with  but  few  pebbles.  On  the  eastern  cape 
of  the  entrance  of  this  bay,  which  projects  far  out  in  a  wes- 
terly direction,  are  hundreds  of  trunks  of  what  once  formed 
the  main  bodies  of  pine  trees — but  they  are  now  without  a 
branchi  or  fragment  of  a  branch  of  any  kind— every  thiog^ 
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btrk  and  allt  being  worn  off  by  the  action  of  the  waters 
A  tree  atanda  no  chance  when  laahed  and  rubbed  by  the  wa* 
tcra  and  ahorea  of  thia  lake. 

No  aounds  are  heard  but  the  breaking  of  the  watera  upon 
the  beach;  and  the  moaning  of  the  winds  among  the  pinea 
on  the  heights  above.    At  half  past  fivc»  the  bargea  in  which 
are  the  Governor  and  his  party,  rounded  to,  and  entered  this 
bay,  accompanied  by  our  Indians  from  the  Sault  in  their 
birch  canoe.    One  of  these  steered,  and  the  other  three  pad- 
dled.    It  is  really  interesting  to  see  the  slight  with  which 
they  handle  their  paddles.     Slgiwer  than  our  voyageura,  and 
witK  fewer  strokes  in  a  minute— and  then  they  would  rest» 
the  edges  of  the  paddlca  turned  to  the  current  made  by  the 
onward  motion  of  the  canoe,  or  lifted,  dripping  from  the 
water,  and  there  suspended— their  eyes,  meanwhile,  aurvey* 
ing  our  encampment,  and  the  objects  around  them;  when 
presently  they  would  make  another,  regular,  and  noiselcsa 
stroke  with  their  paddles,  and  then  rest  on  them  a^in.    It 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  Indian  caution— «nd  silence.     On 
landing,  wc  learned  that  they  had  been  storm^bound  on  Paria 
jdand,  at  the  same  time  we  were  at  Twin  river.    They  were 
delighted  to  have  overtaken  us;  and  we  iverc  made  glad  also, 
for  the  poor  fellows  looked  to  us  for  support  on  the  voyage. 
Their  mats  and  other  iittle  matters  were  soon  on  the  beach; 
the  ir  canoe  lifted  out  of  the  water,  and  themselves  under  it; 
for  their  canoe  is  Uieir  house.    They  had  first  struck  fire, 
^ut  up  two  transverse  sticks,  and  swung  their  kettle,  into 
^hich  they  had  put  a  good  luncheon  of  pork,  which  we  were 
pleased  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  give  them.     Our  tea-ket* 
tie  was  swung  in  like  manner  at  another  fire.     The  military 
barges  arrived.     A  fine  show  of  tents  and  camp-fires,  and 
barges.    A  fine  picture  for  a  painter.    This  beautiful  curved 
bay,  the  line  of  tents— and  all  the  long  line  of  fires;  the  long 
bar,  and  beyond,  in  our  front,  and  in  full  view  of  the  bluff 
with  which  commences  the  Grand  Sables^  though  nine  miles 
di^nt.    This  beach  is  so  smooth  and  so  beautiful  that  we  are 
tempted  to  sport  upon  it    Our  spirits  high,  and  health  fine. 
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we  tried  for  the  misteiy  in  pitehing  quoiti,  in  jiuiiplng»  mtid 
in  running.  These  several  trials  of  skill,  and  strength^  and 
agility,  were  severely  tested.  At  night  we  had  a  eooeert 
Lewis  sings  finely,  and  Mr.  Hulbert  playsthe  flute  aweetly; 
then  we  had  a  second  in  another  flute.  A  little  after  tsittoo 
we  retired  to  our  pallets. 

Doctor  Pitcher  obligingly  handed  me  his  thermometer 
this  morning.  I  shall  therefore  note  the  temperature  at  sua* 
rise  and  sun*set,  because,  in  general,  I  shall  then  be  on  tha 
shore.  At  noon  I  cannot  give  it  accurately,  unleaa  we  should 
happen  to  be  on  land,  which  will  rarely  happen.  The  ra* 
flection  of  heat  from  the  water,  and  that  arising  from  elevaa 
bodies  would  prevent  me  from  ascertaining  the  temperataia 
correctly  in  the  caiioe. 

AifimlBy,  Mg  151*. 
Morning  damp  and  cloudy.     About  day«bnuik  a  apriakit 
of  rain.    Thermometer,  at  sun-rise,  60^    Wind  south,  and 
fresh-— thick  fog.     Delayed  putting  out  into  the  lake  aalil 
it  should  break  away.    At  ten  oMoek  we  determined  le 
proceed.     Got  under  way  accordingly.    Tlie  fog  disport* 
ing,  we  found  ourselves  near  Point  au  Sabl^,  which  ia  the 
commencement  of  a  most  extraordinary  mountam  of  aaad| 
called  Orand  Stthli^  which  varies  in  height  from  one  hua* 
dred  to  three  hundred  feet;  and  stretches  along  the^ahore  of 
the  lake,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a  beach  of  not  more  than 
ten  feet  wide,  for  nine  mties.     This  mountain  of  sand  is  a 
great  curiosity.     It  fronts  the  lake  so  as  to  receive  its  bil- 
lows, and  the  blasts  from  the  north-east,  which  doubtless  lask 
and  sweep  over  its  swelling  sides,  in  those  seasons  when 
this  wind  prevails,  but  which  have  served  only  to  unite  the 
particles  of  which  it  is  composeii,  until  it  shows  a  front  like 
a  rock.    Its  colour  is  in  general  yellow,  and  scarcely  a  sprig 
of  verdure  is  to  be  seen,  save  here  and  there,  in  some  of  ill 
chasms,  made  by  the  running  over  of  the  water  from  tbt 
world  above,  where  may  be  seen  a  few  shrubs  of  evergreeo, 
^  and  some  long  grass.    Never,  surely,  was  any  thing  so  bkik 
or  so  barren.    We  went  ashore,  and  resolved  on  attempUof 
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this  ^aiif;eroiif  and  sloping  height    We»  (Mr.  9.,  myttit, 
and  Ben,)  began  to  ascend  this  steep,  and  went  up  by  press- 
ing our  feet  and  hands  into  the  sand.    When  about  two  hun* 
dred  feet  up,  a  portion  of  the  mountain,  (about  twenty  feet 
square,)  breaking  loose,  began  to  slide  down  with  me  towards 
tlie  lake.     I  crossed  the  breach  diagonally  and  got  on  a  part 
that  was  firmer.     I  had  not  been  there  long,  nor  ascended 
more  than  twenty  feet,  when  that  gave  way  also.     I  made 
another  attempt,  and  found  this  to  yield,  whilst  above  me, 
and  in  the  line  of  my  ascent,  a  large  projection  shot  out  some 
ten  feet  over  my  head,  when  I  resolved  to  return.     Mr.  S. 
and  Ben  found  firmer  footing,  and  reached  the  top.     From 
where  I  %vas  the  canoe  looked  like  a  toy,  and  the  men  in  it 
like  Lilliputians.    Mr.  S.  reported  the  view  into  the  lake 
from  the  top  to  be  grand;  and  tlie  appearance  of  the  country 
back  of  it  to  be  sandy,  and  level,  and  hard  almost  as  a  rock^ 
and  covered  sparingly  with  the  usual  growth  of  these  parts— 
pine— spruces-arbor  vitae,  and  aspen.     Doctor  Wolcott,  in 
1820,  discovered  a  small  lake  of  pure  water  a  little  back  of 
those  hills.. 

The  water  in  the  lake .  reflected  all  this  great  mountain 
like  a  mirror,  whilst  from  our  canoe  the  rocks  at  the  bottom 
were  seen  as  distinctly  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  as  if  they 
had  been  on  the  beach.  Nothing  can  be  more  pellucid  than 
this  water;  and  nothing  sweeter  to  drink« 

On  the  extreme  western  termination  a  beautiful  blufi*  strikes 
out  somewhat  angularly  into  the  lake.    It  is  the  same  that  we 
saw  from  the  Grand  Marais.  This  bluff  is  covered  with  pine 
and  other  trees  of  this  species.     There  are  two.  immense 
exceptions  on  the  right  and  left  of  a  ravine  which  divides 
the  bluff  in  the  centre,  and  where  nothing  grows.     It  was 
the  light  colour  of  these  barren  sandy  spots  that  made  this 
bluff  so  plainly  visible  from  the  Marais.    These  spbts  appear    * 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  nature,  whilst  all  around  is  co- 
vered! with  a  rerrc:»hing  green,  which  forms  an  agreeable  con- 
trast to  the  Stiharruh  that  we  had  just  passed.     Here  we 
took  leave  ol  thb  picture  of  desolation  and  barrenness,  and 
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XfOfUfiti  up  the.hke  along  a  tract  of  more  fertile  eountrjr,, 
where  the  maple  grows  for  twelve  miles,  when  we  arrived 
at  the  commencement  of  the  PortailU  of  the  French,  or,  mm 
they  have  bcea  since  called,  Pictured  roek$.  This  begin- 
ning is  in  the  Doric  rock,  which  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
line  t>f  towers  and  battlements  which  compose  this  grand 
display  of  the  Pictured  rocks;  and  seems  to  have  been  sent 
in  advance  to  announce  to  the  voyagcur  tlic  surprising  and 
appalling  grandeur  which  awaits  him  ahead.  We  passed, 
this  Doric  rock  about  one  hundred  yards,  and  landed.  Our 
barges,  as- usual,  behind.  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  going  to 
examine  it  I  have  two  perfect  views  of  it— even  to  the 
shrubs  that  grow  about  it  One  is  a  front  view,  taken  by, 
Mr.  Lewis  from  the  lake,  and  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
it;  the  other  is  a  nearer  and  oblique  view,  taken  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  a  pine  tree  that  rests  on  a  rock, 
which  is  at  least  eighty  feet  high,  and  large  in  pro|)ortion, 
say  ten  feet-^and  which  sends  two  roots  over  the  rock  into 
tiie  earth  beneath,  and  derives  its  nourishment  and  support, 
from  these  alone. 

.The  Doric  rock  rests  on  a  basement  of  sand  stone,  with 
irregular  step-like  ledges  of  tlio  same  miterial,  three  in 
number,  going  from  it  into  tlie  lake,  and  stands  about 
twelve  feet  back  of  a  per|)endicular  line  drawn  from  the  last 
step.  From  the  water  to  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  rock, 
is  about  thirty  feet;  and  from  the  base  to  its  top,  it  is  about 
forty  feet  The  centre  of  the  covering,  or  arch,  is  about 
tliree  feet  thick — ^and  where  it  rests  on  the  pillarS|  about 
twelve.  From  the  floor  to  tlie  centre  of  the  arch,  is  about 
thirty-seven  feet  Between  the  second  pillar  of  the  south- 
west,  or  right  of  the  view,  and  a  thinl  colunm  in  the  rear, 
not  visible  from  this  point  of  view,  (1  write  this  on  the  lake, 
whilht  Mr.  L.  is  sketching,)  is  an  altur;  and  to  the  right  of 
Uiat  again,  an  urn— the  urn  is  in  the  drawing.  The  place 
aecms  to  luive  been  provided  by  nature  for  a  place  of  of^u^ 
ing,  whether  to  Diana,  or  which  of  tlie  gods  or  goddessesi 
tlicro  are  no  means  of  ascertaining.  A  beautiful  ta*o  rises 
29 
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out  of  the  Tery  centre  of  the  areh|  which  is-prefenred  in  the 
drawing  with  gtca^i  accuracy. 

I  found,  on  examining  this  rock,  which  I  did  in  all  itf 
parts,  that  the  Indiana  had  used  it  aa  a  place  of  reaort^-for 
the  ashca  of  their  fires  were  yet  in  several  places  within  it 

When,  or  for  what  purpose  this  rock  was  thus  fancifully 
formed,  no  man  living  can  tell.  There  are  no  records  which 
contain  the  secret  It  is  among  the  wondera  of  nature,  and 
seems,  with  other  like  evidences,  to  attest  the  truth  of  what 
has  been  often  asserted  before,  that  this  globe  has  been  the 
theatre  of  violently  contending  elements,  of  whose  fury  we 
can  'now  imagine  but  little,  and  which,  under  the  direction 
of  Him  who  holds  them  all  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  have 
long  since  been  confined  there,  and  ceased  their  mighty 
alrifc.  That  water  has  been  the  agent  of  all  this  variety, 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt.  Its  marks  are  perfect  But  the 
floods,  tired  of  lifting  their  heads  so  high,  are  content  in  this 
age  of  tlie  world,  to  lash  the  bases  of  these  towering  eleva- 
tions. Where  they  have  retired  is  a  secret,  known  only  to 
Him  who  created  them. 

One  of  our  voyagcurs,  %vho  attended  us  in  the  examina- 
tion of  this  wonderful  rock,  on  being  asked  what  he  thought 
of  it,  answered — *^Gotl  is  puhsunt P* 

Thermometer  at  sun-down,  67^.  The  west  is  clouded  over, 
tnd  it  thuntlcrs. 

Smilay^  July  1G/A.  (T.  iun^rhef  59\) 
Our  company  preceded  us  to  pass  along  the  coast  of  the 
Pictured  rocks,  and  make  the  tra\'erse  to  Grand  island  l)e« 
fore  the  air  should  stir  in  the  morning,  or  tlie  lake  get 
in  motion.  For  to  be  off  the  line  of  these  Pictured  rocks 
ip  heavy  barges,  and  the  wind  blowing  hard  from  the  north, 
or  north-west,  there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of  escaping. 

We  took  Mr.  L.  in  our  canoe  in  place  of  Ben,  (who  was 
^nsfcrred  to  one  of  the  barges,)  to  take  some  sketches  of 
ll^e  Pictured  rocks.  We  embarked  a  little  after  sun^rise, 
and  foon  reached  the  angle  of  a  rock  which  commences  this 
long  line  of  awful  grandeur.     It  is  wall-like,  and  perpendi- 
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cttlUTf  and  higher  than  the  capitol  at  Washini^ton.    It  makef 
a  sharp  angle,  the  edge  of  %vh1ch  is  aa  well  defined  u  the 
north  or  any  other  corner  of  that  splendid  building.    It  slag* 
gers  one's  faith  to  believe  that  any  thing  short  of  architce* 
tural  skilly  and  human  hands,  could  finish  ofl*  such  an  angle. 
On  turning  it,  a  semi-circular  formation,  like  the  half  of  m 
immense  dome,  commences,  the  radius  of  which  is  not  short 
of  three  hundred  yards.    The  surface  is  smooth,  and  stained 
in  places  %vith  an  iron*hrown  colour,  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  drip  of  water  from  above,  and  an  oozing  of  it  from  nu* 
mcrous  little  cracks  in  its  sides.     These  rocks  are  about 
tliree  hundred  feet  high.    Many  of  them  rest  on  arches,  snd 
all  of  them,  ivhether  on  arches  or  columns,  or  unbroken  at 
tlieir  base,  rise  immediately  out  of  the  lake.     They  do  not 
run  their  whole  extent  of  twelve  miles  on  a  straight  line,  but 
have  more  the  appearance  of  an  irregular  (cheHon-rior  a  milo 
they  will  be  thrown  regularly  back,  and  continue  a  solid 
wall,  on  a  nearly  straight  line,  for  a  mile  or  two,  then  fall 
back  again,  or  advance.     At  one  .point,,  one  of  these  huge 
rocks  juts  far  out  into  the  lake,  but  without  losing  its  con« 
nexions  with  those  upon  its  right  and  left,  and  resembles  a 
easlle  with  its  towers  and  battlements,  and  embrazures.     It 
would  seem  to  have  been  put  out  tints  in  advance  to  protect 
the  interior  Ihie  of  walls  upon  its  right  and  leO,  and  to  have 
been  buill  by  giant?*! 

We  had  Only  got  fairly  out,  and  in  view  of  these  wonder- 
ful formations,  and  in  the  deep  and  green  looking  water  of 
the  lake,  with  Urand  i.Hlnnd  .stretching  out  obliquely  to  our 
right,  when  the  wind  freshened,  and  the  swells  began  to 
roll  in  upon  these  rock-bound  shores,  and  dash  and  foam  at 
their  bases!  The  re-action  from  this  commotion  drove  us 
further  out  into  the  lake;  there  we  were  met  with  increasing 
billows,  which  stilled  the  chaunting  of  our  voyageurs,  and 
put  them  to  tlie  exercise  of  their  skill  in  preserving  tliem* 
selves  and  us.  I  noticed  when  a  wave  larger  than  the  rest 
was  about  to  be  met,  their  paddles  were  instantly  suspended, 
and  the  canoe  allowed  to  pitch  over  it  with  as  little  onward 
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raolion  as  possible. .  I  soon  discovered  the  object  wss  to 
avoid  driving  her  under  the  succeeding  wave,  which,  on 
account  of  her  being  so  sharp,  would  have  been  done,  had 
the  suspension  in  paddling  not  been  observed.     Thus  sta« 
tionary,  she  rose  over  the  %vaves  that  would  meet  her  when 
instantly  tlic  paddles  would  ply  again.     But  with  all  this 
precaution  the  swells  would  dash  over  us,  and  made  it  ne* 
ccssary  for  the  sponge  to   be   kept  constantly  employed. 
TIicm;  canoes  are  bailed  by  means  of  a  sponge,  large  enough 
to  take  up  a  quart  or  half  gallon  of  water  at  a  time.     The 
barges  were  just  in  view,  inclining  over  to  the  western  end 
of  Grand  island,  and  about  five  miles  ahead.     They  had  got 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  billows,  their  force  being  now.brokcn 
by  Grand  island.     I  confess  I  felt  some  apprehensions!     No 
one  spoke.     To  make  the  shore  was  not  possible;  to  have 
attempted  it  would  have  been  certain  destruction;  and  the 
cast  end  of  Grand  island  was  at  least  ten  miles  distant     We 
had  no  alternative  but  to  keep  on  our  course.     In  an  hour 
we  were  in  still  water,  when  our  voyageurs,  all  wet,  and 
ourticU-cs  also,  except  where  our  great  coats  guarded  us,  be* 
gan  to  chatter  again,  and  \yxss  their  jokes  u|ion  the  bowman, 
in  whose  face  many  a  swell  had  brokcti  in  making  this  tra* 
verse. 

The  appearance  of  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Grand  is- 
hnd,  in^  going  up  between  it  and  the  Pictured  rocks,  is 
strikingly  magnificent,  not  only  in  regard  to  its  extent,  but 
to  the -mimic  cities  that  line  its  shores,  and  high  up  above 
the  lake.  The  appearance  would  deceive  any  one  who  did 
not  know  the  island  was  not  inhabited.  Huildings,  of  va- 
rious forms  and  dimensions,  api>earing  to  l>e  of  stone,  and 
brick,  and  wood,  with  spires  and  steeples,  are  as  regularly 
shewn  in  this  distance  of  ten  miles,  as  if  they  were  real; 
and  serve  not  a  little  to  soothe  one,  even  with  a  knowledge 
that  all  this  is  owing  to  the  broken  up  rocks,  similar  in  their 
clianctor  to  the  portailU\  or  pictured  rocks,  opposite  to 
Ihcm;  because  the  Huicy  will  not  let  go  its  hold  of  images 
or  domestic  life,  and  tlie  pleasures  of  the  social  state.     I 
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could  not  keep  my  e)^  ofT  Uicse  deceptious  vjpipturmnecBp 
nor,  for  the  life  of  me,  distnira  Uiosc  feelings  of  ideal  bliss, 
the  reality  of  which  would  be  so  hciglitcned|  could  we  in 
truth  bo  thus  near  the  abodes  of  men. 

It  appears  to  mc,  that  Grand  island  wu  once  connected 
with  the  main;  and  that  the  swell  of  the  lake,  propelled 
by  tlie  north-cast  winds,  and  driven  by  their  fury  diagonally 
across  the  lake,  broke  down  the  connecting  materials  of 
earth  and  rock  which  once  joined  them,  and  that  these  ma« 
tcrials  now  form,  in  part  at  least,  the  dividing  lands  between 
Green  bay  and  Lake  Superior.  The  rocks  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Grand  island,  and  those  which  form  the  pictured 
scenery  opposite,  appear  to  be  the  same.  But  this  is  spccu* 
lation,  and  not  worth  any  tiling  even  if  correct 

I  need  not  add,  that  my  liope  of  having  some  sketches 
taken  of  these  Pictured  rocks,  was  frustrated.  I  shall  real- 
ize this  on  my  return,  if  I  have  to  wait  a  week  for  a  calm 
day.  But  I  am  disappointed  .  •  •  •  .  .  Such,  however,  if 
life.  To  be  reconciled  to  one's  lot  is  the  highest  attainment 
of  man. .  Ilappineits  is  to  be  found  no  where,  where  there  if 
not  contentment;  but  where  contentment  is,  there  happiness 
is.  sure  to  be.  1  will,  therefore,  make  the  best  of  this  dif* 
appointment,  and  be  grateful  for  the  preservation  which  we 
have  exjwrienccd. •  Every  thing  is. for  the  liest— that  iS| 
with  suitable  restrictions.  For  myself,  I  am  ahvays  the 
happier  as  my  faith  is  stronger  in  this  doctrine. 

The  Pictured  rocks  terminate  opposite  the  western  end  of 
Grand  island.  For  the  whole  way,  they  arc  discoloured^ 
or  stained,  with  the  dripping  of  water  from  the  crevices  in 
their  sides,  and  are  to  the  eye  like  grey  sand  stone,  stained 
with  yellow,  and  brown,  and  even  green.  Their  tops  fringed 
for  the  whole  distance,  with  a  thick  growth  of  verdant  treeSy 
gives  a  beautiful  finish  to  their  summits. 

I  omitted  to  notice  a  sheet  of  water,  that  Oew  out  (Vem 
the  grove  near  the  Doric  rock,  of  fan-like  appcarancCi 
small  at  top,  and  widening  at  the  liottom  to  ten  feet  It 
came  over  fi*om  an  elevation  of  about  twenty  feet  aliovc  tlif 
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lake.  We  saw  several  of  these;  some  fpishing  out  ot  the 
sides  of  the  Pictured  rocks,  and  others  flying  over  from  the 
level  at  their  tops,  the  issue  of  little  streamlets  from  the 
level  country  beyond.  We  more  than  once  rested  on  our 
paddles  to  observe  these  lovely  adornings  of  a  region  other- 
wise picturesque^  but  made  more  so  by  these  cascades. 

Wc  landed  on  the  south  western  point  of  Grand  island  for 
brcakfa.st,  where  our  entire  company  had  landed  nearly  an 
hour  before  wc  overtook  them. 

This  island,  and  perhaps  tliis  very  spot,  has  been  render- 
ed famous.  The  feeling  of  chivalry  has  been  indulged  here; 
and  although  tlic  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  has  been  given 
to  the  public,  and  read,  tloubtless,  by  tliousands,  I  cannot  re- 
fu5e  it  a  place  in  this  iounial. 

It  was  in  the  year  1819»:20,  that  tiririccn  Chip|>cway 
youths  left  t)iis  island  to  go  to  war  wilh  tlieir  ancient  ene- 
my, the  Sioux;  a  war,  on  the  part  of  these  youths,  of  self- 
destruction;  their  sole  object  InMng  to  wash  away  with  their 
blood,  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  that  had  been  cas^t  upon 
their  band  by  others  of  their  tribe,  living  higher  up  the  lake, 
and  nearer  the  seat  of  tlie  war.     Prior  to  their  setting  out, 
they  appointed  a  young  man,  a  runner,  to  accompany  them, 
and  watch  the  result  of  their  enterprizc,  and  in  the  event  of 
their  destruction,  to  hasten  back  %vith  the  tidings  of  it.    They 
advanced  into  the  enemy's  country;  and  soon  after  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  four  times  their  strength.     They  immedi- 
ately selected  their  ground,  and  directing  the  youth  to  take  ti 
position  from  which  he  could  see  the  battle,  made  tlieir  on- 
set   It  was  previously  agreed  that  after  this  they  were  to 
retreat  to  a  certain  place,  and  there  sell  their  lives  at  the 
dearest  possible  rate,  appointing  meanwhile  a  favourable  |>o- 
silion  from  which  this  young  man  might  see  them  die.     In 
the  onset,  tlicy  killed  twice  their  own  numbers;  and  then 
reUt^ated  to  their  last  intrcnchment     Enraged  at  their  loss, 
tlie  Sioux  pursued,  fcU  u|K>n,  and  amidst  great  carnage,  slew 
them  all.    The  runner  set  off  immediately  for  his  own  coun- 
try, and  making  his  way  through  the  forests,  and  down  the 
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lake,  f  rrivcd  in  safety  among  his  people,  and  told  the  stoiy 
of  these  deeds  of  daring  and  of  death.  This  jroung  man 
was  seen  by  Governor  Cass  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  soon  after 
his  return,  in  1820;  and  they  heard  him  sing  the  song  of 
the  slain,  and  recount  the  incidents  of  this  bloody  ad  venture. 

There  is  another  incident  that  is  generally  recurred  to  by 
those  who  touch  at  Grand  island.  The  North  West  Trading 
Company  once  had  an  establishment  here.  Their  clerk  was 
a  Frenchman.  The  Indians  beset  his  establishment,  and  re- 
solved to.  take  away  his  goods.  He  lK*ing  unwilling  to  sur- 
vive the  odium  of  licing  vanquished,  or  the  suspicion  of 
having  been  accessary  to  the  plunder,  drew  his  pistol  and 
shot  himself. 

Our  course,  on  turning  Grand  island,  was  nearly  north- 
west The  wind  of  the  morning  had  increased,  and  although 
the  swells  did  not  run  so  high,  owing  to  the  narrow  passage 
between  the  end  of  the  island  and  the  main,  yet  it  was  not 
so  easy  for  the  barges  to  make  head-way  against  it  We  de- 
termined, however,  to  proceed.  Our  Indians  from  the  Sault 
left  our  encampment  near  the  Doric  rock,  in  company  with 
the  barges,  early  in  the  morning.  Instead  of  landing  at 
Grand  island,  they  paid  a  visit  to  some  of  their  friends 
whose  village  was  on  the  opposite  shore.  But  before  ive 
embarked,  they  joined  us,  dressed  and  ptiintcd.  On  asking 
the  reason  of  this,  I  was  informed  it  was  in  cohipliment  to 
their  friends  whom  they  had  just  visited. 

It  was  believed,  when  we  set  out  from  Grand  island,  that 
we  should  not  be  able,  owing  to  the  wind,  to  proceed  far.  It 
was  however  concluded  to  make  a  trading  post,  and  there  ive 
intended  to  encamp;  and  there  too  we  expected  to  find  a 
village  of  Indians.  On  landing,  however,  we  found  nolliing 
but  a  log  house,  in  which  the  trader  conducts  his  business^ 
when  there.  It  was  empty.  He  had  gone,  it  was  supposed, 
after  his  supplies.  The  Indians  had  decamped.  The  place 
was  in  a  clearing  of  about  three  acres  of  ground,  surrounded 
with  thick  forests  and  the  lake.  We  concluded  to  proceed 
further.     The  barges  were  not  in  sight,  but  we  expected 
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they  would  OTcrUke  us  before  night,  as  it  is  usual,  except  in 
storms,  for  the  wind  to  fall  towards  evening;  and  we  con* 
eluded  also  to  wait  for  them  some  few  miles  ahead.     We 
had  not  proceeded  more  than  two  miles  along  the  shore  of 
the  main  land,  before  we  overtook  four  barges  that  had  left 
the  Sault  two  days  before  we  did,  with  the  Innly  of  the  pro- 
visions for  the  treaty.     They  were  behind  a  point  of  land, 
and  had  been  six  miles  further  ahead,  but  were  driven  back 
by  head  winds;  and  this  point  aflbrded  the  needed  shelter. 
Tliey  were  deeply  laden  with  flour,  in  bags,  and  pork,  in  bar* 
Tcls,  and  caution  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  former  from 
getting  wcu     We  kept  on — and  proceeding  about  six  miles, 
put  into  La  Riviere  aux  Trains  for  a  few  moments,  to  give 
time  for  the  barges  to  overtake  us:  but  not  seeing  them,  we 
continued  on  to  Laughing  Fish  river,  and  arrived  there  at  five 
o'clock,  p.  M.     A  bird  greeted  our  landing  with  its  song.     I 
loved  the  little  warbler,  and  regretted'  its  solitude.     We  sur* 
vcyed  the  shores  and  found  them  not  very  favourable  for  en- 
camping*  and  the  air  filled  with  mosquitos.     At  that  moment 
we  saw  the  barges  coming  round  the  point  behind  which  the 
provision  boats  had  taken  shelter.     Their  direction  was  on* 
ward.     We  embarked,  and  boUi  ourselves  and  the  barges 
followed  the  curvature  of  the  lake,  and  along  its  shores,  for 
four  or  five  miles  further,  when  we  landed  and  encam|ied 
for  the  night — having  advanced  to-day  not  over  thirty-six 
miles. 

The  shores  of  this  curvature  of  the  lake,  beginning  at 
Laughing  Fish  river,  are  low,  and  formed  of  yellow  sund 
stone,  broken  up  into  [>ieces  of  from  five  to  twenty  inches 
square,  and  these  are  formed  into  a  kind  of  ridge,  from  fivo 
to  ten  feet  high,  having  been  driven  up  against  the  bank 
by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  All  beyond  is  a  flat  countryi  fill* 
cd  with  pines,  and  as|)en,  and  spruce. 
Thermometer  at  sun*down,  C7*. 
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Momtajf^  \7tk  Julg.    T^  nmrin^  60*. 

We  had  rain  last  highl,  and  a  cloudy,  but  calm  morning. 
The  stillness  of  the  lake,  and  the  prospect  of  fair  weather, 
whith  opened  upon  us  soon  after  we  were  under  way,  in- 
duced us  to  make  the  traverse  of  tliis  bay,  for  it  may  be  ao 
termed.  To  have  followed  its  curvature,  would  have  added 
many  miles  to  our  distance,  as  the  point  which  forms  one  of 
its  capes,  of  which  that,  behind  which  were  the  provision 
barges  is  the  other,  cannot  be  much  short,  if  any,  of  thirty 
miles  in  length.  In  the  direction  of  the  end  of  this  point, 
a  new  prospect  o|)cns  to  us.  The  shores  of  the  lake  rise 
gradually  out  of  it,  and  continue  rising,  till  in  the  distance 
irregular  and  rolling  mountains  are  formed,  resembling  tho 
blue  ridge,  and  veiled  in  a  mist  as  blue  as  that  for  which  it 
is  indebted  for  its  name.  When  about  ten  miles  from  our 
encampment,  in  the  direction  of  our  traverse,  and  on  near- 
ing  Presque  isle,  we  stopjied  on  some  rocks  which  rose  out 
of  the  lake.  They  are  barren.  Seagulls  make  their  nests 
in  their  clefts,  and  the  waves,  and  the  winds,  and  these 
birds  are,  except  now  and  then,  their  only  visitors. 
Granitic  in  their  composition,  we  saw  we  had  goC  into  a 
region  where  rocks  are  in  situ.  Hitherto  we  had  seen 
nothing  granitic,  except  the  pebbles  that  were  upon  the 
shore,  and  which  were  all  evidently  out  of  place.  Some 
five  miles  further  on,  we  arrived  at  the  granite  point  of 
Mr.  Schoolcraft.  As  we  neared  tliis  point,  and  for  tlie  first 
time  since  we  left  the  Sault,  we  saw,  in  tlie  distance,  some ' 
Indians  on  the  lake  in  a  canoe,  fishing;  and  the  smoke  fcom 
their  fires  on  shore,  where  doubtless  were  their  lodges. 
This  bay  is  alive  with  fish,  principally  trout  They  keep 
the  otherwise  smooth  surface  of  the  water  in  a  ripple, 
coming  up  after  flies.  We  are  without  hooks  and  lines, 
else  we  might  doubtless  take  them  in  any  quantity.  The 
first  we  hive  had,  was  a  fine  one  brotight*to  us  last  evening 
by  one  of  our  Indians.  They  had  received  a.  present  trom 
their  friends  that  morning,  op|>osiie  Grand  island,  of  several. 
The  best  fish  was  fcloclcd,  snd  sent  by  tho  voting  man  of 
J?0 
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their  pftrty»  who  walked  ^'ith  it  dclihertteljr  up  to  the 
Governor  and  laid  it  at  his  fcet|  and  turned  and  went  back 
to  his  companions,  witlH>iit  littering  a  word.  This  is  the 
Indian  custom.  Poor  fellows,  it  was  all  they  had  to  show 
us  that  they  respected  our  attentions  to  them,  and  it  was 
truly  a  most  acceptable  present. 

Hitherto  our  horizon  has  been  limited.  The  shores  have 
been  f^nerally  monotonous,  and,  except  the  Grand  Sabl6 
and  the  Pictured  rocks,  and  a  few  other  places,  level.  Now 
the  ^cne  has  changed ;  and  allhough  the  mountains  rise  into 
peaks,  and  roll  and  vary  in  an  almost  endless  succession, 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see^  and  afford  so  much  gratification 
to  the  beholder,  they  are  all  barren,  and  thinly  clad  with 
stintctl  growths  of  pine,  and  cedar,  and  hemlock,  and  which 
is  not  suHicient  to  cover  their  granitic  nakedness.  It  is 
their  diversity,  and  the  change  we  ex|icriencc  in  looking 
out  upon  nature,  and  not  their  richness  or  fertility  tliat 
charms  us  so.     So  it  will  be;  for 

**  Vark'lj**  the  vcr>  spice  of  life,  Uut  gives 
It  ili  flavor.*^ 

The  eye  has  lieen  confined  by  low  flat  shores,  fringed 
witli  wood.     It  could  not  pass  thene,  and  these  have  gene* 
rally    bound<^d    our    vision.      Here    the    uiiprisoned    eye 
parses  out  into  the  distance,  and  roves  delighted  over  iin« 
mcniie  tracts  of  undulating  country,  until  the  sight  loses  it- 
self in  tlie  blue  mists  that  cover  tlic  summits  of  tlie  far 
distant  hills.     Four  small  and  lieautifully  curved  bays,  of  a 
mile  across,  with  precipitous  and  barren  capes  of  granite,  arc 
indented  along  this  shore;  and,  as  if  to  diversify  the  scene^ 
a  little  island,  not  lurger  than  twice  the  size  of  our  canoe, 
sits  uul  in  the  lake,  about  three  miles  from  Granite  point, 
and  north-east  Irom  it,  covered  with  verdure;  whilst  ano*' 
ther,  and  of  granite,  near  the  shore  of  the  fourth  bay,  is 
without  any  covering,  save  three  or  four  little  pines  that 
grow  out  of  the  crevic  s,  and  some  creeping  vines  which 
are  unable,  even  on  tlie  surface  where  Uiey  run,  to  cover  its 
nakedness. 
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We  were  about  three  miles  in  advance  ef  the  barfea«  and 
doul)Mnf(  Granite  point,  landed  for  breakfast.  We  had  not 
been  long  on  tlie  shore  before  the  north-east  wind  blew  with 
great  earnestness.  The  swell  of  tlie  lake  instantly  eom* 
mcnced  its  roar  upon  the  shore,  and  the  waters  to  rise.  It 
rained.  We  removed  our  tent  nearer  the  bank,  and  eross- 
ing  the  isthmus,  which  is  not  over  two  hundred  yards, 
ascertained  that  the  Governor  had  perceived  it  to  be  im- 
practicable to  follow  us  by  doubling  the  point,  and  wu 
making  for  a  landing  on  the  western  side  of  it  In  an  hour 
after  he  crossed  over.  The  wind  now  blew  quite  a  gale. 
It  was  well  they  had  not  got  the  barges  round  the  point,  as 
there  is  no  shore  here  Upon  which  they  could  have  been 
safe.  As  to  our  canoe,  two  men  can  pick  it  up  and  take  it 
any  whore.  It  was  now  eleven'  o'clock,  and  we  had  not 
yet  breakfasted.  I  need  not  add  that  our  appetites,  whetted 
by  tlie  motion  of  our  boats  and  the  lake  air,  enabled  us  to 
make  a  keen  cut  into  our  boiled  corn  and  potatoes,  and  that 
a  little  tea  and  crackers  were  hifrhly  refreshing.  We  en- 
joyed this  meal  on  the  bank  and  under  the  trees,  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  I  he  point  where  the  Governor  and  the 
military  had  made  their  landlni;. 

I mmcc' lately  after  breakfast.  Dr.  Pitcher,  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
and  myself  proceeded  to  explore  the  point  About  midway 
between  its  junction  with  the  main  land  and  its  termination, 
it  is  narrowed  to  al>out  fifteen  feet,  and  here  it  must  soon 
open  and  let  the  water  of  the  lake  pass,  making  that  which 
is  now  Grant fc  point f  Graiiite  iV/i/m/;  and  at  no  distant 
day,  the  layers  of  yellow  sand  stone,  that  lie.ovier  the  gra- 
nite, will  themselves  l)e  washed  away  by  the  waves,  and 
leave  the  original  formation  a  naked  rock,  or,  |)erhaps,  clus- 
ters of  rocks,  like  those  we  visited  in  our  approach  to  this 
point  These  clusters  were  doubtless  once  united  to  the 
main,  and  covered  with  pine  and  the  growth  of  tliis  region, 
but  which  at  last,  on  being  deprived  of  their  secondary  for- 
mation, and  of  tlie  connecting  materials  which  united  them 
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to  the  Duioy  Htand  out  now  in  perfect  and  irremediable  bar* 
rcnness. 

ITaving  with  some  labour  clambered  up  the  elevation 
which  commences  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the 
main  to  the  end  of  the  point— the  whole  length  of  the  point 
being  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile— we  found  ourselves 
antidst  the  ruins  of  fallen  trees,  and  undergrowth,  and  on 
mo5s  so  soft  to  the  tread,  that  it  felt  velvety  to  the  foot,  with 
here  and  there  a  point  of  granite  high  up  among  the  trees, 
darkened  over  by  the  motf)ture,and  discoloured  by  the  drip 
from  the  leaves  of  the  surrounding  foliage.     The  ground  on 
what  appeals  from  the  lake  to  lie  the  crown  of  the  point, 
and  of  a  conical  figure*  is  full  of  ravines,  and  a  good  deal  of 
toil  is  rec|uired-to  be  expended  in  descending  and  ascending 
before  we  reach  the  rocky  projections  into  the  lake,  which 
begin  to  grow  bare  at  some  hundred  yards  all  round  its  eas- 
tern and  northern  terminations.     And  here  huge  rocks,  split 
into  chasms,  into  which  the  surge  of  the  lake  enters,  but  to 
recoil  from  the  onset,  and  to  demonstrate  how  immoveable 
is  the  harrier  against  which  these  ceaseless  attacks  are  made, 
fitand  lM)ldly  out.     Descending  from  rock  to  rock  for  aliout 
thirty  feet,  1  seated  myself  on  a  ledge  that  projected  far  out 
into  the  lake  to  survey  the  scenery,  and  contemplate  the 
motion  of  the  waters  that  in  towering  waves  would  roll 
agnihst  these  rocks  as  if  asleep,  and  unconscious  of  their 
approaching  destiny,  till  awakened  by  the  shock  of  the  con* 
tact,  when  they  vvould  mount  high  in  air;  and  fall  back 
broken  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  be  swallowed  up  by  their 
successors,  which,  on  reaching  tlie  same  points,  met  with  the 
same  overthrow.     I  had  been  observing  these  waves  for 
some  minutes,  when  a  mother  duck  with  her  brood  of  young- 
lings, ten  or  twelve  in  number,  and  which  appeared  to  be 
only  a  few  days  old,  swam  out  from  behind  a  projection 
of  a  rock  where  the  water  was  comparatively  still.    She  was, 
on  seeing  me,  greatly  alarmed,  and  quacked,  and  with  both 
feet  and  wings  made  her  way  into  the  lake,  and  on  getting 
ahead  of  her  brood,  would  turn  back  and  flap  her  wings  on 
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the  water,  and  then  away  ai;ain,  till  presently  I  only  miw  her 
as  ahe  would  mount  over  the  top  of  the  wave,  and  her  little 
family  looking  like  small  corks  on  the  billows.  DorU^r  P. 
and  Mr.  S.  returned  by  another  route.  When  I  had  claun* 
bcred  up  from  my  rock  of  observation,  they  were  gone. 

.  Mineralogists  tell  us  that  granite  forms  the  foundationii  of 
our  earth;  and  that  it  is»  as  we  know  it  to  be,  oflen  seen  hiffjh 
up  in  the  clouds.  Wc  need  require  no  more  auhntanfiftl 
foundation.  The  world  is  secure  whilst  upon  such  ever-dur* 
ing  materials— nor  havo  we  cause  to  feur  until  He  shall  iipealV, 
whose  woni  can  dissolve  them  into  air,  or  transmute  them 
into  fire. 

The  little  emerald  isle  to  which  I  just  referred  as  sitting 
out  in  the  lake,  is  in  a  duo  north*east  direction  from  this 
point,  and  on  a  line  with  it  Its  distance  from  the  point  on 
this  direct  line,  is  about  three  miles.  I  think  it  likely  that 
this  point  was  once  joined  to  it — and  that  the  same  process 
that  is  now  going  on  to  separate  the  present  point  from  the 
main,  severed  that  island  from  its  connexion  with  it 

There  goes  into  the  interior,  from  the  north-eastern  side 
of  Granite  point,  a  little  river.  Our  tents  and  canoe  are  on 
its  south  bank,  and  about  one  hundred  yards  from  it  Its 
mouth  is  only  about  fifteen  feet  wide;  and  this  is  open  or 
shut,  or  large  or  small,  just  as  the  lake  and  the  winds  shall 
please.  For,  as  is  the  case  with  the  mouths  of  nrost  of  the 
rivers  I  have  seen,  a  wind,  if  it  be  strong  or  slormyt  and 
if  it  blow  transversely  across  their  moutlis,  always  shuts 
them  up  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent;  and  when  the  winds 
fall,  and  the  waves  retire,  the  water  comes  down  from  the 
river  with  accelerated  force,  clears  away  the  sand  and  stones, 
and  opens  them  again. 

I  concluded  to  cross  over  this  little  river,  for  the  purpose 
ef  taking  a  view  of  Granite  point,  from  a  point  of  land  a  lit- 
tle further  up  the  lake,  and  to  decide  upon  the  best  point 
from  which  to  take  a  sketch.  I  called  for  one  of  the  voy- 
ageurs  to  take  me  over.  By  the  way,  I  am  not  certain  that 
I  have  mentioned  that  our  mode  of  getting  in  and  out  of  the 
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c9noc  is  upon  the  bncks  or  our  voynjeciira.     The  reamn  \Uf 
the  canoe  cannot  he  run  u|)on  the  ahorc  without  cmkin)i;eriHg 
licr«  no  thin  is  the  Imrk,  nnci  so  slinrht  anrf  Trail  are  tho  ma- 
terials of  which  she  is  made.     She  is  roundnl  to«  j^ncrnllVf 
'With  her  side  to  the  shore,  when  two  men  jumptiut  and  hold 
licr  by  the  bow  and  stern,  and  the  rest  come  alotic«ii(to  to 
receive  us  on  their  backs.     We  get  in  after  the  sa»nc  fish- 
ion.      Sometimes,  when  the  lake    is   calm  and    the   sliore 
smooth  sand,  the   canoe  is  run  gently  on,   how  foromost, 
Avhen  we  walk  over  it,  and  step  out.     The  manner  of  fast- 
en! n|r  the  canoe  out  from  the  shore,   is  hy   means  of  two 
poles,   the  heavy  ends  of  which  are  placed  on  the  beach, 
whilst  the  li);titer  entls  are  made  to  tc<  on  the  bow  and 
stern,  and  tied  there.     Here  the  canoe  rides  while  we  eat. 
ISut   when  a  landing  is  made  for  the  night,  the  loading  is 
taken  out,  and  tlie  canoe  placed    bottom  upwards  on    the 
shore.     Hut  I  have  forgotten  the  adventure  across  the  river. 
On  calling  the  voyageurs,  I  found  they  had  gone  across  tho 
isthmus  to  see  the  l>iirgenien.     Ken  who  was  washing  some 
towels  in  the  river  close  by,  hearing  my  call,  came  to  in- 
quire what  was  my  pleasure.     On  learning  my  object,  he  «in- 
swcred  witli  a  brisk  air,  **!'ll  take  you  over,  sir.  '*     So  taking 
his  position  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  where  the  s:ind 
from  having  l)ecn  well  saturated  by  the  swell  of  the  lake  was 
yielding,  I  mounted  on  his  back,  when  he,  to  take  me  over 
in  uncommon  fine  style,  l)ent  forward  to  get  me  higher  up  on 
hi:^  shoulders,  that  the  water  might  not  wet  my  feet,  and  to 

• 

fix  me  more  comfortably — when,  and  at  the  moment,  the 
sand  giving  way  under  his  fu  he  pitched  forward,  and  I 
ivcnt  head  foremost  over  his  shoulders  into  the  river.  Had 
this  snnirrset  licen  cut  by  the  Governor,  or  any  other  me^n- 
her  of  our  party,  I  should  have  lieen  sure  to  have  entered 
it  in  my  journal;  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  I  should 
omit  it  iM^caUse  it  hap|)ened  to  me. 

When  I  rose,  and  had  got  the  water  out  of  my  eyes 
eiinu«4!i  to  sii*,  Ben  was  l)efore  me  in  an  attitude  of  horror! 
II 15  arms  were  extended,  his  fingers  spread,  and  his  eyes 
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and  mouth  wide  open!  ^^Mcrcy!*'  he  exclaimed,  ^'mereyy 
air;  I  was  afraid  your  neck  was  hrokc!**  1  could  with  diffi- 
culty reaist  the  inclination  I  felt  to  lauf^h  at  my  own  pliKhtf 
and  wlicn  I  aaw  the  hnrrora  into  which  it  had  thrown  Hcnt 
it  wna  Htill  more  diHicult.  *Mndeed,  air«.l  am  aorry  for  it; 
but'* — No  matter^  Iten;  I  only  have  proof  that  you  liavo 
yet  to  learn  how  to  ferry  me  over  a  stream.  lie  insisted 
on  another  trial;  so  after  I  got  into  dry  apprel,  1  gave  him 
the  op|>ortunity,  and  he  took  mc  over  most  triumphantly. 
Thermometer,  sun-down,  57®. 

Tue»ilay^  Juty  18.     T.  nmrUt^  52^ 

By  the  time  we  wore  ready  to  embark,  the  barges  had 
rounded  the  point,  and  (he  foremost  was  at  least  four  milea 
ahead.  \Vc  heard  the  r^'vcilli-;  but  neither  Mr.  S.  nor  my- 
self felt  disposed  to  be  ofl*  so  early.  Ciov.  Cass  is  all  energr 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  voyage.  The  truth  is,  he  can  g^o 
to  sleep  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  him  to  turn  over; 
so  the  whole  time  he  is  in  bed,  he  is  enjoying  tliis  refreah- 
ing  guardian  of  the  night;  whilst  1  find  it  oflen  diflicuh  to 
reali^^.e  more  of  its  company  than  will  make  w\y  above  ono 
half  of  the  hours  1  am  on  my  pallet,  lie  certainly,  how- 
ever, a|)art  fnun  this,  has  in  him  a  spirit  of  enterprize  that 
stops  at  no  diHiculties,  and  regards  no  hours.  He  is  a  man 
who  will  lie  felt  wherever  he  is;  and  a  man  who  is  not,  is 
generally  tame  and  inefficient. 

The  morning,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  is  cool, 
but  calm  and  clear.  We  landed  about  eight  miles  from 
Granite  point,  and  the  wind  favouring  us,  took  a  hasty  meal 
of  tea  and  bread,  and  pushed  on  under  sail.  Our  canoe  in 
the  lead.  The  barges  in  our  rear  look  like  a  little  fleet. 
Sails  spread,  and  they  scattered  wide  out  in  tlie  lake,  a  show 
is  made  wl.ich  cannot  lie  conceived  of  unless  seen.  The 
scenery  all  along  this  shore  is  very  beautiful.  In  our  rcar» 
and  yet  visible,  is  (iranite  |mint,  and  the  towering  and  roll- 
ing hills  of  granite  in  the  re.ir  and  west  of  it  Kvery  ob- 
ject in  that  direction  is  bold  and  irregular.     An  island, 
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always  so  pretty  when  greeiii  is  in  vieW|  and  alao  one  of  tlie 
group  of  the  Huron  islands;  and  further  on  in  the  distance 
we  see,  like  blue  and  irregular  clouds  upon  the  horixon, 
point  Kewewana,  usually  called  Kewena;  and^  as  is  be* 
lievedi  away  off  to  the  right  Philipeaux  island. 

On  turning  Huron  point  (Mr.  S.  and  myself,  our  canoe 
being  yet  ahead)  we  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Huron 
islands.     Our  course  lay,  as  the  voyage  is  generally  made, 
between  them  and  the  shore,  and  to  the  eastern  side  of  point 
Kewewana.     We  accordingly  inclined  to  the  east  and  went 
out  into  the  lake,  and  finally  made  a  landing  on  the  centre 
of  the  group*  which  is  com|>osed  of  six.     They  are  distant 
from  oacli  otluT  fn>m  one  liundrtHl  yanls  to  tlm^c  i|uartersof 
a  mile,  and  range  nearly  imrnllel  with  the  shore,  in  a  north* 
cant  and  soulh-wcst  direction,  and  are  about  five  miles  tlis* 
tant  from  it,     The  north-eastern  island  is  alniut  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  long.     The  larger  ones  are  covered  with 
trees  and  foliage)  the  smaller  thin  set  with  pine  and  spruce. 
Their  com|)os(ition  is  granite.     We  broke  off  some  splendid 
specimens.     While  we  were  here  the  wind  freshened,  and 
the  barges  inclineil  before  it  farther  into  the  lake,  so  as  to 
strike  Point  Kewewana  in  the  direction  in  which  they  were 
steering,  some  twenty  miles  higher  up  than  usual.     The 
military  were  in  advance.     They  had  got  about  three  miles 
ahead  of  us  lH.*fore  we  embarked.     We  set  our  sail  and  gave 
eluce — the  Guvcruor^s  barge  being  half  a  mile  nearer  the 
shore  than  we  wito,  and  that  distance  in  advance  of  us. 
We  soon  uvurhaulrd  and  pussiMl  him.     We  took  the  wind 
frtx'ly  and  followed  in  the  tlirertion  of  the  foremost  iMirgo; 
but  M^eiitg  the  (tuvernor  was  keeping  his  course,  we  drew 
a  little  neaixT  the  wind.     The  \Vind  rresheiied.     The  swells 
rose  to  a  considerable  height     The  barges  now  were  only 
hall  seen  when  in  the  curve  of  the  wave — sontetimes,  except 
tlie  sail,  entirely  hid.     The  Governor  made  a  signal.     The 
barjre  on  our  right  took  in  her  sail  and  made  towards  land 
in  a  direct  line,  we  were  then  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
shore.     Our  canoe  seemed   to  labour;  and  as  these  frail 
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barks  fometimes  break  in  the  middle  in  pitching  over  m 
wave»  and  as  the  wind  was  still  fresheninp;,  we  concluded  te 
make  a  direct  line  for  land  also.  My  head  ached  intolertt*. 
bly.  I  felt  as  if  we  should  never  reach  the  shore,  and 
when  we  had  nearpd  it,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was 
DO  landing!  There  was  no  beach.  The  woods,  or  undcan- 
growthy  rose  out  of  the  water.  We  coasted  down  the  point 
for  several  nriiles^  and  at  last  made  a  landing,  but  found  a 
difficulty  in  getting  places  for  our  tents.  The  mosquitoes 
too,  were  annoying  beyond  all  former  example.  My  hcad«> 
ache  was  occasioned  by  fatigue  in  climbing  the  rOcks  on  the 
Huron  islands,  where  I  siiw  a  little  bird  of  the  most  bcau« 
tiful  plunuigo  my  eyes  .ever  l)cheld.  It  was  not  larger  than 
a  sparrow.  Purple  neck  and  head,  golden  breast,  green 
and  blue  wings,  and  brown  tail.  It  was  a  solitary! 
Thermometer,  sunnlown,  Q0\ 

U\dnudtty%  19/A  Jtdy. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Col.  Edwards  and  Major  Whipple 
ealled  to  inquire  how  I  was,  and  to  say  that  they  never  ex- 
pected to  see  us  make  the  land,  as  our  canoe,  and  we  who 
were  in  it,  were  never  visible  except  when  on  top  of  a  wave. 
Many  times,  they  assured  me,  when  we  pitched  over  a  swelli 
they  gave  us  up  for  lost.  We,  however,  apprehended  no 
danger.  We  felt  the  buoyancy  of  the  canoe;  and  although 
the  waves  followed  us,  showing  a  most  threatening  front, 
yet  when  they  overtook  us,  we  found  ourselves  lifted  over 
tliem.  An  occasional  sea  would  break  over  vs  in  part,  but 
not  to  iUcoinmodo  us  nuicli. 

Uest  relieved  me  of  my  head-ache,  but  wo  were  not  ot 
ao  early,  as  I  wished  to  have  some  tea.  The  Imrges  pre* 
ceded  us.  We  overtook,  and  passed  them,  and  landed  tee 
miles  ahead  for  breakfast,  leaving  them  three  miles  in  our 
rear.  Day  clear  and  temperate.  Nothing  can  be  moro  anin* 
teresting  or  monotonous  than  the  shores  of  this  part  of  Point 
Kewewana.  They  are  as  evel  as  the  lake,  and  down  to  the 
water's  edge  is  a  u^niwth  of  pine  and  cedar,  and  a^pen,  and 
spruce,  &c.  Thei-e  is  hardiy  any  such  thing  as  landing,  for 
31 
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iRrant  of  a  beach.  Two  mountains  show  themselyes^  when  a 
little  out  from  the  shore,  away  off  towards  the  end  of  the 
point,  and  resemble  each  other  so  exactly,  that  we  call  them 
twins,  but  they  are  huge  ones.  They  appear,  as  you  ap- 
proach them,  to  be  three  miles  apart  In  form,  they  are 
conical,  and  lofty,  and  resemble  tlie  sugar-loaf  mountain  as 
first  seen  on  tlic  Frederick-town  road.i 

Not  a  bird  warbles  to  cheer  us.  Not  a  living  Uiing  pre- 
sents itself  to  vary  the  solitude.  Nothing  is  beard  but  the 
roar  of  the  waves  on  the  shore,  nor  seen,  but  the  forests  that 
line  it,  the  lake,  and  the  sky.  Whether  stormy  or  calm,  the 
roll  of  the  wave  is  heard.  It  never  ceases.  This  is  the 
music  of  tliese  sliorcs.  Now  and  then  Uie  cry  of  the  loon 
is  heard — but  notlung  sings,  save  in  some  places  an  occa- 
sional and  stray  warbler— 

**Some  bird  from  out  the  braVet 
Starts  into  ? oice  s  mouont,  tlivn  is  stiir*— 

and  the  mosquitoes.  Now  and  then  a  duck  is  seen  with  her 
family  of  young  ones— but  these  fly  our  approach.  No  In- 
dians—no human  beings— no  animals— -no  horses,  or  cattle, 
and  not  even  a  snake!    Is  this  suliiuder — Not  quite;  but 

To  my  ear  and  f  yo, 
A  now  detelopment  of  Deity! 


*«There  it  a  pleasure  in*  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  od  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  lake,  and  mUsic  in  its  roar." 

These  low  grounds  along  which  we  havo  been  coasting, 
and  which  constitute  two-tliirds  of  the  length  of  Point  Ke- 
inrewana,  it  being  forty-five  miles  long,  appear  to  be  alluvial. 
On  reaching  their  termination,  the  lake  turns  short  round, 
and  forms  a  bend  and  bay  of  two  miles,  then  along  the  shores 
of  the  point  thus  narrowed,  to  its  termination.  But  from 
turn,  which  is  opposite  a  spur  of  a  mountain,  the  lands 
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rtie  in  rocky  and  broken  precipices,  diaplayin^  a  grandeor, 
and  a  barrenness  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  haire  seen* 
It  is  nearly  all  rock — the  shores  are  cat  out  into  little  bays 
of  from  one  hundred  foot  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  into  many 
of  which  we  entered,  whilst  the  rocky  projections  of  the 
mountain  hung  over  us  as  if  to  threaten  us  with  destruction* 
Huge  masses  of  rocks,  that  had  parted  from  the  mountain, 
were  lying  out  in  the  lake,  some  fifty  and  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore,  between  which,  and  others,  that  formed  a 
kind  of  passage  way,  and  with  perpendicular  u'alls,  our  little 
bark  was  i^issed  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  waters^  It 
was  Kke  a  mite  in  comparison  to  these  ruptured  and  stupen* 
dous  fragments^ 

Supposing  the  military  barges  had  made  the  point  of  their 
bearing,  we  kept  on.     We  thought  we  saw  a  flag  up  on  the 
beach,  but  were  not  certain — and  just  where  these  high  and 
mountainous  projections  commence.    We  continued  on,  stop- 
ping along  these  shores,  and  looking  back,  but  without  see* 
ing  any  part  of  our  company.     Wc  picked  up  several  small 
6|>eciniens  of  cornelian,  and  calcareous  spar.    When  about 
five  miles  distant  from  tlic  turning  of  the  point,  we  came 
across  a  beautiful  cascAdc  of  about  fifty  feet  wide,  that  flew 
out  of  tl)e  mountain,  foaming,  into  the  lake.     In  coming 
over  the  rocks,  it  makes  several  pitches,  or  fMlls,  and  being 
a  l>eautiful  object,  we  penetrated  the  mountain  to  see  out  of 
what  it  came.    Ihit  tlie  way  was.  rugged,  and  we  returned. 
Near  this  cascade  is  a  beautiful  level  ground  of  half  an  acre, 
as  green  and  lovely  as  if  art  had  been  employed  to  arrange 
it     There  were  the  remains  of  two  Indiai^  lodges,  and 
around  them  various  flowers — and  among  these,  a  beautiful 
rose,  resembling  our  eglantine,  and  deliciously  sweet,  ufi/A* 
otii  a  ihorn!    How  few  of  the  blessings  of  this  world  re* 
semble  this  lohely  and  lovely  wild-flower!    Wo  waited  hera 
an  hour  for  our  company,  but  not  seeing  tliem,  resolved  on 
doubling  the  point,  and  did  so,  and  encamped  on  a  beautiful 
elevation  of  level  ground,  some  twenty  feet  above  the  lake, 
from  which  the  view  all  round  was  grand!    Nothing  visible 
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but  the  point  we  are  oh,  and  the  great  ocean  before  as,  and 
to  our  right  and  left— and  Beaver  island,  so  called,  some  two 
mile:!  from  us,  in  the  lake,  and  in  a  north-east  direction. 

Night  came  on  and  no  signs  of  our  company.     Our  fears 
were  excited,  lest  some  accident  had  happened  to  the  mill* 
tary  barges  in  making  the  wide  traverse  the  evening  before, 
and  we  felt  assured  of  this  when  the  hour  in  which  we  sup- 
posed the  Governor  would  venture  to  double  the  point,  had 
gone  by.     We  hoped  they  had  found  the  flowery  encamp- 
ing place  at  the  cascade;  and  yet  wc  feared  for  the  worst! 
Ben  had  been  keeping  a  pretty  sharp  look-out    There  was 
something  inquisitive  in    his  manner; — at    last,  on  seeing 
mc  stop  writing*  he  said — *Mo  you   think  it  safe,  sir,  to 
be  away  out  here  in  the  lake  without  the  military?'* — At 
that  moment  the  tread  of  a  foot  was  heard,  and  Ben  started 
and  looked  round  in  silence  at  the  opening  in  the  tent,  ex- 
pecting to  realize  his  fears.     But  it  was  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
who  had  been  out  examining  the  shores  of  the  point  for  peb- 
bles and  specimens.     I  replied  that  we  could  never  be  out 
of  clanger  while  in  this  unprotected  state,  and  in  such  a 
country  as  this;  as  we  did  not  know,  when  we  encam|)cd, 
but  a  band  of  Indians  might  be  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us. 
^'1  always  thought,  sir,  we  ought  to  have  brought  guns  with 
us,''  said  Ben.     ^^Why,  yes,"  said  Mr.  S.  ^^especially  as  it 
seems  we  shall  be  left  to-night  to  be  our  own  protectors."— > 
I  asked  for  a  drink  of  water.     The  tin  bucket  in  which  we 
generally  dipped  it  up  from  the  lake,  was  empty.     On  see- 
ing this,  Ben  looked  alarmed.     He  took  the  bucketand  went 
to  the  door  of  the  tent  and  listened,  for  awhile,  and  then 
stepped  quick  ofl*  to  the  shore,     lie  was  back  in  less  time 
than  I  thought  it  would  have  taken  him  to  get  there.     He 
was  manifestly  flurried.    •'What's  the  matter,  Ben?"    *«No- 
thingy  sir;  only,  to  tell  the  truth,  just  as  1  was  dipping  up 
the  water,  I  thought  I  heard  somebody;  but  I  believe  it  was 
a  stick  that  cracked  under  my  own  foot — yet  /  am  not  so 
urtain,^^     We  told  him  to  make  himself  easy — we  pre- 
sumed we  could  defend  ourselves  until  morning.     But  he 
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wai  not  titogether  quieted;  for  he  asked  afterward^  '^bow 
far  I  thou^t  the  military  were  behind  us.'* 

This  point  is  forty-five  miles  from  what  is  ealled  the  OfiCify 
a  bay  which  washes  its  shores  where  it  is  united  with  the 
main  land.  On  doubling  it,  we  shall  have  to  coast  the  aame 
distance  on  its  northern  sidc«  to  the  Portage^  the  carrying 
place  for  all  the  trade  of  this  lake,  except  such  as  goes  up  ie 
barges.  The  Indians,  and  those  who  go  in  canoes^  never 
come  round  this  point  Our  barges  must  do  so,  and  we  hare 
coasted  it  to  keep  company,  and  to  get  information.  Our 
Indiana  continued  along  the  shore  opposite  the  Huron  is- 
lands, and  crossed  the  portage.  We  shall  cross  this  carry- 
ing place  on  our  return,  as  the  Governor  means  to  return  in 
a  canoe. 

Iksidcs  the  distance,  tlicrc  is  another  reason  why  the  fn^ 
Hans  will  not  come  round  this  point.     They  have  a  tradi- 
tion of  long  standing,  perhaps  of  a  hundred  years,  that  aome 
of  their  people  once,  in  going  round  this  point,  attempted  to 
make  a  visit  to  Itcavcr  island.     They  approached  it;  when 
the  form  of  a  woman  appeared — alid  as  they  continued  to 
approach,  she  continued  to  grow,  until  her  site  liecame  so 
overpowering  and  fearful,  that  to  get  rid  of  her  awful  aspect, 
they  fled!    They  interpreted  this  appearance  into  an  inter* 
diction  of  their  right  to  approach  it  in  future— and  believing 
that  tliis  woman  held  dominion  over  all  the  beaver  on  Rewe- 
wana  point,  they  never  dared  to  disturb  these  animals  here. 
The  consequence  was,  that  when  an  old  gentleman,  yet  liv- 
ing at  the  Sault,  flrst  traversed  this  region,  some  forty  years 
ago,  the  beaver  in  the  little  lakes  and  rivers  of  this  point, 
were  countless.     They  had  been  undisturl>ed  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, or  more.     This  tradition  is  believed  by  the  Chippe- 
way  s  to  this  day,  and  acted  upon.    It  was  doubtless  a  mirage 
that  spread  out  in  that  form.     If  Ben  had  known  this,  it 
would  have  relieved  him  from  some  of  his  fears. 

I  noticed  at  the  back  of  our  tent  a  dead  tree  with  some 
hollows  in  it — and  heard  presently  the  notes  of  a  bird  that  I 
could  hardly  believe  to  be  there.    I  listened— «nd  thca  go- 
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iog  oat,  discovered  it  to  be  my  farmmte  bfue  bird!  Know- 
ing the  disposiUon  of  our  royageurs  to  kill  and  cat  what<-ver 
fell  in  their  way,  I  gave  orders  that  these  birds  were  not  it 
be  molested 

•^tttmflaH  U  m  glmee  •ftkt  wAni! 

Compar'd  with  the  speed  of  iu  t\^%^ 
Tbe  tenpcft  iiiclf  Ufn^  behind, 

And  the  swift  wioged  irrowt  of  light** 

How  insUntly  on  hearing  the  pensive  note  of  this  bird, 
was  I  in  the  room  where,  in  my  tenth  year,  the  best  of 
mothers  lay  a  corpse!  Never  shall  I  forget  the  morning  af- 
ter her  death,  when  going  into  the  room,  too  unconscious, 
alas!  of  the  mighty  loss  I  had  sustained,  I  saw  on  the  sill  of 
llic  window,  a  blue  biid.  It  uttered  its  mournful  note-  and 
flying  in,  lit  on  the  testers  of  the  bedstead— and  then  on  the 
bead-board,  and  sat  pensively  there;  and  I  gazing  at  it,  and 
wondering  what  broui^ht  it  in  that  room— when  after  appear- 
ing to  survey  my  mother,  it  flew  out^  I  went  to  ihe  win- 
dow and  saw  it  clinging  to  the  lightning  rod.  I  heard  it 
nearly  all  that  day.  That  visit  made  me  the  friend  of  that 
bird  ever  afterwards;  and  never,  in  all  my  boyish  sports, 
could  I  get  my  consent  to  shoot  one,  or  connive  at  others 
doing  it 

Point  Kewewana  is  put  down  erroneously  in  all  the  maps 
I  have  seen  of  it  Its  course  is  as  nearly  east  and  west,  as 
it  is  possible  for  it  to  be.  The  maps,  some  of  them,  show  it 
to  run  north-west  by  south-east,  and  others  north-east  and 
south-west;  but  none  of  them  place  it  east  and  west,  as  it 
ought  to  be.  \  speak  now  of  the  direction  of  its  southern 
shore.  Its  northern  is  doubtless  parallel.  I  shall  be  slble  to 
ascertain  this.     We  do  happen  to  have  a  compass  along. 

Thermometer,  at  sun-down,  57^. 

TTiursday^  QOth  July.   71  at  nm-rtBt,  63*. 
Morning,  at  sun-rise,  clear.    Anxious  about  our  company; 
and  doubtful  as  to  the  cause  of  their  delay,  and  whether  both 
barges,  or  only  one,  were  on  the  shore  of  the  indentation 
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dtt  fiwk  •r  tlie  point,  whm  m  tlMig^ 
a  isf^  wtudi  M  CAen  miles  firon  here.  Wind 
but  iraruble.  Ao  occasioiial  fog  coomieiieing  an  hoor  afle^ 
gDw-riic— then  dear  a^iiu  Our  situation,  as  to  location,  4»* 
lii^tfuL  Mr  blue  birds  keep  me  eompanjr*  We  hare,  it  im 
true,  but  one  chair,  mr  travelling  chair;  no  table,  and  bafe 
one  spoon,  and  that  a  big  one.  We  have  to  nuke  our  ten  in. 
a  tin  b«if  ket,  and  drink  it  out  of  tumblers.  Our  spoon  is  to^ 
lari^  to  stir  it,  or  to  take  off  the  tea  leaves.  But  we  use  thm 
handle.  Wc  arc  indebted  to  Uen  for  it,  who  stole  it  frona 
so.'iie  of  the  company,  neeing,  as  he  said,  they  had  enou^ 
Tvilliaut  it  Uefore  wc  got  tliis  spoon,  we  used  to  cut  sticksiv 
shelve  off  the  bark,  and  stir  our  tea,  and  our  toddy,  when  we 
hail  any,  with  tluhte.  Our  stores  will  do  for  the  present — 
but  our  voyageurs  report  that  they  have  only  some  flour  nod 
whiskey.  Wc  have  two  dozen  of  crackers,  a  bit  of  a  beePa 
tongue,  about  a  pound  of  cheese,  and  a  piece  of  dried  veni* 
son.  We  have*  on  account  of  our  voyageurs,  some  anxiety, 
besides  our  doubts  in  regard  to  the  boats  for  their  speedjr 
arrival,  as  our  stores  arc  with  them. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  were  cheered  by  the  appearance  of  the 
barges.  We  heard  the  distant  noise  of  the  short  pull  of  the 
oar,  liefore  we  saw  them.  Hut  emerging  presently  out  of 
the  log  we  saw  the  whole  group,  the  Governor  in  the  lead. 
Our  apprehensions,  like  many  of  the  anticipted  evils  of  liCo, 
and  which,  bccau!io  we  wiii  not  believe  that  *<suflScient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,'*  gave  us  concern,  were  happilj 
not  realised. 

The  cause  assigned  for  the  delay  was,  that  the  Oovemer 
had  received  wrong  information  as  to  the  ability  of  the  barges 
to  make  good  landings  short  of  a  point  which  he  knew  H 
was  not  practicable  to  reach  by  day-light  So  on  joining  the 
company  that  had  preceded  us  in  the  traverse  from  the  Hu- 
ron islands  the  day  before,  they  determined  to  remain  ther^ 
and  make  an  early  stan  this  morning.  It  was  matter  of  re* 
gret  to  all,  whon  they  found  us  so  beautifully  situated,  that 
they  had  not  encamped  with  us— and  the  more  so,  on  being 
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informed  of  the  interesting  character  of  this  point  in  a  min* 
ermloKiral  View.  We  picked  up  many  tpecimena  of  come* 
lian,  agpte,  chalcedody,  crystalized  quartz,  and  amethystine 
quartz. 

At  ten  o'clock  embarked.  I  left  the  blue  birds  with 
regret — but  with  the  belief  that  they  were  safe.  They  ap* 
peered  happy  in  feeding  and  rearing  their  young — ^for  their 
employment  consisted  in  taking  them  supplies  of  food,  and 
in  an  occasional  strain  of  their  pensive  song.  Blue  birds, 
with  us,  have  been  done  rearing  their  young  a  month  ago. 

On  coming  out  and  over  the  rocks  at  the  end  of  the  point, 
our  canoe  gnizcd  one,  which  cut  the  bark.  The  leak  was 
kept  under  by  the  sponge,  and  %ve  continued  on. 

The  termination  of  this  point  is  like  a  human  hand,  except 
that  the  intervals  are  not  so  deep,  in  proportion,  as  are  those 
between  the  fingers.    And  by  going  back  to  the  point  where 
the  flat  grounds  terminate,  and  marking  that  down,  it  will 
answer  for  Uic  thumb,  not,  however,  when  thrown  out  at  a 
right  angle  from  the  hand,  but  when  drawn  up  and  placed 
on  a  line,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  direction  of  the  fore  finger* 
These  little  curvatures  have  been  made  by  the  force  of  the 
waters  dislodging  every  thing  that  %vas  to  be  moved,  and 
leaving  the  rocks  bare  and  prominent     The  point,  across  its 
termination,  is  about  two  miles  wide.    Ten  miles  after  turn- 
ing it  %ve  came  to  a  copper  rock,  and  broke  oiT  some  spcci- 
mens,  both  carbonate  and  sulphuret     The  rock  stands  out 
some  twenty  yards  from  the  shore,  and  is  between  two 
ledges.    The  shore  is  strewed   with  pieces  of  this  rock, 
smoothed  ofl*,  and  almost  polished  by  the  waters.     Imme- 
diately after  passing  this  rock,  a  curvature  commences,  a  cut 
of  half  a  mile  deep,  into  the  |>oint,  in  shape  like  a  horse 
shoe.    We  made  the  traverse-  from  point  to  |)oint — which  is  a 
mile  and  upwards.    Stopped  at  a  rock  lying  three  miles  out 
in  the  lake.     Hundreds  of  sea-gulls  were  flying  over  it,  and 
we  wished  to  see  U)e  manner  in  which  they  made  tlieir  nests* 
On  stopping  oh  to  the  rock,  1  saw  the  head  of  one  better 
than  half  grown,  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock— 1  took  it  out,  ani 
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looking  into  the  opening,  found  only  a  few  itiekt  there*  ftnd 
nothing  in  the  form  of  a  nest  The  aet-gulla  are  web-lbot- 
ed,  and  have  a  head  and  beak  like  a  crow.  Some  are  irbiCe* 
and  aome  grey — they  vary  in  size. 

The  ducks  we  have  seen  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  one  spe- 
cies. They  are  the  saw-bill.  We  found  them  in  (anuliea, 
and  never  in  flocks.  The  mother  duck  with  her  brood  of 
young  ones — but  never  more  together.  I  have  seen  thcna 
with  two  little  ducks,  and  with  as  many  as  eighteen.  They 
appear  to  be  from  one  to  four  weeks  old.  If,  in  gettinf;  out 
of  our  reach,  any  of  the  little  ones  take  a  wrong  direction^ 
the  mother  will  instantly  flap  her  wings  on  the  water,  and 
manifest  rigns  of  great  uneasiness.  The  moment  she  be* 
comes  stationary,  they  all  gather  close  around  her,  and  when 
she  moves  oiT,  they  spread  out  as  if  to  make  room,  and  then 
away  again. 

About  tliirty  miles  from  the  turning  of  the  point  is  a  bay, 
or  curvature,  oval  in  its  figure.     It  is  a  mile  deep,  on  a  line 
drawn  from  the  centre,  extending  out  to  another  drawn  from 
its  capes;  the  capes  are  two  miles  apart     I  have  met  with 
but  one  bay  so  beautiful  as  this,  and  that  is  Presque  Isle  bay, 
.  on  Lake  Huron.     We  have  had  amygdaloid,  the  formation  - 
at  the  point,  which  I  omitted  to  mention;  and  from  the  point 
to  the  eastern  cape  of  this  bay,  where  it  ceases.    The  shores  ' 
of  the  bay  are  of  coarse  sand.    The  bay  seems  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  which  rises  behind  it,  the  highest  part  of  the  moun* 
tain  being  opposite  Uic  centre  of  the  bay,  whence  it  falls  gra- 
dually off  to  its  capes.     The  mountain  cannot  be  less  than 
two  hundred  feet  high,  and  is  of  gradual  ascent,  all  thick 
set  with  trees,  of  even  growth,  so  smooth  on  their  tops  as  to 
resemble  a  green  carpet — a  sweet  relief  to  the  eye  after  a 
voyage  of  thirty  miles  along  a  rocky  coast     The  water  is 
beautifully  transparent  here,  so  much  so  as  to  show  at  a  depth 
of  ten  feet,  measured,  the  smallest  shells,  and  the  sand  at  the 
bottom,  tlirown  up  into  little  waves,  as  plain  as  if  the  me* 
dium  were  air,  instead' of  water. .  The  sun's,  rays  are  reflect- 
ed on  this  bottomi  and  play  upon  it  to  correspond  with  the 
32 
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ripple  of 'Its  motion  on  the  sur&ce^*   There  is  something 
sweot  in  such  purity! 

The  same  stillness  prevsils,  and  the  same  absence  of  ani« 
mal  lire,  save  a  few  ad<litional  ducks  and  sea-gulls^  and  a 
most  uncommon  bu^«  half  crab  in  its  form,  and  half  some* 
thinje:  e^se,  which  Doctor  P.  found  at  Point  Kewewana,  and 
ha5  brought  with  him  alive*  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  paper. 
Prortpect  of  a  gust.  Encamped  as  usual  on  the  lake  shore; 
anH«  as  usual,  my  pallet  is  on  one  side  of  tlie  tent,  and  Mr. 
Schoolcraft's  on  the  other.  Our  trunks  are  at  our  heads,  and 
lien's  blankets  at  our  feet.  Nothing  could  induce  Ben  to 
sleep  further  than  three  feet  from  my  feet,  or  without  the 
tent  He  is  apprehensive  of  these  Indians;  and>  appears  to 
rc^rd  their  absence  as  involving  greater  danger  than  their 
presence.  He  seems  to  feel  as  if  this  suspension  of  bustle 
was  but  the  calm  that  precedes  the  storm;  and  that  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Indians  betokens  only  a  gathering  together  of 
their  forces  somewhere,  but  where,  he  does  not  know. 

Thermometer,  sun*down,  70®. 

Friday^  SIsf  July.  T.  itm'rin^  60^ 
The  gust  came,  attended  with  sharp  lightning  and  thunder. 
The  wavc*8  of  the  lake  broke  at  our  feet,  whilst  above  and 
around  us,  was  the  roar  of  the  storm.  Tent  thin,  and  the 
mist  from  the  rain  coming  in,  wet.us  a  little;  but  we  are 
used  to  being  wet,  and  it  produced  no  eflect  Where  it  came 
in  fastest,  I  pulled  between  it  and  me  Uie  Mackinac  blanketf 
which  is  the  Indian's  house,  and  great-coat,  and  bed. 

Morning  broke  away  finely — ^undcr  way  a  little  after  sun« 
rise.  In  an  hour  after,  the  wind  shifted  and  blew  from  the 
west,  and  continued  to  increase  till  it  became  stormy.  The 
lake  was  lifted  into  billows,  and  white  with  foam.  We  were 
now  about  two  miles  only  from  the  portage.  A  point  ol 
land,  running  far  out,  invited  us  to  take  shelter.  We  did 
80.  But  even  here  the  voyagcurs,  I  found,  were  still  again, 
only  passing  words  now  and  then  to  keep  the  bow  near  the 
line  of  the  swell.     It  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  safe  to 
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put  out,  tnd  yet  there  was  no  beach  on  which  weeouM  lamL 
The  bluff  was  precipitous,  and  the  swell  broke  against  tha 
banlu  We  agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  voyageura,  who,  after 
consulution,  and  a  little  whiskey,  reported  their  readineai 
to  trjff  when  we  accordingly  put  out  It  was  a  fine  ftight^ 
to  see  these  eight  men,  with. their  light  cedar  paddles,  foreing 
their  bit  of  hark^  for  such  is  the  canoe,  through  and  over 
such  a  sea,  and  against  such  a  wind,  the  one  lashing  and 
foaming  th^  shores,  the  other  whistling,  or  rather,  moaning 
among  the  pines  which  cover  them; — and  especially  inte* 
resting,  to  see  the  steersman  guiding  his  bark  so  as  to  keep 
it  near,  but  not  quite  in  the  wind's  eye,  always  observing :« 
position  in  which  the  swell  should  strike  a  little  to  the  right 
or  left  of  the  bow.  We  were,  all  wet,  but  arrived  at  the 
portage,  which  was  about  twelve  miles  from  our  last  night's 
encampment,  about  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.  There  we  found  our 
Indians  in. wailing  for  us.  They  had  crossed  the  portage, 
and  brought  their  canoe  and  baggage  over  yesterday  morning 
The  moment  w^  rounded  to,  which  we  did,  owing  to  the 
swell  at  a  distance  of  some  twenty  feet  from  the  shore,  and 
in  about  three  feet  water,  the  Indians  plunged  in  to  assist  ia 
unloading,  and  our  voyagcurs  out  We  were  carried  ashore 
as  usual;  and  in  five  minutes  every  article  was  out  of  the 
canoe,  and  she  bottom  upwards  on  the  shore,  our  tent  was 
up,  and  we  under  it  We  passed  the  barges  seven  miles 
from  this  place.  Owing  to  the  wind  and  the  swell,  their 
progress  was  very  slow. 

We  have  now  doubled  Point  Kewewana,  and  in  doing 
this,  have  added  upwards  of  ninety  miles  to  the  distance 
which  is  usually  measured  in  ascending,  this  lake.  Its  di- 
rection  is,  as  stated,  nearly  east  and  west 

Near  our  tent,  and  on  the  bank  above  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  is  the  grave  of  an  Indian  child.  The  enclosuie  is  built 
of  pine  saplings,  notched  at  the  ends,  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  in  circumference,  and  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square. 
I  sit,  while  I  write  this,  upon  the  top  of  the  square,  which 
is  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  on,  of  course,  <\ne 
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of  the  saplings.  A  flat  atone  is  on  the  grar^,  and  pieces  of 
dm  baikf  which  from  some  remains  of  a  gable  end,  appear 
once  to  have  formed  its  root  At  the  head  is  a  pine  hwAf 
about  three  inches  by  two»  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  is 
four  feet  hi^h,  and  about  a  foot  above  the  squa!re  of  the  en* 
closure.    On  the  cross  is  carved,  in  rude  letters, 

'^ALEXI  CADOTTE   MORT,'' 

and  on  the  upright,  is  written,  <*a^f— 13  mo.  «4So.  (for  Au- 
l^st,)  18,  1818."  The  work,  doubtless,  of  some  half  let- 
tered trader,  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  the  parents  of  the 
child.  The  Indians  up  this  way  have  had  scarcely  any  in- 
structiont  except  from  the  Jesuits,  and  but  little  of  this  for  a 
century,  and  more.  Upwanls  of  a  century  ago,  in  the  times 
of  Father  Henepin,  religious  establishments  were  located 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  above  this — and  I  expect  to 
ace  their  remains  on  Michael's  island,  opposite  Le  Pont,  on 
my  way  up. 

Near  the  door  of  our  tent  is  the  same  pathway  which  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  was  trodden  by  both  traders  and 
priests,  the  latter  bearing  the  cross  to  the  benighted  abori- 
gines of  these  remote  regions;  but  alas!  with  what  little  eflcct. 
I  will  not  enlarge  now  upon  this  thought,  but  make  it  the 
subject  of  some  future  reflections. 

Our  Indians  paid  us  a  formal  visit  to  our  tent  The  old 
chief  spoke  of  his  age,  of  his  apprehended  blindness  from 
cataract,  and  with  tears,  of  the  kindness  he  had  experienced 
at  the. hands  of  the  young  man — ^the  same  who  laid  the  fish 
at  the  Governor's  feet  He  says  he  is  no  common  youth— 
but  a  good  young  man.  I  gave  each  of  them  a  ring,  (Indian 
jewelry,  very  fine  in  appearance,  but  common,)  set  with  blue 
and  red  stones,  in  token  of  friendship,  which  they  prized 

highly. 

The  three  barges,  with  the  military,  arrived.  The  remain- 
der of  the  company  two  miles  behind,  but  will  not  get  up 
to-night.   Wind  fell  with  the  sun.   Thermometer,  sun-down^ 
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Sahtrdtty^  Mf  ftSL    7.  mom^m,  60*. 

The  femaihder  of  the  baryta  arrived  early.  We  had  rmim 
laat  night  The  pfrosipect  of  the  weather  ta  audi  aa  to  make 
it  prudent  to  unload  the  barf^ca  and  draw  them  on  shoreu 
Thia  ia  done  by  putting  a  round  log  of  wood  under  the  bot* 
torn,  at  the  bow,  and  all  handa  uniting  in  pulling  them,  one 
at  a  time,  over  it.  Wind  risca.  Lake  agitated.  No  prospeet 
of  being  able  to  leave  here  to-day.  More  rain — alt  anug  ia 
our  tenta.  The  long  line  of  the  military  on  the  beach  below, 
and  we  on  the  bank  above.  All  well,  and  appetitea  never 
aatisfied.  Our  cook,  a  Canadian  Frenchman,  called  this  mo- 
ment and  aaid,  in  broken  English,  and  manifeatly  excited  at 
the  extent  of  the  demand  upon  his  servicea— ^^/  put  barrel 
pork  on  dt  tabe;  and  boil  tea  in  de  tub — dey  all  eie  J# 
mash.**  As  to  myself,  I  consider  fat  pork  and  boiled  beaoa 
for  breakfast  and  supper,  quite  a  luxury.  My  health  wat 
never  better.  So  much  for  the  lake  and  the  mountain  air, 
and  exposure  to  the  elements,  and  lying  out  in  tents  and  on 
tlie  beach.  There  remains  one  feeling  unsatisfied,  and  one 
letter  from  home,  headed  **aiPs  well^**  would  satisfy  that 
But  I  am  beyond  its  reach.  Evening  cool.  Thermometer^ 
aun-down,  58^. 

Sundayn  July  23.  7*.  nm-fi»e«  S%\ 
Wind  north,  and  day  unpromising — but  we  resolved  te 
proceed.  Canic  thirty-six  miles  by  half  past  twelve  o'clock^ 
and  landed  on  a  broad  amooth  beach  for  breakfast,  it  being 
the  only  good  landing  place  between  it  and  the  portage.  We 
found  here  ihe  frame  of  a  large  lodge,  eighteen  feet  by  twen- 
ty, which  had  been  recently  occupied.  This  was  discerni- 
ble no  less  by  the  ashes,  and  fish  boncs«  and  the  newness  of 
the  poles  of  which  the  lodge  was,  as  is  usual,  constructed, 
than  by  the  print  of  Indian  feet  on  the  sand — some  with 
moccasins,  and  some,  children,  barefoot.  We  had  but  just 
landed,  when  the  day  broke  away  finely,  and  a  single  bird 
eheered  us  with  a  momcuiary  song,  when  all,  except  the 
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breakers,  on  Uie  beach,  was  still  again.    These  birds'  greet* 
ings  are  like  angels'  visits, 

^Few,  and  Alt  betirtea.** 

We  had  onelfist  Sunday,  and  another  this. 

This  day  has  been  made  remarkable  by  unusual  stillness. 
Even  our  voyageurs  are  mute!  Hitherto,  and  with  but  litde 

respite, 

**T1ieir  foieet  kepi  lane,  and  their  oan  kapt  tlma.**— 

PaddleSf  rather,  and  tliesc  yet  ply  with  the  same  eelerity, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  observance  of  time,  but  unaecom* 
panied  with  a  song.  I  wondered,  as  their  songs  are  for  the 
most  part  not  adapted  to  refined  ears,  whether  they  had  ceas- 
ed to  sing  out  of  respect  for  the  day;  but  learned  on  inquir* 
iDg,  that  their  leader  was  not  in  the  best  of  humours  about 
something.  These  men  are  all  Catholics — but  have  but  few 
opportunities  of  instruction  from  their  priests. 

Arrived  at  half  past  five  o'clock  at  the  Ontaragon.     Its 
shores  are  of  sand,  and  level  with  the  water;  its  mouth  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  and  its  waters  still. 
On  its  west  shore  are  the  remains  of  an  Indian  town,  frames 
of  lodges,  and  flag  staffs  yet  up.     But  no  persons  occupy 
them  now.     We  entered  the  river,  and  going  up  it  two 
hundred  yards,  encamped  on  its  eastern  side.     In  the  dis* 
tance,  about  four  hundred  yards,  and  to  our  left,  we  saw 
some  Indians  and  several  lodges.     When  we  entered,  (our 
men  having  revived  their  apirits,  and  with  tliese  their  song,) 
it  was  with  our  flag  flying,  and  bheered  with  the  chauiiting 
of  our  voyagcurs.     The  Indians  were  soon  in  motion,  and 
running  down. to  the  bank  with  their  rifles,  fired  a  ^lute; 
and  their  dogs  joined  in  the  welcome  with  their  howling.^ 
We  had  only  just  pitched  our  tent  when  the  barges  follow- 
ed us,  all  with  flags  flying;  and  with  martial  music— two 
drums  and  two  fifes;  and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  all  located 
for  the  night,  on  a  good  encamping  ground,  and  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  river  Ow/e/rf/^ow— a  rivor  made  famous  by  hav- 
ing  on  its  shores,  twenty  miles  up  it,  the  largest  ma^  of 
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native  eopper,  it  is  believcdi  in  the  world*  Its  weight  is  U 
estimated  to  be  nearly  three  thousand  pounds.  We  hope 
to  possess  ourselves  of  this  great  curiosity;  and  if  we  sue* 
ceedy  I  shall  take  it  home  with  me,  should  I  live  to  reach 
there  myselfi  and  by  November  .next— and,  at  any  rate,  I  will 
be  able  to  carry  with  me  some  specimens. 

The  level  and  very  tame  aspect  of  the  lands  bordering  the 
mouth  of  this  rivers  serve  to  give  additional  grandeur  lo  the 
Porcupine  mountains,  which  mingle  their  blue  tops  with  the 
clouds,  distant  from  this  place  fifteen  miles,  but  look  to  be 
only  five.  They  are  said  to  be  two  thousand  feet  high^  end 
to  be  formed  of  granite.  There  is  no  game  in  these  moun- 
tains, except  the  hear  and  the  common  red  deer. 

Soon  after  we  were  all  fixed,  I  went  in  company  with  Mr. 

Schoolcraft  and  an  interpreter,  to  see  the  Indians.    One  large 

lodge,  I  found  on  reaching  it,  belonged  to  the  trader  for  the 

band.     He  is  a  Frenchman.     His  wife  is  a  fine  looking  In« 

dian  woman.     She  is  dressed  in  a  calico  short-gown,  blue 

strouding  petticoat,  ornamented  scarlet  leggins,  and  hand* 

somcly  ornamented  moccasins.     I  found  her  sitting  in  her 

lodge,  (which  is  i!ircular,  and  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter^ 

and  made  as  usual  with  poles,  covered  in  with  bark)  making 

a  fishing  net  out  of  the  kind  of  thread  generally  used  for  such 

purposes.    She  rose,  and  smiled,  and  oflcred  me  her  hand. 

In  the  tent  were  five  children,  from  one  to  six  years  old, 

and  at  the  door  a  poor  little  squalid  looking  boy  of  about 

seven  years  dd,  who,  when  he  moved,  did  so  on  his  hands 

and  feet,  and  with  a  leaping  motion.    Around  it,  -sealed  on 

logs,  were  several  Squaws,  one  with  a  child  at  her  breast, 

and  another  tying  hcr*s  on  the  back  of  a  little  girl  not  much 

larger  than  the  child,  who  received  her  burden  cheerfully. 

The  fixture  for  carrying  the  child  was  this — a  blanket  was 

first  thrown  over  the  shoulders  of  the  little  girl,  a  string  was 

passed  round  it  just  over  her  hips,  and  tied  before.    The 

ehild  was  put  on  her  shoulders,  with  its  arms  round  her  neck, 

when  she  took  the  two  upper  corners  of  the  blanket,  and 

drawing  them  together,  held  them  in  her  hand.    Opposite 
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the  door  of  the  lodge,  lat  an  old  chief,  called  tfie  PUntTf 
with  a  ring  made  of  lead  through  the  cartilage  of  hb  note, 
hb  ton,  and  three  or  four  children.  We  found  all  the  men 
smoking,  and  silent  Mr.  Schoolcraft  invited  the  old  man, 
who  was  chief  of  his  band,  and  who  was  known  to  him,  and 
who  once  told  him  a  dream,  which  I  will  insert  presently,  to 
attend  the  treaty,  stating  that  his  great  lather  at  Washington 
had  sent  two  of  his  chiefs,  one  from  Washington  and  one 
from  Detroit,  to  speak  to  them  on  business  of  importance, 
and  in  which  their  own  happiness  was  concerned;  and  that 
he  wbhcd  them  all  to  be  present,  and  hear  what  we  had  to 
aay .  They  will  all  atichd  the  treaty.  A  crow,  as  tame  as  a 
chicken,  made  prt  of  this  family^  and  six  dogs  with  their 
fox  ears  and  pointed  noses,  and  as  lean  and  thin  as  weasels. 
M  this  Utile  town  is  a  house  of  purification. 

In  an  hour  after  we  had  got  back,  the  compliment  of  the 
Tisit  was  returned  by  the  Indians.    We  were  smoked  almost 

to  suffocation  by  them.     Our  tent  was  full  of  tobacco  smoke. 

_  • 

We  gave  them  some  flour  and  tobacco.  They  expressed 
their  gratitude,  and  the  old  chief,  the  Plover,  said  it  was  a 
great  gift,  as  he  had  just  come  in  from  above,  where  he  had 
been  for  the  last  ten  days  living  upon  wild. garlic. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteentli  of  January  last,  the 

Plover  came  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  at  the  Sault,  and  very  se* 

riously  told  him  he  had  had  a  dream.     '^Ile  dreamed  that 

a  man  came  to  him  from  the  westward;  the  man,  as  he 

thought,  was  tall  and  very  handsome,  afnd  appeared  as  if  he 

did  not  touch  the  ground,  and  stood  opposite  to  where  he 

by;  and  he  told  the  Plover,  I  am  employed  and  sent  to  tell 

you,  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand;  and  he,  the  Plover, 

immediately  thought  in  his  dream,  that  the  man  he  saw,  was 

the  messenger  of  God;  and  he,  the  messenger,  told  the  Plo« 

Tcr,  that  there  were  no  more  manitoes  under  ground,  nor 

above,  nor  in  the  water;  that  they  were  all  taken  away,  ex* 

cepting  four;  and  the  messenger  pointed  to  the  south,  north, 

east,  and  west,  and  when  those  would  be  taken  away,  it 

should  then  be  the  end  of  time.     The  messenger  pointed  to 
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the  northward  and  eastward,  and  told  him  to  go  and  remain 
there;  and  when  the  Plover  looked  that  way,  and  to  the 
light  and  led,  he  saw  and  knew  as  if  it  were  the  extreme 
end  of  a- very  large  lake,  and  the  messenger  told  him,   if 
you  wish  to  remain  here  and  fight  your  enemies,  I   ha^re 
brought  you  a  war*cliib,^  which  is  sent  you  by  him  who 
sends  me,  and  I  am  ordered  to  have  your  answer.     AihI  he, 
the  Plover,  thought  that  he  couhl  not  overcome  his  cncmicsip 
or  those  he  was  to  fight,  nor  was  lie  willing  to  fight     And 
the  mes^ngcr  left  him  saying,  it  is  all  I  wish  to  know. 
The  Plover  l)egan  to  sino:*  and  awoke  still  singing. 

We  arc  now  a  little  short  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
Fond  Du  Lac,  and  feel,  after  our  long  and  baflling  y/oyagu 
80  far,  to  be  quite  in  its  neighlmurhood. 

Thermometer,  at  sun-down,  53^ 

Monday,  July  24.  T  iun-riie^  49*. 

Feels  like  winter.  Indeed  I  have  been  able  but  once, 
and  then  only  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  part  from  my 
flannel,  and  have  not  been  able  for  a  few  days  past,  and 
then  only  between  twelve  and  four  oVIock,  to  do  without 
my  great  coat,  in  addition  to  my  winter  clothing. 

The  barges  preceded  us  by  two  hoursL  Wc  remained  to 
get  a  little  tea,  and  having  received  a  present  of  some  fish 
from  the  Indians,  whose  nets  are  spread  at  the  mOuth  of  the 
river,  we  concluded  to  add  these  to  our  repast  Wind  in 
the  morning  south-east,  but  so  variable  is  it  oh  these  lakes, 
that  we  did  not  count  on  its  continuance.  No  winds  blow 
here  long  from  any  point,  except  from  the  north  and  north* 
west  We  prefer  these,  however,  to  the  south  wind,  which  • 
generally  brings  oppressive  heat  for  a  few  hours  about  noon. 
As  we  expected,  the  wind  shifted,  and  blew  from  the  west, 
and  almost  in  the  eye  of  our  course,  and  with  such  fiereeness 
as  to  drive  the  swells  over  the  canoe,  and  compel  us  to  take 
shelter  behind  a  point  to  bail  out  the  water.     Having  done 

*.The  war-c(ub  he  kneir  was  made  of  the  rc<i  willovr,  wiA  ym%  »]|  ottr 
red,  and  of  ao  immense  «i7e,  kc. 
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thiff  we  put  out  ag^n,  determining,  if  possibley  to  make 

Iron  river,  which  was  two  miles  ahead.  ^  We  passed  the 

bargies  al)out  a  mile  from  this  point  in  m  cove,  where  they 

had  taken  shelter.     As  we  passed  they  put  out;  but,  after 

f^real  difficulty,   succeeded  in  making  the  mouth  of  Iron 

river.     Here  we  have  all  collected  again.     Thus  do   the 

"Winds  baffle  us.     We  console  ourselves,  however,  with  the 

hope,  that  the  additional  time  which  our  delay  will  give 

tlic  Indians  to  assemble,  may  make  our  stay  at  the  Fond  Du 

Lac  shorter. 

The  Porcupine  mountains  begin  to  discover  their  lofti* 
ncssj  and  a  more  perfect  outline  of  their  figure.  They  are 
certainly  prodigious  elevations,  and  not  below  the  estimate 
taken  of  them.  That  part  of  the  mountain  which  is  nearest 
the  lake,  rises  gradually  out  of  it  for  the  apparent  distance 
of  half  a  mile,  when  it  shoots  up  suddenly  into  an  immense 
and  towering  peak,  the  back  part  of  which  is  cut  short 
down,  making  an  opening  between  it  and  a  more  gradual 
but  loftier  ascension,  when  it  rolls  on  to  the  south-east, 
deepening  in  blue  as  it  recedes  in  the  distance. 

At  three  o'clock  the  thermometer  rose  to  73^!  Soon  after 
this  the  wind  lowered,  when,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Governor,  as  night  seemed  to  be  the.  only  calm  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  we  determined  to  go  on  all  night.  Just 
as  we  were  getting  ready  to  embark,  the  wind  rose  again. 
And  here  we  are  yet  on  the  narrow  stony  shore  of  the  Iron 
river— but  with  a  determination  to  moVe  at  whatever  hour 
of  tiie  nifht  the  wind  may  fall. 
Thermometer,  at  sun-down,  61^ 

Left  Iron  river  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  arrived  at 
Black  river  to  breakfast  by  an  hour  by  sun.  Just  at  sunrise, 
and  when  four  miles  from  Black  river,  I  saw  something  on 
the  verge  of  the  western  horizon,  that  from  its  variableness 
attracted  my  attention.  None  of  us  could  fancy  what  it 
was.  At  one  time  it  looked  like  a  loon  with  a  neck  a  yard 
long;  then  like  two  of  them.  Then  it  would  appear  like  a 
log  of  some  six  feet  long;  and  then  show  an  opening  and 
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look  like  two.  Then  iti  size  would  increaie,  and  leod  um  to 
conclude  it  wu  a  canoe;  but  ao  suddenly  would  it  cbaiiiQey 
that  we  had  to  abandon  that  conclusion.  Then  it  had  the 
appearance  or  a  flag  on  the  water.  We  could  distinguish 
that  it  moved,  and  towards  the  shorci  and  in  the  direction 
of  Black  rirer.  We  were  alone.  Our  barges  were  not 
even  in  sight,  having  left  tliem  during  the  nig!)t  Preseni* 
ly  we  ascertained  it  to  be  a  canoe  with  two  Indians  in  it. 
Our  voyageurs  immediately  began  to  chaunt,  and  we  mscle 
chase;  but  the  Indians  reached  the  shore  by  crossing  our 
bow  at  about  a  hundred  yards  distance,  pulled  the  canoe  on 
the  shore,  and  ran  into  the  bu.shes.  The  river's  mouth  is 
about  fifty  yards  beyond  this  landing.  We  went  in  there 
and  prepared  for  breakfast,  and  while  our  kettle  was  boiling 
the  Indians  came  out  of  the  woods,  six  in  number.  A  man, 
his  wife,  and  two  children,  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  old, 
and  the  aged  and  wrinkled  grandmother  of  the  father  of  the 
children.  They  brought  us  some  fish.  1  have  not  seen  s 
family  of  Indians  so  weH  dressed  in  all  this  tour.  The  man 
shows  in  his  countenance  and  by  his  manner  that  he  is  more 
provident  than  Indians  usually  are,  and  no  doubt  he  is  a 
successful  hunter. 

We  cooked  our  fish  and  boiled  our  tea,  and  had  finished 
eating,  just  as  we  saw  the  barges  coming  along  the  shore^ 
•about  half  a  mile  off.  We  embarked,  and  leaving  a  note 
with  the  Indian  for  the  Governor,  in  which,  after  expressing 
our  regrets  at  his  absence  during  a  season  of  such  feasting^ 
we  wished  him  more  speed  the  next  time.  As  we  came  out 
of  the  river,  the  barges  went  in.  We  bowed,  and  rounded 
to,  had  a  little  conversation,  when  we  moved  on.  We 
made  presents  to  the  Indians  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Took  a  nap  in  the  canoe  after  breakfast,  and  woke  up 
amidst  the  chaunting  of  our  voyageurs,  and  in  sight  of  the 
islands,  which  are  opposite  Montreal  river.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  the  first  tnUCf  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  what,  u 
you  near  it,  increases,  to  an  island.  The  first  thing  that  is 
^seen  is  something  dark  and  varying,  and  changeable  in  form 
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and  lif^re,  not  larger  than  one^s  hand,  and  above  the  water 
of  tfto  lake;  then  a  iinef  also  above  the  water;  then  points 
frofTi  tliat  line  connecting  it  with  tlie  water;  then  a  filling 
up,  and  a  gradual  enlarging^  until  the  whole  island  is  freed 
frc)«?)  the  looming  and  tlio  mist,  and  stands  out  before  you 
I(H*Vint(  like  itself.  Rvcry  kind  of  fantnistic  shape  is  given 
to  ihf*  i.slnnds  in  these  lakes  by  the  mirsgc,  or  looming. 

Ot)  Arriving  at  Montreal  rivor,  wo  found  its  mouth  in  a 

direct  line  with  the  lake*  choked  up.     A  mound  of  yellow 

aamt  Ktone  had  been  driven  across  it,  at  least  ten  feet  hii^h 

aiiil  twvnty  wide.     The  river  passed  out  through  an  open* 

in}i^«  of  about  twenty  feet,  between  the  eastern  end  of  this 

fiiound  and  the  western  blulF — there  lieing  an  eastern  bluflT, 

and  each  of  them  bold  and  not  less  than  an  hundred  and  fitly 

feet   higlu    The  river  between  them  is   about  sixty   feet 

wi<le,  but  narrows  at  about  four  hundred  yards  distance  to 

what  looks  to  be  twenty,  where  a  beautiful  cascade  of  three 

falls  comes  foaming  over  as  many  projections  or  ledges  of 

rocks  from  a  height  of  an  hundred  feet.     The  bluflfs  have 

a  rounded  front,  and  widen  as  they  turn  out  towards  the 

lake,  and,  from  bluff  to  bluff,  the  distance  is  three  hundred 

yards — and,  as  the  eye  is  governed  by  these  and  by  the 

lines  of  the  hills,  and  not  tfu?  river,  it  makes  a  short,  natural 

pcrs|)ective,  and  brings  the  falls  out  into  beautiful  relief. 

Tlu^c  falls  and  the  bluffs,  all  green  witi)  foliage,  and  the 

narrow  river  below,  1  think  are  as  picturesque  as  any  thing 

I  have  seen. 

Under  the  eastern  bluff  was  an  Indian  lodge.  There 
were  one  man  and  several  women  and  children  in  it---poor^ 
and  wretched,  and  siarvinj^f  The  poor  fellow  had  some 
powder,  with  which  he  saluted  us;  but  no  shot  to  kill  even 
a  raven,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  other  birds  there;  and 
no  tliread  to  make  a  net;  nothing  out  of  which  to  make  a 
spear,  and  no  canoe!  When  we  fed  them,  it  was  like  feed- 
ing  the  hungry  mastiff.  Scarcely  time  was  taken  for  mas- 
tication. The  old-  grandmother,  wrinkled  and  aged,  was 
dressed  in  a  leather  petticoat  that  came  only  to  her  knees; , 
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and  a  leather  jacket^  all  open  beforOi  and  at  greujr 
black  as  if  they  had  been  her  hand  cloths  for  a  century;  and 
these  were  all!    They  had  been  livings  on  roots  for  a  week! 

We  told  them  we  wonld  send  a  canoe  for  thenoi  frooi 
Michael's  island,  distant,  eighteen  miles,  and  along  with  it 
some  provisions.  When  about  half  way,  we  met  a  canoe 
and  two  Indians  in  it  with  a  seine.  On  ssking  them  whc^re 
they  were  goings  they  answered  that  they  had  seen  the  ^ 
woods  on  fire  near  Montreal  river,  and  expccling  some  of 
their  friends  were  in  diHtrcsM,  they  were  going  to  relieve 
them.  Wo  explained  our  intention,  and  told  them  to  bring 
on  the  family  to  the  treaty.  We  had  noticed  tlie  woods  on  - 
fire  al>out  a  mile  beyond  tlie  moutli  of  Montreal  river,  but 
had  not  imagined  the  cause. 

Over  the  eastern  bluff  of  this  river  goes  the  pathway  of 
the  portage  to  Lac  dc  Flambcau«  which  has  an  outlet  in  the 
Chippeway  river,  which  runs  into  the  Mississippi  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Pepin.  It  was  from  this  lake  the  pi^rty  of 
Indians  went  who  committed  the  murder  on  Lake  Pepin, 
and  who,  after  having  been  surrendered,  broke  jail  at  Mi- 
chiliimackinac,  and  to  recover  whom  is  made  part  of  our 
duty. 

Arrived  at  MichaePs  island,  a  trading  post,  about  an  hour 
by  sun,  having  come  seVenty-five  miles  since  twelve  o'clock 
Inst  night,  and  visited  several  Indian  lodges  by  the  way. 
On  nearing  the  shore,  (which  was  grateful  to  my  feelings 
licyond  the  power  of  language  to  express;  for  it  looked 
green,  and  had  the  evidences  of  civilized  life,  in  liouacs, 
horses,  and  cattle,  and  fences,  which  I  had  not  seen  since  I 
left  the  Sault)  the  Indians,  to  the  number  ot  seventy,  set  up 
a  whooping  and  yelling,  and  ran  down  to  the  beach,  each 
armed  with  a  rifle  or  gun,  and  fired  a  salute  of  several 
rounds.  Never  were  poor  starving  creatures  more  over* 
joyed.  They  had  been  here,  on  their  way  to  the  treaty^ 
for  six  days,  and  had  taken  in  tliat  time  but  forty  fish! 

The  first  question  I  asked  on  landing,  was  to  know  of 
^  Mr.  Cadotte,  who  has  lived  here  twenty-five  years,  if  he 
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IumI  tnjr  milky  tnd.wu  rejoiced  to  fjbt  the  answer  **Oui 
Mofuieur.**  I  never  enjoyed  ihia  article  before.  It  tasted 
like  nectar— and  I  thought  I  should  never  get  enough  of  it 
The  Governor  and  the  barges  arrived  about  an  hour  after 
suQ«down.  We  were  received  by  this  worthy  French  tra- 
dcr  with  great  cordiality.  His  houses  were  thrown  open 
for  usy  and  all  he  had  was  put  freely  at  our  disposal.  He 
has  an  Indian  wife»  a  worthy,  well  disposed  woman,  and 
several  children,  several  sons  and  two  daughters,  grown. 
His  daughters  both  married  traders.  This  is  the  only  spot 
that  has  brought  gladness  to  my  heart,  tlie  associations  of 
home  and  of  civilized  society,  during  a  voyage  of  four  bun* 
dred  miles — since  we  left  the  SaulL  It  looks  like  a  fairy 
scene,  and  every  thing  about  it  is  enchantment  Yet  the 
houses  are  of  logs;  but  are  lathed  and  plaistered.  Tame 
crows  appear  common  in  this  part  of  the  world.  .  I  notice 
four  here  that  fly  after  the  family  as  if  they  were  part  of  it^ 
and  had  never  been  wild. 

I  was  struck  with  tlie  mute  appearance  of  thn  Indians, 
after  the  first  exprcssiion  of  joy  was  over,  and  at  their  man- 
ner of  grouping  about  against  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
houses.  Always  sitting  on  their  hams,  with  their  feet 
drawn  close  under  them,  watchful,  silent,  and  smoking. 
We  fed  them  with  flour  and  pork — and  made  them  happy. 
They  had  but  one  want  more,  and  that  was  for  whiskey. 
This  we  chose  not  to  gratify. 

This  place  was  once,  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  seat  of 
a  Jesuit  mission;  and  it  has  been  long  occupied  as  a  trading 
post  Now  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  buildings  left 
where  the  cross  stood,  and  where  its  mysteries  were  attempt- 
ed to  be  expbined  to  the  natives.  Once  in  about  two  years 
a  priest  passes  from  Montreal  to  Fond  du  Lac,  to  visit  the 
scattered  remnants  of  traders,  and  some  few  Indians,  who 
have  only  traditions,  when  all  is  left  to  nature  again. 

Oppo!(ite  this  island,  is  Lt  Polni^  significantly  so  called, 
of  Lake  Superior.  It  is,  emphatically,  the  point,  whether 
viewed  in  its  length  or  breadth.    It  was  here,  not  however 
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M  the  pointt  but  aaross  the  narrows  of  the  like,  oa  the 
ern  shore »and  about  four  miles  west  of  Michael's  idand,  UukI 
our  old  friendi  Mr.  Johnson,  once  livodi  and  where  he  mar* 
ried  his  wife,  whose  likeness  I  have  procured.  The  remaine 
of  his  houses  and  gardens,  we  are  told,  are  yet  to  be  eeen* 

In  the  year  I791|  Mr.  Johnson  remembers  to  hare 
on  Le  Point,  and  to  have  seen  a  scientific  Frenchmaiiy 
Italian,  with  his  instruments  adjusted,  taking  observations; 
and  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  longitude.  He  told  htm 
he  had  visited  the  highest  mountains,  and  among  these,  Moni 
Biane;  and  his  ulterior  object  had  relation  to  the  question 
regarding  the  formation  of  the  earth  at  the  poles.  His  nanne 
was  Count  •^ndrianL  Does  any  body  know  any  thing  of  the 
result  of  the  Count's  investigations?  Few  people  would  8up-> 
pose  tliat  this  extreme  point,  so  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
civilized  life,  and  so  far  in  the  interior,  had  ever  been  the 
theatre  of  such  scientific  investigations.  It  is  stated  hei^  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Johnson.     (Temperature  omitted.) 

Wednuihiy^  Jvty  96.     71  aim-nse,  $V. 

A  beautiful  morning!  This,  together  with  the  green  slope 
of  the  island,  and  its  fences,  and  fiohls — some  twenty  acres 
of  it  being  cleared — its  comfortable  houses;  its  pickctted 
garden,  where  cabbages,  and  pofatoos,  and  onions,  are  grow* 
ing;  and  where  a  f^io  peas  are  Just  beji^inning^  to  tttosiwfm; 
and  where  I  see  horses  and  cows,  and  chickens,  and  hear  the 
^^cock's  shrill  clarion,''  and  the  sons^  of  the  birds,  and  see 
<Hhe  straw  built  shed,"  makes  the  intelligence  which  I  have 
just  received,  grateful — for  indeed  I  do  not  wish,  yet  awhile, 
to  leave  this  place.  It  is,  that  one  of  the  barges  requires 
eaulking;  and  that,  in  consequence,  we  shiill  be  delayed  till 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  .  I  employed  my  time  in  walking  over 
these  cleared  grounds,  and  in  visiting  the  groups  of  domestic 
animals  and  their  haunts,  the  chicken  house,  and  even  the 
eow-|)cn,  and  in  indutging  in  those  dcliglitfur associations 
which  a  sight  of  them  iu^(|lires.    These  are  some  of  the  im- 
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mg!cn  of  domestic  and  niral  bliss— let  none  of  them  be  ealled 
cosLTso.    They  are»  to  me,  at  least,  delightful.     True, 

<<The  Koldcn  boast 
or  Portaf^l  and  Wc«terfi  India— 
Tb«  ruddier  orange  and  ibe  paler  UBa,** 

are  not  here-~nor  the  '^\motnum  with  intermingling  flow* 

ers  and  chcrHes" — nor  the  '^geranium/'  nor  any  thing  Au- 

sonian;  and  nothing  from  the  Levant    But  these  are  not 

needed.     I  know  I  see  around  me  only  the  outline,  and  a 

rough  one«  of  our  more  tastefully  adorned,  and  lovelier  rural 

retreats;  but  it  is  enough  to  awaken  every  slumbering  sense, 

and  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  fancy  which  sends  it  roving 

amidst  the  refinements  of  more  cultivated  scenes,  whilst  all 

around  me  is  peaceful  and  still! — I  am  almost  ready  to  ex- 

claim,  with  my  favourite — 

«*0  5lesf  ffelMsien/rom  e  jcrriiif  irtrfd;^ 

and  yet  I  know  when  these  fresh  and- agreeable  influences 
which  even  such  a  spot  as  this  is  calculated  to  produce,  are 
past,  and  they  would  doubtless  soon  pass,  I  should  long  for 
the  more  perfect  filling  out  of  the  picture  of  which  this  is 
only  the  meagre  outline.  But  nature  is  here — and  she  might 
make  up  the  deficiencies;  yes, 

«*Cnchanting  nature,  in  wbote  form 
And  lineaments  diTine,  I  trace  a  hand 
That  errs  not,  and  hnd  raptures  still  renewM— 
Sh«^s  free  to  all  men—unirersel  jMtsc.** 

I  inquired  if  there  was  no  orchani?— There  is  none.  No 
fruit  of  any  kind  grows  in  Ihose  reRioiis,  except  the  wild 
strawlierry,  the  s^nd  cherry,  and  the  whortleberry.  And 
but  little  grain,  except  oats.  t*otatoes  are  grown,  and  of 
the  finest  quality;  they  are  the  bread  of  the  traders.  The 
gnrdens  on  such  an  island,  and  such  an  exposure  as  this,  pro- 
duce a  few  peas — and  squashes — and  cabbages;  a.'ul,  where 
the  trader  is  a  Frenchman,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  garlic. 
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I  wished  to  have  visited  tlie  seat  of  the  Jesuit  iniaoio% 
but  was  told  there  were  no  remains  of  it  It  is  nordi->weil 
from  Cadotte's,  and  distant  about  llirec  quarters  of  a  mile. 
Cadotie's  residence  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and 
near  its  southern  termination.  The  view  from  it  across  the 
kke  to  the  hills,  which  are  in  front,  resembles  that  from  those 
beautiful  heights  of  Gcor^^etown,  thoup;h  the  back  ground  Is 
more  distant  If  the  area  occupied  by  Washington  were  a 
lake,  and  the  hills  south-cast  of  the  eastern  branch,  were 
eighteen  miles  distant,  and  as  high  in  pr«)portion  to  the  dis* 
tance,  the  resemblance  would  l>e  jperfeci*  It  was  so  agrees* 
ble  to  fancy  the  likeness,  tlint  1  found  no  difliculty  in  bring- 
ing those  hills  ne^lrer,  and  in  jnitting  a  city  like  Washington 
where  the  lake  is, — l^o  Point  served  very  well  for  the  soutli- 
em  shore  of  the  Potomac,  and  some  of  its  bluffs  answered 
for  Arlington  house. 

This  part  of  Lake  Superior  is  full  of  islands  and  points. 
It  is  a  fine  centre  for  tra<tr;  and  from  which  to  send  out  ex* 
presses  to  the  bands  of  Clnp))eways  that  inhabit  this  region; 
and  at  which,  for  a  more  prompt  control  of  the  abuses  of 
every  descrifHion,  the  government  sliould  have  an  agency. 
The  Indians,  at  these  remote  points,  are  out  of  reach  of  the 
influence  of  the  agency  at  the  Sault — lietween  which  and  the 
St  Peter's,  is  a  void  which  is  too  often  filled  up  with  cruel- 
ties, that  need  to  be  checked  by  tlie  presence  of  some  nearer 
or  more  central  power. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  embarked.  Our  eour^,  round  the  south- 
ern point  of  Michacrs  island.  When  fairly  round  it,  w^ 
were  op|>osite,  on  our  right,  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  mis- 
sionary cstal>liNhnH*nt,.aiid  on  our  led,  on  the  other  sliorcy 
to  the  former  home  of  Mr.  Johnson.  Hero  we  are  complete* 
ly  land-locked  with  islands.  The  horixon  is  marked  willi  I 
beautiful  green  circle,  made  by  the  hills  all  around  lis,  tint 
rise  gradually  from  the  lake,  some  a  huiulred,  and  some  two 
hundred  feet,  whilst  their  sides  arc  richly  enamell<Hl  with 
every  variety  of  the  green,  from  its  palest  to  its  deepest  hue. 
We  seem  to  be  in  a  circular  bay  of  about  thirty  miles  in  ei^ 
34 
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tumference*  Ai  we  pawaod  along  the  nouthern  boandntyi 
the  islknds  O'l  our  right  began^  mn  if  they  were  moving,  and 
not  U9y  to  ahow  ua  between  them  the  great  lake  beyond^ 
with  more  islands  in  the  ilistance— then,  as  we  would  pass^ 
these  openings  would  shut  again,  and  so  on.in  tuceension,  till 
their  points  would  lock,  and  they  would  look  like  a  line  of 
coast  On  our  left,  and  opposite  those  islands,  the  shores 
arc  precipitous  and  rocky — made  so  by  the  beating  upon 
them  of  the  north  storms.  The  rocks  are  generally  of  sand- 
stone, with  pebbles  imbedded  in  them.  At  one  place  they 
project  nakct*  into  the  lake;  at  anotlier,  the  lake  has  worn 
deep  indentations  into  the  rocks — thus  making  tlie  shore 
irrei^lar. 

At  about  two  o'clock  we  ran  alongside  of  an  immense  flat 
rock,  which  projected  out  of  the  hill;  got  upon  it,  kindled 
a  fire,  and  fried  our  fish  for  our.  lake  meal.  The  day,  which 
an  hour  ago  promised  to  be  windy,  has  grown  calm.  The 
water  is  still,  transparent,  and  glassy,  and  no  sound  is  heard 
but  its  motion  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  We  stop|>cd 
here  an  hour,  bciiig  in  the  lead  of  the  barges.  Just  as  wo 
Were  embarking,  a  canoe  full  of  Indians,  nuked  and  painted^> 
naked,  except  a  certain  covering  made  of  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
of  cloth,  which  they  call  Jiuzeum^  and  which  is  fastened 
before  and  behind  to  a  string  wliicli  goes  around  their  bodies 
just  above  their  hips*-and  immediately  after,  the  whole  fleet 
of  barges  and  canoes,  bearing  the  greater  part  of  the  seventy 
Iixlians  we  found  at  Michael's  island.  The  men  were  all 
naked  except  the  quarter  of  a  yard  of  cloth.  .  They  had  a 
blanket,  or  pieces  of  blanket,  but  these  were  not  needed 
at  this  season.  The  women,  generally,  had  a  petticoat  of 
Btrouds,  and  a  peculiar  dress  for  the  back  of  the  arms,  and 
breast,  and  shoulders,  which  I  mean  to  have  sketched. 

About  ten  miles  from  what  may  be  called  the  capes 
of  the  bay  of  Fond  du  Lac,  the  lake  is  bounded  on  its 
south  shore  with  a  wall  of  red  sand-stone,  cut  out  bv  the 
action  of  the  waters  after  ilic  manner  of  the  Pictured  rocks, 
and  into  all  tlic  variety  of  ligurea  which  distinguish  those 
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wonderful  rormttions*  These  rocks  are  not  more  thin  diiiw 
ty  feet  hif^h,  but  here  too  are  vases,  and  um8«  and  eastle% 
and  arches,  and  pillars;  and  some  so  perfect,  especially  soma 
of  the  vases,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  all  the  contrivances 
of  art,  not  only  in  their  formation,  but  in  the  ornamenting 
of  them  with  shrubbery  .^Evergreens  grow  out  of  them  uk 
such  order  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  must  h-iva 
been  planted  there.  Art  could  be  benefitted  by  some  of  these 
for  models.  This  line  of  rocks,  which  extends  about  five 
miles,  was  not  seen  bv  Governor  Cass  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
in  1820.  It  appears  they  passed  tliis  part  of  the  coast  in  a 
hard  rain. 

About  half  an  hour  by  sun  %ve  inclined  to  the  left,  and 
entered  a  bay,  supposinfi;  its  shores  would  furnish  a  f^ood. 
landing  and  place  of  encampment  for  the  night  We  tvero 
disappointed,  and  continuing  down  its  southern  curvature^ 
had  just  got  fairly  out  into  the  lake,  when  a  canoe  was  scca 
coming  towards  us  with  paddles  in  quick  motion,  filled  wilh 
Indians.  Just  as  the  sun  set,  they  came  up  with  us.  They 
were  eight  in  number,  and  all  painted  and  naked.  On  in* 
quiring  of  them,  through  the  interpreter,  what  was  their 
business,  they  answered,  the  Governor  had  landed  and  en- 
camped four  miles  bcliind  us.  We  kept  on,  when  a  race 
commenced  between  our  voyageurs  and  the  Indians.  They 
were  equal  in  number,  but  we  had  tlie  disadvantage  of  being 
deep  set  in  the  water,  by  the  weight  of  our  baggage.  We, 
however,  outrun  them,  when  our  voya&^curs  shouted  after 
the  Indian  fashion,  in  token  of  victory.  Soon  after,  wo 
eame  up  with  two  Indians  who  were  examining  their  nets— 
we  got  some  fish  of  tliem,  and  continued  on.  The  eight 
Indians  pointed  to  a  landing  on  the  left,  but  we  kept  oh,  and 
parting  from  them,  turned  a  point  and  bore  nearly  souths 
and  continued  along  under  the  shore  of  a  long  bluff  for  several 
miles  without  findiu'^  a  beach  large  enough  for  a  tent  Pre* 
scntly  we  deScrie<l  on  the  water,  or  what  appeared  to  be  so, 
a  light — we  I  ado  for  it  It  was  in  a  bay.  and  about  seven 
miles  frdm  where  we  bad  the  race  with  the  Indians.     Tbo 
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Ii|;Iii  looked  to  be  two  miles  oflT.     Our  meD  were  ehtunting. 
Xhc  sky  was  pure,  the  lake  clear,  and  all  the  host  of  stars 
reflected  from  the  surface,  some  direct,  and  some  with  a  long 
train  of  lifi^ht,  like  a  stream  of  fire  on  the  lake.     Presently 
a  canoe  was  seen  p;1iding  out  of  the  bay— -we  rested  on  our 
paddles — ^u'hcn  it  was  stilf  also.     Presently,  by  an  occasion- 
al and  silent  stroke  of  one  of  the  off  paddles,  it  came  along- 
side.   Tliere  were  in  it  five  Indians.    They  heard  our  voya« 
gcum*  sonf(,  and  had  come  out  to  say  that  there  was  good  land- 
ing where  the  fire  was,  which  was  on  the  i>each,  and  now  just 
alica<1  of  us.     We  went  in  and  pitched  our  tent,  near  tho 
Iodide  of  the  Indians.    There  are  fourteen  of  thcm^— five  men, 
and  nine  women  and  cliildren,  and  dogs  in  any  quantity. 
\Vc  were  soon  visited  by  them,  bringing  some  dried  fish. 
We  gave  .them  in  return  some  presents,  when  they  retired 
to  their  loilge,  and  we  to  our  pallets. 

ThursJat/t  July  9,7 Uu  7*.  »iin-mf,  5W 

Morning  clear  and  calm,  and  pleasant     At  half  an  hour 

after  sun-rise,  descried  the  barges  coming  round  the  point, 

on  this  side  of  which  the  bluff  commences.    They  continued 

on  across  the  mouth  of  this  curvature,  or'  bay,  about  two 

miles  out    Several  of  tlie  Indian  canoes  came  in.     Nothing 

can  exceed  the  silence  and  caution  with  which  these  people 

approach  a  shore.     When  two  hundred  yards  from  it,  the 

regular  strokes  of  the  paddles  cease,  and  every  now  and  then 

a  long  and  single  stroke  is  given  by  one  of  them— when  the 

paddle,  turned  edge  foremost,  is  held  with  its  handle  in  the 

position  in  which  it  was  when  the  stroke  was  given,  and  the 

blade  pressed  at^ainst  the  side  of  the  canoe  till  another  mo* 

tton  is  needed  to  koop  the  canoe  going,  when  it  is  lifted  soft* 

ly  out  of  the  water,  and  anotlier  stroke  is  given,  and  all  is 

still  again.     It  is  interesting  to  see  a  dozen  canoes  coming 

ill  on  a  smootli  surface  thus  si-lcntly,  and  to  see  the  steatly 

com|iosurc  of  their  painted  and  naked  burdens.  On  landing— 

which  on  a  tolerably  smooth  beach,  and  in.. still  water,  the 

Indians  always  do  by  running  the  canoe  on  boVv  foremost — 
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the  moment  ahe  strikes^  and  before  her  onward  m^^n  if 
stopped,  they  rira,  and  stepping  rifi^ht  and  left  out  of  herf  by 
throwing;  tl»eir  legs  over  the  gunwale  in  the  water,  walk  de- 
liberately on  to  the  licach,  each  with  hia  pipe  and  pouchy 
leaving  two,  who  take  up  the  canoe  by  the  bam,  and  walk 
out  with  it,  and  puttiiii;  it  on  the  sand,  proceed  to  strike  firo 
and  put  up  their  transverse  sticks,  on  which  they  hang  a  keU 
tie  filled  with  water,  in  which  they  hoil  their  fish,  or  what* 
ever  (hey  may  ii.ive  to  cat.     Hy  the  time  this  is  done,  those 
whose  business  does  not  cmhracxi  this  as  part  of  it,  are  en* 
velloped  in  smoke,  and  while  the  kettle  is  boiling,  those  who 
attehil  to  the  cooking  tak(^  out  their  pipes  and  smoke  too. 
Scarcely  a  word  is  saiti  except  **//o^'w—j7o;/m,"— spoken 
quick,  and  repealed,  for  the  Bonjnur^OT  good-day,  of  tho 
French,  and  sliaking  hands.    The  ceremony  of  shaking  hands 
is  seldom  omitted. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  thcso 
people! — and  their  love  of  tobacco  and  whiskey.  One  of 
the  old  men  who  came  ashore  out  of  one  of  these  canoes,  said 
he  had  eat  nothing  for  two  days,  and  yet  his  first  request  was 
for  tobacco.  In  general,  it  is  for  whiskey.  ToIkicco  is  die 
Lethean  antidote  for  all  their  ex|)03urcs  and  wants.  An  In- 
dian loves  to  soothe  his  brain  with  it,  and  as  if  seeking  to 
do  this,  never  smokes  without  blowing  the  fumes,  in  streams^ 
from  his  nostrils,  as  well  as  his  mouth. 

Arrived  at  /irw/r,or  Durnt  river,  at  eleven  o'clock.  Found 
there  ten  or  a  dozen  Indians,  all,  as  usual,  hungry.  Gave 
them  some  flour  and  pork,  and  tobacco.  They  had  the  Ame- 
rican fl:rg  flying  on  a  hill  near  their  camp,  amd  from  under  it 
fired  a  salute. 

The  north  slioro  of  the  lake  began  yostenlay  to  show 
\\sg\(  a  little — ^to-day  it  is  well  dclined.  We  aru  yet  alKMit 
eighteen  miles  from  the  Fond  du  Lac.  At  this  place,  Ihirnt 
river  is  a  place  of  divination — the  scat  of  z'Jons(lfHr*s  in- 
cantations. It  is  a  circle,  made  of  eight  poles,  twelve  feet 
high,  and  crossing  at  the  top,  which  being  covered* in  witli 
mats,  or  bark*  he  enters,  and  foretells  future  events! 
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Whe|i  within  tbout  ten  miles  of  the  end  of  the  lake,  we 
noticed  a  line  stretching  from  shore  to  shore,  the  north  and  . 
south  shores  being  about  ten  miles  distant,  that  seemed  like 
a  narrow  shadow-— not  very  well  defined.  As  we  approach- 
ed nearer,  it  became  more  substantial,  and  when  four  miles 
off,  it  was  a  well  defined  beach,  with  trees,  pine  and  aspen^ 
scattered  irregularly  over  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
thift  was  the  Fond^  or  bottom— or,  more  properly ,  head  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  river  St  Louis  enters,  it  through  this 
beach,  wliich  is  of  sand,  and  which  is  from  thirty  to  two 
hUiidred  yards  wide,  and  diagonally — the  mouth  of  the  river 
being  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  wide. 

We  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  lake  at  four  o'clock,  and 
pitched  our  tents  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  beach, 
which  is  washed  by  the  river  St  Louis.  And  here  we  were 
met  by  about  thirty  Indians.  We  were  gladly  received  by 
them,  and  made  them  presents,  as  usual.  The  chief  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  band  was  here,  and  had  a  little  son  with  him,  of 
whom  he  was  passionately  fond.  He  wore  his  father's  medal, 
and  was  never  from  his  side;  and  when  he  first  met  us,  he 
could  scarcely  take  time  to  tell  us  how  glad  his  heart  was 
ma<lc  by  our  arrival,  before  he  picked  up  his  little  boy,  who 
is  about  four  years  old,  and  pressed  him  tlirough  the  crowd 
of  Indians  that  he  might  shake  hands  too.  We  were  soon 
told  by  him,  that  ii  was  his  son. 

The  north  shore  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  is  mountainous,  and 
rolls  on  l)cauti fully  and  boldly  far  beyond  where  the  beach 
crosses;  whilst  the  south  is  more  level  and  less  elevated. 
The  beach  was  doubtless  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
current  of  the  river,  and  the  waves  of  the  lake.  This 
was  the  quiescent  part  of  the  waters,  and  here  the  deposite 
tias  made,  and  here,  doubtless,  the  same  cause  will  continue 
to  keep  it  It  is  a  beautiful  termination.  The  beach  does 
not  make  directly  across,  but  forms  a  curvature  of  moderate 
indentation.  The  river  passes  out  about  two-thirds  of  tho 
distance  from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  lake. 
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We  are  now  within  twentyrfour  miles  of  our  treaty  groaiicl  $ 
of  the  American  Fur  Company's  establishment,  ealled  the 
Fond  du  Lac  department;  and  have  come,  countin|[;  fronn  the 
Sault  de  St  Mari6,  Jive  hundred  and  tweniy^nhie  tniir'^^ 
as  the  following  table  of  distances  will  show— not  mea»u\ 
but  estimated  distances,  which,  however,  will  be  found 
\y  correct 

From  the  Sault  de  St  Mari6  to  Point  auxPins,    •        •        ^ 
Thence  to  Point  Iroquois,  at  the  entrance  into  Lake  Su* 

pcrior,    .         .  •         •         •         .        9 

<<    Tonquamcnon  river,    •         .         •         •         .IS 

'*     Slicldrake  riycr, 0 

"    White  Fish  point, 6 

'<     V^ennilion  point,     .         •        •  '       .         •         .9 
^<     Double  Hearted,  or  Twin  river,    ...         19 
**     Sucker  river,  .         .         .         .         .         .         .      lO 

'<    Grand  Maraisandcommcncementof  Grand  Sables,  11 
^^     La  point  du  Grand  Sables,    •         •         •         •  9 

^<  From  the  end  of  the  Sand  bank  to  the  Dorie  rock,  lO 
<<     Doric  rock  to  the  commencement  of  the  PcrtaiUt 

or  Pictured  rocks,  .         •        •        .2 

^^    Miners'  river,  so  called  from  a  company*8  having 

dug  for  ore  on  its  banks-,       •         •         •  9 

<^     Grand  island, 6 

**     Laugliiu};  Fish  river,  .         .  .         .         15 

<*     Chocolate  river, 15 

<*    Dead  river,  in  Presqu'ile  l)ay,      ...  9 

<<     Resting  point,         .         .         «         ..         .         .21 

**    Barsalo  river,      .         .         .         .         .         .  3 

<*     Salmon  Trout  river,        .         .         .         .         .   -   6  <. 

•<    Burnt  river, 6  * 

<<  Huron  river,  (Huron  islands  opposite)  •  •  9 
<<  Le  Point  Abbaya,  (east  cape  of  Kewewtna  bay)  6 
•<  Traverse  island,  .  .  .  .  ,  .15 
^*    South  cape  of  Kewcwana  bay,      ...  • 

•*    Tobacco  rivor, .6 

«    Grey  Beast  river,  now  Brush  creek,     •  15 
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**     Small  Montreal  rivcr«  now  Portcr*f  crocki        •  6 

**     Kxtrcmc  of  Point  Kcwcwana,     •        •        •  9 
**     Petit  Marias,  (harbour  formed  by  the  rocks  on  the 

poitity)  .         •         .      '  •        •         •         •  6 

^'     Grand  Marais  oflT  the  point,          .         •         • '  6 

**     Clemen's  river  and  marais,      ...  9 

**     Uoardman's  river,       .         .         .         .         .  5 

**     Ragle  Nest  point  and  river,     ....  5 

*•     Porlaj^e,      .         •         .         i         .         .         .  9 

•*     l^llle  Salmon  Trout  river,       ....  9 
<<     GravtTo<rs  river,  (an  Indian  trader  of  tliis  name 

was  killed  here  hy  one  of  his  men,)           •  6 

<*     HiviiVe  atix  Miscre,  or  Miserable  river,       .  9 

**     Fishing  hay,  .....••  3 

•*     Fire  Sicel  rivor,          .        •         •        .         ,  15 

*<     Ontnnngon,  or  Copi>er  Mine  river,  .        •        .  6 

"     Little  Iron  river, 12 

**     Great  Iron  river, 3 

^<     Conimcncement  of  the  Porcupine  mountains,  6 
**     Sucker  river,  now  Conner's  creek,  .         .         .15 

•*     Prcsqu'ile,           .         .         .         .         .         .  0 

*<     lUaek  river, •         .6 

<«     Little  GirPs  |K)int,  (a  little  girl  was  drowned  here)  15 

**     Large  Montreal  river,     .....  6 

"     Bad  river, 12 

*<     Island  Si.  &rtchaelt  .         •         •        •         -9 

**     Cold  point, 3 

**     Le  Point  aux  Sable,        .         •         .         .         •  6 

*<     Riviere  de  Tour,          .         ..         •         •         •  3 

**     Ulvirre  la  Frowbois,      .         .         ...  6 

**     Uivcr  Sable,        ......  9 

**    Lis-ca-na-con  river,         .        •         •         •        •  0 

"    Hirch  Hark  point,        •        .        •        •        •  ^ 

**    Cranberry  river,      .         .        •         ...  6 

*•    Spencer's  river,           .....  6 

**    Iron  river,  now  Whipple's,     .        .         .        .6 

<<    Great  Burnt  river, ^ 


* 


'S 
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"    Pophr  river, .9 

A*ma*nc-con  river,      .        .        .        •        •  3 


a 


^*    Fond  du  Lac — ^mouih  of  River  St  LouiSf        •         9 
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From  the  Fond  du  Lac  to  the  American  Fur  Company's 
establishment  on  the  St  Louis  river,  is  twenty-four  mih 
when  this  is  added,  and  we  shall  have  reached  that  point« 
shall  have  voyaf^d  from  tlie  Sault,  five  hundred  and  fifty* 
three  miles;  and  my  tour  will  have  extended,  on  the  rouCo 
which  I  have  taken,  to  upwards  of  two  thousand. 

Rcinfi;  within  five  hours  of  our  treaty  ground,  wo  wero  not 
in  much  haste  to  make  an  early  movement  We  breakfaslcd 
before  we  struck  our  tcnU — and  as  usual,  mine  consisted  of 
some  tea  and  crackers  eaten  out  of  a  tumbler.  We  were  un« 
der-way  on  the  St  Louts  river  by  nine  o'clock;  and  arrired 
at  the  end  of  our  voyage  at  two. 

An  invisible  agency  has  preserved  us,  which  is  not  the 
less  active  because  unseen;  and  to  it  we  owe  our  grmti* 
tude.  I  now  feel  anxious  to  have  passed  the  eeremonics 
of  the  treaty,  and  to  turn  my  face  once  more  towards  the 
rising  sun.  How  happy  sliall  I  be  to  be  once  again  eD* 
circled  by  my  family  and  friends,  and  to  enjoy  tlie  refine- 
ments and  sweets  of  cultivated  and  polished  life.  I  know 
well  there  arc  rough  places  even  there;  and  often  more  dif* 
ficult  to  contend  with  than  are  the  mountains  I  have  scbn; 
and  devouring  billows  less  yielding  and  merciful  than  arc 
those  of  the  lake;  and  among,  and  amidst  whieli  I  expect  to 
experience  many  an  anxious  and  painful  hour;  but  give  roe 
tliese,  if  alolig  with  them  1  am  to  enjoy  <^ori>/y,  friendship^ 
and  tovt,^* — What  if  the  designing  and  ungrateful  do  scatter 
thorns  in  the  way  of  the  pilgrim's  feet,  and  lacerate  his  fed* 
ings,  and  oppress  him,  he  may  find  in  society  some  heart  in 
sympathy  witli  his  own;  some  (aithful  and  sustaining  friend, 
35 
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whose  look  is  consolatioiii  and  whose  voice  is  petee*    Much 
as  I  admire  these  wild  and  vast  displays  of  creative  and  sus- 
taining power;  and  often  as  I  have  felt  my  heart  swell  un- 
der the  eloquence  of  nature»  when  she  has  spoken  in  storms, 
or  whispered  in  zephyrs;  when  the  mountains  have  been 
made  to  shake,  and  the  lake  to  lift  its  billows  high  in  air, 
and  when  all  has  boon  still  again;  and  no  sound  was  heard 
but  the  murmur  on  the  shoiv,  and  nothing  nuen  but  the  still 
kaf,  the  k'^^'"^}*  Inke,  and  the  spangled  and  silent  nrmuinunt; 
yet  there  was  a  charm  which  bound  my  heart,  and  that  churm 
was  home.    I  love  these  wonders  of  nature;  but  I  love  so* 
eiety  more;  for 

«<Man  in  focietj  is  like  a  flow*r. 
Blown  in  its  haUte  bed;  *ti»  there  atone 
.    His  farulUes,  eipanded  in  fuU  bloom, 

Shine  out;  there  only  reach  their  proper  use.** 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Governor  in  the  morning,  that  we 
should  come  up  to  this  place  in  squadron — so  being  in  ad- 
vance we  remained  under  cover  of  an  island  until  the  barges 
and  flotilla  of  Indian  canoes  arrived,  when  the  whole  was  dis- 
posed of.    Our  canoe  in  the  lead  some  fifty  yards — the  Gov- 
ernor's barge  next,  flanked  by  the  Indians,  some  ten  or  twelve 
canoes  of  them  on  either  side;  then  the  barges,  Capt.  Board- 
man  and  his  military »  first,  and  the  rest  in  order,  all  with 
flags  flying,  and  martial  music.     The  barges  were  thrown  at 
such  distances  as  to  make  a  line  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.    The 
sight  was  tiuly  interesting;  while  the  music  filled  the  val- 
lies  and  rose  over  the  mountain's  tops,  for  the  first  time  since 
their  formation.     The  Indians  all  naked,  painted,  and  silent, 
gliding  over  the  surface  in  their  bark  canoes,  eyed  this,  to 
tliem,  wonderful  display,  as  a  new  creation,  and  as  something 
beyond  their  comprehension.    They  spoke  not  a  word — but 
fell  insensibly  back  from  the  line  of  the  Governor's  barge, 
and  abreast  of  Captain  Ddardman's,  where,  for  the  first  time, 
their  ears,  like  their  native  hills  and  rivers,,  were  greeted 
m\h^*J/ail  Columbia.^^    We  landed  under  a  salute  from 
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numerottf  Inditnt  who  had  already  aascmbledi  and  whosa 
tenia  were  pitched  on  aa  island  in  the  rivers  and  la  varioua 
other  places,  and  by  Mr.  Morrison  and  those  connected  with 
the  establishment,  and  Mr.  Agncw,  who  had  preceded  us 
some  days  from  the  Sault,  charged  with  provisions  and  with 
the  necessary  prc|)arations  for  the  Indians  who  might  pre* 
cede  us  at  this  place  against  our  arrival,  and  to  tlio  nationtl 
kxrot*' rankle  Dooftfr.'* 

In  a  short  time  after  our  arrival,  the  Ciovcrnor  and  myself 
received  a  visit  from  the  chiefs  of  one  of  the  bands.     Wo 
told  tlicni  wc  were  glad  to  sec  them ;  that  we  had  been  sent 
by  their  great  father  to  speak  to  them;  and  that  wlien  wa 
were  prepared  we  would  ask  tliem  to  meet  us  in  council.-* 
Meanwhile  a  present  of  tobacco  was  made,  a  twist  to  each^ 
and  they  were  told  provisions  would  he  issued  to  them  by 
the  officer,  Mr.  Agnew,  appointed  for  that  purpose.     Before 
this  short  interview  had  ended  they  had  struck  fire,  ignited 
their  bits  of  spunk,  lit  their  pipes,  and  almost  smothered  ua 
with  smoke.     The  Governor  and  I  can  neither  of  us  make 
out  so  well  in  a  fog  <9f  this  sort,  as  neither  of  us  use  tobacco 
in  any  way.     In  half  an  hour  after,  another  hand  came  in, 
who  commenced,  as  did  the  others,  by  shaking  hands,  fol- 
lowed, of  course,  by  smoking.     Iii  this  second  band  I  rccog* 
nized  Pce-che-kec^  or  rather  he  recognized  me-— a  chief  who 
had  been  at  Washington,  and  whose  likeness  hangs  in  my 
oflice  there.     1  nutlcc<l  tlut  his  eye  was  uj)on  me,  and  that 
he  smiled,  and  was  busily  employed  speaking  to  an  IiuliaA 
who  sat  beside  him,  and  no  doubt  about  me.    His  first  word 
'  on  coming  up  to  speak  to  me  was,  '^  f/7/«/i/>i^/on*'— point* 
ing  to  the  east     The  substance  of  his  address  was,  that  he 
was  glad  to  see  me — he  felt  his  heart  jump  when  he  first  saw 
me — it  made  him  think  of  Washington,  of  his  great  (ather, 
of  the  good  living  he  had  when  he  visited  us — ^liow  kind  wa 
all  were  to  him,  and  that  he  should  never  forget  any  of  it. 

But  I  have  omitted  to  speak  of  the  River  St  Louis,  up 
which  we  have  come,  and  on  the  borders  of  which  the  buiM- 
ings  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  establishment  stand. 
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I  have  mentioned  that  the  river  enters  the  lake  obli({Qely9 
and  I  might  have  added,  from  the  west;  and  that  its  mouth 
is  not  over  two  hundred  yards  wide.     Immediately  in  front 
is  an  island,  and  between  a  circle  of  hills,  one  mile  in  a  di« 
rect  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  tlie  north  and 
aoulh,  elevations  on  the  right  and  led,  which  are  about  ten 
miles  apart;  the  ground  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  lake  is 
low,  and  seems  to  have  been  all  once,  and  is  no  doubt,  now  in 
high  freshets,  covered  with  water.     The  rfver,  on  passing 
the  beach,  at  the  head  of  Uie  lake,  widens  to  nearly  two 
miles,  but  with  a  large  portion  of  its  borders  filled  with  grass 
and  beautiful  white  and  yellow  lillies,  which  continue  to  or* 
nament  it  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  distance  to  this  place. 
There  is  no  landing  place  for  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  way. 
The  shores  are  level,  and  the  undergrowth  rises  directly  out 
of  the  water;  and  from  that,  well  out  in  Uie  stream,  grow 
those  beautiful  aquatic  planU,  the  white  and  tlic  yellow  lil* 
lies,  and  much  long  grass.     These  narrow  the  channel  of 
the  river  for  the  most  of  the  way,  to  about  a  hundred  yards^ 
and  sometimes  to  half  that  distance.    When  within  a  mile  of 
this  place,  on  our  right,  is  a  point  which  terminates  a  beau- 
tiful natural   meadow;  and  this  is  the  only  shore  of  any  in- 
terest on-  the  lK>rdcrs  of  this  river. 

The  northern  shore  of  the  lake  inclines  to  the  west,  stretch- 
ing far  off  in  rolling  mountains  towards  the  Mississippi—* 
whilst  we  lose  sight  of  the  southern,  in  the  bluflfs  of  the  soutli 
side  of  the  river,  which  commence  about  three  miles  from 
its  mouth.  There  is  but  little  current;  and  until  we  arrived 
at  this  place,  none  that  was  |)erceptible.  Here  it  runs  at 
the  rate  of  about  half  a  mile  an  hour;  but  varies  according 
to  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls.  The  water  is  amber  colour, 
like  other  rivers  tliat  empty  into  the  lake,  and  clear. 

The  agents  of  the  company  made  a  polite  tender  to  us  of 
the  buildings,  of  which  there  are  about  six  or  seven.  They 
are  of  logs,  one  story  high,  and  covered  with' bark;  not  their 
toofs  only,  but  their  sides  and  ends  also.  They  stand  on  the* 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  about  thirty  yards  from  it,  on  al* 
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luvia!  groandy  and  about  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
when  at  its  ordinary  height  The  river  at  this  pimee  im  Mt 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  and  in  its  mid- 
dle^ direetly  opposite  the  buildingSi  is  a  small  oval  ialaiid. 
On  this  there  are  a  good  many  Indian  lodges.  The  coorae 
of  the  river  is  nearly  east  and  west  On  the  north  and  aouth 
are  high  hills,  and  across  the  centre,  about  one  mile  apart— 
whilst  in  length,  the  valley,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  for  the 
winding  of  the  hills,  land-locks  the  river  both  ways,  is  aboi^ 
one  mile  and  a  half.  Between  the  buildings  and  the  hills, 
on  the  north,  is  a  piece  of  cleared  ground,  pickcttcd  in,  (or 
the  growing  of  potatoes,  and  in  the  enclosure  is  a  small  patch 
of  wheat,  some  of  which  is  just  beginning  to  head.  In  this 
enclosure,  and  near  the  hills,  are  two  smaller  enclosures^ 
one,  the  largest,  is  the  grave-yard  for  whites — the  traders; 
the  smaller  is  for  Indians.  1  have  asked  Mr.  Lcwb  to  take 
a  drawing  of  the  front,  and  from  the  island;  and  another, 
a  back  view,  from  a  position  on  the  hill,  just  back  of  the 
grave-yards.  I  will  see  that  they  are  both  correct  Tlia 
potatoes  here  are  not  yet  in  blossom. 
Thermometer,  sun-down,  74^ 


American  Fur  CompanyU  ettablMmentt  Fmd  du  Zse^  > 

July  29,  18£6.    T.  iun-rittf  64».     5 
Mt  Dear  ••• 

I  now  renew  the  more  familiar  and  agreeaUe 
mode  of  addressing  you  by  letter.  Lake  Superior  has  been 
coasted — ^its  peculiarities,  both  in  regard  to  Uie  variableness 
of  its  surface,  and  its  shores,  have  been  sketched,  and  hardly 
sketched,  in  the  journal  form.  It  was  all  I  could  do.  I  fear 
you  will  find  my  effort  to  introduce  you  to  this  father  of 
lakes,  and  to  the  incidents  that  attended  my  passage  up  it, 
as  little  satisfactory  as  my  former  attempts  were  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron.  I  have  given 
you  the  length  of  Lake  Superior,  viz:  five  hundred  and  four- 
teen miles.     Its  width  is  computed  at  an  average  o(  one  hun- 
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dred  and  nine  miles,  and  its  depth  at  nine  hundred  feet,  and  its 
elevation  abore  tide  water,  nearly  one  thousand  and  fifty  feet 

Lake  Huron,  I  believe,  I  omitted  to  state,  is  iiaid  to  be 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  lonfir;  one  hundred  miles 
of  average  breadth;  and  also  nine  hundred  feet  deep,  and  is 
about  six  hundred  feet  above  tide  water. 

The  remark  which  I  have  often  heard,  that  birds  fly  the 
ipvildcrness,  and  follow  the  progress  of  civilization  and  do- 
mestic life,  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  true.  I  have  heard 
an  occasional  song  poured  forth  from  the  solitude  of  the  lake 
shore,  but  it  has  been  rare,  and  never  from  a  bird  with  which 
I  was  (amiliar,  except  the  wood  robin  in  Presqu'ilc  bay; 
amd  the  blue-bird  at  Kcc-we-wa-na  point  Where  I  have 
heard  the  singing  of  birds,  has  been  at  Michael's  island,  and 
here;  and  these  are  cultivated  spots.  In  all  the  extent  of 
eoast  of  five  hundred  and  fourteen  miles,  the  length  of  Lake 
Superior,  with  these  exceptions,  I  have  neither  seen  nor 
heard  a  singing  bird.  At  both  these,  the  sound  of  the  axe 
and  the  hammer  have  been  heard,  and  rural  operations  are 
carried  on,  and  here  the  birds  have  assembled. 

This  morning  broke  upon  my  ear,  as  it  often,  and  in  the 
spring  season,  breaks  at  home,  with  the  cheering  and  fami- 
liar music  of  the  groves.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  des- 
cribe my  sensations  on  hearing  these  familiar  notes;  nor  the 
disappointment,  when  on  awaking  fully,  to  find  myself  so 
far  distant  from  those  places  to  which  the  first  Warbling  of 
the  morning  had  transported  me.  Here  too  is  my  favourite 
blue-bird — that  bird  of  pensive  note,  and  modest  mein, 
iivhich  will  never  fail  to  remind  me  of  the  death-scene  of  my 
beloved  mother.  I  have  already  recurred  to  it,  and  might 
have  omitted  it  here: — But  she  was  such  a  mother! — and  lost 
90  soon!  Time  can  never  obliterate  from  the  memory  of  my 
heart,  the  endearing  and  afiectionate  tenderness  of  a  mother 
ao  beloved.  0,  no-»that  cannot  be.  I  know  time  is  com- 
petent to  do  much^-evcry  day^s  experience  demonstrates 
this.  The  hardest  substances  yield,  however  imperceptibly, 
to  bis  touchy  and  as  to  man,  frail  man,  he  falls  before  his 
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toueh  like  grass— or  the  flower  of  the  field.  Bat  white  I 
have  a  heart,  and  that  heart  beats,  my  mother  eamiot  be  fiir- 
gotten. 

A  chief  regret,  and  from  which  I  hare  never  been  able 
to  rid  myself,  is,  that  she  should  hkvc  died  so  youngs 
and  left  me  so  early — she  had  not  completed  her  twenty- 
ninth,  nor  I  my  tenth  year.  She  left  me  before  I  had  the 
proper  conception  of,  or  knew  how  to  appreciate  her  teo- 
dcrness  and  aflection;  and  oflen  have  I  been  so  selfish  mB 
to  wish  that  she  might  have  iived  to  receive  from  me,  in  re- 
turn, some  proofs  that  1  am  not  insensible  to  her  watchful 
and  fond  care  over  mc,  and  of  that  goodness  and  sweetneaa 
of  temper,  which  gave  her  such  grace  in  the  eyes  and  hearts 
of  all  that  knew  her — or  that  I  could  command  her  haek. 
But  I  have  been  checked  in  this — for  I  could  but  feel 

"That  I  should  ill  requite  her,  to  eonstraiii 
Her  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again.** 

It  is  now  evening,  and  the  robin  red-breast,  as  the  sun 
sinks  behind  the  hill.s  pours  out  his  liquid,  mellow  notes, 
and  stretrhing  himself  until  his  legs  attain  their  utmost 
length,  and  his  feathers  press  close  and  smooth  against  his 
elongated  body,  sends  forth  his  shrill  chirp,  indicating  his 
anxiety  about  something,  as  plainly  as  if  he  spoke  it.  His 
partner  delays,  or  some  vagrant  has  approached  his  nc^si— * 
and  he  thus,  from  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  gives  the 
alarm.  The  cattle  tou^ — here  they  recline.  Dtit  there  are 
here  no  domestic  fowls.  Many  things  remind  me  of  home, 
but  there  arc  many  things  deficient,  besides  the  fowls. 

We  have  ovens  tu  put  up,  and  several  little  matters  to 
adjust  before  we  can  commence  our  council — and  tlien  again, 
the  first  day  of  August  has  not  yet  come,  and  that  is  the 
day  the  Indians  were  notified  to  attend.  We  expect  to- com- 
mence on  Monday,  by  which  time,  or  in  a  day  or  two  after, 
it  is  likely  all  the  Indians  will  have  arrived.  I  must  reserve 
what  I  have  to  say  of  these  hapless  people,  until  I  shall  have 
looked  well  around  mc.     It  is  the  only  opportunity  that 
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^me  has  been  allowed  mc  to  think — as  to  the  past,  I  hare 
flown  by  it  witliout*  being  able  to  fold  my  pinions,  except 
Alt.  Detroit  and  the  Sautt,  with  any  such  view,  and  hence. you 
Imave  had  such  dry  details. 

A  party  of  our  men  are  busy  in  preparing  the  best  ma* 
^^erials  in  their  power  for  removing  the  copper  rock  from  the 
Ontanagon  river.  They  will  leave  here  on  Tuesday  next, 
aibout  twenty-five  strongs  and  in  two  barges. 

An  Indian  o|)oned  the  door  of  my  room  to-day,  and  came 
in  under  circumstances  so  |)cculiar,  with  a  countenance  so 
pensive,  and  yet  wiUi  a  manner  so  flurried,  as  to  lead  me  to 
call   the  interpreter.     Before  the  interpreter  came  in,  he 
Mreiit  out  with  a  quick  but  feeble  step,  and  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  deserted  by  every  friend  he  ever  had!     I  directed 
flic  inteqireter  to  ibilow  him,  and  nncertain  what  he  wanted; 
antl  if  ho  could|  the  cause  of  his  deserted  and  dishevelled 
ap|)carance.     1  could  not  get  the  countenance  of  this  Indian 
out  of  my  mind,  nor  his  impoverished  ami  forlorn  looks. 
lie  had  nothing  on  his  body  save  his  auzeum^  and  a  blanket 
>vhich  time  had  worn  thin,  over  his  arm,  and  a  medal  round 
his  neck.     His  hair  was  cut  even  across  his  forehead,  and 
hung  over  both  shoulders.     It  seems  this  poor  fellow  was 
seeking  an  interview  with  the  Governor,  who  was  known  to 
him.     On  finding  him,  he  stepped  quick  up,  held  out  his 
hand,  and  in  a  tone  of  sorrow,  told  Uie  Governor  he  was 
glad  when  he  heard  his  father  had  come  up  this  way— ho 
was  |K)or,  and  ho|)ed  he  would  make  him  rich.     This  was 
tlio  same  man  who,  in  1 820,  undertook  to  guide  Governor 
Cass  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  to  the  copiier  rock  on  the  Ontana- 
i;on,  and  who  lost  his  way.     The  medal  he  wears  is  tho 
same  that  was  given  to  him  on  that  occasion,  and  this  is^ 
all  his  wealUi. 

That  the  way  to- this  rock  is  dilficult,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  an  Indian  of  that  river  lost  himself  in  going  to 
it — but  his  band,  it  seems,  did  not  attribute  his  losing  the 
way  to  its  difliculty ,  but  to  the  agency  of  their  manito,  who, 
they  believe,  guards  that  rock,  and  to  preserve  it  from  the 
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•fro&ne  touch  of  the  white  man,  had  interpoaed,  and  riuil 
Qp  the  path  to  it  In  the  belief  that  he  had  oiTeoded  the 
Great  Spirit,  his  band  cast  him  off!  It  further  happened*  that 
the  poor  fellow  had  subsequently  bad  luck  in  huntiogt  and 
this  was  only  a  confirmation  of  their  previous  convictions— 
and  strange  to  say,  a  constant  scries  of  ill  luck  has  followed 
him  ever  since,  till  at  last  he  believes  himself  that  he  is  de* 
aerted  by  his  manito,  and  hence  his  forlorn  appearance  His 
name  is  Wa-bish-kkg-pe-nas,  or  the  H^iie  Pigeon.  I  shall 
have  his  likeness  sketched. 

The  Governor  and  myself  have  af^rced,  as  the  best  reme- 
dy agAinst  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  his  band,  to 
make  him  rich  in  presents;  and  by  so  doing,  it  is  possible 
both  his  band  and  himself  may  conclude  that  his  manito 
has  forgiven  him,  and  restored  him  to  favour. 

Another  difliculty  happened  not  long  since  at  this  place, 
and  partaking  somewhat  of  the  superstitious  character  of  that 
just  related.     A  moose  deer  was  killed  by  an  Indian  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  brought  to  this  post    It  was  an  unusual* 
ly  large  deer,  and  on  that  account,  Mr.  Morrison  prepared 
a  frame  for  its  legs,  and  a  block  for  its  head,  and  stretching 
its  head  and  legs  over  these,  stuffed  tlie  body  with  straw,  snd 
put  it  in  the  posture  of  a  living  deer.     For  some  time  after- 
wards, the  Indians  were  unsueressful  in  taking  tlie  moose. 
One  day,  a  purty  of  them  being  at  this  place,  one  of  tlicm 
got  a  sight  of  the  stuflud  deer,  and  reported  it  to  his  com* 
panions — when  Uieir  want  of  success  was  immediately  atlri* 
huted  to  the  indignity  that  this  one  had  suflered.   The  spirit 
of  this  deer  had  evinced  its  displeasure  by  thwarting  tlieir 
efforts  to  take  more  of  its  s|>ecies,  and  their  first  business 
was  to  ap|)easc  it   They  all,  witli  one  accord,  lit  their  pipes, 
and  seating  themselves  round  the  skin,  began  to  smoke, 
when  every  now  and  then,  the  spirit  of  the  deer  would  be 
addressed  by  the  speaker,  and  iu  forgiveness  asked  --and 
many  assurances  given  that  they  vi'ere  not  in  fault    In  token 
ef  sincerity,  they  put  their  pifies  into  the  deer's  mouth,  that 
it  might  smoke  too:  when  they  separated*—ronsoling  them* 
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selves  with  the  belier  that  the  spirit  of  the  deer  was  tppeaiP 

^.  But  they  were  not  reconciled  to  see  this  mock  exhibi- 
tion of  the  animal,  when,  to  soothe  and  pacify  them,  Mr. 
.  ^lorrison  took  it  down.  When  I  saw  it  just  now,  its  hide 
^'as  unstuflTed,  its  horns  off,  and  the  frame  lying  in  diflTcrent 
parts  of  the  room  in  which  it  had  been  standing.  The  In- 
diana were  then  perfectly  satisfied. 

From  its  buttock  to  its  shoulders,  in  a  straight  line,  this 
animal  measured  eight  feet — its  neck  was  three  feet  and  a 
lialf  long — its  head,  three  feet — round  its  body,  seven  feet, 
eleven  inches;  and  in  height,  it  was  six  feet  nine  inches. 
The  horns,  near  the  head,  measured  nine  and  a  half  inches; 
round  the  middle  part,  thirty-three  inches — length  of  the 
curve,  five  and  a  half  feet;  and  there  are  nineteen  tips,  or 
branches — these  are  flat  in  the  moose,  but  round  in  the  elk. 

The  number  of  Indians  to-<lay  amounts  to  three  hundred 
and  thirty*t\vo.     Thermometer,  sun-down,  <>8^ 

Ever  yours. 


Jimtrican  F\ir  Co%npany*9  trading  esfahUshment^     > 
Foul  du  Lac,  July  SO,  1826.  T.  htm-riut^  69^  > 
Mt  Deai  •** 

This  morning  is  tranquil,  but  cloudy.     The  wea- 
ther appears  unsettled;  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  rain. 

I  have  often  thought  that  every  thing,  brute  and  bird,  as 
well  as  man,  and  the  elements,  are  stilled  and  softened,  or  har- 
monious, on  the  sabbath — and  even  inanimate  nature,  I  have 
sometimes  fancied,  partakes  of  the  general  silence,  and  would 
appear  to  my  eye  to  wear  a  calmer  loveliness.  Is  this  fancy? 
Be  it  so.     But  under  the  influence  of  these  impressions,  I 
took  a  ramble  this  morning  over  the  grounds  at  the  back  of 
tlicite  buildings,  to  the  grave  yards,  and  the  hills  that  you  will 
ace  in  the  drawing.     Nothing  is  more  soothing  to  my  feel- 
ings than  such  retirement    Ten  thousand  images  of  the  past, 
and  creations  of  the  future,  rise  before  me,  and  nature  is  to 
my  spirit  like  some  ministering  angel— whilst  the  Deity, 
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who  pervades  the  whole,  fi^ives  life  and  lovelineaa  to  the 
86ene«  Every  where  his  dinpensinx  bounty  is  felt  Every 
creature  enjoys  it  I  am  not  alone  in  this  retirement  Un- 
der influences  like  these,  I  am  in  .the  midst  of  enjoyments. 
It  is  here  I  feel  tlie  force  and  the  truth  of  this  iine^ 

«God  made  the  eountry— and  man  made  the  town.** 

The  birds,  after  an  hour  of  stillness,  are  all  harmony. 
Every  little  throat  is  swelled  with  sonf^,  and  musie  fills  the 
grove.  These  little  warblers  seem  impelled  by  some  joyful 
influence  to  the  delightful  task.  Even  the  wren  is  here, 
busy  and  chatterinji;,  and  the  yellow,  or  briar  bird,  ready 
for  the  thistle  seed  whenever  the  down  shall  appear.  The 
robin,  too,  as  I  have  stated,  and  the  blue-bird — Uiese  are  all 
old  acquaintances  of  yours,  as  well  as  mine;  and  then  there 
are  others  whose  notes  are  new  to  mc.  Tlic  dove  I  have 
not  heard. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  there  arc  two  grave  yards 
here.  The  graves  of  both  whites  and  Indians  are  covered 
in.  The  iiifles  and  ends  of  that  in  which  the  whites  are 
buried,  are  of  hewn  logs,  and  the  to|is  arc  of  boartls  finibhcd  olt 
like  the  roof  of  a  house.  They  arc  not  over  fourteen  incbd 
high  to  tlieir  eves.  Some  of  them  have  a  board  at  their 
head,  with  the  name  of  the  deceased  cut  into  it  with  a  knife. 

The  Indians'  graves  arc  first  covered  over  with  bark.  Over 
the  grave  tlic  same  shelter  is  made,  and  of  the  same  mate* 
rials,  as  enter  into  the  form  and  structure  of  a  lodge.  Polei 
are  stuck  into  the  ground,  and  bent  over,  and  fastened  at 
the  top;  and  these  are  covered  witli  bark.  Thus  the  grave 
is  inclosed.  An  ojiening  is  left  like  that  in  tlie  door  of  a 
lodge.  Before  this  door,  (I  am  describing  a  grave  that  ii 
here,)  a  post  is  planted,  and  the  dead  having  liccn  a  ivarrior, 
is  painted  red.  Near  this  post,  a  pole  is  stuck  in  the  ground, 
about  ten  feet  long.  From  the  top  of  this  pole  is  8ua|icndcd 
the  ornaments  of  the  deceased.  From  this,  1  see  hanging 
a  strand  of  beads--some  strips  of  white  fur,  several  trinkets- 
six  bits  of  tobacco,  that  looked  like  ytf tVfi,  and  a  little  frame 
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of  a  eirmilar  form  wif  h  net  work,  in  the  centre  of  whieh  (it 
bein^of  threat!)  fa  (»8teneA  a  icalp,  nhoHi  three  in^hea  ill 
dii4fMcter,thf  hair  of  which  ia  of  a  ilaric  brown  colour^  and 
eix  irichca  lon^  In  the  top  of  the  red  post  arc  three  feathcra. 
All  thc^e  are  frail,  and  can  stand  but  the  changes  of  a  few 
sca.^ris,  when  they  will  have  decaycJ!  They  arc,  however, 
but  Utile  inferior  to  our  marble— -for  they  will  live  as  lo^g 
as  i!«c  feci i tigs  that  prompted  the  survivors  to  place  them 
her<\  and  mnrbic  docs  no  more. 

The  hour  for  the  miliiary  parade  and  inspection  having 
arrne'l,  we  were  notified  of  it,  and  attended  this  ceremony 
in  front  of  our  quarters.  It  w.is  sr.ircely  commenced  before 
a  slnwer  of  rain,  and  the  prospect  of  a  heavier  one,  made  it 
prop^-r  to  liefer  it.  The  appearance  of  the  officers  and  men 
Was  certainly  unexpectedly  fine.  They  had  been  wreckc<!; 
their  guns  had  been  coated  with  rust,  and  although  many 
days  have  elapsed  since  that  disaster,  the  men  have  beca 
constantly  on  duty  as  oarsmen.  They  appeared  this  morn- 
ing,  nevertheless,  in  the  most  perfect  order.  The  equip- 
ment was  complete,  and  their  guns  shone  like  silver. 

Captain  Boardman  is  a  most  valuable  ofliccr.  He  appears 
destined  to  be  the  pioneer  of  the  military  in  the  north-west 
He  was  among  the  firnt  to  land  with  the  troops  at  Council 
Bluifs,  and  the  first  to  lead  the  military  into  those  regions, 
and  up  Lake  Superior,  and  to  this  spot,  which  is  believed  to 
be  higher  north  than  the  military  has  ever  been  before.  Cap* 
tain  Boardman  has  seen  service,  and  knows  his  duty,  and 
how  to  perform  it.  1  consider  him  a  fine  ofliccr— as  is  Lieut 
Kingsbury. 

Soon  after  the  inspection,  and  while  seated  in  my  room, 
I  heard  a  yelling  and  shouting  among  the  Indians.  One  of 
the  bands  had  landed  from  the  island,  aliout  forty  strong.—- 
Ben  came  in  and  told  me  the  Indians  were  dancing.  I  wjcnt 
out  to  witness  the  ceremony.  They  came  up  from  the  land* 
ingin  double  file,  or  two  a-brcast,  with  their  drums  in  the 
lead,  dancing,  or  rather  jumping  in  short  jumps,  to  the  time 
kept  by  tnc  drummers.     The  drumsy  as  I  have  before  stat^ 
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ad,  ire  like  Umborinef,  end  have  raUles  to  them.  ThoM 
who  heat,  or  thumped  the  drums,  aang  also;  but  the  eoiig 
was  a  jumble  of  founds;  a  kind  of  "a-ha;  a-ha,  eh,  eh"— the 
^*tW*  aspirated  with  great  force;  and  at  short  intenrala  the 
whole  would  yell  and  shout,  and  multiply  the  souoda  by  clap- 
ping their  hands  on  their  mouths.- 

On  reaching  tlie  ground  opposite  the  door  of  our  quarter^ 
the  line  was  formed  by  this  jumping  motion  into  a  circle, 
out  of  which  those  who  beat  the  drums  kept  their  stations. 
Round  and  round,  they  went,  with  a  kind  of  double  short 
step,  first  with  one  foot,  and  then  with  the  other;  but  the 
motion  throughout  was  up  and  doivn.  Wlien  they  had  gone 
twice  or  thrice  round  the  circle,  the  drums  would  give  the 
signal,  when  they  would  scream  and  whoop,  and  clap  their 
mouths  with  their  hands— then  stand.  I  could  sec  from  their 
breathing — for  they  were  all  naked  (except  the  auzeum^) 
and  painted,— that  their  dancing  was  a  severe  exercise.— 
Some  were  painted  black,  others  one  half  red*  and  the  other 
black,  and  the  colours  were  separated  by  a  nicely  dividing 
line  down  the  spine  of  the  back,  and  in  front;  the  colours 
dividing  below  the  body,  and  one  thigh  and  leg  being  black 
and  the  othc^r  red,  they  might  have  been  taken  for  the  halves 
of  two  bodies  of  diflcrent  colours.  Their  heads  were  oma« 
mented  with  feathers,  and  their  hair  plaited,  with  little  bells 
and  other  trinkets  suspended  from  the  plaits.  From  the 
waist  string  of  some,  hung  small  looking  glasses,  and  tlicir 
knives,  and  the  skins  of  birds;  whilst  their  ankles  were 
bound  round  with  pieces  of  fur,  and  from  the  heels  of  some, 
would  trail  out  a  fox's  tail.  Some  few  %vorc  Icggins,  and  a 
few  others  moccasins.  The  faces  oi  all  were  painted  aAer 
all  manner  of  devices;  with  red,  green,  yellow,  and  blacky 
in  lines,  circles,  and  stars,  or  points,  or  all  these  together. 
That  nothing  in  this  group  or  medly,  should  be  wanting  to 
make  the  scene  a  finished  grotesque,  a  little  boy,  not  over 
five  years  old,  was  in  the  midst,  |)ainted  black,  keeping  time 
to  the  drum,  with  an  enormous  head-flress  of  feathers,  and 
who  went  through  the  whole  ceremony  with  them,  which 
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wholly  in  the  ^^a^ha-a-thth^^*  and  muttering  kinds 
of  interludes;  of  the  monotonous*  though  regular  thump  of 
the  drum,  the  jumping  of  the  group  in  time  to  the  sounds, 
in  a  circular  movement,  and  at  intervals  the  yelling  and 
whooping  of  the  whole  together.  In  the  pauses  a  warrior 
would  tell  his  exploits;  and  these  would  be  shouted  to  vocif- 
erously.* 

This  was  a  pipe  dance,  a  dance  of  ceremony^  or  rather,  as 
it  ought  to  be  called,  a  beggiut;  dance.     Their  object  was 
to  get  presents;  and  it  would  have  been  deemed  most  un- 
gracious not  to  have  given  them.    We  put  out  a  mocock  filled 
with  tobacco,  and  some  whiskey,  (the  chief  object  of  their 
visit)  well  dilutetl  with  water.     They  drank  each  a  wine- 
glass of  this  beverage— except  those  who  have  children  with 
them.     These  were  brought  along  to  multiply  the  glasses; 
for  the  child,  being  entitled  to  his  glass  in  common  %vith  the 
rest,  receives  it,  but  never  tastes  it     He  hands  it  directly  to 
his  father,  who  never  fails  to  discharge  the  last  drop  into  his 
mouth;  and  to  feel  grateful,  no  doubt,  that  he  has  a  child 
present^  thus  to  increase   his   bliss.     Some  fell  heir  to  as 
many  as  three  glasses;  and  if  they  tiad  chanced  to  have  had 
thirty  children,  the  thirty  glasses  would  have  been  all  hand- 
ed by  these  dutiful  children  to  their  whiskey -loving  parents. 
These  presents  were  distributed  by  one  of  the  band,  who 
is  called  Machinewa;  a  kind  of  attendant,  on  whom  devolves 
this  fluty.     Almost  every  chief  has  one  of  these,  who  always 
receives  presents,  and  distributes  them  to  the  members  of 
the  family.     There  is  no  appeal  from  his  mode  of  making 
the  division. 

*1  was  not  able  to  procure  a  drawing  of  Uie  dance  described  abo?e. 
Since  mj  return,  I  hare  been  politely  ftirnishcd  by  Mr.  V- — 1,  with  his 
sketch  of  a  lUKovfry  immitt^  performed  opposite  the  President's,  in  1821,— 
tnd  on  seeing  which,  Lieut.  Farley  obligingly  prepared  one  from  suggestions 
vhicb  that  sketch  furnished,  and  which  accompanies  this  work.  That  dance 
was  performed  by  Pana^  Ottas^  and  A'anxat— .and  their  head-dresses,  part icu- 
brly,  differ  from  the  Chippeways.  The  Chippeways  all  wear  their  hair;— 
hut  the  constrained  motions  of  their  bodies  in  the  drawing,  and  the  order, 
tad  steps  of  the  dance,  arc  nearly  the  same. 
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On  receiving  these  preaonta  they  discharf^  i  fpukf  ahoot* 
ed,  formed  into  double  file,  and  went  off  yelling,  and  aingiiig 
and  dancing  to  the  Captain'a  quarters,  to  get  an  additiooal 
aupply. 

All  thia,  my  dear  friend,  impreaiied  me  deeply.  It  wia  a 
scene  of  inlrrcsi.  it  is  tnic»  hut  filled  with  incidents  which 
demonstrate  the  superior  excellence  of  oiviliKcd,  and  polish- 
ed and  christian  society,  over  that  of  the  savage.  Toll  me 
not  of  the  happiness  of  the  Indians — of  their  freedom  froai 
restraint~-of  their  independence — it  is  all  fable,  at  least  as 
the  condition  of  these  unfortunates  now  stands.  I  believe  it 
was  diflcrent  with  them  once.  Such  a  sight  presents  a  wide 
fiehl  for  moral  reflections;  and  furnishes  a  dark  foreground 
to  the  picture  I  have  just  sketched,  of  the  repose,  of  the 
peace,  of  the  Sabbatli!  No  one  can  witness  such  a  scene, 
and  look  upon  bodies  of  the  finest  mould,  for  they  are  all 
such,  and  one  especially  the  most  perfect  I  ever  beheld,- and 
would  in  Italy  be  worth  its  thousands  for  a  model,  without 
feeling  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  time  (but  how  slow 
have  been  its  advances!)  when  all  these  unmeaning  and  bar> 
barous  customs  shall  give  place  to  the  refinements  of  civilis- 
ed life,  and  the  sensual  object  which  led  to  this,  be  changed 
to  the  nobler  one  of  %vhich  their  faculties  are  so  manifestly 
cafpable. 

I  look  to  a  speedy  interference  of  our  government  in  this 
work  of  mercy.     It  is  not  possible  for  it  to  be  longer  dehy« 
ed. — Public  opinion^  that  secret,  but  operative  and  powerful  I 
principle,  is  strong  against  a  further  delay.     It  is  too  late 
now  to  tell  us  that  Indians  cannot  be  civilized,  aye,  and 
christianized  too.     The  time  was  when  this  doubt  formed 
the  barrier  to  exertion;  but  that  h.ns  been  broken  down.— 
The  way  is  open.     Experience  has  come  in  with  its  demon* 
strati6ns— And  whilst  we  give  up  the  old  Indians  to  die  ai 
they  live,  and  leave  them  and  their  destiny  to  their  God,  we  * 
are  bound  by  every  con5(ifleration  of  moral  and  religious  ob- 
ligation, to  save  their  oflspring.     1  will  not  reason  upon  it 
Tho  proposition  carrier  with  it  its  own  illustration  and  de* 
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lonstraiiou.  InduiiB  are  men— they  are  withiii  our  juria* 
iclioD— they  are  Kuflerert— we  have  the  power,  and  th^y 
le  capacity;  and  we  are  bound  to  relieve  them. 
We  had  but  just  dined  when  another  band  from  the  island^ 
anoutitinft  to  about  aixtyi  crossed  over,  yelling  and  shouting 
nd  dancing  as  bcforcy  to  our  door.  They  had  made  but  a 
ircle  or  two,  (assisted  by  two  old  squaws  badly  attired, who 
;c|ii  time  to  tlie  drums  outside  of  the  circle,  holding  a  pad* 
lie  in  one  liand,  and  a  pi|)e  in  the  other)  when  their  speaker 
»me  into  our  room  and  addressed  us  thus: 

**Our  fathers  munt  not  think  we  come  and  dance  here  in 
mockery.  We  come  and  dance  because  our  hearts  are  glad. 
I  do  not  apeak  my  o%vn  wonls  but  the  words  of  my  chiefs, 
who  surround  mc;*'  (pointing  to  the  old  mcii  who  were  seat* 
ed  in  the  room,  and  who  did  not  join  in  the  dance)— ''This 
pipe/*  he  continued,  ''is  the  emblem  of  life.  I  bring  it  in 
here  to  represent  life.  It  came  down  to  us  from  our  fathers. 
We  cx|)cct  our  fathers  who  have  come  into  our  country,  to 
pay  us  some  attention. " 

I  replied,  "that  we  knew  their  visit  was  not  a  visit  of 
mockery;  that  we  were  glad  to  know  their  hearts  were 
glad;  that  we  respected  the  pipe,  and  knew  it  was  an  em* 
blcm  of  peace  as  well  as  of  life;  and  that  we  would  receive 
them,  and  give  them  some  refreshments.*'     The  pipe  was 
then  handed  and  smoked,  (no  very  a8;rceable  business  to  me) 
when  the  young  men,  naked  and  painted  as  before,  formed 
themselves  on  the  ground  into  a  circle  of  twenty  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  two,  and  sometimes  three  entered  the  ring,  and 
keeping  time  to  the  drums,  exhibited  tlie  most  violent  con- 
tortions of  liody.     Nothing  can  exceed  the  variety  of  figures 
into  which  these   people  can  tlirow   their  bodies.     1   had 
i)u)ii|;ht  it  ini|H»Mblc  that  any  hew  variety  of  painting  and 
oruainents  could  be  iouiKined;  but  there  was  lUuch  added— 
suiiic  wrre  painted  white;  MMiie  hud  retl  bmliivii  and  white 
hviMis  Aiul  faccit;  and  thrir  htiiri  which  is  g(!iH*ntlly  plaitrdi 
or  flulilinl  up  behind,  wart  now  let  dtiwu,  anil  niiiihed  out| 
•iiU  huiig  over  Uieir  shouiUura.     H^m\i  have  hoiiis  on  Uicir 
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beadi.  In  thin  display  were  itoo  little  boyi  to  add  to  the 
variety.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  grimace  in  this  danee. 
Those  who  danced,  had  a  canister  with  pebbles  in  it,  in  one 
handy  and  a  pipe  in  the  other.  The  canister  is  made  to  rat- 
tle in  concert  witli  the  dnini|  and  l)oth  in  exact  time  with  tho 
motions  of  the  bocly.  When  a  dancer  grew  tired,  he  select* 
ed  his  successor,  and  went  up  to  him  with  a  grimacCi  and 
still  in  time,  stamping,  and  violently  exerting  himseir,  and 
shook  his  canister  in  his  iaco.  It  was  roceivr.d,  and  shaken 
back  at  the  giver,  when  he  who  n^ccivod  it  stcp|)ctl  out  intn 
the  ring  and  acted  the  same  kind  of  buflbunery  over  again* 
I  noticed  one  man  in  his  native  costume.  He  was  lame* 
with  a  bent  knee.  He  had  on  his  head  the  skin  of  a  raccoon^ 
and  wore  Icggins  of  tanned  leather,  and  a  coat  of  the  same. 
This  constituted  his  dress — and  he  was  the  only  man  %vbo 
had  on  a  dress  of  a/i.y  kind. 

This  is.  not  the  way  in  which  you,  my  dear  *•*,  have  been 
spending  the  day.  How  happy  the  lot  you  enjoy  in  compa- 
rison to  these  poor,  unlettered,  and  benighted  savages! 

Thermometer,  sun-down,  70^. 

God  bless  you — good  night. 


MamUnf^  July  31,  18*26. 
MvDeaii  ••^ 

Having  understood  that  there  was  a  woman  in  ono 
of  the  lodges  on  the  island,  who  had,  when  a  child,  been 
scalped,  and  never  having  seen  a  head  after  tho  scalp  had 
been  taken  from  it,  I  concluded  last  night  to  cross  over  to 
the  island  and  ascertiin,  if  I  could,  her  history,  and  tlie  cir- 
cumstances attending  her  misfortune.  About  nine  o'clock, 
accompanied  by  the  interpreter,  and  Mr.  Agneiv,  I  crossed 
over,  and  entered  a  large  oval  lodge,  in  which  were  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  Indians,  lying  around  it,  and  the  remains 
of  two  fires,  one  alt  each  end,  aliout  which  were  half  a  dozen 
dogs.  Two  or  three  of  the  Indians  were  sitting  up,  smoking^ 
and  a  woman  was  nursing  her  child  in  one  of  those  Indian 
37 
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cradles  which  have  altracted  a  good  deal  of  ,my  attenttoni 
mnd.a  sketch  of  which  I  mean  to  have  taken.    We  sat  down, 
when  the  interpreter  told  the  Indians. that  their  Father,  from 
towards  the  rising  sun,  had  come  to  pay  them  a  visit     To 
the  usual  answer,  **egh^**  was  added,  *'We  arc  glad  to  see 
him,  and  that  he  does  not  hate  our  lodge,'' — ^the  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  I  respected  their  lodge.     I  directed  the  inter- 
preter to  inquire  if  there  was  not  an  old  woman  there,  who, 
when  young,  had  heen  scalped  by  the  St'eux?    While  the 
interpreter  was  putting  the  question,  I  looked  obliquely  to 
my  left,  across  one  of  tlie  half  extinguished  fires,  and  by  the 
light  of  a  flickering  flame  that  rose  at  the  moment,  saw  a 
form  rising  from  a  reposing  position,  looming  behind  the 
blaze,  until  by  the  time  it  was  seated,  I  fancied  myself  in 
the  presence  of  Meg  Aferriiies — so  tall,  and  so  bony  was 
the  figure.     '4  am  that  person,"  said  this  woman.     I  asked 
her  if  she  would  tell  me  the  circumstances  attending  her 
misfortune.  After  some  consultation  among  themselves,  I  was 
told  that  her  cousin,  an  old  man  present,  who  was  at  the  bat- 
tle, would  tell  me,  and  if  he  omitted  any  thing,  she  would 
make  up  the  deficiency.     He  proceeded  as  follows — **Five 
loitges  of  our  band  were  near  the  falls  of  Chip|)eway  river, 
(in  the  direction  of  Prairie  du  Chein,  I  believe,)  having  gone 
there  to  hunt     Altogether,  men,  women,  and  children,  we 
numbered  about  sixty.     We  had  killed  a  deer,  and  built  a 
fire  early  in  the  morning,  about  day,  to  cook  it     The  old 
woman *s  mother  went  out  to  get  some  water — there  was 
snow  on  the  ground,  not  thick,  but  frozen — and  she  heard 
the  Sieux  crawling  towards  the  tent — %vhen,  soon  after,  their 
whole  number>  about  one  hundred,  rushed  down  from  a 
height,  and  fired  into  the  lodges.     The  battle  became  gene- 
ral.    Fifteen  of  the  Chippeway  warriors  were  killed — all  of 
them  except  three,  and  tliese  held  out  until  noon.     The  old 
woman,  (then  a  girl  about  fourteen  years  of  age,)  having  ran 
off  in  a  fright,  was  pursued  by  a  Sieux,  who  caught  and  tied 
her,  and  was  about  to  carry  her  ofl*  as  a  captive  and  slave — 
when  another  Sieux  came  up  at  the  moment  and  struck  her 
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m  from  the  gods*' — meaning,  it  was  the  cross!  I  had 
pped  my  pencil  in  tlie  lodge,  which  was  picked  up  and 
ui^t  out  to  me.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  Indianii  are 
sclimea  honest 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  interest  which  a  little  boy,  the 
indsoQ  of  tlic  old  lady,  took  in  the  story.  lie  sat  near 
t  fire  with  his  mouth  open,  and  never  stirred,  hut  looked 
t  narrator  full  in  the  face  all  the  while  he  was  telling  the 
»r3'.  Towards  the  dose,  and  when  the  story  was  told,  he 
ang^  his  position,  and  pulled  one  of  the  dogs  to  him  and 
»de  a  pillow  of  him  for  his  head.  The  dog  seemed  well 
cased  with  tlic  arrangement  But,  tliough  reclining,  his 
res  wcHdd  rest  on  Uic  person  speaking,  and  continued  to  do 
» to  the  last 

I  have  noticed  several  women  here  carrying  with  them 
>ll5  of  clothing.    On  inquiring  what  tliese  imported,  I  learn 
tial  they  are  widows  who  carry  them,  and  that  these  are 
odg^  of  mourning.     It  is  indispcnsible,  when  a  woman  of 
he  Chippcway  nation  loses  her  husband,  for  her  to  take  of 
icr  best  apparel,  and  tlic  whole  of  it  is  not  worUi  a  dollar, 
ind  roll  it  up,  and  confine  it  by  means  of  her  husband's  sash- 
es; and  if  he  had  ornaments,  these  are  generally  put  on  the 
lop  of  tlic  roll,  and  around  it  is  wrapped  a  piece  of  cloth. 
This  bundle  is  called  her  husband — and  it  is  ex|)ected  that 
ihe  is  never  to  be  seen  without  it     If  she  walks  out,  she 
takes  it  with  her;  if  she  sits  down  in  her  lodge,  she  places 
it  by  her  sitle.     This  iKtdge  of  widowhood  and  of  mourning, 
tlic  widow  is  roni|>clled  to  carry  witli  her  until  some  of  her 
laic  husbaud^s  family  shall  call  and  take  it  away — which  is 
done  when  they  think  she  has  mourned  long  enough,  and 
which  is  generally  at  tlic  expiration  of  a  year.    She  is 
then,  but  not  before,  released  from  her  mourning,  and  at 
Ubcrty  to  marry  again.     She  has  the  privilege  to  take  this 
husband  to  the  family  of  tlie  deceased,  and  leave  it,  but  this 
is  considered  indecorous,  and  is  seldom  done.     Sometimes  t 
brother  of  the  deceased  takes  tlic  widow  for  his  wife  at  tlie 
grave  of  her  husband|  which  is  dooe  by  a  ceremony  of  walk* 
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in  the  hack  with  his  war-club,  and  stablied  her  with  hit  kniie^ 
and  she  fell— at  the  same  moment  a  knife  was  applied  to  her 
throat,  when  she  exclaimed,  Uhty  are  killing  f9t^/*<— at 
that  instant  she  heard  the  repoK  of  a  rifle— and  hcarti  no- 
thing more.  Townnls  nii;ht,  she  felt  some  person  take  her 
hy  the  arm.  On  opening  her  eyes,  she  knew  it  to  bo  her 
father." 

It  appeared,  from  various  qucMions  and  answers,  that  these 
two  Sieux  had  been  contcndinyi;  for  her;  that  to  disappoint 
the  one  who  had  succccdetl  in  capturing  her,  the  other  had 
dcterminefl  on  taking  her  life;— -that  the  application  of  the 
knife  to  her  throat,  was  the  commencement  of  the  flourish 
that  went  round  by  the  occiput  and  took  ofl*her  scalp;  at  the 
same  moment,  that  from  the  other  side  a  similar  tro|)hy  was 
torn  by  tlic  contending  Indian — for  she  was  scalped  oh  tlio 
right  audi  Icftof  tiie  occiput;  when,ut  the  moment,  and  attract-  . 
etl  by  her  exclamation,  **/Acy  are  kiiiinj^  mc,**  her  fallieri 
from  a  distance,  saw  her  situation,  and  fiixH,  and  killed  both 
the  Sieux  that  were  contending  fur  her!  In  going  in  the 
evening  to  look  for  his  child^  he  went  to  the  s|iot  where  he 
had  last  seen  her,  saw  the  twti  Indians  dead,  recovered  the 
scalps  that  were  yet  wet  from  her  hcad^iut  she  was  not 
there!  Looking  about  a  little,  he  saw  some  traces  of  blood 
on  the  snow,  and  following  the^,  came  to  the  s|iot  where  he 
foun<l  her.  She  had,  it  seems,  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
crawled  here,  distant  from  where  she  was  scalixnl  about  half 
a  niile. 

This  woman  is  named  O^ie-s^wun.  She  is  now,  judging 
from  her  ap|>earance,  sixty  years  of  age,  and  is  the  mother 
of  ten  children.  Two  of  her  sons  are  here,  and  are  two  of 
the  best  looking  men  Lhavp  seen;  and  she  has  with  her  also 
one  daughter.  She  promised  to  come  over  tliis  moniing  and 
sit  for  her  likeness. 

I  made  the  old  lady  and  her  daughter  both  a  present  of  a 
little  cross,  made  of  cut  glass  and  gilt  wire,  about  two  indies 
long,  which  they  ap|iearcd  to  prize  highly.  As  we  came 
out,  the  interpreter  heard  one  of  her  sons  say-^^Hhis  eomts 
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down  from  the  gods** — mc&ning,  it  was  tiio  cross!  I  had 
dropped  my  pencil  ia  tlie  lodge,  virliich  was  picked  up  and 
broui;ht  out  to  me.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  Indians  are 
sometimes  honest 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  interest  which  a  little  boy,  the 
f^randson  of  tlie  old  lady,  took  in  the  story,  lie  sat  near 
the  firr  with  his  mouth  o|)cn,  and  never  stirretl,  but  looked 
the  narrator  full  in  the  face  all  the  while  he  was  telling  the 
sUory.  Towanis  the  close,  and  when  the  story  was  told,  he 
changed  his  position,  and  pulled  one  of  the  dogs  to  him  and 
made  a  pillow  of  him  for  his  head.  The  dog  seemed  well 
pleased  with  the  arrangement  But,  tliough  reclining,  his 
eyes  would  rest  on  the  |)crson  t(|ieakiiig,  and  continued  to  do 
90  to  the  last 

1  have  noticed  several  women  here  caiTying  with  them 
rolls  of  clothing.    On  inquiring  what  these  imported,  1  learn 
that  they  are  widows  who  carry  them,  and  that  these  are 
badges  of  mourning.     It  is  indispensible,  when  a  woman  of 
tlie  Chippeway  nation  loses  her  husband,  for  her  to  take  of 
her  best  ap|>arcl,  and  tlie  whole  of  it  is  not  worUi  a  dollar, 
and  roll  it  up,  and  confme  it  by  means  of  her  husband's  sash- 
es; and  if  he  had  ornaments,  these  are  generally  put  on  the 
top  of  tlic  roll,  and  around  it  is  wrap)>ed  a  piece  of  cloth. 
This  bundle  is  called  her  husband — and  it  is  ex|)ectcd  that 
she  is  never  to  be  siacw  without  it     If  she  walks  out,  she 
takes  it  with  her;  if  slie  hits  down  in  her  lodge,  she  places 
it  by  hejr  side.     This  badg4!  of  widowhood  and  of  mourning, 
the  widow  is  rom|H;lletl  to  carry  with  her  until  some  of  her 
late  husbandN  family  sliall  call  and  take  it  away-^which  is 
done  when  they  tliink  she  has  mourned  long  enough,  and 
which   is  generally  at  the  expiration  of  a  year.     She  is 
then,  but  not  Inifore,  released  from  her  mourning,  and  at 
liberty  to  marry  again.     She  has  the  privilege  to  take  this 
husband  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  leave  it,  but  this 
is  consitlercd  indecoroui*,  and  is  seldom  done.  .  Sometimes  a 
brother  of  the  deceased  takes  the  widow  for  his  wife  at  tlie 
grave  of  her  husband,  which  is  done  by  a  ceremony  of  walk* 
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ing  her  over  it  And  thii  he  has  a  rip^ht  ta  do;  and  whea 
thii  if  done»  she  ii  not  required  to  go  into  mourning;  or,  if 
she  ehoosesy  she  has  the  right  logo  fo  him^  and  he  is  bound 
to  support  her. 

I  visited  a  lodge  to-day^  where  I  saw  one  of  these  badges. 
The  size  varies  according  to  t)ic  quantity  of  clothing  whieh 
the  widow  may  hap|)cn  to  have.  It  is  expected  of  her  to 
put  up  her  best^  and  wear  her  wnrsi.  The  **husliand''  1  satr 
just  nowy  was  thirty  inches  high,  and  eighteen  inches  in  eir- 
cumfcrcncc. 

I  was  told  by  the  interpreter,  that  he  knew  a  woman  who 
had  been  left  to  mourn  after  this  fashion  for  years,  none  of 
her  husband's  family  calling  for  the  hndgCi  or  token  of  her 
grief.  At  a  certain  time,  it  was  told  her  that  some  of  her 
husband's  family  were  passing,  and  she  was  advised  to' speak 
to  them  on  the  subject.  She  did  so,  and  told  tliem  she  had 
mourned  long,  and  was  poor,  that  she  had  no  means  to  buy 
clothes,  and  her's  being  all  in  tlie  mourning  badge,  and  sa- 
cred, could  not  be  touched.  She  expressed  a  hope  that  her 
request  might  not  be  interpreted  into  a  wish  to  marry — it 
was  only  made  that  she  might  lie  placed  in  a  situation  to  get 
some  clothes.  She  got  for  answer,  that  ^Hhcy  were  going 
to  Mackinac,  and  would  think  of  it.*'  'Che^  left  her  in 
tins  state  of  uncertainty,  but  on  returning,  and  finding  her 
faitliful  still,  they  took  her  ^Miusband,"  and  presented  her 
with  clothing  of  various  kinds.  Thus  was  she  rewarded  for 
her  consUmcy,  and  made  comfortable. 

The  Choctaw  widows  mourn  by  ni!vcr  combing  their  hair 
for  the  term  of  their  grief,  which  is  generally  about  a  year. 
The  Chippcway  men  mourn  by  painting  their  faces  black. 

I  omitted  to  mention,  that  when,  presents  are  going  round, 
this  badge  of  mourning,  this  'Mmsband,''  comes  in  for  an 
equal  share,  as  if  it  were  the  living  husband. 

A  Chippeway  mother,  on  losing  her  child,  prepares  an 

imagc.of  it,  in  the  best  manner  she  is  able,  and  dresses  it  as 

she  did  her  living  child,  and  fixes  it  in  the  kind  of  cradle  I 

•  have  referred  to,  and  goes  through  the  ceremonies  of  nur«- 
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ing  it  as  if  it  were  alive,  by  droppinf^  little  particles  of  food 
in  the  direction  of  its  mouth,  and  givinc;  it  of  whatever  the 
living  child  partook.  Tliis  cercmonyi  also,  is  generally  ob- 
served for  a  year. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  and  jud^in^  from  what  I  see^ 
there  are  no  people  who  love  more  affectionately,  or  with 
prrcatcr  constancy,  than  do  these  Chippewnv  women.  Thtiir 
attarhmcnts  to  their  husbands  and  their  children,  ttre  strong, 
and  ardent,  and  lasting;  siid  lead  them  to  endnrti  privntions 
and  siifTiirin^s  for  thoni,  and  all  ninnni;r  of  self-denial  while 
alive,  and  to  mourn  for  them  when  they  die  in  the  manner 
I  have  stated.  The  burdens  tliey  impost!  on  themselves  are 
only  a  little  short  of  the  laliour  and  toil  endured  by  the  an- 
cients in  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship.  The  christian 
dispensation  has  abrofi^atcd  this  travelling  ritual,  this  cere- 
mony of  the  pilgrimage;  and  the  same  light,  it  is  ho|ied,  may 
soon  relieve  these  Chippeway  wives  and  mothers  from  bur- 
dens which  they  now  impose  upon  themselves  in  carrying 
al|out  with  them  these  badges,  and  cause  them  to  be  satisfied 
ifvith  a  mode  less  afllictive  and  troublesome,  though,'  perliaps, 
it  may  add  nothing  to  tlie  sincerity  of  their  grief. 

Good  niglit— ever  yours. 

Evening  of  July  31,  1826. 

It  is  not  usual  for  me,  my  dear  ***,  to  write  more  than 
one  letter  in  a  day,  but  I  find,  on  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
the  day  just  passed,  that  I  have  some  other  matters  to  crowd 
into  my  account  of  it. 

I  attended  the  drill  this  morning,  and  was  interesteil  at 
^rvitncssing  the  effects  of  the  military  display  upon  the  In- 
dians. They  discovered,  1  thouglit,  a  mixture  of  surprize 
and  admiration.  War  is  the  glory  of  an  Indian;  and  what* 
ever  is  martial  stirs  his  blood,  and  animates  him.  I  thought 
I  could  discover  that  they  saw  from  the  celerity  with  which 
these  soldiers  performed  their  evolutions;  and  the  skill  with 
^hich  they  handled  their  guns,  that  they  felt  tlieir  superi- 
ority.    1  have  no  doubt  but  this  exhibition  of  the  military 
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^umoffiK  them  will  prove  a  safcf^uard  to  many  a  trader  and 
traveller,  who,  .but  for  the  remembranee  that  troops  can  be 
marched  into  their  countrv>  and  when  there  are  efficient, 
would  feel  the  icripe  of  an  Indian's  hand,  and  the  incision  of 
his  knife  aliout  the  crown — preceded  by  the  report  of  a 
rifle  and  the  stroke  of  iu  ball.  An  Indian  is  always  nensi* 
ble  of  pow(*rt  and  yon  will  always  find  him  on  that  aide 
which  he  eMeciMN  to  lift  the  f«tronf((*}it.  Hut  in  this  he  does 
not  differ  ho  wiilitly  from  liiw  more  pcdiHlicd  brother,  the 
while  man,  who  in,  in  the  main,  not  Ichs  selfish  than  hia  im* 
povcriAlied  and  wretchiMl  red  brother. 

A  yoMM)(  m.iii,  son  of  IV*-chce*k<*e,  came  in  to*dsy  with 
a  Hrili»h  medal  around  his  nock.  I  heard  some  of  our  com- 
pany tjdkiiig  about  it.  On  f^olng  up  to  where  the  young 
man  stood,  he  folded  his  blanket  over  his  breast  and  walked 
away — manifestly  a  gooil  deal  confused.  I  called  him,  and , 
asked  him  (tlirou<;h  an  interpreter  of  course)  to  let  me  look 
at  it;  but  he  was  loth  to  show  it  Pe-chee-kee,  his  fatlier, 
was  near,  and  spoke,  saying,  ^<It  is  my  medal,  he  only 
wears  it  for  ornament^'  The  youn^r  man  came  to  me.  I 
told  him  not  to  think  I  was  hurt  with  him.  I  knew  he  was 
too  good  an  American  to  wear  the. medal  as  a  token  of  par- 
tiality to  the  British  king.  He  said  that  was  so.  Well 
then,  I  continued,  as  you  are  an  American  iii^iVc,  I  will 
make  you  one  oiz/.v/Wr  too.  I  will  give  you  a  medal  with 
the  likeness  of  your  great  Fatlier  at  Washington,  in  ex- 
change for  tliis.  lie  consoiUed.  Hut  when  1  brouglU  it 
out,  he  was  very  particular  in  wishing  one  as  large  in  all 
respects.     He  was  very  shicwd  in  bargaining. 

Oshee-f^wun^  the  old  lady  I  went  to  see  last  night, 
came  over  to-day,  according  to  promise,  accompanied  by 
her  two  sons.  They  took  the  covering  from  tlie  old  wo- 
man's back,  and  showed  me  tlic  scars  left  by  the  stroke  of 
the  W!ir  club,  and  the  incision  made  with  the  knife.  Tlic 
war  club  appears  to  have  had  two  pieces  of  iron  in  it,  or,  io 
other  words,  it  was  doubly  pointed.  The  stroke  she  re* 
ceived  was  across  her  back/ and  nearly  on  a  line  with  the 
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boUom  of  ijtie  sternum^  and  on  each  aide  of  the  backbone 
were  the  acara.     One  waa  about  three,  the  other  two  inchea 
long,  and  below  onie  of  the  acars,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
iaiissimus  dorsi  muscle,  ia  the  mark  where  the  knife  en- 
tered.    All  three  of  these  wounds  appeal  to  have  been  large 
and  deep.     After  I  had  seen  these  scars,  she  took  from  her 
head  the  hood  of  her  capottj  which  she  constantly  wears, 
and   shewed  me  where  she  had  been   scalped.     Her  sons 
stood  over  her,  and  assumed  the  attitude,  as  thc^y  supposed, 
in  which  the  Sieux  stood  when  they  scalped  her;  each  with 
a  knife  in  his  hand.     I  had  the  picture  of  tlie  scene  before 
me.     One  of  tlic  knives  had   pas5ed  under  her  chin,  and 
across  her  throat,  cutting  a  deep  gash,  and  driving  in  pieces 
of  wampum,  a  strand  of  which  she  had  about  her  neck  at  the 
lime,  and  pieces  of  which  I  felt  through  the  skin,  that  were 
then  buried  there,  and  are  there  now.    The  knife  passed,  as 
1  have  stated  in  my  previous  letter  between  the  occiput  and 
tlie  crown,  and  tliere,  and  on  opposite  sides,  the  skin  of  the 
head  is  bare  in  an  irregular  kind  of  circle  of  aliout  two 
inches  in  diameter.    She  has.  hair  on  the  fore  part  of  her 
head,  which  is  black  mixed  with  grey. 

**\Vocs,**  you   know   Young    tells  u%    **love  a  train." 
This  \vas  the  beginning  of  life  with  0-she-gwun.     She  has 
never  been  free  from  trouble  since.     Her  life  has  been  a 
scene  of  misfortunes^     She  has  been  unfortunate  in  her  hus- 
bands, of  whom  she  has  had  three,  two  of  whom  are  yet 
alive,  but  she  lives  with  neither.     I  have  the  likeness  of 
one  of  them  in  my  office  at  Wasliington.     Then  she  has 
been  in  bad  licaltli,  and  a  year  ago  tlie  forefinger  of  her 
left  luind  )Kiined  her,  and  her   son,  applying  the  Indian 
remedy,  cut   it  olT.     I  asked  her  how  he   performed  the 
operation?    She  said  he  got  a  block,  and  put  her  finger  on 
it,  then  he  put  a  knife  across  it,  and  struck  tlie  knife  with 
the  eye  of  an  axe.    The  finger  waa  not  cut  off  at  the  joint, 
but  between  the  second  and  third  joints!     It  is  wrapped  up 
yet  with  pieces  of  coarse  cloth,  but  slie  says  '^i7  cured  it 
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Her  only  comfort  seems  to  be  in  her  ehildreiii  and  they 
petr  fond  of  her  and  proud  of  the  Attention  we  psy  bfjr. 

A  band  of  Indians,  to  the  number  of  fifty-six^  arrived 
day  from  Sandy  bke.  In  this  band  is  N(hdin^  a  chief  who 
was  at  Wsshington  in  1824.  The  moment  No^in  saw  me 
he  stretched  out  his  arm,  and  pointings  said  ^^fVashingionP* 
He  came  up  to  me  quite  overjoyed,  and  could  hardly  ex* 
press  himself  in  terms  suflicicntly  strong  to  liRStify  his  plea- 
sure. ^<My  heart  is  big — I'm  glad.''  Then  taking  my 
band,  would  shake  it  most  cordially,  and  point,  and  nod  his 
head,  and  repeat  '^Washington.'''  He  is  a  good  looking 
chief.  His  portrait  is  in  my  oflicc  in  Washington.  I  made 
him  some  presents  on  the  score  of  old  acquaintance.  Sooii 
after,  he  came  into  my  room,  and  putting  his  two  forefio* 
gers  together,  and  pointing  to  himself,  said  *^f  ^na,'* 
meaning  he  had  a  woman,  or  his  wife  with  him.  He  after- 
wards brought  his  brother  to  see  me;  but  always  seemed  to 
expect  at  each  meeting  that  I  would  give  him  something. 

Our  bower,  or  awning>  with  its  covering  of  leaves,  under 
which  we  shall  hold  our  council,  has  been  put  up  to<<lay« 
We  have  taken  down  tlic  tents  in  front  of  the  buildings, 
and  erected  it  on  the  ground  where  tlicse  stood.  It  is  sixty 
feet  by  eighteen.  We  wait  only  for  the  first  of  August  to 
commence  our  council.  I  have  engaged  Mr.  Lewis  to  take 
a  sketch  of  this  bower  when  the  Indians  arc  assembled,  and 
while  we  are  engaged  in  council.  I  shall  enclose  it  to  yon, 
of  course.  . 

I  visited  to-day,  on  the  island,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Pitcher  and  our  interpreter,  an  Indian  girl,  who  is  afflicted 
with  hemiplegia.  About  four  montlis  ago  she  was  taken 
with  a  severe  pain  in  the  back  of  her  neck,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  left  half  of  her  body, 
and  an  entire  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  optic  nerves.  She  is 
now  perfectly  helpless,  and  wholly  incapable  of  changing 
her  position,  or  moving  any  part  of  her  body  except  the 
right  leg  and  arm.  Her  eyes,  though  perfect  and  very 
beautiful  as  to  form  and  color,  have  the  wild  and  irregular 
38 
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notion  which'- chancterizes  amouroiis.  Sho  compltint  of 
pains  in  the  head,  and  a  feeling  of  distress  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach.  Her  pulse  is  moderately  hard^  and  rather 
frequent-*tonguo  covered,  with  a  thick  black  coating,  and 
the  mouth  with  sordes.  The  pain  in  the  neck  constituted^ 
from  her  mother's  account  of  it  and  her  own,  the  only  pre* 
monitory  symptom. 

I  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  case  of  this  interesting  suf- 
ferer, and  calling  on  the  Doctor  after  our  visit,  ascertained 
from  him  that  the  above  is  a  correct  state  of  her  case.  This 
girl  is  about  fifteen.  She  has  an  unusually  pretty  face. 
Her  eyes  are  as  black  as  sloes,  and  beautifully  formed,  and 
she  lies  helpless  with  them  wide  open,  and  seems  to  be 
looking  at  an  object  above  her.  On  putting  my  hand  over 
them  they  proved  to  be  utterly  sightless.  There  were  no 
signs  of  suffering  in  her  countenance.  Her  lips  were  parch- 
ed and  dry  with  fever,  and  her  breathing  was  short  I  asked 
her  if  she  suffered  from  pain;  she  answered  by  putting  her 
finger  on  her  forehead. 

Thus  we  found  this  poor  child  of  the  wilderness,  with 
sensibilities  as  keen  as  ours,  in  a  lodge,  witli  Only  a  mat  be- 
tween her  and  the  ground,  and  nothing  but  some  coarse, 
hard  materials,  old  cloth  and  the  like,  for  a  pillow;  whilst 
all  around  her  proclaimed,  there  is  no  skill  here,  and  no 
comfort!  It  was  not  possible  to  look  upon  such  an  object  of 
aufferiiig,  one  so  youitg  and  so  handsome,  so  tranquil  withal, 
and  so  patient,  and  surrounded  by  poverty  and  all  the  ignor- 
ance, and  filth,  and  smoke  of  an  Indian  lodge,  and  not  feel 
a  strong  interest  for  her,  and  an  obligation  to  contribute  all 
in  my  power  towards  her  relief. 

We  have  all  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  skill  of  Indian 
doctors.  No  doubt  some  of  them  are  acquainted  with  the 
virtues  of  many  plants,  and  know  how  to  cure  flesh  wounds. 
But  take  them  as  a  body,  and  they  are  utterly  ignorant, 
and  have  no  more  knowledge  of  such  a  case  as  this  than 
they  have  of  our  Materia  Aledica^  or  of  the  Harvey nian 
•ystem  of  the  circuiation  of  the  blood.     T.  sun-down,  ^i"*. 

Evcf  yours. 
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Jiug.  1, 182&  T.  9i  nai*rte«  60*.  5 
MtDbae*** 

I  find  my  mosquito  net  invaluable  at  this  plaee. 
I  have  it  fixed  permanently,  and  am  quite  delighted  to  hear 
the  tinging  of  this  biting  tribe,  while  I  feel  secure  iron 
their  attacks.  Ben,  I  forgot  to  mention,  is  not  easy,  and 
feels  some  terrors  on  being  mirrounded  by  so  many  Indiana 
I  expected  he  would  have  slept  in  the  tent,  or  in  an  oat 
room  which  adjoins  mine,  but  the  very  first  evening  of  our 
arrival,  and  just  as  I  was  going  to  bed,  I  heard  the  latch  of 
the  door  lifted,  and  looking  up,  saw  him  with  his  blanket! 
en  his  shoulders  coming  in.  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
going  to  do?  ^^Going  to  bed,  sir.**  Why,  this  room  is 
small,  Ucn;  had  you  not  better  sleep  in  the  tent,  or  in  the 
adjoiniiig  room?  <<Why,  sir,  I  dont  like  the  looks  of  these* 
Indians;  and,  if  you  please,  I  would  prefer  to  sleep  up 
here  in  this  corner.'*  Very  well,  I  replied,  make  your 
bed;  but  there  is  no  danger.  <<I  widi,"  he  replied,  *4 
could  think  so." 

A  slight  shower  of  rain  fell  last  night;  but  the  mOming 
is  fine,  and  the  elements  are  all  composed.  I  had  not 
risen  before  I  heard  in  the  distance  the  thump  of  the  In* 
dian  drum,  and  now  and  then  a  yell.  It  turned  out  to  be 
the  Sandy  lake  band,  on  their  way  from  their  encampmeot 
to  pay  their  visit  of  ceremony.  It  was  the  same  thing  over 
again.  These  had  an  appendage  in  a  flag.*.  It  is  made  of 
eagles*  feathers,  which  stand  out  horizontally  from  a  pole 
of  about  twelve  feet  long.  These  went  the  same  rounds  to 
the  officers*  quarters.  We  made  the  same  kinds  of  presents. 
Whiskey  is  the  great  object  Their  love  of  this  poisonouf 
draught  is  without  bounds.  A  taste  of  it  can  be  likened  to 
nothing  but  the  bite  of  a  tarantula.  It  inflames  them  iD 
over,  and  they  become  distracted  for  more.  If  more  is 
given,  it  but  increases  their  rage  for  more;  and  if  they  g^ 

*  Brou^t  homo  irith  me.  and  now  in  the  ladJaa  office. 
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more,  the  flame  .is  but  increased,  until  they  fall  dowQ 
beastly  drunk,  when  at  every  passin^c  off*  of  the  fumes  of 
the  liquor  from  the  brain,  their  first  exclamation  is,  *<i»Aw- 
Jtej/ — whhkejf—whi9key^**  as  if  life  and  death  depended  on 
their  jcctting  it.    When  drunk,  like  their  white  brothers^ 
ihcy  have  no  control  over  their  pasnions;  and  it  is  in  drunk* 
en  frolicks  that  their  murders  are  chiefly  committed  both  on 
one  another,  and  on  the  whites.     When  sober,  they  are  al* 
tOfi^cthcr  another  people— they  are  mild,  tractable,  and  friend- 
ly^ but  there  is  no  security  against  violence  from  an  intoxi- 
eated  Indian.    Except  in  these  dancing  ceremonies,  we  give 
them  only  an  occasional  drink,  out  of  a  wine-glass,  and  that 
\vc  dilute,  and  firmly  reject  their  application  fur  more. 

I  am  convinced  by  my  own  observation,  that  no  policy 

can  be  sustained  by  our  government  towards  these  people, 

no  matter  how  pacific  or  friendly,  that  shall  not  exclude, 

wholly,  and  without  reserve,  the  introduction  amongst  them 

of  fipiritous  liquors  of  all  sorts.    No  one  point  should  be  left 

unguarded.    For  however  well  disposed  tKoseare  who  con* 

duct  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  upon  a  large  scale,  there 

will  be  some  who  engage  in  this  traflic,  who  are  mindful  of 

nothing  but  their  own  immediate  gains.     It  would  be  doing 

injustice  to  those  who  have  attended  the  Indians  to  this  treaty, 

and  who  are  connected  with  the  American  Fur  Company^ 

and  I  will  name  Mr.  Dingly,  for  an  example,  were  I  not  to 

say  of  them  that  they  appear  in  all  respects  to  be  worthy  of 

their  trust,  and  kind  in  their  dispositions  towards  the  In* 

dians.     But  even  these  meritorious  men  confirm  tlie  exis* 

• 

tence  of  tlie  evil,  and  deplore  it,  as  at  war  with  the  happi- 
ness of  the  Indians,  the  peace  of  our  borders,  and  as  injurious 
to  the  trade.  They  say,  however,  ^whiskey  does  get  into  the 
Indian  country,  and  it  is  dealt  out  to  these  people — and  un- 
less we  can  compete  with  those  who  will  employ  it  as  an 
article  of  trade,  we  can  do  nothing."  And  this  I  believe  to 
be  the  true,  state  of  the  case.  There  is  less  of  this  article 
vended  among  these  remote  Indians,  by  thousands  of  gal" 
hnsy  annually,  than  is  distributed  among  those  who  liv^ 
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netrer  the  ttatet.  It  is  on,  and  near  the  diWdliig  lia«i 
where  this  evil  rtges  most;  and  here,  it  should  seenit  ii  oiifU 
io  be  stopped.  I  doubt  not  for  one  momcnti  but  if  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  could  sco»  in  its  eolloctive  eapa> 
cityi  what  I  have  seoni  beginning  at  Detroit,  and  ending  it 
tlie  Sauli  de  Sf.  Afariff  they  would  fasten  to  enaet,  that 
from  henceforth  no  spiritous  liquors  shall  be  disposed  of  ia 
any  barter,  bargain,  or  sale,  or  given  to  any  Indian  oria* 
dians,  on  pain  of  ihe  severest  penalty  known  io  the  lam: 
and  require  it,  moreover,  of  all  ofHcers  of  the  government, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  and  all  good  citizens,  to  unite  ia 
detecting  and  bringing  to  punishment  the  violators  of  the  set 
And  could  our  citizens  sec  the  degrading  cfiects  which  whis- 
key produces  upon  this  already  hapless  race,  their  humanity 
might  be  relied  on  to  interfere  and  stop  its  further  introduc- 
tion among  these  wretched  people.  The  evil  to  be  felt,  miift 
be  seen.  No  description  can  convey  any  adequate  eonoep* 
tion  of  the  degraded  and  wretched  condition  in  Which  tie 
use  qf  this  article  has  involved  this  petite! 

After  breakfast,  the  Doctor  and  myself  visited  the  sick 
girl  on  the  island.  I  took  with  me  a  bottle  of  tea,  with 
some  crackers  broken  in  it.  We  found  her  mother  sitting 
by  her,  holding  her  against  her  person,  and  giving  her  a  drink 
of  their  pork  and  flour  soup  out  of  a  greasy  bark  bowL  I 
made  signs  to  her  to  stop,  (the  interpreter  not  yet  having 
entered  the  lodge,)  and  pointed  to  the  tea  as  something  bet* 
ter.  On  inquiring,  we  found  the  medicine  sent  over  last 
night  had  produced  no  beneficial  eflccts.  We  were  told  she 
had  been  sick,  and,  as  was  supposed,  had  thrown  it  up.  Her 
pulse  was  not  so  quick,  but  in  other  respects,  slie  appeared 
the  same.  She  complained  of  pain  in  her  head  still— and 
especially  in  the  back  part  of  it— in  the  occiput.  The  Do^ 
tor  suggested,  that  possibly  the  case  might  be  interesting  to 
craniologists,  who  contend  that  the  optic  nerves  have  their 
origin  in  that  region  of  the  brain,  whilst  others  contend  they 
do  not  extend  beyond  the  thalami  nervorum. 

The  same  expression'  of  calm  suffering  wa^  visible  tbi^ 
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morning,  and  in  all  respects,  the  poor  thing  looked  u  she  did 
last  evening.  Presently,  turning  her  head  a  little,  and  in  a 
quiTering  and  feeble  tone,  and  with  slow,  but  distinct  arti* 
eulation,  she  asked  if  the  Doctor  could  not  help  her  to  sect 
Itc  answered,  he  was  afraid  he  could  not  The  interpreter 
had  hardly  spoken  the  answer,  when  her  head  fell  round  to 
its  former  position,  and  she  fetched  a  deep  and  despairing 
sigh!  It  was  not  possible  not  to  feel  the  expression  of  such 
hopelessness,  and  in  one  40  young — or  to  look  upon  eyes  so 
lovely,  and  know  that  no  ^^piercing  ray"  was  admitted  into 
their  benighted  chambers,  and  not  feel  emotions  of  the  most 
painful  sort 

At  this  moment  her  mother  spoke,  and  said,  <^it  was  an 
Indian  who  had  done  that'' — How?  Tasked.     ''He  put  a 
spell  upon  her,"  she  answered.    For  what?    She  said  she 
did  not  know.     I  had  the  same  question  put  to  her  father, 
who  had  that  moment  come  in.     He  answered  by  saying, 
that  he  wished  to  marry  her,  and  she  did  not  favour  his 
application,  and  he  supposed  it  was  for  that  he  had  put  the 
spell  upon  her.     I  asked  the  father,  through  the  interpreter, 
who  made  the  world?  and  got  for  answer  the  following  story. 
'*It  was  made  by  Nanibojbu.    Nanibojou  and  two  wolves, 
went  out  hunting.     After  the  first  day's  hunt,  one  of  the 
wolves  parted*  and  went  to  the  left,  and  the  other  continued 
with  Nanibojou,  and  Nanibojou  adopted  hini  for  his  son. 
Nanibojou,  knowing  tliat  there  were  devils  in  the  lake,  he 
and  his  son  went  to  war  with  them,  and  destroyed  all  the 
devils  that  lived  in  one  lake,  then  pursued  their  way  hunt- 
ing,  but  every  deer  the  wolf  would  start  and  give  chase  to, 
would  run  into  another  of  the  lakes.     One  day,  the  wolf 
chased  a  deer.    It  ran  tipon  the  ice  in  the  lake;  the  wolf  pur- 
sued it — ^the  ice  broke  in  at  the  moment  when  the  wolf  had 
caught  the  deer,  aiid  both  fell  in.     The  devils  caught  both 
the  wolf  and  the  deer,  and  devoured  themr     Then  Nanibo* 
jou  went  up  and  down  tlie  lake  shore  crying;  when  a  loon, 
in  the  lake,  heard  Nanibojou  crying,  and  called  to  him  to 
know  what  he  was  crying  about.    Nanibojou  answered,  thaf 
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he  had  loit  his  son  in  the  lake»  tnd  the  loon  repliedf  the 
devils  have  eaten  him;  and  if  he  wanted  to  see  the  derils, 
ho  mighty  bjr  going  to  a  certain  placci  u  the  devils  woaU 
come  out  there  to  sun  themselves.     Nanibojou  went  aeeor- 
dingly,  and  saw  devils  in  all  manner  of  forms;  in  tho  form 
of  snakes,  bearsi  and  other  things;  and  when  the  two  head 
devils  got  out  on  the  bank,  they  saw  something  of  uneommon 
appearance,  and  which  they  had  not  seen  before,  and  halUnf^ 
they  sent  a  very  large  devil,  in  the  form  of  a  snake,  to  see 
what  this  strange  sight  was.     Nanibojou,  seeing  the  dvvil 
coming,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  slump.    The  devil 
coming  up,  wrap|)ed  hiniftelf  round  it,  and  drew  upon  it  wilb 
all  his  strength,  and  squeezed  so  hard,  that  Naniliojou  wai 
on  the  point  of  crying  out,  when  the  devil  uncoiled  himself 
a  little,  and  Uien  wound  round  him  again,  and  drew,  if  pes- 
sibic,  harder  than  he  did  before;  and  so  severe  did  Nanibo- 
jou feel  the  pressure  to  be,  that  he  was  just  about  crying 
out,  when  the  devil  relaxed  his  hold,  and  returned  to  his 
companions,  and  told  them  it  was  nothing  but  a  stump.    But 
the  devils  were  not  satisfied — so  tliey  sent  another  in  the 
shape  of  a  bear,  to  try  what  he  could  make  of  it     The  bear 
caiine  up  to  Nanibojou,  and  hugged  him,  and  bit  him,  and 
clawed  him — and  so  severe  was  the  bear  on  him,  that  he  wss, 
as  before,  on  the  point  of  crying  out — when,  as  before,  the 
bear  relaxed  his  hold,  and  forcbore  to  bite  and  to  scratch. 
He,  however,  repeated  his  attacks,  and  it  was  witli  the  great* 
est  difficulty  Nanibojou  could  forbear  to  cry  out     The  bear 
returned,  and  told  the  devils  it  was  nothing  but  a  stump. 
Whereupon  tlie  devils  all  went  to  sleep  in  the  sun  as  the 
snakes  do,  when  Nanibojou,  on  being  convinced  that  thejr 
were  all  asleep,  shot  with  arrows  the  two  great  devils.  When 
the  rest  of  the  devils  awoke,  and  found  their  principal  de- 
vils  had  been  killed,  they  all  pursued  Nanibojou  with  a  great 
flood  of  water.     Nanibojou  hearing  it  coming,  fled  before  it, 
and  ran  from  hill  to  hill,  until  he  got  to  tlie  tops  of  the  high* 
est  mountains,  and  there  climbed  the  highest  pine  tree  that  lie 
could  see.     But  the  wdiorn  followed  him  to  the  top  of  tbii 
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tree,  when  he  prayed  tliat  the  tree  might  grow.     It  did 
grow,  but  the  waters  rose  still  higher.     He  prayed  again, 
being  almost  covered  with  water,  it  being  now  up  to  his 
chin.     He  prayed  a  third  time,  but  the  tree  grew  only  a  lit- 
tle.    Then  looking  round  him  upon  the  waters,  he  saw  a 
numlier  of  animals  swimming  in  diflTcrcnt  directions,  and 
amongst  them  a  beaver,  an  otter,  and  a  muskrat     He  called 
them  brothers,  and  said,  come  to  me.     We  must  have  some 
earth,  or  we  shall  all  die.    They  came— and  the  beaver  went 
first  after  some  earth,  by  diving  into  the  waters,  iHit  drown- 
ed  before  he  reached  the  bottom.     Next,  the  otter  went 
down — he  got  within  sight  of  land,  but  lost  his  senses  before 
he  got  a  bite  of  it     Then  tlie  muskrat  went  down,  and  got 
to  the  bottom,  and  just  as  he  got  a  bite  of  it,  he  lost  his 
senses,  and  floated  up  to  the  top  of  the  water.     Nanibojou 
had  them  all  brought  to  him,  when  he  examined  all  their 
claws,  beginning  with  the  beaver,  but  found  no  earth  in  any 
of  them,  except  a  little  in  those  of  the  muskrat     He  took 
it  in  his  hand,  and  rubbed  it,  and  held  it  up  to  the  sun  until 
it  dried,  then  he  blew  it  all  round  him  over  the  water,  and 
dr}-  land  appeared!*^ 

I  asked  who  made  tlie  earth  the  muskrat  found?'  He  an- 
swered, he  did  not  know.  They  knew  nothing  beyond  the 
time  Nanibojou  made  the  earth.  I  asked  him  where  Nani- 
bojou was  now?  He  answered,  ^'somewhere  towards  the 
rising  sun.''  What  is  he  like? — is  he  a  man  in  his  appear- 
ance^ lOr  ivhat  docs  he  resemble?  He  answered,  ''he  is  like 
.  4  man.*'  Was  lie  ever  married?  "Yes — but  he  has  had  lio 
wife  of  late."  I  tlicn  asked  him  who  made  Nanibojou?  He 
said  he  was  a  twin,  and  was  born  of  a  woman  who  had  never 
had  a  husband;  and  who,  on  giving  Nanibojou  and  his  twin 
brother  life.  Vanished,  and  had  never  been  ^en  since,  nor 
has  Kanibojou*s  broiheh^^'*       '->  -  • 

During  this  conversation,  the  wife,  and  two  other  women, 
members  of  the  lodge,  paid  the  most  earnest  attention  to 
what  was  said,  as  indeed  they  do  always  when  their  chiefs 
5pcak— they  literally  pay  them  reverence. 
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There  are  many  fcatu  attributed  to  Nanibojou,  but  I  have 
eonfined  the  above  account  to  the  statement  of  the  ehie^ 
whose  name  is  O-snE-wE-owuxy  or,  a  log  over  a  sireawHm 
His  daughter's  name  is  Kicii-£*wrN  K'qua,  or,  a  big  rir<€r 
woman* 

It  is  not  posstblcy  my  dc^r  ***,  to  read  this  account  of 
NanibojoUy  as  given  by  tlus  Chippcway  chief*  (and  he  giveii 
what  is  the  belief  of  his  tribe,)  without  perceiving  the  ansK 
lojry  between  it,  and  the  Nuatic  flood.  In  the  account  of 
that  floofl,  wc  really  *^the  fops  of  the  higkesi  mountains 
tcere  coirm/^**  and  that  is  fhe  substance  of  this  tradition. 
Nur  is  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  lost  sight  of  in  the 
tradition  of  the  birth  of  Nanibojou.  He  was  the  son  of  m 
woman  who  ha<l  never  had  a  husband.  And  may  not  hia 
invisible  and  twin  brother  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit? 

Now,  if  the  Jesuits  had  never  been  among  these  people, 
Bor  any  christian  travellers;  nor  any  of  these  had  ever  been 
in  a  christian  community,  the  proof  might  be  esteemed  coa* 
elusive,  that  they  are  descendants  in  some  direct  line,  front 
Noah,  and  had  preserved  the  tradition,  though  much  incum- 
bered by  the  accumulations  of  ages,  of  the  Noatic  flood.  As 
the  case  is,  I  do  not  feel  at  Irberty  to  force  any  such  coneki- 
aion,  but  give  you  the  staticmcnt  with  tliese  reflections,  for 
your  own  consideration. 

I  also  asked  this  chief  where  the  Indians  all  went  when 
they  died?  He  sai(U  to  a  large  village  towards  the  setting 
sun,  that  has  no  end  to  it — to  Jeihyu^'aimlahnnkcc-^UHiUfi^ 
or,  the  country  of  souls.  How  long  is  it  before  tlie  dead 
arrive  at  this  great  villogc?  Some,  he  answered,  get  thcro 
directly — others  have  to  encamp  several  nights  by  the  way 
before  they  reach  it  I  asked  him  if  the  Great  Spirit  lived  in 
this  great  village?     He  said,  no — Ilr.  lii^s  in  the  skjf. 

One  mode  of  burying  the  dead,  among  the  Chippeways^ 
is,  to  place  the  coflin,  or  box,  containing  their  remains,  on 
two  cross  pieces,  nailed,  or  tied  with  wattap  to  four  poles. 
The  poles  are  about  ten  feet  high.  They  plant  near  these 
posts,  the  wild  hop.  or  somo  other  kind  of  ninning  vine, 
no 
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^wrhich  spreads  over  and  covers  the  cofTm.  I  saw  one  of  Ihese 
€>n  the  inland,  and  as  I  have  described  it  It  was  the  cofRn 
of  a  child  about  four  years  old.  It  was  near  the  lo«t<;e  of 
the  sick  j^irl.  I  have  a  sketch  of  it  I  asked  the  chief  why 
his  people  disposed  of  their  dcatl  in  that  way?  lie  answer- 
ed»  they  did  not  like  to  put  them  out  of  their  sight  so  soon 
by  putting  them  under  ground.  U|M>n  a  platform  they  could 
sec  the  box  that  contained  their  remains^  and  that  was  a  corn- 
fort  to  them. 

We  have  concluded  to  open  the  council  to-morrow — the 
fkuhjocts  to  he  presented,  and  the  onlor  of  them  being  ar* 
ranged.     We  have  sL*vi^  signs  of  restlessness  among  some  of 
the  Indians,  es)H*ci;illy  those  who  have  been  here  for  some 
(lays.     To  amuse  tlioin,  the  («ovrrnnr  proposed  to  throw  in 
among  them  brooches,  and  various  little  ornaments,  to  be 
scrambled  for.     This  inspii*ed  them  with  new  life.    The  in« 
tcrprcter  was  then  directed  to  fix  a  goal,  and  place  a  hat,  or 
knife,  or  ham! kerchieft  at  it,  and  set  them  to  nmning,  two 
at  a  time,  for  the  prize.     The  effect  was  electric.     All  signs 
of  animation,  and  the  most  )>erfect  satisfaction  were  restored. 
Then  a  )>ole  was  stiick  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  aliout  ten 
feet  from  the  shore,  and  in  eight  or  ten  feet  water — (the  In* 
€li%ms  swim  like  fish,)  and  here,  truly,  was  a  most  animating 
«(pectaclc.     TheK<^  was  no  preparation  necessary,  in  undress- 
iiig.     The  air  and  the  water  are  lioth  alike  congenial,  and 
are  both  met  by  the  same  nakedness.     They  had  nothing  to 
do  but  pair  off,  at  some  hundred  yards  distance,  and  run  and 
spring  off  from  the  shore,  wilh  one  hand  extended  as  they 
went  towards  the  prize,  which  the  foremost  generally  bore 
off  with  him  under  water,  whither  he  went  by  a  kind  of 
curving  pitch,  head  foremost.     Last  of  all,  a  blanket  was 
put  in  a  canoe,  and  set  afloat  in  the  middle  of  the  stream— 
for  this  prize  a  dozen  started.     It  was  taken  by  a  skulking 
fellow,  who  dove  in  at  the  edge  of  the  water  from  under  a 
barge, .   Hut  he  was  directed  to  give  it  up  to  the  foremost 
who  started  in  the  race,  and  who  reached  the  canoe  first 
Two  of  these  Indian  youths  were  under  water  for  at  least 
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the  disUnce  of  a  hundred  feet  I  noticed  they  iwim  diifer- 
ently  fnim  tlie  mode  with  us.  They  do  liot  spread  out  Uidr 
arms,  and  throw  hack  their  fret  as  we  do;  but  throw  out 
and  forward  one  arm  at  a  time,  as  dof^s  swim,  and  throw  up 
their  legs  from  their  knees,  and  strike  the  water  in  their 
downward  motion  witli  tlic  tops  of  their  feet,  and  one  foot 
at  a  time.  They  keep  the  water  in  a  (bam  with  their  feet, 
by  Mtriking  its  surf;ire  with  them. 

This  method  of  keeping  alive  the  spirits  of  these  pcoplci 
the  horizon  of  whose  enjoyments  is  so  very  liroitcfl,  was 
very  bappy.  It  put  tln^ni  all  in  excellent  humour  with 
themselves,  besides  |K>ss(*ssitig  some  of  them  With  viiluaMe 
articles,  of  which  tliev  all' stood  much  in  n(*iMl.  In  soine 
insta;ices  I  could  nee  the  vanc|uisbed  felt  the  loss  of  the 
victory! 

In  this  crowfl  were  two  widows,  with  their  **1uisl»n(IV* 
scrambling  for  trinkets;  and,  straiigf?  to  tell,  in  the  Uiickcut 
of  the  crowd,  where  a  hundred  would  rush  to  one  poinlf 
wen^  some  with  their  chrldivn  on  their  backs,  in  the  kimloT 
cradles  I  have  mentioned,  the  only  fastening  to  which  is  I 
piece  of  deer  skin,  which  goes  round  the  fon*head  of  the 
mother!  This  cradle  is  shewn  in  the  nursing  scene;  mid 
the  manner  of  currying  it,  in  the  sketch  of  Indians  travelling 
on  a  journey. 

I  crossed  about  noon  with  the  interpreter,  and  curried 
some  presents  for  the  sick  girl;  a  blanket,  a  pieco  of  cnlico 
for  a  gown,  and  a  handkerchief;  also  smne  pudding  und 
sauce,  new,  but  no  doubt  savoury  to  her  palatt%  I  tuhl  licr 
I  felt  pity  for  her,  and  had  brought  her  these  thing?*.  Slic 
was  told  what  they  were,  when  she  sniiledf  and  fretpien  ly 
spoke,  giving  her  thanks.  I  asked  her  if  she  would  cii 
something  good?  She  said  yes.  I  put  a  little  pudding  \^ 
her  mouth  with  a  spoon,  (the  first  spoon  that  wsis  ever  in 
her  mouth)  and  asked  her  if  it  was  good?  She  ansii'eredi 
^^itisgood."  After  feeding  her  with  alnnit  half  a  cupfuli 
I  asked  her  if  she  would  have  more  now,  or  at  another  time? 
She  answered  by  ojiening  her  mouth.     It  api)cared  vx) 
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gntcfui  to  her,  and  no  doubt  was  so.  The  interpreter  said, 
**Your  father  from  towards  the  rising  sun  is  feed in}(  you 
with  his  own  hand."  She  ceased  chewing  the  rice,  of 
which  the  pudding;  was  made,  for  a  moment,  and  seemed 
«un>rised,  and  presently  raising;  her  hand  on  the  op|)Osite 
direction  from  where  I  stood,  and  rollinfr  her  si^rhtless,  but 
perfect  eyes,  in  that  direction,  asked  "is  he  there?**  No; 
said  the  interpreter,  he  is  on  this  side.  She  asked  if  I 
would  shake  hands  with  her?  I  did  so;  when  she  said, 
**/  wish  I  could  sec  him!*^ 

I  crossed  over  again  this  evening  a  little  l)efore  sun-down, 

with  the  Doctor  and  interpreter,  and  took  with  me  some 

gingcrbrt*ad  and  lemon  syrup.     When  I  spoke  to  her,  she 

smiled,  drank  some  syrup,  ate  some  gingcrbiead,  and  said 

she  was  better.     The  Doctor  has  some  lio|)e  that  she  may 

recover  the  use  of  her  limbs;  but  doubts  whether  her  sight 

will  ever  return.     Wc   found    her  wrapped    in    her    new 

blanket,  and  looking  better,  and  in  all  resfiects  more  com- 

fonablc.  Heaven  bless  you. 

Thermometer,  at  sun-down,  60^ 


Fonddu  Iaic^  Mg.  2i/,  1826.  T.  tt/n^me,  49*. 
Mt  Dear  *•• 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  morning  is  cold.  The 
thermometer  indicates  that.  I  wonder  how  you  all  feel  in 
Washington  and  Georgetown  this  morning  in  regard  to  the 
temperature?  Hot  enough,  no  doubt  Fires  here,  except 
now  and  then  when  a  hot  day  and  night  come,  which  by 
the  way  is  rare,  are  very  agreeable.  Their  visits  seem 
only  as  intimations  that  summer  has  not  gone  by.  The 
middle  of  every  day  is  warm  enough;  but  the  moment  the 
sun  lose»  his  power  in  the  evening,  and  before  he  gains  it  in 
the  morning,  it  is  cold.  Tlie  mosquitoes  have  but  a  short 
season  up  here.  By  the  middle  of  this  month,  their  race 
will  have  been  nm.  Uut  they  make  the  most  of  the  little 
lime  whicli  is  allotted  to  them. 
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I  think  eTeiy  now  and  then^  how  etsy  it  would  have  beea 
in  Home  hundred  lines,  or  in  one  letter,  to  have  told  jrou  all 
that  it  miftht  he  worth  while  to  have  troubled  you  with. 
But  I  recur  to  your  request  You  want  to  know  twrn 
ihinf^.  It  is  diflicult  for  me  to  travel  out  of  the  record. 
Many  a  lawyer  would  give  the  better  part  of  any  thing  but 
his  fee,  to  have  the  liberty  to  ramble,  that  I  have,  under 
your  grant  There  is  nothing  that  comes  in  with  half  its 
consolation  to  an  unfurniiihcd  brain;  and  in  the  absence  of 
facts,  or  clear  testimony,  and  a  lack  of  brain,  such  liberty  is 
beyond  all  price.  It  is  well  that  you  thought  of  giving  me 
auch  enlargement:  for  without  it,  I  question  whether  you 
would  have  heard  from  me  at  all;  aiid  this,  by  the  way, 
would  have  saved  you  a  world  of  trouble  in  following  the 
tracks  of  my  sketchcft. 

The  Ddctor  and  myself,  accompanied  by  our  intrrprcteri 
(Mr.  Dingly,  the  trader,  of  whom  I  have  spoken)  visited 
the  sick  girl  this  morning.  The  medicine  sent  over  last 
night,  has  had  a  good  eflcct;  but  she  is  languid,  too  much  so 
to  express  any  one  sign  of  pleasure  ut  a  pn*sc*nt  which  I 
took  over,  of  a  yard  and  a  half  of  blue  doth  for  a  |)etiico«t, 
and  some  beads.  I  took  with  me  al*to  some  tea  and  cmck* 
ers,  and  some  ras|)l)erry  jelly.  It  is  fortunate  I  did;  fur 
they  had  nothing  to  nourish  the  poor  thing  with  but  llicir 
fish  soup,  coarse  and  unsavoury  enough,  and  which  her  sto- 
mach could  not  liear.  She  drank  the  ten,  and  ate  the 
crackers  that  were  soaked  in  it,  ivith  much  relish,  and  said, 
'<it  is  good."  She  tasted  the  jelly  also,  and  was  told  when 
she  wanted  any,  to  ask  her  mother  for  it 

The  Doctor  cupped  her  on  the  back  of  Uie  neck.  The 
blood  was  coagulated  in  the  cup  when  it  was  taken  off,  in- 
dicating how  languid  the  circulation  is,  and  the  extreme 
debility  of  the  patient  But  she  looks  more  comfortable. 
I  gave  her  mother  a  piece  of  soap,  and  she  had  washed  her 
face  and  hands;  the  calico  had  been  made  up  into  a  sliort 
gown;  her  arms  were  covered,  and  there  was  almut  her  in 
exterior  of  comfort     Hut  her  ca*(o,  after  all|  is  ono  of  cx« 
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treroe  doubt  It  is  distressing  to  see  how  unfit  these  people 
are  to  handle  a  dciicale  and  feeble  patient  lier  father  and 
mother,  it  is  truey  arc  always  with  her,  and  appear  fond  of 
her,  and  doubtless  are  so.  Poor  tiling!  when  we  go  away, 
there  will  remain  no  diet,  no  refreshing  cordial,  and  no 
skill,  to  combat  with  her  malady. 

I  have  mentioned  raspliorry  jelly.     It  is  made  here  by  a 
Mrs.  Coty,  a  half  breed,  and  wife  of  a  trader,  a  very  sensi- 
ble and  fine  woman,  who  is  celebrated  for  her  skill  with  tlie 
needle,  and  for  making  and  ornamenting  moccasins^  lep^gins, 
&t.     She  lives  in  winter  in  the  buildings  we  o<rcupy;  and 
in  summer  in  a  lodge  near  them,  and  it  is  the  only  really 
coiiifortable  ioilge  I  have  seen.     Like  all  lodges,  its  door  is 
closed  by  a  piece  of  bark,  or  a  mat;  and  it  has  an  ojiening 
at  lop,  under  which,  and  on  the  ground,  the  fire  is  made. 
Generally  the  Indians  put  around  tiiese  lodges  the  branches 
of  ihe  spmce  tree,  on  which  they  sit  and  sleep,  but  here  is  a 
floor  of  planks,  resting  on  slee|)ers  made  of  logs,  which  run 
from  the  sides  of  tl)e  loilge  towards  the  passage  way,  which 
is  in  front  of  the  door,  and  extends  two  thirds  of  the  way 
through.     This  floor  is  al>out  six  inches  from  the  level  of 
tlie  |ias.s;ige  way.     On  this  floor  tliey  sit  on  mats,  or  on 
their  bedding.     They   have  in  this  lodge  little  ottomans, 
which  are  handed  out  to  strangers. to  sit  on.     In  this  lodge, 
which  is  nearly  round,  and  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
live  two  families,  Mr.  Coly's  and  Mr.  Morrison^s.     Mrs. 
Coty  has  witli  her  an  aged,  but  flue  looking  Indian  mother. 
This  lodge  is  very  diflcrent  from  that  in  which  Kich-e-wyn 
E^qua  lives! 

Raspberries  grow  wild  here  in  great  quantities,  and  of  the 
finest  flavour.  All  the  Indians  and  whites  together,  some 
six  hundred  persons,  have  lieen  eating  them  daily  since  our 
trrivai,  from  tne  hills  back  of  our  quarters,  and  they  are  yet 
plenty. 

At  twelve  o'clock  to-day  our  council  met  The  address 
by  the  Governor  being  delivered  and  interpreted,  the  coun- 
fii  rose^  to  meet  again  when  the  Indians  shall  make  known 
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their  readiness  to  make  their  reply.    The  sketeh  of  the 
hour,  by  Mr.  Lewis,  was  taken  at  this  first  sitting,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  represcntition  of  it 

Another  band  of  Indians  arrived  this  mominf^;  and  this 
evening;  we  have  had  another  pipe  dance,  and  ainother  varie> 
ty  of  it  The  Indians  all  naked  as  before,  except  the  akzeumf 
and  painted,  as  usual,  with  all  manner  of  devices,  and  with 
all  colours.  The  drummers  attcndetl  as  lieforc,  tliumping 
tlicir  drums  and  sinpii^.  Hut  in  this  dance  oidy  one  would 
rise  at  otioe,  and  hv  would  step  out  into  the  circle  with  a 
canister  iu  one  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  the  oUicr,  and  equal  in 
anticks  any  merry  aiidrcw  who  ever  attempted  to  amuse  a 
multitude.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  fij^ires  into  which 
these  dancers  throw  themselves.  Sometimes  their  bodies 
will  be  rounded  in  front  like  a  bow,  with  their  arms  pinion- 
ed  down  to  their  sides,  their  cll>ows  projecting;  just  behind 
their  hips,  while  their  arms,  making  a  bharp  angle  at  the 
elbow,  rise  up  with  the  hands  on  a  line  with  their  necks, each 
grasping  a  pipe  and  a  rattle — then  with  their  knees  bent  for- 
ward, they  jump  to  the  time  of  the  drum,  or  first  with  one 
foot,  anil  then  the  other,  stimp  round  the  circle. 

I  have  just  seen  the  sick  girl.    The  cupping  this  morning, 

has  had  the  happy  effect  to  relieve,  in  a  great  degree,  the 

pain  in  the  back  of  her  head.     The  same  remedy  was  ap* 

plied  tiiis  evening  to  her  right  temple.    This  discharged  more 

freely,  and  blood  of  a  better  quality.     We  had  not  left  her 

before  the  pain  was  lessened  hei*e  also.    She  feels  an  itching 

sensation  in  her  palsied  leg  and  arm,  which  doubtless  indi- 

cates  returning  life,  and  this  was  confirmed  on  her  moving 

her  hand.    Hut  there  is  no  glimpst;,  yet,  of  light  to  her  eyes 

that  seek  it  so  earm!stly,  and  the  absence  of  which  she  to 

much  deplores.     I  carried  over  some  more  tea,  and  Icfl  word 

for  them  not  to  feed  her  until  I  returned.     Her  pulse,  too, 

that  guide  to  the  judgment  in  cases  of  disease,  is  slower,  tnd 

softer,  arid  moi:e  regtdar;  and  there  is  a  roundness  in  itwhicli 

I  have  not  felt  before.     The  attention  Doctor  Pitcher  hu 

paid  to  tins  poor  child  of  the  woods,  docs  him  great  credit 
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But  it  was  what  I  expected  of  him:  It  is  only  mother  derel- 
opmcnt  of  the  many  amiable  traits  which  I  have  had  oeca* 
sion  to  admire  in  his  character. 

Knowing  how  groat  a  value  these  people  put  on  jewelry, 
1  took  over,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  some  silver  brooches, 
and  rings,  with  stones  set  in  them.  When  it  was  explained 
to  her  what  they  were,  and  how  they  looked,  there  was  a 
sensible  pleasure  manifested  in  her  countenance,  and  she 
smiled.  The  disease  of  the  body  is  no  doubt  often  overcome 
by  the  buoyancy  of  the  spirits,  and  confirmed  by  their  de- 
pression. This  destitute  ai)d  friendless  girl  is  no  less  the 
subject  of  God's  care  than  arc  the  ravens — and  "he  fcedcth 
them  when  they  cry,*' — and  should  not  be  neglected  by  us. 

The  number  of  Indians  to-day  is  six  hundred  ami  twenty- 
five.     Tliermometer,  sun-down,  61^. 

Ever  yours. 


Foiid  du  Imc^  ^ugtiift  3,  1826.    7*.  aun-rhtf  50\ 
My  Deae  ••• 

This  is  a  beautiful  morning.  It  is  fair  and  tranquil. 
The  river  is  smooth  and  glassy,  and  the  deep  green  of  the 
surrounding  foliage  reflects  full  upon  its  bosom,  so  much  so 
that  its  amber  colour  is  changed.    Bark  canoes  aro  constant-, 
ly  pasifing  to  and  from  the  island,  which  gives  animation  to 
the  scene.    So  adroitly  do  these  Indians  use  their  paddles, 
and  so  noiseless  is  every  thing  about  tlte  stroke  they  make 
with  them,  and  so  quick  do  they  move,  that  it  looks  fairy- 
like.   Some  magic  seems  to  be  at  work  beside  the  regular 
and  slow  motion  of  the  paddle,  to  give  these  bits  of  bark 
such  speed.     They  harctly  disturb  the  surface  of  the  river. 
My  service  in  the  Indian  department,  and  the  experience 
1  have  acquired  there,  served  to  satisfy  me  that  it  is  not 
every  body  who  knows  enough  of  the  Indian  character  to 
conduct  councils  with  them  to  a  successful  and  harmonious 
issue.     I  came  here,  exiiecting,  mysi'lf,  to  learn  much;  and 
I  felt  that  I  was  with  no  ordinary  instructor.  Few  men  have 
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•0  inlimtte  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  eharaeter  as  Ooveraar 
Cass.  He  has  had  much  experiencoi  and  his  mind  nerer 
fSuls  to  profit  by  whatever  subject  comes  in  liia  way«  He 
seizes  and  analyzes  every  thing,  and  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought  I  Wrote  him  before  I  left  home,  that  I  should  at* 
tend  as  a  pupil — and,  therefore,  would  expect  him  to  coo* 
duct  the  whole  proceedings.  I  do  not,  therefore,  expect  to 
open  my  lips  on  this  occasion. 

Our  council  met  to-day  at  the  signal^hree  discharges  of 
musketry — when  several  speeches  were  made  by  the  Indians, 
all  which  the  Secretary  to  the  commission  will  preserve  to 
accompany  the  treaty,  and  which,  if  these  shall  be  published, 
you  will  see.  The  only  incidents  of  interest  which  Occurred 
to-day,  were  those  which  related  to  the  case  of  a  speaker  who 
had  a  British  medal  around  his  neck;  and  the  appearance  ia 
council  of  the  old  woman  we  saw  at  Montreal  river.  After  he 
had  finished  his  speech,  and  when  in  the  act  of  presenting 
his  pipe  to  be  smoked,  the  Governor  (having  previously  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  speaking  to  him  about  his  medal,) 
remarked,  that  we  had  noticed  around  his  neck  a  British  me* 
dal;  that  we  supposed  he  wore  it,  not  as  a  badge  of  authori- 
ty,  or  power,  but  as  an  ornament  If  he  wore  it  as  a  tokea 
of  authority,  we  could  not  smoke  with  him;  but  if  u  aa 
ornament  only,  we  would.  He  took  it  from  around  his  neck 
and  laid  it  on  our  tabic,  saying,  he  put  no  value  on  it  The 
pipe  was  then  smoked,  and  an  American  medal  given  him 
to  take  the  place  of  the  English  ohc. 

This  may  seem  fastidious,  perhaps.  But  when  you  know 
that  one  of  the  chief  diflSculties  with  which  the  government 
has  to  contend  in  this  quarter^  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
exercise  of  British  influence  over  these  people;  and  that  an 
Indian  looks,  generally,  before  he  elects  his  side,  to  the  quan* 
tum  of  power  that  may  be  there,  and  compares  it  carefully 
with  that  which  he  may  be  solicited  to  abandon,  you  will 
Sue  tliat  our  exception  to' a  badge  of  this  sort  is  all  proper. 
It  is  intended,  and  especially  in  council,  where  so  many  wit- 
ness it,  as  a  protest  against  their  taking  any  other  side,  whih^ 
40 
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they  profess  to  look  to  us  for  protection.    We  giTO  proof. 

In  the  bte  war,  of  the  kind  of  services  we  expect  of  them. 

Our  denund  extended  then  no  further  than  to  their  neuirat- 

«'jf — and  this  is  tlie  only  situation  in  which  it  is  hoped  we 

may  ever  see  them  in  the  future,  on  cither  side,  should  war 

ever  again  break  out  between  us  and  the  mother  country, 

which,  may  Heaven,  in  mercy,  forbid.     This  same  Indian 

had  a  British  flag  also,  which  he  afterwards  brought,  and  in 

full  council,  laid  at  our  feet    On  seeing  it  there,  the  Indians 

9et  up  a  shout,  and  in  their  remarks,  gave  proof  that  they 

knew  the  import  of  a  flag,  and  also  what  its  surrender  meant 

This  flag^  wa9  ordered  to  be  replaced  with  an  American  flig. 

The  old  woman  who  was  dressed  in  skins  at  Montreal 

river,  and  who  was  starving  there,  having  borrowed  some 

decent  clothing,  took  her  scat  in  council,  and  was  the  only 

female  in  it     She  wore  her  husband's  medal,  and  laid  as  an 

oflering  upon  our  table,  being  too  poor  to  provide  a  belt  of 

wampum,  some  strands  of  dried  grass,  and  porcupine's  quills* 

These  she  brought  very  carefully  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  bark. 

On  presenting  them,  she  said-^^^I  come  in  the  place  of  my 

husband.    He  is  old  and  blind — but  he  yet  has  a  mouth,  and 

ears.    He  can  speak  and  hear.    He  is  very  poor.    He  liopes 

to  receive  a  present  from  his  fathers."    So  saying,  she  tum*< 

ed  round  and  resumed  her  scat  in  the  midst  of  the  counciL 

I  have  a  faithful  likeness  of  her,  and  inclose  it     The  green 

paint  around  her  eyes  was  the  only  ornament  \vith  which 

•he  pretended  to  beautify  her  wrinkled  face;  and  the  medai 

the  only  adorning  of  which  her  shrivelled  neck  could  boast 

Kiclic-wyn  E'qua  is  better.    I  took  over  a  suit  of  flannel 

tOMlay,  and  advised  friction,  and  the  Doctor  has  prepared 

some  iinciure  glk.    It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  she  will 

recover.     If  she  dies,  her  passage  to  the  grave  will  have 

been  at  least  smoothed.     The  Doctor  has  cupped  her  in  the 

left,  temple.    She  says  she  is  better. 

The  barges  we  passed  taking  shelter  under  a  point  near 
Grand  island,  with  provisions,  have  just  arrived,  having  had 
*   a  pijissagc  of  twenty  •five  days  from  the  Sault 

*  Now  with  the  medal  la  m/  oifica  at  Wtshiogton. 
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Our  eoaneil  adjourned  at  one,  to  meet  at  throe^  and  si  tho 
uaual  signaL  The  Governor  being  too  mueh  indiipoaedy  I 
presided  alone.    The  council  rose  at  sun-flown. 

I  have  procured  a  full  dress^  of  a  Chip|»ewajr  woman;  snd 
a  drawing  of  one  in  two  vicwSf  front  and  back.  Thcae  yoo 
will  see.  Their  trms*  except  tho  back  |Nirts  of  themi  and  tlio 
upper  portion  of  their  breasts  are  nakc<l.  The  sleeves  meet 
at  the  pointsyor  corners  of  the  squares  behind,  and  are  fasten* 
ed  with  a  gorget  Only  those  who  chance  to  be  better  off 
dress. thus.  A  petticoat  of  strouds,  snd  a  blanket,  sre  the 
most  usual  dress;  and  few  are  in  situations  to  command  but 
a  very  scant  pattern  of  tlie  one,  or  to  renew,  even  annuallyt 
the  other.  They  all  have  full  heads  of  hair — this  tlicy  wear 
clubbed  up  behind,  and  wrap|)ed  in  cloth  or  skin,  and  tied 
close  to  tlieir  heads. 

Thermometer,  at  sun-down,  6G^.  Good  night 


Jlmtrican  JFVir  CampanyU  tMiablUhmtni.  Fond  du  LaCf  J 

AiiguMt  4,  18:2G.    71  im-rUe^  6S^     5 
Mt  Dear  ••• 

I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  one  of  these  anomalicSy 
which  are  sometimes  found  among  tlie  Chippeways*  and  I 
believe  amongst  other  tribes  in  the  west  It  is  what  they 
call  a  man-womatu  I  have  it  from  undoubted  autliorityi 
that  such  do  exist  This  singular  being,  either  from  a  dream, 
or  from  an  impression  derived  from  some  other  source,  cob« 
aiders  that  he  is  bound  to  impose  upon  himself,  as  the  only 
means  of  appeasing  his  manito,  all  the  exterior  of  a  woman; 
and  undergo  all  the  drudgery  which  the  men  exact  from  the 
squaws.  So  completely  do  they  succeed,  and  even  to  the 
voice^  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
women.  They  contract  even  their  walk;  turn  in  their  toc% 
perform  all  the  menial  offices  of  the  lodge;  wear,  of  course, 
petticoats,  and  breast  coverings,  and  even  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  marriage!    Nothing  can  induce  these  mea* 

*  In  mj  office  at  Watlilog ton. 
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frotnen  to  pat  t>ff  these  imitative  gurbsy  tnd  aflsume  agpin  the 

pursaiis  and  manly  exercises  of  the  ehiefs.     It  is  like  taking 

the  blaek  veil.     Once  committed  thus  iar,  they  are  consider- 

ed  as  beyond  redemption,  (unless  their  vow  shall  be  limited, 

as  IS  sometimes  the  case;  as  Tor  example,  until  they  take  an 

enemy  alive)  and  live,  and  die,  confirmed  in  the  belief  that 

they  are  acting  the  part  which  the  dream,  or  some  other  im- 

pression,  pointed  out  to  them  as  indispensable*     Longsdorff, 

I  think  it  is,  in  his  account  of  the  Russian  embassy  to  Japan, 

says — **boys  in  the  Aleutian  islands  are  frequently  brought 

up  as  girls.     Their  beards  are  plucked  out,  and  their  chins 

tatooed  like  women,  and  they  supply  their  places  with  the 

men  as  concubines.     These  men  are  called  Schopans.     The 

custom  has  prevailed  since  the  earliest  times. '^     Is  tliere  any 

link  between  our  Indians  and  the  Japane^ie,  which  connects 

this  practice  of  the  Aleutian  islanders  with  that  among  the 

Chippcways?     I  leave  for  those  who  have  more  leisure  to 

search  for  it,  should  it  be  thought  to  exist  at  alL     It  would 

be  curious  should  it  be  found. 

Kich-e-wyn  E'qua  is  certainly  much  better — but  there  are 
no  symptoms  of  returning  sight  Her  eyes,  like  Milton's, 
in  search  of  this  great  blessing, 

**— ^roll,  but  roll  in  ftlD  to  find 
Its  picfting  nij.** 

There  is  no  change  in  the  appearance  of  her  eyes,  which^ 
doubtless  look,  with  the  exception  of  their  twitching  motion^ 
as  they  did  before  tliey  ceased  to  receive  the  impression  of 
the  light 

I  have  been  attracted  to-day  more  than  usual  by  the  move* 
ment  of  the  canoes,  which  have  been  unusually  numerous  in 
ill  directions.  The  Indian  women,  and  even  the  little  girls^ 
piddle  these  canoes  with  great  skill.  Their  dexterity  and 
dight  in  this  business  would  equally  delight  and  surprise  you; 
and  you  would  admire  the  grace  with  which  they  handle  the 
paddle.  They  sit  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  The  woman 
in  the  stern  strikes  her  paddle  into  the  water,  reaching  well 
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forward,  both  with  her  arms  and  bodjr,  and  bringing  op  the 
handle  to  a  line  with  her  shoulder,  turns  its  edge  quieii  to 
the  current,  and  inelines  its  blade,  in  and  out,  slow  or  quiek« 
as  the  direction  of  the  canoe  may  require;  wheii,  if  a  wrong    - 
direction  is  given  to  it,  the  backward  inclination  of  the  pad- 
die  is  resorted  to,  and  the  true  course  is  instantly  regained. 
I  know  nothing  with  which  to  compare  the  slight  with  which 
all  this  is  done,  except  it  be  the  foot  of  a  water-fowl.     Yoa 
have  doubtless  seen  the  duck,  for  example,  swim?    If  ycm 
have,  you  have  seen  its  foot  thrown  forward  with  a  quick 
motion,  and  then  forced  backward,  and  when  on  a  line  with 
the  angle  of  its  action,  clofte  up  and  follow  in  the  line  of  the 
body;  then  forward  again,  and  tlicn  backward.    Just  so, and 
with  scarcely  less  slight,  is  the  paddle  handled  by  these  dex* 
terous  sciuaws.     Nor  docs  the  duck  move  u|K>n  the  surface  of 
the  water  with  greater  buoyancy,  or  stillness,  than  do  three  . 
birchen  canoes.     On  reaching  the  sl)orc,  which  is  always 
approached  with  great  caution,  the  whole  company  riic  from 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe«  where  they  all  sit,  the  better  to  stee* 
dy  it,  and  are  out  upon  the  shore,  spreading* from  right  to 
Vbft,  and  with  a  celerity  not  much  short  of  a  flock  of  their 
native  pigeons,  when  the  contents  of  a  gun  are  discharged 
amongst  them,  and  they  suddenly  pitch  from  the  bough  oa 
which  they  had  been  resting,  and  scatter  in  the  woods.    One 
of  these  frail  vessels,  on  being  thus  unlnirdeued,  is  so  light, 
that  the  last  one  who  steps  out,  takes  it  by  one  of  the  bars 
that  crosses  it  about  midway,  and  walks  out  witli  it  upon  the 
shore,  as  if  it  were  a  basket 

I  have,  on  one  or  two  occasions  before,  referred  to  the 
birchen  canoe,  in  the  hope  of  making  you  conceive  clearly 
all  that  relates  to  it,  and  the  manner  of  paddling  it;  but  liave 
never  been  satisfied  with  my  attempts.  I  am  now  happily 
relieved  from  all  further  necessity  of  referring,  in  the  way 
of  description,  to  these  singular  conveyances,  which  yon 
will  bear  in  mind  are  wholly  of  Indian  invenlioHf  and 
which  the  while  man  has  never  been  able  io  improve^  by 
having  had  addressed  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
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tHo  fc»nowing  beautiful  description  of  the  one  in  which  we 
v^ox^icetl  it  to  this  place;  and  in  which  I  shall  return,  taking 
^1  r.  Lewis  with  me  to  sketch  the  Pictured  rocks,  &c;  and 
:&  to  cook,  and  make  our  pallets. 

THE   BIECREN   CANOE. 

In  ttie  region  of  |:ikes  where  the  blue  wmtcrt  sleep. 

Our  liraiHirul  fabric  was  built; 
1  Jght  cedar  i«upported  itt  weight  on  the  deep, 

And  itk  kidet  with  the  hun- beams  were  gilt 

The  briglit  leafy  bark  of  the  bf'tula*  tree, 

A  flexible  shrathingproTides; 
And  the  6r*s  thready  routs  drew  the  parts  to  agreo, 

Aod  bound  down  its  high-sweJIing  sides. 

No  compass  or  gavel  was  used  on- the  bark, 

No  an  but  the  simplest  degree; 
But  the  stnirture  was  Guished,  and  trim  to  remark,    . 

And  as  light  as  a  SylphS  could  be. 

Its  rim  wa«  with  tender  young  roots  woven  round, 

Like  a  patlern  of  wicker>work  rare; 
And  it  pre<Vd  on  the  waves  with  as  lightsome  a  bound, 

As  a  basket  suspended  in  air.  m 

The  heaT^ns  in  their  brightness  and  glory  below. 

Wire  rcflcrtivl  (|uite  plain  to  the  view; 
And  it  movM  like  a  *i wan— with  as  graeeAil  a  show, 

Our  beautiful  birchen  canoe. 

The  trees  on  the  shore  as  we  glided  along, 

SeeroM  moving  a  contrary  *Way; 
And  our  voyagrurs  lightened  their  toil  with  a  aong, 

Thai  caused  ev*ry  heart  to  be  gay. 

And  still  as  we  floated  by  rock  and  by  theU, 

Our  bark  raised  a  murmur  aloud; 
And  it  daoe*d  on  the  waves,  as  they  rote,  at  they  faU, 

Like  a  Fay  on  a  bright  summer  cloud. 

We  said,  as  we  passM  o*er  the  liquid  expanta. 

With  the  landscape  in  smiling  array; 
How  blest  we  should  be,  if  our  lives  should  advance, 

Thus  tranquil  and  sweetly  awaj. 

*Betulapapyracx. 
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*■  Tll«ikiMwereMreiie— llotaelolldw••lttll8lkl— 

Not  mm  angrjr  ^lurje  beat  on  the  »liore, 
And  we  gaxed  on  the  wmtcr,  mnd  Iheo  o«  IIm  ligkti 
*TiU  our  viUon  could  bear  it  no  more. 

Ob,  long  will  we  think  of  tho^e  silver  bright  UkM| 

And  the  v^enc)  they  exposed  to  our  view; 
Our  friendii— and  Uie  wi^het  we  furmed  for  tbtir  lilfffl 

And  our  bright  yellow  birehea  canoe. 

The  Governor  having  determinod  to  return  in  a  canoei 
haa  aet  two  Indians  to  work  tu  build  one.    The  principal 
undertaker  is  one  of  the  sons  of  the  scalped  woman-*but  he 
haa  in  hia  service  a  numerous  train  of  squawa  and  childreOf 
who  do  the  greater  part  of  the  work.     The  women,  in  bcti 
arc  expected  to  labour  at  every  thing.     From  the  buildiog 
of  a  lodge,  to  the  boiling  of  a  kettle;  and  froni  the  making 
of  their  husbands'  moccasins,  to  the  construction  of  tbeir 
catioes,  and  to  the  gumming  and  sewing  them  when  they ' 
require  it,  is  an  Indian  woman's  employment     Every  spe- 
cies of  drudgery  is  imposed  upon  her.     They  are  literally 
the  pack  horses  too— ^for,  on  a  jouriicy,  these  poor  creatures 
have  heapcdi  upon  them  heavy  burdens,  whilst  the  man  en- 
cumbers  himself  with  nothing  but  his  rifle,  if  ho  has  one, 
and  if  not,  with  his  bow  and  arrows,  his  pipe,  and  his  pouch. 
I  have  attended  the  progress  of  the  work  in  buildin)(  thii 
canoe.     It  is  curious  enough.     Stakes  are  driven*  in  tho 
ground  at  certain  distances,  along  each  side  of  where  the 
canoe  is  to  be  built,  and  for  the  entire  length  of  it.     Pieces 
of  bark  are  sewn  together  with  wattap,  and  placed  betweea, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  made  fast  to  them.     \V!;ett 
the  bark  is  thus  in,  it  hangs  loose,  and  in  folds,  and  looks, 
without  its  regularity,  like  the  covers  of  a  book  with  its* 
back  downwards,  its  edges  up,  and  the  leaves  out     Next, 
the  cross  pieces  arc  put  in,  pressing  out  the  rim,  and  giving 
to  the  upper  edges  the  form  which  the  canoe  is  to  bear— ibea 
the  ribs  are  pi*essed  in,  the  thin  sheathing,  in  strips,  being 
laid  between  them  and  the  bark,  and  these  (the  ribs,)  pivss 
out  the  bark,  and  give  form  and  figure  to  tlie  bottom  aad 
sides  of  the  canoe.     Weights  (large  stones.)  arc  piit  on  Um 
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wttom  ©f  these  ribe,  which  had  been  preyioutly  aoaked,  tnd 
kept  there  till  thcjr  dry*  The  next  process  is  to  remove  the 
rUkes,  gum  the  seams,  and  the  fabricis complete.  There 
remains  no  more  to  do  but  to  put  it  in  the  water,  where  it 
9oat3  like  a  Teather.  This  canoe  is  thirty-aix  feet  long,  and 
five  wide  across  the  middle. 

I  hope  to  take  home  with  me  some  interesting  relics  from 
among  these  people,  and  some  drawings,  in  addition  to  those 
which  I  am  now  and  then  putting  aside  for  you,  the  better 
to  illustrate  my  correspondence,  and  which  are  intended  for 
the  office  in  Washington,  and  to  be  preserved  there  for  the 
inspection  of  the  curious,  and  the  information  of  future  genc« 
rations,  and  long  after  the  Indians  themselves  will  have  been 
no  more.    I  am  anxious  to  accomplish  as  much  of  this  as  my 
lime,  and  the  opportunities  aflbrdcd  me,  may  allow,  for  I  am 
pretty  certain  that,  although  my  time  is  so  limited  in  these 
Tenons,  another  opportunity  will  never  agftin  occur  until  the 
Chippeways  shall  have  lost  their  character,  and  their  cos* 
lumc,  if  not  their  being.    This  remote  point,  so  in  tlie  heart 
of  the  interior,  and  surrounded  as  it  is  by  solitude  and  the 
lakes,  feels  to  me,  in  more  respects  than  one,  as  if  it  were 
somewhere,  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  least,  of  ihe  end  of 
the  world.    You  remember  that  beautiful  hymn  of  Thom- 
son's?  I  have  often,  when  I  had  no  idea  of  ever  being  this  near 
to  the  <*verge,"  rehearsed,  (and  with  a  glow  of  rapture  which 
the  composition  of  so  much  sublimity  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce)— 

**Sboiild  fate  eommand  ne  to  the  distant  Terga 
Of  the  greeo  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climet. 
Rivers  unknown  to  song,  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  bean 
Flames  on  the  Atlantie  Isles,  Hb  nought  to  mt» 
Since  God  is  ever  present^  ever  felt, 
In  the  wide  waste,  and  in  the  eitj  Aill, 
And  where  he  vital  breathes  Hktn  intial  It /sy.** 

I  have  often  revolved  these  lines  in  my  mind  since  I  have 
been  removed,  so  far  from  the  confines  of  civilized  life,  and 
placed  amidst  the  stillness,  and  the  awful  grandeur  of  God's 
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worki.--They*ire  delightful  even  here»  where  the  ^^ge«i^ 
beam'*  of  the  tun  shines  long  after  it  has  been  'quenehel 
with  you. 

The  thermometer  was,  t6-dayi  at  two  o'doeky  at  SO^— * 
This  may  serve  to  show  you  how  sharp  the  angles 
how  sudden  is  the  ascent  fronri  cold  to  heat,  and 

No  objection  having  been  made  in  tlie  addresses  of  the 
chiefs  yesterday,  to  any  part  of  the  opening  address, 
is  prepared,  and  will,  to-morrow,  l)e  read  to  them,  acct 
by  section;  and  after  (he  signing,  we  shall  make  the  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  the  murderers.  They  were  told  th^re 
was  another,  and  a  serious  subject,  to  which  their  attcntioa 
would  be  called  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  I  believe 
they  all  anticipate  what  it  is. 

Kich*e-wyn  K\|u:i  is  betlcr.  The  Doctor  and  myself  have 
just  returned  from  visiling  her.  Ilcr  pulse  has  a  hcalthrol 
action,  and  5he  is  able  to  move  her  hand,  and  her  foot.  Ilcr 
appetite  is  good,  and  she  sleeps  well. 

Don  had  his  courage  tested  this  evenings  It  was  whispcf^ 
ed  that  some  Sicux  had  been  seen  on  some  of  the  neighboor- 
ing  hills  this  morning.  lie  came  early,  to  inquire  if  I  had 
heard  it  I  told  him  I  supposed  it  was  only  rumour.  He 
looked  anxious,  and  was  not  at  all  satisfied.  Some  of  our 
company,  it  appears,  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  a  race«  had 
contrived  to  send  such  a  rumour  in  the  direction  of  Ben's 
ears — and  when  it  was  known  he  had  caught  it,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  engage  three  young  Chippeways  to  paint  and  hide 
tliemselvcs  in  the.  grass  near  the  spring,  and  when  he  shfoold 
go  for  water  in  the  evening,  to  rise,  and  yell,  and  make  a 
feint  to  attack  him.  I)cn  went  for  the  water  a  little  before 
the  time.  But  as  he  neared  the  spring,  they  crawled  to- 
wards him,  and  setting  the  grass  in  motion,  caught  his  atten- 
tion. He  stepped  quick  over  the  fence,  dipped  his  bucket 
into  the  spring,  and,  according  to  his  own  confession,  was 
just  about  to  run,  when,  as  they  rose  and  ran  towards  hina^ 
he  saw  one  of  them  laugh.  This  inducetl  him  to  believe  it 
was  a  trick,  and  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  boldness. 
41 
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He  has  given  out  ''that  it's  dangerous  to  repeat  the  attempt^ 
for  00  sure  as  they're  aiiye,  heMI  make  daylight  shine  through 
them."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Ben  is  anxious,  by  his  ear* 
nestness  in  giving  out  what  he  means  to  do,  to  avoid  the 
obligation  which  a  sudden  fright  m«ght  impose  on  him  to 
run;  and  the  laugh  which  he  perceives  would  be  general  at 
his  expense.     Therknomcter,  sun-down,  73®. 

Good  night 


Anerican  /\<r  Company^i  tMiahHihmeni^  thnd  iu  Lae^  i 

Atgtist  5,  1826.    T.  ftiii-rise,  60^     $ 
Mt  Deab  ••• 

After  closing  my  letter  last  evening,  it  was  an« 
nounced  that  a  wabana  would  be  danced;  and  that  fire-eaters 
would  exhibit  their  power  over  this  element     Two  of  our 
company  went  to  witness  the  exhibition,  and  Ben,  of  course, 
who  follows  me  like  my  shadow.    On  arriving  at  the  lodge, 
which  was  about  sixty  yanls  back  of  the  military  tents,  as 
shewn  in  the  drawing,  we  soon  saw  from  the  throng  of  In* 
dians  around  it,  that  the  ceremonies  were  to  be  conducted 
there.    So,  without  any  ceremony,  we  went  in,  and  crowd- 
ed down  between  the  Indians  that  were  seated,  to  the  num- 
bt-r  of  thirty,  all  round  the  tent     The  ceremony  was  open- 
ed by  the  drum,  with  its  accustomed  thumpy  ihump,  thump^ 
followed  by  an  occasional  yell  from  the  Indians.     The  two 
fires  that  had  been  burniilg,  one  at  each  end  of  the  lodge, 
were  nearly  extinguished.     Every  now  and  then  I  threw  in 
little  pieces  of  bark,  which  made  short-lived  flames,  enough 
to  discover  the  nakedness  of  the  Indians  who  were  around 
mc,  and  their  eyes  shining  in  all  directions,  some  .through 
cracks  in  the  bark  of  the  lodge,  from  without,  and  others 
from  within,  who,  on  seeing  the  blaze,  would  be  turned  in* 
atantly  towards  it     A  little  girl,  at  one-  end  of  the  lodge, 
and  an  old  woman  at  the  other,  commenced  the  ceremonies 
ss  they  did  at  the  Sault — then  came  the  dancers  in* like  man* 
ner  as  at  the  Sault,  also,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve. 
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trtio,  nvith  bodies  naked,  tnd  hair  bent  and  eonilraliMly 
riolently  agitated,  would  p^  round  the  tent  op  one  nide^ 
down  the  other,  yelling  at  intervals,  and  multiplyiog 
iounda  by  clapping  their  hands  on  their  mouths.  All  aft 
once,  and  by  throwing  dirt  and  ashes  on  them,  the 
of  the  fires  were  extinguished,  when  for  a  moment 
thing  was  still.  Then  the  drums  beat  louder  and  quicker, 
and  the  song  broke  out  from  a  hundred  mouths — those  with- 
out, joining  those  within,  until  it  was  one  loud  yell  of  savage 
confusion!  In  the  midst  of  this,  three  or  four  Indiana  went 
round  the  circle  blowing  fire  from  their  mouths,  emitting 
thousands  of  sparks,  and  lighting  up,  by  means  of  thcm^ 
their  faces,  whilst  their  distended  cheeks  looked  like  lan- 
terns. As  one  of  these  approached  the  place  where  I  was, 
seated,  I  rose,  and  looking  into  his  mouth,  saw  in  what  the 
deception  consisted.  He  had  a  reed,  or  some  other  hollow 
substance  between  his  teeth.  This  had  been  filled  with  pow- 
der and  combustible  materials— the  smell  of  brimstone  wia 
strong — and  lighted.  This  being  placed  between  his  teeth^ 
he  blew  out  its  fiery  contents— and  this  was  called  tfiiing 
fire.  Several  of  tliem  took  up  live  coals  of  fire,  and  from 
their  manner  of  holding  them,  I  have  no  doubt  but  their 
hands  had  been  rubbed  with  something  that  guarded  the  skia 
from  the  action  of  fire,  but  was  not  able  to  ascertain  what  it 
was.  The  Indian  into  whose  mouth  I  looked,  on  discover- 
ing me^  turned  short  round  and  extinguished  tlie  fire,  whieh 
I  presume  he  did  by  stopping  the  ends  of  the  reed. 

This  is  the  whole  of  tlus  feat,  except  that  it  is  repeated 
many  times.  I  am  convinced,  that  all  the  accounts  we  ha^ne 
aeen  of  Indians  eating  fire,  arc  only  exaggerations  of  attempts 
at  deception  like  this. 

We  (the  Doctor,  myself,  and  the  interpreter,)  paid  our  ac- 
customed  morning  visit  to  Kich«>e*wyn  K'qua,  and  were 
gratified  to  find  her  much  improved.  Tlicre  is  every  symp- 
tom of  returning  life  in  her  dead  limbs.  The  more  health- 
ful  action  of  the  other  .prts  of  her  body  appears  to  be  com* 
mnnicalod.  in  part  at  IcnM.  from  those  members  from  which 
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life  has  been  so  long  excluded.    There  is  now  some  retsoii 
to  hope  thtt  this  child  of  affliction  may  once  more  walk. 
As  to  her  seeing,  this  is  more  uncertain.    It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  her  sif^ht  may  be  restored.    There  is  no  knowing 
what  a  universally  healthful  action  of  the  system  may  pro* 
duce.     But  this,  tobc  continued,  will  need  the  healthful  and 
invigorating  diet  of  which  the  poor  thing  will  be  deprived^ 
when  wc  shall  have  left  here.     I  mean,  however,  to  leave  a 
supply,  and  special  directions  for  its  use.     But  the  improvi« 
dcnce  and  want  of  skill  in  these  Indians,  it  is  to  be  feared^ 
will  not  lead  them  to  m  ike  a  proper  use  of  it — and  yet  no 
people  can  be  more  assiduous  than  arc  both  the  father  and 
mother,  in  tlieir  attentions  to  their  sick  child.     Wc  find 
them  almost  stationary,  one  at  her  head,  and  the  other  at  her 
feet,  and  with  deeply  anxious  countenances,  watching  over 
her  helpless  frame.     Yet  we  have  to  feed  her — they  seem  to 
know  nothing  of  even  this  simplest  part  of  the  nursing  art 
We  had  scarcely  entered  the  lodge  this  morning,  when  we 
saw  from  their  countenances  that  the  girl  was  better.     On 
makii\g  the  usual  inquiry,  they  both  looked  up  and  said, 
**she*8  tre//,'*— meaning,  doubtless,  that  she  had  no  pain, 
and  was  not  sick  at  her  stomach,  as  she  had  always  been 
before. 

Our  council  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  usual  signal, 
when  the  treaty  was  read,  section  by  section,  and  interpret- 
ed. It  was  agreed  to  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  sign- 
ing consumed  much  time.  It  is  true,  even  the  cross  is  made 
for  the  signer,  and  he  only  puts  the  nib  of  the  pen  on  it,  but 
it  is  a  short  journey  to  travel  over  all  the  length,  and  the 
ups  and  downs  which  generally  enter  into  the  formation  of 
an  Indian's  name. 

The  4iigning  and  witnessing  having  been  gone  through 
with,  the  council  was  adjourned  to  meet  again  this  afternoon^ 
at  the  firing  of  the  guns. 

The  council  met;  when,  according  to  arrangement,  I 
made  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  murderers.  This 
being  done,  and  there  being  one  Indian  present  belonging  to 
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the  Lae  dt  Flambeau  bincl»  and  who  was  ^  the  party 
who  committed  the  murder,  he  was  called  up  and  formally 
examined.     He  is  clearly  innocent     Indeed  his  presence 
here  (demonstrates  that     It  was  in  proof  that  he  dissuaded 
the  murderers  from  committing  the  act     We  told  him  if  he 
had  been  gnilty,  we  wouhl  have  taken  him  with  us,  and 
tried  him  by  our  laws;  and  if,  on  priM>f,  he  had  turned  out 
to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  hloodv  art,  he  sliould  have  bcca 
han^d.     During  hin  examination,  his  brother  came  up  te 
the  tabic  greatly  agitated.     He  8howe<l  great  anxiety,  and 
said  he  knew  the  murderers  had  iiphraidtd  him  becauK  he 
would  not  join  them.     Another    Indian   declared  that  be 
knew  he  was  innocent     The  Governor  said,  will  you  put 
your  hand  on  your  breast,  ami  say  that  in  the  presence  of 
the  Great  Spirit?    The  moment  the  interpreter   put  this 
question,  he  looked  him  full  in  thf  face,  and   answered, 
**am  /  a  dos^  that  I  should  tie?^*    This    reply  is  some- 
what remarkablo,  not  only  on  account  of  iu  near  resemblance 
to. one  made  of  old,  'Ms  thy  servant  a  dog,*'  &c.  but  OD 
another  account     In   the  first  place,  there  is  hanlly  any 
thing  on  which  an  Indian  sets  so  high  a  value  as  he  docs 
u|)on  his  dog.     This  is  proverbial.     Yet  he  is  constantly 
referred  to  as  an  object  of  contempt!  Indians  never  swear— 
I  mean  until  they  learn  it  of  their  white  brothers-^and  their 
most    degrading   epithet   is  to  call   their  oppoaents  do^i* 
Here  is  a  strange  union  of  res|>ect  and  contempt     But  fur> 
ther.     A  dog  is  con5idered  the  best  oflering  to  their  enraged 
manito,  and  often  in  a  storm  is  one  thrown  overboard  i» 
appease  him.     Yet  they  kill  him  and  eat  him,  and  consider 
a  feast  greatly  enriched  when  this  animal,  which  they  is 
highly  respect  as  never  to  be  without  them,  makes  part  of  it. 
You  must  account  for  this  strange  variety  in  an  Indiaii'i 
notions,  and  his  taste,  in  regard  to  the  ilog.     Wo  smoked 
with  the  suspected  Indian,  and  told  him  wo  were  satisfied  of 
his  innocence. 

To-morrow  is  appointed  to  receive  the  answer  to  our  dn* 
mand.     On  the  adjournment  of  the  cotmcil*  to  enliven  IM 
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yooni;  and  gratify  the  old,  we  threw  out,  to  be  serambled 
for,  Tarious  little  matters.  Some  were  thrown  on  the  tope 
of  the  houses.  There  is  no  place  too  high  or  too  deep  for 
these  Indians  to  go  after  what  will  add  to  their  stores.  If 
in  t|;ie  river,  they  will  plunge  in;  snd  if  on  the  house  top, 
thny  feel  no  less  hesitation  in  going  there.  Here  we  had  an 
op|H)rtunity  of  witnessing  the  activity  which  characterizes 
these  people.  Their  unbound  limbs,  free  in  their  action, 
give  tlicm  power  over  any  thing,  if  it  be  where  it  is  possi- 
ble for  man  to  get  They  have  no  fear.  They  clamlier  up 
tlic  sides  and  ends  of  theses  houses  and  over  their  eaves,  and 
race  and  tumble  on  their  roofs  with  as  little  unconcern,  as 
if  they  were  on  the  ground. 

The  Indian  examined  by  us  yesterday,  came  forward  this 
morning,  in  company  with  his  brother,  and  as  represcnta* 
tivcs  of  the  Lac  du  Fiambeau  band^  said  they  were  pre- 
pared with  their  answer;  and  again  his  brother  came  for- 
ward  snd  declared  their  chief  was  innocent  He  gave  his 
word  further,  and  said  Mr.  Schoolcraft  knew  he  was.     He 

• 

made  a  request  that  wampum  might  be  sent  to  him,  that 
they  might  all  walk  in  the  same  path.  This,  he  said,  would 
enable  them  to  apprehend  the  murderers,  who  did  not  live 
near  them,  but  far  off.  This  took  place  before  the  council 
met,  and  we  were  induced  to  believe  from  it  that  we  should 
receive  a  pledge  of  their  pur|H>se  to  apprehend  and  deliver 
the  murderers. 

At  half  past  ten  the  council  met.  We  told  them  we 
were  now  prepared  to  receive  their  answer  to  our  demand 
of  yesterday.  The  four  principal  men  of  the  Imc  du  Flam- 
htau  band  came  forward,  shook  hands,  and  told  us  they  had 
but  little  to  say;  that  one  would  speak,  and  his  words  would 
be  the  words  of  all,  and  that  they  hoped  their  fathers  would 
listen  to  them.  They  said  they  had  with  theni  no  young 
men,  and  they  felt  it  hard  to  give  an  answer.  That  they 
would  go  home  first,  see  their  yuung  men,  and  then  give  an 
answer.  Their  sjieakur  then  placed  before  us  two  belts  of 
wampum,  and  said,  this  is  to  show  that  we  two  are  of  one 
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These  belts  of  wtmpum  were  eovered  over  with 
earth  of  a  bluish  cast  I  inquired  why  they  were  thus 
coTered  with  earth.  They  said  their  wampum  was  sorry, 
meaning  the  occasion  was  a  mournful  one. 

They  were  told  their  answer  to  our  demand  wu  not 
satisfactory;  and  that  they  could  not  council  with  their 
young  men,  for  they  were  not  here.  We  demanded  an  an* 
awer  then.  We  told  them  we  believed  their  war  chief^ 
K^-ioay-toe-nvt^^  was  innocent;  and,  in  proof  of  our  sin* 
'eerily,  presented  a  belt  of  wampum  to  be  given  to  him— • 
that  henceforth  he  might  come  and  go  in  safety  and  at  plea- 
aure.  But  as  to  the  murderers,  we  must  have  them — and 
their  answer  mufit  lie  ^ivcn  now. 

After  a  little  consultation,  they  answered — *^we  wUi  dt* 
liver  them  ai  the  Sauiif  or  at  Green  l>fty^  next  spring.** 

We  expressed  our  gratification  at  the  answer;  and  told 
thcni  it  would  save  their  people  from  great  calamity.  For 
their  great  father  would  not  sit  still  until  his  white  children's 
blood  should  be  washed  out  These  proceedings  will  appear 
more  at  large  in  the  Secretary's  report  of  thcm.t 

The  council  was  then  adjourned  until  the  afternoon,  wheo 
it  was  rc-asscmblcd,  and  honours  were  conferred  by  a  pre- 
sentation of  medals  to  the .  chiefs,  and  warriors,  and  young 
men  of  distinction.  The  Governor  referred  the  address  on 
the  occasion  to  me,  and  which  was  also  to  embrace,  as  a  last 
one,  a  review  of  the  past,  and  some  references  to  the  future. 
This  I  presume  will  also  appear  in  the  proceedings,  t 

To-morrow  we  sliall  distribute  the  goods,  and  flour,  and 
pork.  This  being  done  we  shall  embark,  and  look  towards 
the  rising  sun.  Kvery  thing  was  begun,  and  has  continued, 
and  ended  well.  The  Indians  express  themselves  in  terras  of 
thankfulness.  They  say  their  ga*at  father's  hand  is  full  -of 
good  things.     I  liave  no  doubt  the  impressions  made  upoa 

*  I  have  reccircd,  since  my  return,  a  likeness  of  Uiis  ehbf,  bj  Mr. 
M'Cleary  of  tbe  garrison  at  the  Sauit  de  St.  Marie.    It  is  said  to  be  excel- ' 
lent 

t  See  Appendix.  t  ^l^'d. 
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younfi:  and  old  will  not  be  easily  effaced.  Many  prejudices 
aicainst  the  people  of  the  United  Sutes,  of  whom  they  knew 
notliing  before,  are  dimipated;  and  feelings  of  friendship  are 
produced.  A  policy  of  a  certain  description  1  perceive  to  be 
necessary.  I  think  I  see  wherein  we  have  been  deficient 
along  this  entire  frontier.     But  this  is  official. 

Just  at  sun-down  there  arrived  fifteen  fine  looking  men  from 
Sanffue^or  Leach  lake.  Their  arrival  was  followed  by  a  dance^ 
such  as  1  have  before  described.   These  men  are  from  the  high* 
est  |>oint  reached  by  Pike,  and  further,  in  that  direction,  it 
is  believed,  than  any  %vhite  man,  except  a  trader,  and  Gov* 
cmor  Cass  in  his  late  tour,  ever  penetrated.     They  report 
that  another  party  is  ex|)ectcd  tp-nighU     These  men  border 
the  country  contiguous  to  the  Sicux.     Their  arrival  will  de* 
lay  us,  as  we  esteem  it  to  be  of  importance  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  also  all  that  has  been  done.     And  we  wish  to  in- 
elude  them  in  the  arnuigcnient     While  I  write  another  par- 
ty of  thirty-six  have  arrived. 

Thermometer,  sun-down,  60^  Ever  yours. 
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Mr  Deae  ••• 

Still  colder,  and  the  ^'crackling  faggot"  in  the  ad- 
joining room  confirms  the  testimony  of  the  thermometer. 

Last  night  atal)Out  nine  o'clock  we  were  informed  a^on^- 
Irtir  was  about  to  commence  his  ceremonies.  We  went  to 
sec  how  these  were  conducted.  The  fixture  was  of  poles, 
such  as  I  have  described,  but  instead  of  these  being  covered 
with  mats,  or  bark,  they  were  wrapped  round  with  the  sails 
belonging  to  a  couple  of  barges,  and  tliese  %vere  made  fast  to 
the  poles  by  means  of  ropes.  We  found  ihejopigleur  sit- 
ting near  this  place  of  his  incantations,  with  about  twenty 
Indians,  all  silent  as  the  grave.  Nobody  felt  free  to  disturb, 
by  saying  a  %vord,  tlie  apparent  solemnity.  We  had  not 
been  long  at  the  spot  before  he  rose  from  his  seat  on  the 
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groondi  climbed  to  the  top  of  this  enclosure^  and  wbieht  bjr 
the  way,  and  as  far  as  it  .goes,  resembles  in  figure  a  shot 
tower,  and  sitting  for  a  while  composedly  at  the  top,  begur 
in  a  low  tone  to  utter  sounds  which  were  not  intelligiblo 
even  to  the  interpreter — these  increased  louder,  and  louder, 
until  he  reached  the  utmost  pitch  of  his  voice,  when  it  was 
gradually  lowered  again  to  those  scarcely  audible  sounds—^ 
when  he  sat  silent 

The  interpreter  told  me  so  far  as  he  could  catch  his  ex* 
pressions,  tliat  he  was  engaged  in  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
in  which  he  begged  him  to  send  him  devils;  and  to  give  him 
power  over  them,  to  compel  them  to  obey  his  commands. 
He  then  sang  an  Indian  air,  without  words,  and  descended 
to  the  bottom  of  the  enclosure.     After  he  was  tliere  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  spoke,  when  three  Indians  following  each 
other,  walked  round  the  enclosure  several  times,  with  their 
hands  on  it     Two  of  them  sat  down,  and  one  of  them  stood 
to  receive  and  impart  the  questions  and  answers.     Before 
any  one  spoke,  however,  the  place  was  violently  shaken—* 
when  presently  we  heard  something  fall  upon  the  ground 
within,  with  great  weight     It  shook  again,  arid  again*,  and 
at  the  close  of  each  shake,  and  whilst  the  jongleur  was  mak* 
ing  a  strange  noise  within,  with  a  tremulous  crying  kind  of 
a  voice,  the  sound  was  again. heard  as  if  something  had  fallen 
within,  of  great  weight  We  counted  fifteen  of  these  sounds. 
These  we  were  told  were  the  lighting  down  of  the  dovib 
sent  him  by  tlie  Great  Spirit  in  answer  to  his  prayers. 

It  was  now  announced  that  he  was  ready  to  answer  any 
questions  that  might  be  put  to  him;  when  he  was  asked, 
^Svhat  his  great  father  at  Washington  was  doing  at  that  time?'* 
The  place  was  instantly  and  violently  shaken,  when  we  were 
told  a  devil  had  been  sent  to  see.  The  answer  was  present- 
ly  announced,  preceded  by  another  shake.  It  was  this—* 
*'IIe  is  doing  nothing;  but  is  sitting  quietly  Ihinking  about 
this  treaty:  but  has  people  all  around  him  with  white  papers 
before  Uiem.''  After  a  few  more  questions  and.  answci-s,  I 
loft  the  poor  fellow,  but  not  <»/^foro  T  h»>anl  »t  unnonnr^  thtt 
•1? 
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the  devib  were  thirsty,  and  wnnted  somethiDg  to  drink.— 
Thia  waa,  of  course,  a  call  for  whiakey.  A  littlct  *nd  that 
little  well  diluted,  was  i^iven  to  them,  and  aome  tobacco. 

The  only  proof  I  got  of  any  thing  by  my  viait  to  thia 
place  of  superstition,  was  the  opinion  of  the  jongleur  him* 
aeir,  and  which  is  doubtless  the  opinion  of  the  rest,  that  thia* 
treaty  is  the  greatest  thing  that  is  now  going  on  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth;  and  that  as  such,  it  is  that  %vhich  engrosses 
the  attention  of  the  President  to  such  a  degree,  ail  to  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  think  of  any  thing  else. 

Now  it  is  hartlly  necessary  that  I  should  tell  you  that  thia 
Indian  shook  the  poles  of  the  enclosure  himself;  nor  that  the 
lighting  down  of  the  devils,  was  nothing  more  than  the  falK 
ing  from  his  own  hands  of  a  stone  which  he  had  within.  Aa 
to  his  answers,  they  are  simple,  and  the  whole  contrivance 
but  demonstrates  how  superstitious  these  people  are.  *The 
Indians  all  around  believe  in  tlie  whole  affair,  and  consider 
the  answers  as  oracular.  This  faith  of  theirs  is  built  upon 
the  slight  foundition  which  has  been  produced  by  a  few  an- 
swers which  have  turned  out  to  l>e  true — such  as  the  answer 
to  the  question — **wlien  will  the  storm  cease?"— "when  %vill 
our  friends  arrive?" — **arc  our  warriors  victorious?" — and 
the  like.  One  answer  that  shall  lie  true,  operates  like  the 
prize  in  a  lottery4  It  is  remembered,  but  the  blanks  arc 
forgotten. 

It  is  out  of  such  flimsy  materials  as  I  have  collected  at  this 
ceremony,  that  travellers  sometimes  manufacture  facts.  It 
is  all  a  sham — Indians,  although  they  pretend  to  divination, 
and  to  eat  fire,  are  no  more  expert  in  these  performances, 
than  other  people. 

At  the  signal  of  three  guns,  the  multitude  assembled—, 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  some  dogs.  This  was  the 
first  time  we  had  before  us  the  entire  collection  of  Indians. 
The  women  and  children,  hitherto,  remained  in  their  lodges; 
now  they  were  all  assembled;  and  to  the  number,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  nearly  seven  hundred.  Only  the  chiefs  sit  in 
council,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  woman  from  Montreal 
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riveri  when  others  sit  there  liy  deputation.  Never  before 
had  I  witnessed  such  a  displayt  nor  such  an  exhibition  of 
nakedness  and  wretchiHlncHs;  nor  such  varieties  of  both.— 
From  the  infant  tied  to  its  orndle,  and  to  the  back  of  itii 
mother,  to  the  hij^  Hnflaloe;  from  the  little  fellow  with  a 
dress  made  of  raccoon  skins,  hiinsi^lf  not  much  al)ovo  the 
size  of  that  animal,  and  looking;,  except  his  fncoi  for  all  the 
world  like  one  of  thom  on  it«<  hind  feet,  to  IVa^tm^boeKh^kaa^ 
one  of  the  Sandy  hkc  chiefs  dressed  like  a  king  SauL  I 
have  got  his  likeness  in  a  sitting  |)osture,  with  his  calumet, 
and  pouch,  and  smoking.  His  head  dress  is  made  of  tlie 
feathers  of  the  duckN  breast,  and  the  woo<U peckers'  bills, and 
the  red  feathers  from  the  head  of  that  bird,  between,  ilis 
wrists  arc  ornamcntod  in  like  manner;  and  around  his  neck 
he  wears  an  ornament  of  horse  hair. 

The  invitation  tor  this  assemblage  was  given  out  yeste^* 
day;  but  the  Indi.ins  from  Lake  dc  Corbciu,  and  Leach  lake» 
having  arrived  last  evening,  and  it  having  been  determined 
to  explain  every  part  of  the  proceedings  to  them,  and  fully 
to  impress  upon  them  all  that  had  taken  place,  it  was  nn* 
nounced  that  t!)e  chiefs  would  be  ex|x*c(ed  to  take  titeir  seats 
in  council,  and  that  the  presents  would  be  given  out  in  tlio 
afternoon.  The  reason  was,  of  course,  explained.  The  new 
comers  acquiesced  in  %vhat  had  been  done,  and  signed  the 
treaty.  Just  as  the  cro*.vd  got  in  motion,  two  young  mea 
were  seen  to  look  at  one  another,  step  up  quick,  meet,  em- 
brace, kiss,  and  instantly  exchuhgc  blankets!  Tliey  %vcre  re- 
lations, and  had  lived  apart,  and  wide  oflf  from  each  other  ia 
diflerent  parts  of  the  nation,  and  had  not  met  until  now,  for 
some  years.  They  appear  to  be  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
I  notice  they  are  much  together. 

At  three  o'clock  the  guns  were  fired,  and  the  multitude 
re-assembled,  and  were  arranged  in  bands  by  their  interpre« 
ters,  and  seated  in  a  great  circle -on  the  ground.  Thus  ar* 
ranged,  the  distribution  of  presents  commenced,  which  con- 
tinued until  near  sun-down,  when  the  ap|icarance  of  a  gust 
made  it  necessary  to  postpone  it,  and  what  remained  to  be 
done  was  deferred  until  to-morrow. 
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The  manner  of  eonducting  this  business  wu  new  to  nie» 
and  it  was  interesting*     By  turning  to  tlio  drawing  of  our 
council,  you  will  sec  a  square  opposite  our  table.     In  this 
the  presents,  on  being  brought  from  the  store  house,  were 
deposited.    First,  about  twelve  hundred  knives— two  kegs 
of  tobacco,  broken  up  and  the  twists  separated.     We  began 
With  these.     To  every  man  and  woman  was  given  a  knife. 
This  was  the  first  present     They  were  tikon  round  by  the 
interpreters  and  our  agents,  to  each  of  whom  a  band  was  al- 
lotted.   The  knives  holding  out,  one  was  given  also  to  every 
youth.     Hero  were  nearly  seven  hundred  savage  hands  put 
in  |M)S8C8sion  of  a  knife,  and  by  a  single  whoop^  and  the  on* 
act  of  a  single  chief,  we  could  have  been  sacrificed  in  a  twink* 
ling.     Under  an  attack  so  sudden,  and  every  Indian,  or  eve- 
ry  seven  Indians,  selecting  tlieir  man,  the  work  might  have 
been  accomplished  before  the  military  could  have  cocked 
their  guns,  or  even  themselves  warded  off  the  attacks  upon 
their  own  persons.     The  capture  of  Mr.  Aster's  ship,  the 
Tonquittf  and  the  murder  of  her  crew,  occurred  to  me.     I 
believe  it  happened  tlius:— This  ship  had  penetrated  one  hun* 
dred  and  eighty  miles  above  the  Columbia  river,  and  as  far 
as  Queen  Charlotte's  sound,  when  her  commander,  in  a  traffic 
with  the  natives,  and  in  a  fit  of  excitement,  struck  one  of 
them  across  the  face  with  an  otter  skin.     They  left  the  ship, 
when  she  proceeded  further.     The  natives  were  seen  on  the 
shore.     They  gave  signs  of  a  desire  to  trade.    The  interpre* 
ter  warned  the  commander — he  recollected  tlie  act  of  his 
having  struck  tlie  Indian,  and  noticed  tlie  expressioRof  his 
countenance,  and   foresaw  their  design.     His  admonitions 
were  disregarded.    The  Indians  came  on  board'-^exchanges 
were  eflccted,  and  no  signs  were  made  of  sufficient  intelli* 
gcnce  to  warn  tlie  captain  to  be  upon  his  guard.     A  Mr. 
M'Coy,  a  man  well  experienced  in  the  Indian  character, 
begged  the  captain  to  beware.     It  had  no  effect     Nothing 
indicated  hostile  intentions;  and  tlie  Indians  were  about  to 
go  on  shore.  When  the  chief  turning  short  about,  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  something,  told  the  captain  they  were  well  pleased 
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with  the  troatment  thoy  had  nscelvod,  and  with  the  esehuH 
gas  that  had  beoD  made,  but  added,  they  ^vere  |p>ing  on  riiore 
without  a  knife,  and  hoped  tiiia  important  artielo  might  be 
added.  The  eaptain,  not  suspecting  the  design  of  these  poo* 
pie,  ordered  a  knife  a-piecc  to  be  given  to  tliem.  Mean* 
while  they  so  arranged  themselves  as  to  be  near  each  of  the 
erew,  and  on  receiving  the  knives,  they  immediately  plung- 
ed tliem  into  tlicir  hearts.  Two  or  tlirce  only  escaped  thi« 
sudden  masimcre,  and  they  were  slofl.  Tlioy  instantly,  on 
noticing  the  fatastroplio  on  deck,  descendud  with  tho  view 
of  getting  IkjIow,  and  there  arming  themselves.  They  were 
cut  very  much  to  pieces  in  tlielr  df*sceut,  but  by  tiimblinK 
into  the  hatchway,  escaped  witli  their  lives.  They  were 
pursued;  but  forcing  through  into  the  arms*room,  tliey  cloa« 
ed  the  door,  and  fired  among  the  Indians,  and  cleanMl  tlie 
deck.  They  were,  however,  incom|>etent  to  manage  tlio 
ship.  In  this  desperate  condition  thoy  enticed  the  naiivea 
on  board,  and  when  the  ship  was  full  of  them,  one  of  tlic  luir^ 
vivors,  whose  name  was  Lewis,  fired  the  magazine,  bleu*  up 
the  ship,  and  destroyed  all  the  Indians  who  were  on  board, 
and  tlius  revenged  the  deaths  of  the  crew,  and  died  at  the 
same  moment  with  those  upon  whom  he  wreaked  this  sum* 
maiy  vengeance. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult,  than  for  a  person  unacquainted 
with  tite  Indian  character,  to  comprelicnd  the  workings  and 
purpose^  of  the  hearts  of  tlicse  people.  Their  power  consiata 
in  great  part  in  stratagem.  Hut  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
tlie  Indian  character  will  enable  any  person  to  avoid  and 
elude  the  most  of  their  plans. 

Here  we  too  were  surrounded  by  knives,  a  most  important^ 
indeed,  indispensiblc  implement  with  an  Indian;  but  in  truths 
my  dear  ***,  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend.  I  believe  no- 
body looked  any  the  sharper  under  tliis  display  of  knives, 
except  Ben,  who  has  an  innate  dread  of  an  Indian.  My  own 
opinion  is,  these  poor  fellows,  having  felt  our  bounty, would 
have,  to  a  man,  died  for.  us.  We  are  perfectly  safe  in  hav- 
tng  them  around  us.     They  look  upon  us  as  benefactor*  and 
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friends— and  allhoufrh  a  white  man  may  now  and  then  be 
round  base  enough  to  attack  his  benefactor,  I  know  no  in* 
stance  in  which  an  Indian  ever  did  so. 

Next  to  the  knivcM«  we  sent  round  the  tobacco— ^verjr 
man  and  wontsn,  and  ihe  withfo^s  hailt^e^  got  a  twist.  Then 
a  handkerchief;  then  calico  for  a  shirt  a-ptece^theii  cloth 
for  le^i^ins — then  a  quaKer  of  a  yard  of  cloth  for  the  auzrum 
—then  cloth  for  petticoats  for  the  women— -then  blankets, 
^whcn  the  prospect  of  rain  put  a  stop  to  further  issues. 

I  noticed  the  eflect  each  gift  had  on  this  expecting  multi* 
tudc  as  it  was  brought  out  from  the  store-house.     New  joy 
'Vt'ould  sparkle  in  every  eye.     The  little  naked  children 
i(vould  run  about  almost  frantic;   the  squaws  would  utter, 
their  exclamatory  ^^neau^**  %vhich  is  peculiar  to  the  women; 
the  boys  and  girls  clap  their  hands  and  toss  themselves  about, 
^vhilst  the  old  men  smoked  away  like  steam  engines.     And 
as  the  dis|)cnsers  of  these  gifts  would  go  round,  every  eye 
would  follow  them,  and  with  an  imploring  look,  when  every 
now  and  tlien  a  fear  would  manifest  itself,  lest  they  who 
iiuUilgcd  it  might  he  passed.     Amidst  all  this,  the  howling 
of  the  dogs  on  the  island  testified  their  loneliness  when  left 
by  their  inmates  of  the  lodges,  whilst  some  few,  in  spite  of 
the  Indian  method  of  keeping  them  at  home,  had  swam  over. 
That  method  consists  in  tying  a  piece  of  wattap  around  their 
necks,  and  putting  one  of  the  fore  feet  of  the  dog  through  it 
Some  of  these,  however,  ventured  to  swim  across  with  three 
legs,  and  varied  the  scene,  by  furnishing  to  the  little  fellows 
.subjects  to  play  with. 

Now  put  all  these  presents  together — a  knife*— a  plug  of 
tobacco-— (tliesc  held  out  to  go  round  double,)  a  handker- 
chief— cloth  for  a  pair  of  leggins — some  flints — ^a  piece  of 
calico  for  a  shirt — the  quarter  of  a  yard  of  cloth;  and  to  the 
%vomen,  some  ribbands,  and  green  and  red  worsted,  and  you 
will  see,  so  far,  what  each  received,  except  the  blankets, 
und  these  were  only  sufRciently  numerous  for  a  supply  to 
the  chiefs  and  the  old  women,  and  then  think  how  much 
pleasure  such  a  present  would  afibrd  to  the  most  ordinary 
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mental  in  our  part  of  the  world.  *Yett^  my  dear  ***»  to 
naked^  friendleiu,  and  in  all  rcspecta,  destitute  peopfet  who 
never  beforcsaw  such  a  collection  of  desirable  things  loge* 
thcr»  tlie  present  gave  more  real  joy^  and  will  prove  a  more 
substantial  bencfity  than  would  the  arrival  of  an  Kast  ln«lia- 
man  to  some  people  who  are  known  to  you.    Thus  it  iS|  we . 
apprecLite  a  good  confurredy  hot  acconling  to  its  cost,  hut 
according  to  its  value  to  ourselves,  and  our  need  of  it — and 
if  there  be  any  one  pleasure  on  earth  more  pure  than  the 
rest,  it  is  that  which  is  derived  from  feeding  the  hungry, 
and  clothing  the  naked,  and  in  conferring  benefits  on  the 
destitute,  and  making  the'  miserable  happy. 

Among  tlie  articles  to  be  ^iven  out  to-day,  will  be  fish- 
hooks— an  im]K)rtant  item  in  tlie  catalogue  of  Indian  sup- 
plies, as  without  these  they  would  often  suffer  more  than 
they  do  for  something  to  cat.  After  a  distribution  is  made 
of  these,  we  shall  divide  our  supply  of  |)ork  and  flour  among 
all  the  bands,  and  to  every  family.  Fortunately,  we  have 
a  large  supply,  which  will  enable  those  who  are  here  to 
make  those  glad  who  have  remained  at  their  respective 
lodges  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  chiefs  say  they 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  live  before.  They  are  all  de- 
lighted, and  are  loiid  in  their  expressions  of  thankfulness. 
We  give  out  for  each  person,  big  and  little,  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  of  pork,  and  a  i)ound  of  flour,  a  day.  How  ua- 
like  their  customary  faref  Many  weeks  pass  with  this  wretch- 
ed population,  in  which  no  day  brings  with  it  a  full  meal; 
and  often,  and  for  days  together,  they  have  not  a  mouthful 
of  any  thing  exdcpt  roots,  or  berries.  This- has  been  a  feast« 
ing  jubilee  to  nearly  seven  hundred  Chippeways,  and  never 
will  tlicy  forget  it. 

Kich-e-wyn  E'qua,  I  am  glad  to  inform  you,  has  every 
prospect  of  getting  well,  except  her  blindness.  There  are 
no  symptoms  more  favourable  in  regard  to  this  than  when  I 
wrote  you  last,  except  that  now  sho  i^  entirely  relieved  from 
pain  in  hor  head. 
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How  beautifully  did  this  seventh  dty  of  August  elose! 
Just  as  the  sun  went  down,  and  in  a  clear  sky,  a  beautiful 
arch  spanned  the  heavens  in  the  east,  rich  throughout,  from 
its  bases,  which  rested  in  the  mountains,  and  tinged  the  trees 
amidst  which  they  rested,  with  its  glory,  and  with  those 
flame  colours  which  I  have  so  often  looked  at  and  admired 
at  home.  High  up  did  this  arch  spring,  and  full  against  the 
sky,  and  where  it  will  always  be  seen  whilst  the  sun  con- 
tinues to  set  in  the  west  This  was  the  first,  and  as  we  hope 
to  leave  here  the  day  after  to-morrow,  it  will  doubtless  be 
the  last  bow  I  shall  ever  sec  at  the  Fond  du  Lac  Superior, 
or  perhaps  ever  again,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand miles  from  home.  I  saw  it  fade  away  and  die! — and 
could  but  regret  that  any  thing  so  lovely  should  be  so  eva- 
nescent The  Chippeways  call  it  Ne-gua^gutif  the  same 
name  they  give  to  the  )>oIc  which  they  bend  over,  and  tn 
which  they  tie  their  snare  string. 

Good  night— <sver  yours. 


Jmericiui  Fur  Catnpany^$  e$iabUahmenif  Fond  du  LaCf  > 

August  8,  1826.    71  ntn-rUe^  56\    3 
Mr  Dear  ••• 

This  is  a  beautiful  morning — and  though  there  is 
so  much  to  enjoy  in  its  loveliness,  and  in  the  fine  wholesome 
air  that  we  breathe  here,  I  cannot  but  indulge  the  wish  to 
know  how  all. are  at  home.  The  time  may  arrive,  perhaps, 
when,  if  the  ingenuity  of  man  shall  continue  to  devclope  it* 
self  as  it  has  dune  for  the  last  twenty  years,  we  may,  in 
twenty  years  more,  bo  able  in  a  few  hours,  and  through  the 
air,  to  pass  o\ht  Uie  extent  of  space  that  now  separates  me 
from  you  all.  Cowpcr,  I  remember,  referred  to  the  period, 
but  when,  he  did  not  venture  to  predict,  when  the  air  would 
be  the  highway  of  communication  from  place  to  place,  and 
the  eartli  deserted  by  the  travelling  community;  I  do 
not  know  that  this  is  much  more  unreasonable  than  a  pre- 
diction would  have  appeared,  if  made  fifty  years  ago,  ths^« 
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trtve^ers  could  be  able  at  this  time  to  go  with  certainty  ff 
New  York  to  Albany,  in  twelve  hours;  or  that  our  eitiee 
would  be  lighted  with  gas— or  that  such  cities  as  Leiingtott 
and  Cincinnati  should  take  the  place  of  the  forests  in  the 
time  they  have,  and  be  what  they  now  arc 

There  is  a  (lateh  of  wheat  in  the  enclosure  back  of  the 
buildings,  as  shewn  in  the  drawing,  and  1  mention  this 
merely  to  state  that  it  is  raised,  not  to  be  ground,  as  we  grind 
wheat,  for  there  are  no  mills  in  this  country,  nor  to  beeateft 
by  being  pouude<l  into  Aour,  but  for  chickens*  victuals,  and 
to  mention  that  it  is  only  just  now  in  full  heading.  It  is 
spring  wheat — indeed  all  kinds  of  sowing  must  be  made  here 
after  the  winter  is  past.  It  is  true,  it  was  sown  a  little  later 
than  it  might  have  been,  on  account  of  a  freshet  which  swept 
over  all  this  place  last  spring,  and  carried  away  every  tiling 
that  could  be  floated.  The  cattle  took  to  the  hills  for  safety, 
but  found  nothing  there  to  subsist  upon.  They  returned  to 
the  valley  witli  lowing,  and  in  great  distress,  but  found  no 
relief  until  the  trees  budded,  when,  to  save  them  from  perish* 
ing,  immense  quantities  were  cut  down,  that  tliey  might  feed 
upon  the  young  shoots.  This  same  freshet,  1  believe  I  have 
mentioned,  destroyed  the  wild  rice^-and  this  makes  our  visit 
with  tlie  supplies  we  have  brought  with  us,  so  opportune, 
\Vc  are  here  at  a  moment  of  the  utmost  need  of  the  poor 
Indians,  and  being  met  at  such  a  moment,  they  put  a  corres- 
pondingly higher  value  on  our  presents. 

Every  thing  was  put  in  motion  early  this  morning.  The 
military  in  their  fatigue  dress — the  voyageurs  by  the  aides 
of  their  canoes,  with  little  fires  near  tbem  »t  which  the  gun 
is  melted,  send  up  their  smoke  into  the  brightness  of  the 
morning.  The  noise  of  liammers  and  saws,  and  the  split- 
ting up  of  boxes  and  making  others,  in  which  to  |)ack  away 
our  supplies,  all  indicate  a  s|)eedy  enibarkment  On  the 
island  too,  and  all  oyer  the  valloy,  the  lodges  have  turned 
out  their  mahogany  coloured  population,  and  even  the  dogs 
seem  to  prick  up  more  fiercely  their  fox  e:ir^,  and  frisk  about 
with  uncommon  animation,  as  if  the  bustle  were  understood 

r.i 
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by  them  too.  Every  eanoe  is  out  of  the  witeri  and  by  their* 
sides  are  seen  the  squaws  and  little  giria  with  their  eoala  of 
fire  between  split  sticks,  blowinij;  them  into  heat^  and  then 
applyin|jr  the  fire  on  the  «;um  along  the  scams  of  tlieir  canoes 
to  soften  it,  whilst  with  the  thumb  of  the  other  hand,  it  is 
prc^^ed  into  the  cracks  which  an  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air 
had  occasioned.  This  beiuj^  done,  nothing  remained  but  to 
rect'ive  the  flour  and  pork,  unwrap  the  bark  and  mats  from 
tlie  poh*s  of  their  lodges,  roll  them  up,  and  step  lightly  into 
their  canoes,  and  away.  The  men,  amidst  all  this  bustle  of 
pr«*paration,  touch  nothing — but  all  over  the  ground  they 
sit  smoki:ig,  or  stroll  idly  about,  thinking  of  nothing  but 
of  the  arrival  of  the  hour  when  the  promised  drink  of  whis- 
key  is  to  be  given,  at  the  close  of  all. 

How  true  it  is,  that  civilized  and  polished  society  may  be 

always  traced  by  the  treatment  the  sex  receives.     These 

ministering  angels — heaven's  best  gift  to  man,  in  whom  all 

that  is  delicate,  and  tender,  and  lovely,  centre;  to  whom 

man,  in  his  improved  and  polished  state,  turns  his  imploring 

and  fond- eye  in  all  his  sorrows,  and  on  u*hom  he  loves  to 

lavish  his  blessings. — But  these,  among  the  uncivilized,  are 

the  drudges — **thc  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water." 

^Vhat  though  they  be  nursing  mothers,  and  display  all  the 

interest  which  attaches  to  the  fondness  of  a  mother's  love^ 

3'et  upon  them  all  manner  of  burdens  are  imposed,  and  they 

arc  the  slaves^  and  not  Uie  glory  and  happiness  of  man. 

Give  me  back,  give  me  back  my  home— my  circle  of  **few 

friends,  and  not  wishing  more.'' — O,  yes,  speed  the  bark 

that  shall  return  me  soon  to  the  circle  timt  is  so  dear  to  me, 

and  the  absence  from  which  I  have  never  for  a  moment 

ceased  to  deplore. 

The  hour  for  re-assembling  the  multitude  arrived,  and  the 
three  guns^  having  announced  it,  they  came 


**Troopiiig  like  chickcni  to  the  house-irife*s  call,** 

from  every  direction— across  the  river,  into  which  the  ea* 
noes  were  lifted  in  a  twinkling;  down  the  mountain  aides— 
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ilofig  the  picket  fences,  and  nomc  from  the  buiMinfp,  where 
they  had  been  to  watch  over  the  refuse  of  the  tables,  end 
pick  up  what  they  could  find.  One  mixed  multitude  wai 
aeon  on  the  ground — and  in  such  confusion  as  to  justify  the 
belief  that  they  never  could  he  arranjreil  in  any  tolerable 
order.  But  on  being  told  tliat  all  the  children,  with  their 
mothers,  were  desired  to  bo  seated  together,  they  soon  dis- 
covered their  re:utincs.H  to  comply,  and  the  men,  and  ilioae 
of  the  women  who  had  no  children,  inclining  one  wayt  left 
the  mothers,  with  their  charges,  to  take  their  places  as  they 
were  directed.  Mere  was  a  flight  worth  seeing.  At  least 
two  hundred  naked  children,  some  tied  with  strings,  and 
others  with  the  teniler  roots  of  the  cedar,  to  tlie  fastenings 
of  their  mothers*  |>etticonts — about  fifty  of  them  at  their 
motliors*  breasts,  nnd  fifty  more  crying,  whilst  their  mothers 
were  all  busy  in  their  endravotirs  to  hush  into  some  sort  of 
quiet  this  tumult,  which  was  heightened  by  the  howling  of 
the  dogs  at  the  lodges  on  the  islan<l,  and  whose  cries  were 
occasioned  from  being  left  there  by  their  owners.  A  partial 
quiet  having  l>een  secured,  it  was  agreed  to  give  to  each  of 
these  little  naked  foresters  as  much  calico  as  would  make  it 
a  shirt;  and  to  every  one  of  them,  accordingly,  this  present 
was  made,  and  which  was  more  than  nineteen-twcntieths  of 
their  mothers  and  fathers  had  ever  had  in  their  lives,  or  even 
so  much  as  seen.  Tiien  it  was,  the  ^^neau^*  was  heard  from 
fifty  mouths  at  a  time;  and  then  anticks  were  cut  by  the  lit* 
tie  fellows  who  could  run  at  all,  or  even  stand.  Soinc^  oa 
receiving  tlie  calico,  would  tie  it  round  their  necks,  and  |^- 
lop  round  their  mothers  with  it,  and  getting  it  tangled 
round  their  legs,  would  fall  down,  and  kick,  and  cry,  when 
their  mothers  would  reach  after  them,  and  taking  them  by 
their  feet,  or  tlieir  arms,  pull  them  in,  brush  off  the  dirt, 
and  quiet  them,  when  they  would  go  again,  delighted  with 
the  ap|)earance  of  the  red  and  white  calico.  Some  would 
tie  it  round  their  waists,  and  niake  a  sash  out  of  it,  whilst 
the  little  ones,  attracted  by  the  gaiety  of  the  colours,  wtiuld 
let  go  their  sources  of  nourishment,  and  turn  Uieir  eyes 
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Yound,  and  reach  out  their  little  handa  and  pull  their  present 
first  this  way,  and  then  that,  hut  not  more  ignorant  of  what 
the  pfl  was  intended  for,  than  were  their  mothers.  If  the 
interpreters  had  not  explained  the  use  of  the  calico,  it  is  verjr 
certain  it  would  not  have  been  understood,  Kvery  face  was 
gladflcned  into  a  smile,  and  every  eye  sparkled^  and  this 
made  no  little  show;  for  there  is  something  in  an  Indian's 
eye  that  glistens  ulways't  but  on  being  lit  up  with  any  new 
or  joyful  feelings,  it  grows  brilliant 

And  now,  too,  the  jewelry  was  distributed. .  Every  wo- 
man got  a  ring  with  a  tttonc  set  in  it,  and  a  cross  of  glass, 
and  almost  every  child;  whilst  to  the  chiefs  and  young  men 
were  distributed  gorgets  and  silver  brooches.  It  was  oiu: 
object,  if  possible,  to  make  every  heart  glad  by  a  present  of 
something,  and  to  pass  none  by. 

Next  came  the  powder,  aiul  lead,  and  shot,  and  these 
were  nearly  the  last  tilings  that  were  given  out,  and  this 
was  the  language  of  tliis  prc^nt,  **We  have  given  you  such 
things  as  we  have  for  present  use.  We  have  fed  you  daily* 
You  will,  as  you  have  been  told,  have  provisions  distributed 
to  tuke  home  with  you.  This  present  is  to  enable  you  to 
0uppiy  your  wants  after  we  shall  have  left  you.''  Perhaps 
they  so  understood  it 

It  is  not  possible,  my  dear  ^**',  to  give  you  any  adequate 
description  of  the  joy  that  has  been  imparted  to  hundreds  of 
weatlierbeaten,  friendless,  starving,  naked  human  beings* 
Yes,  human  beings;  for,  after  all,  they  arc  just  like  our* 
•elves,  and  had  it  pleased  God  that  you  and  I  should  have 
been  born  and  brought  up  as  these  poor  ignorant  savages 
have  been,  wo  should  have  been  in  all  respects  such  as  they 
are,  even  to  the  dirt,  (the  least  excusable  exception  which  I 
take  to  them,  as  there  is  plenty  of  water)  which  in  any 
quantity  attaches  to  them.  Yes,  they  are  human  beings; 
and  there  is  not  an  Indian  here  who  might  not  aay,  and 
truly> 

**l  WM  liorn  of  woman,  aad  drew  milk 
An  swf ei  as  eharity  (rom  human  breasts. 
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I  tkink,  artieulato,  I  Uui(li  Ynd  wMp, 
And  eserelM  all  Aineliont  of  a  oiaa. 

Pierce  my  veis, 
Take  of  the  crimnon  iitreaiii  meandViof  Iherti 
And  eate«;hl«e  it  well;— apply  the  flaia, 
8eareb  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  be  not  blood 
Congenial  with  thine  own;  and  if  it  be, 
What  edge  of  subtlety  caii«>t  thou  tuppoae 
Keen  enough,  wIm)  and  skilful  at  thou  art, 
To  cut  the  link  of  brotherhood,  by  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind.** 

It  will  not  do,  my  dear  ***9  and  in  your  hetK  I  know  I 
have  a  full  response,  to  think  of  these  hapless  beings  in  any 
light  except  thut  which  discovers  our  ohligaiioM  to  ikem^ 
These  are  deep  and  lasting  as  their  own  native  hillsi  and 
whilst  the  name  of  tliis  blessed  land  of  liberty  remains,  that 
obligation  will  continue  to  l>e  binding.     Say  of  it  what  we 
may,  refine  upon  our  ri^llts  as  we  choose,  talk  of  the  inado* 
quacy  of  the  al>original  owner  to  turn  his  vast  dominions  to 
profitable  account,  still  I  will  re|>eat,  in  the  langtiage  of  tho 
eloquent  author  of  the  British  Spy,  ^^This  counirjf  wom 
once  ihcirs,*^     1  will  say  nothing  of  our  having  boughi  it; 
all  that  is  pretty  well  understood. 

Wherefore  is  it  then  that  we  |Kiuse  over  the  adoption  of 

a  just  and  generous  policy,  as  if  there  were  associated  with 

it  some  fell  disaster?     And  tliat,  too,  at  the  expense  of  such 

wretchedness,  and  so  many  lives;  for  every  winter  hurries 

away  before   its  blasts  into  eternity,  and  gives  them  its 

"snows  for  their  winding  sheets,"  hundrt^s  of  this  very 

tribe,   whose  misery  1  have  witnessed  and  deplored.     Is 

there  no  rcsponsibility  here?    One   spirited  and  just  set, 

followed  up  by  vigorous  measures,  would,  in  a  few  years, 

discharge  our  debt  to  the  fragments  of  tril>es  that  yet  sur* 

vive.     V'es,  it  is  possible  to  place  them  in  a  condition  in 

which  they  may  be  pros|KM*ous  and  happy.     And  what  more 

noble  act,  1  will  ask,  could  this  government  prform?     In 

what  could  the  n*presentatives  of  this  freo  and  generous 

people  honour  themselves  more?    The  (|uestion  is  asked  to 

this  day,  and  in  Kurope,  "Why  does  not  America  savo  the 
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remnant  of  its  Indian  population?*'  I  know,  too,  this  ques* 
tion  has  been  answered  by  another^  **Why  does  not  Eng- 
land reform  and  civilize  her  Gipsies?*'  But  I  see  no  reason 
why  our  Indians  should  be  neglected,  because  England  has 
a  ^'hard-farini^  race"  in  the  heart  of  her  population.  **I 
see,"  says  Co\v|)ery  in  reference  to  these  Gipsies, 

**l  tee  s  column  of  slow  rising  tiuoke 

OViiop  Ot<i  lofly  wood,  tlial  tkirU  the  wild. 

A  vagahond  and  ihcIcm  tribe  there  eat 

Their  niivrrahio  meal.    A  keltic,  ftlunf^ 

Between  two  |mle»  upon  a  Mick  trnnAverse, 

ReeeiveH  the  nioriiel— Aenh  obHTciie  of  dof , 

Or  vrrniin,  or  at  l»e«t  ofcMk  purlwinM 

Prtiui  hi»  aerustonrd  per<*h.     Ilard-farihs  raeat 

They  pick  their  fuel  out  of  ev*ry  hcd(;o, 

U'hieh,  kindled  with  dry  leaven,  just  naves  unquenchM 

The  i»park  of  life.    The  nportive  wind  blown  wide 

Thfir  flutt>in^  rag^,  and  showf  a  tawny  tkioi 

The  vellum  of  the  pedigree  they  claim.  * 

Great  «kill  have  they  in  palmistry,  and  more 

To  conjure  cli  an  away  the  fsold  they  touch, 

Conve)ing  worthier  dross  into  tin  place; 

Loud  when  they  lieg;  dumb  only  when  Iheyttsal. 

Strancr*    That  a  creature  rational,  and  cast 

In  hi. man  mould,  should  hnilalizc  by  choice 

His  nature;  and  though  capable  of  art% 

By  whirh  the  world  mixht  pn»fit,  and  himself, 

S<*lf-bani'^h*d  from  ^»eieiy,  prefer 

Such  iiqualid  sloth  to  honorable  toil!** 

1  think  our  Indinns  .HU|HTio'r  in  moral  qtialities  to  this 
aclf-sechidcd,  wandering  class  of  the  population  of  England; 
to  these 

**Ilouseless  rofcrt  of  the  tylyan  wild.** 

Theso  appear  to  me  to  have  less  riaini  upon  the  sympathies 
of  our  nature,  since  they  are  voluntary,  whilst  our  Indians 
are  involuntary  sufferers.  The  one  has  language*  i^nd  exam- 
ple, and  facilities  for  improving  their  comforts;  the  other 
has  neither. 

The  hand  of  the  government  has  never  been  either  felt  or 
seen  before  in  this  quarter;  and  1  rejoice  to  think  that  the 
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first  irrty  of  bayonets  that  w  ever  reflected  in  these 
streams,  will  be  returned  unstained  with  blood;  and  that  so 
many  hearts  have  been  made  glad  by  the  kindness  which 
our  government  put  it  in  our  power  to  shew  to  these  poor 
auflerers. 

In  the  afternoon  the  bands  were  directed  to  send  for  their 
pork  and  flour.     Tlie  flour  is  in  bagsi,  and  the  pork  in  half 
barrels.     Kvcry  one  was  told  he  nliouM  have  as  much  as  he 
could  carry;  and  the  proinise  was  literally  fulfilled.    They 
asHonibled  ut  the  door  of  the  sU»n:*housCy  with  straps  of  deer* 
skill  in  their  huniU.     These  they  would  fasten  round  a  bar- 
rel of  ptM'kt  ^1*  SI  bag  of  flour,  and  lifting  it  U|>on  their  backs^ 
paH!»  them  round  their  forelieadN,  and  walk  off  to  tlieir  ca- 
noes with  it;  and  having  stowed  it  away,  eonio  for  more* 
Even  the  old  woman  wlio  nut  in  council,  came  by  nie  laden 
in  this  way,  bent  forward  with  inverted  toes,  and  smiling  as 
she  passed,  feeling  the  burthen  of  her  years  and  her  pork  to 
be  both  light,  tliough  both  were  in  reality  heavier  than  they 
had  ever  been  before.     This  great  Ktore  was  not  quite  dis- 
posed of  this  evening,  the  residue  is  to  be  given  out  in  the 
morning,  when  the  drink  of  whiskey  is  to  be  distributed. 
This  is  to  be  the  last  gift — and  never  b<;fore  was  a  gid  so 
long  coming.     It  is  that  upon  whirli  they  have  been  resting 
their  hopes  so  long;  and  it  has  been  sO  long  deferred  that 
their  very  hearts  are  sick. 

This  is  my  last  night  at  the  Fofld  du  Lac.     Thermometer, 
sun-<lown,  (j(»^ 

Heaven  preserve  you, ' 


American  Fur  Comimnyj^n  tntnhUuhmhit^  fhndtla  Imc^  > 

Mg.  9,  A.  At.  7V  Bun-rUt^  4tt*,S 
Mr  Deai  ••• 

l)y  eight  oVIock  we  shall  be  ofl*.  There  is  some- 
thing  of  loneliness  visible  all  round  me  already.  Nothing 
remains  now  of  the  Indian  lodges  but  their  frames;  families 
of  Indians  are  all  over  the  river  in  their  deep  laden  canoes; 
numerous  dogs  are  gallopping   along  the  shores  howling 
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after  those  who  have  left  them^  whilst  others  in  the  eanoes 
look  over  their  sides  and  give  back  howl  for  howl.  Those 
who  reside  hcrc»  show  from  tlicir  countcnanees  that  thejr 
soon  expect  to  feci  again  all  the  solitude  in  which  they  have 
long  lived;  and  that  they  regret  our  departure*  But  little 
busitle  is  seea  any  where,  and  only  now  and  then  any  body 
seems  to  be  employed — save  when  an  Indian  and  his  squaw 
step  out  of  the  store-house  with  an  occasional  bag  of  flour 
and  barrel  of  pork,  but  which  is  now  only  occasional,  indi* 
eating  that  the  supplies  are  nearly  all  disposed  of. 

The  morning  is  very  fine  and  calm.  The  barrel  of  whinkey 
was  in  the  square  at  sun-rise,  and  around  it  the  Indians  were 
gathered,  in  close  and  firm  order,  every  Indian  pressing  in  to 
this  common  centre,  and  stretching  his  neck  between  the 
heads  and  over  the  shoulders  of  others  who  had  the  happiness 
to  be  nearer  it;  whilst  those  within  l>cnt  over  to  inhale  the 
fumes  from  this  barrel;  which  contained  the  object,  of  all 
others  in  this  world,  the  most  to  be  ilcsircd.  Kach  brought 
his  bark  bowl,  and  in  this  received  his  )M)rtion.  Pe-chee- 
kee  came  to  me  with  his,  to  complain  that  it  was  so  small- 
told  me  his 'wife  wanted  some,  and  his  children.  I  answer- 
ed they  were  better  without  any,  as  he  would  be  himself. 
He  seemed  to  think  this  was  very  strange;  for  all  his  no- 
tions upon  the  subject  had  always  resultetl  in  the  conclusion 
that  tliere  could  not  be  too/nuch  of  any  thing  so  good. 

i  crossed  over  amidst  the  canoes  that  were  floating  about 
upon  the  still  surface  of  the  river,  and  received  from  hun- 
dreds of  mouths,  both  going  and  coming,  the  usual  saluta- 
tion of  ^^Boo^hoo — boo-shoo.**  My  object  was  to  pay  a 
last  visit  to  the  poor  girl.  I  told  the  interpreter  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Coty  had  promised  to  attend  to  her,  that  her  lodge  was 
to  he  moved  over  tJus  evening  near  to  Mrs.  Coty,  and  that 
I  had  left  provisions  and  comforts,  such  as  1  had,  with  her, 
with  directions  how  to  use  them.  That  she  must  consider 
herself  to  be  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
1  lio|>cd  he  would  o|>en  her  eyes,  and  give  strength  to 
lirr  body:  and  tliat  if  he  did,  she  would  be  a  good  girl,  and 
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iw  lived.  She  wa0  MkaCt  Hrf  dmr 
mywrnt^-md  wIm  I  toUkerl 
rfiwlil  icr  kcr  ftOBMre,  kcr  bead,  that  wm 
ed  rwiid  ta  hor  ay  BMnce,  IcU  back  to  the  |mitkNi  ui 
which  I  had  CMnd  it^aad  her  arm  {niai  her  breaat,  oa  which 
it  was  leatia^  hj  her  nde.  She  nid  ms^  a  word!  The  ia» 
ttriiitm  told  her  to  ihake  haods  with  ne.  She  did  ao— 
hut  aud  oothing. 

Oo  ay  rctom,  and  oo  atepping  out  of  the  caooe,  I  waa 
BKt  by  a  loost  splendidly  dreaaed  Indian,  with  hii  face 
painted,  and  every  thing  on  hia  peraoo  new!     He  atepped 
op  with  a  spring  that  nude  me  atand  to  aaeertain  his  object, 
when  he  smiled  and  pnt  out  hia  hand.     It  was  the  destitate 
Indian!     I  pointed  him  to  Gov.  Caas — he  walked  op  to  him. 
The  Goremor  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  know  who  he  waa. 
He  had  dressed  himself  up  on  purpose  to  show  his  finery. 
I  could  see  that  he  looked  round  upon  the  Indians  with  a 
lofUoesa  of  carnage  and  a  defiance,  which  conveyed  his  own 
sense  of  the  distinguished  (avours  he  had  receivecL     I  for- 
got to  mention  in  the  proper  place,  that  when  the  Indiana 
were  assembled  in  council  to  receive  their  presents,  this 
man  was  told  not  to  come,   (he  having  received  his  before) 
and  that  he  went  into  the  room,  occupied  by  Mr.  School* 
craft,  and  on  Mr.  B.  going  in  after  something  was  stopped 
by  him.     We  had  to  go  and  undeceive  him,  for  he  had  mio- 
taken  the  order,  and  thought  he  had  been  toM  to  go  and 
guard  that  room.     The  truth  is,  he  waa  liule  leas  crazy  oa 
account  of  his  hat  and  a  silver  band  around  it,  and  an  ina* 
mense  silver  gorget,  with  a  beaver  cut  in  if,  and  his  scarlet 
leggins,  and  calico  shirt,  and  new  blanket,  and  a  paper  of 
vermilion,  &c.  &c.  &c.  than  he  had  before  been,  wh^  uo* 
der  the  belief  tliat  he  was  deserted  by  his  manito,  as  well 
as  hia  band. 

The  company  is  in  motion — the  military  are  playing 
'Strike  your  tents,''  &c — they  fall  while  I  write.  Our 
foyageura  are  aeated,  and  the  Governor  calls. 

Ever  yooia. 
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Bumed-ufood  riveff  imk  T  nm-ibt0fi,  53**' 

Embarked  at  eight  o'clock  thia  morning.    Oo  atepping 
into  the  canoe,  which  I  dtii  from  a  bold  ahore,  along  aide  ot* 
which  it  had  been  brought,  I  found  our  proviaiona  and  bag- 
gage  had  iiettled  her  low  in  the  water.    Her  p^nwale  waa 
not  more  than  aix  inches  from  it     My  company  eonsista  of 
Mr.  Lewia,  the  eight  voyagcurs,  and  Ben.     The  Govern- 
or'ii  canoe  looked  large  along  aide  of  mine.     With  him  are 
Mr.  B.  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  and  their  cook,  together  with 
their  voyagcurs.     I  saw  there  must  be  a  trial  of  speed  be- 
tween  the  canoes.     The  Governor's   voyageurs   flattered 
themselves  with  a  victory.     Being  seated  first,  we  took  a 
turn  in  the  river  before  the  place,  with  our  awning  up  and 
flag  flying.     I  had  scarcely  rounded  to,  before  the  military 
were  in  their  barges,  and  the  Governor  in  his  canoe,  when 
all  were  in  motion  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle.     I  direct- 
ed my  men  to  let  the  Governor  precede.     They  did  so. 
At  this  moment  Pe-chee-kee's  canoe  came  along  side,  that 
his  squaw  might  give  me  a  mocock  and  a  terrapin  shell.     It 
was  the  most  valuable  present  she  had  to  give,  and  was,  of 
course,  accepted.     The  river  was  alive  with  canoes.     On 
looking  back,  we  saw  the  members  of  the  Fur  Company'^ 
establishment  standing  on  the  shore,  silent,  and  looking  sad^ 
nothing  moved  around  them,  save  a  cow,  and  beside  Uiom, 
sitting  on  his  hind  legs,  was  one  of  their  dogs.     No  lodge 
remained  with  its  bark  cover  on  but  that  in  which  Ke-chc- 
wyn  E'qua  lay — nothing  but  frames  of  lodges;  and  nothing 
to  shew  that  living  beings  had  inhabited  them  but  the  smoke 
which  the  morning  fires  near  each  still  sent  up. 

The  Governor's  voyagcurs  began  to  chaunt — ^I  felt  in- 
fitantly  a  fresh  impulse  given  to  my  canoe.  We  were  pre- 
sently along  side — when  the  anticipated  trial  of  speed  was 
made.  We  were  victorious;  and  then  was  sent  up  the 
shout  of  victory,  and  then  was  heard  tlie  noise  and  revelry 
of  gladness.  My  friend,  Mr.  B.  in  the  Governor's  canoe, 
who  had  calculated  much  on  a  triumph,  looked  gloomy. 
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But  it  wts  of  no  avtil;  ''for/'  nid  one  of  my  meD,  <4 
would  break  this  arm  off  herOf''  letting  ipi  hif  paddle  with 
one  handy  and  putting  hia  finger  across  the  hnmerui  of  the 
right  arm^  '^fore  I  would  give  up.''  The  truth  iS|  on  all 
hands  it  is  admitted^  that  Lake  Superior  has  never  had  oa 
its  waters  eight  more  efficient  or  more  skilful  voyageurs. 
It  is  true  the  Governor's  canoe  is*  larger,  and  is  new  and 
green,  and  should  have  two  more  paddles  to  equalize  the 
force;  but  even  with  these  we  should  be  conquerors.  The 
Governor's  canoe  ran  down  an  Indian's,  but  fortunately  did 
not  sink  it 

The  river  is  like  glass.  One  of  the  prettiest  objects  I 
have  seen  is  an  Indian  canoe  on  a  line  with  ours.  It  is 
steered  by  a  squaw.  They  are  nearly  a  match  for  us  in 
speed.  But  what  is  so  beautiful  is  the  reflection  of  this^ 
canoe  in  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  river.  Lewis,  who 
is  a  painter,  and  has  an  eye  for  these  things,  says  it  is  die 
most  finished  and  beautiful  reflection  he  .ever  saw. 

About  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  met  a 
canoe.  It  contained  Mr.  J.  his  wife,  and  two  children,  on 
his  way  to  the  treaty.  He  had  been  detained  at  the  Sault 
by  sickness,  and  the  additional  misfortune  to  be  fifteen  dajrs 
on  the  passage  from  the  Sault  to  where  we  met  him.  Mr. 
J.  is  son  of  my  worthy  old  friend  of  the  same  name  at  the 
Sault.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  letters?  He  answered  he 
had,  and  this  rejoiced  mc,  for  I  could  but  hope  that  letters 
had  followed  me  to  the  Sault,  and  that  they  had  been  put  in 
his  charge.  But  he  had  none  for  me!  He  turned  about^ 
and  is  destined  to  accompany  us  back  to  the  Sault 

At  one  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  went  ashore  for  dinner,  and  on  the  same  place  where  we 
had  landed  in  going  up.  And  there  once  more  the  great 
lake  widened  before  us— this  world  of  waters!  But  the 
trial  for  mastery  must  be  had,  and  before  we  had  reached 
this  place,  my  voyageurs  indulged  in  another  shout  of  vie* 
lory  over  Mr.  Johnson's.* 
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The  love  of  society  kept  the  three  ctnoea,  after  thia,  to* 
gether.  The  voyageura  had  much  to  aay  to  each  other,  and 
they  knew  how  to  keep  company,  and  aometimea  at  the  ex- 
pense of  weitinf;  their  panscngcra  by  the  action  of  their  pad- 
dles and  the  ripple  of  the  closely  intervening  waters.  They 
talked  of  their  loves— of  their  canoes— praised  them,  and 
laughed  at  the  barges  for  being  so  far  behind. 

I  am  in  fine  spirits  at  the  thought  of  getting  home,  al* 
though  I  am  nearly  two  thousand  miles  from  it  We  are 
encamped  near  three  lodges  of  Indians. 

TliurBday^  August  10.    7!  atm-ri«e,  50*. 

Morning  clear.    Waited  till  Bnvcn  o'clock  for  the  military. 
Embarked  soon  after,  but  were  obliged  to  put  in  at  Iron 
river.    Before  we  made  the  shelter,  we  took  in  much  water. 
The  wind  blew  quite  a  gale.     The  shot  stars  last  night,  as 
the  Indians  will   have  it,  indicated  this  wind   to-day.     I 
counted  at  least  twenty  in  as  many  minutes,  whilst  forks 
of  light  from  the  galaxy  pointed  west,  indicating  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  wind  was  to  blow.     The  Indian  word  for 
the  milky  •way  I  forget,  but  it  means,  4  he  path  of  the  ghosts. 
There  is  some  idea  of  our  own  notions  in  this  idea  of  faint- 
ness,  in  the  shadow-like  appearance  of  these  spirits.     They 
have  a  most  appro j;riate  name  for  every  thing  in  nature. 
?^ature  is  their  book,  and  they  read  no  other. 

There  being  no  prospect  of  our  being  able  to  put  out,  I 
went  with  Mr.  J.  in  his  canoe  up  Iron  river  for  about  five 
miles.  Saw  only  a  few  pigeons,  a  musk-rat,  and  a  nest  of 
eaglets.  On  returning,  some  of  our  men  went  to  take  the 
young  eagles.  They  found  the  tree  to  be  about  four  feet  in 
diameter,  but  they  cut  it  down.  The  eaglets,  however,  as 
the  tree  fell,  spread  out  their  wings,  and  finding  them  capa- 
ble of  sup|K>rting  them,  flew  away.  The  prize  was  lost 
From  the  appearance  of  the  old  one,  they  are  the  bald  eagles 
of  the  lakes,  and  are  of  enormous  dimensions. 

Along  the  shore  of  the  river  there  are  a  great  many  wild 
gooseberries^-bu t  nothing  else,  except  the  trees — pine,  cedar. 
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elder,  kc  that  incline  bo  Ji  wtys,  but  ftrther  over  from  the 
north,  on  which  side  the  hills  (shore,)  are  almost  mountmioSi 
00  Si  nearly  to  meet  at  the  top. 

The  wind,  which  we  hoped  would  fall  with  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  continues.     Thermometer,  min-down,  60^.  • 

fridmf.Jlug.  \U  T  nmnte,  57*. 

At  ten  o^dock  last  night  saw  the  aurora  boreaiU.    I  had 
seen  this  northern  light  when  a  boy,  and  remember  to  hare 
heard  my  father  repeat  many  of  the  revolutionary  stories 
which  the  old  people  of  those  times  used  to  tell  him  in  regard 
to  it     I  do  not  remember^  until  last  night,  to  have  seen  one 
for  mnny  years.    The  Indians  call  it  Je/byujf  pietidtlewaudf 
or  dancing  spirits.    And  indeed  the  name  is  an  excellent  one. 
Those  I  had  seen  were  nothing  more  than*  the  reflection  of 
light,  of  a  reddish  colour,  against  the  northern  sky,  aome* 
times  deeper,  and  sometimes  fainter,  it  is  true,  but  here  the 
'streams  of  light  were  active  and  ever  varying.     Sometimes 
they  would  shoot  up  into  columns,  and  then  diverge  away  in 
flame,  and  then  the  light  would  fade  away  at  one  place,  and 
blaze  out  at  another.     It  was  never  steady,  except  a  faint 
impression  of  a  semi-circular  form  around  the  north  pole; 
but  this  was  visible  only  as  the  more  brilliant  corruiccations 
would  fade  away.    Left  Iron  river  at  half  past  three  o^clock^ 

We  met  this  morning,  Mr.  IloUiday,  from  the  Oiice,eom* 
ing  to  the  treaty,  in  company  with  Mr.  0  re,  who  is 
travelling  for  his  health.  He  had  preceded  the  Indians  from 
the  Once,  on  their  way  to  the  council — not  expecting  it 
would  have  been  concluded  so  soon.  Mr.  II.  brought  papers 
from  Michillimackinac,  and  one  letter  for  me,  which  left 
Washington  on  the  4th  of  June,  three  days  after  I  did. 

A  little  after  day,  and  when  about  six  miles  from  our  en* 
campment,  Mr.  J.  being  some  hundred  yards  from  us,  and 
further  out  in  the  lake,  our  canoe  ran  on  a  rock.  I  felt  the 
bark  on  the  bottom  rise'  under  me,  and  expected  the  frail 
covering  was  torn,  and  that  we  should  immediately  fill  with 
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ter.  The  lake  was  deep  at  the  place,  and  this  roek»  per* 
haps,  the  only  one  near  where  we  were*  The  canoe  lodged 
upon  it  Our  Toyageurs  put  out  their  paddles,  and  discover- 
ing the  rock  to  be  flat,  stepped  out  upon  it,  and  by  this 
means  lighted  the  canoe,  when  she  wss  pushed  off.  But  a 
am^ll  leak  was  occasioned,  and  not  suflicient  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  land  to  repair  the  damage,  which  a  little 
gum  would  have  done,  unless  the  rupture  had  been  great— 
in  which  case,  a  piece  of  bark  would  have  been  sewed  on, 
and  the  s^ams  gummed. 

At  half  past  five  o'clock,  arrived  at  MichaePs  island,  and 
on  landing,  had  the  mortification  to  learri,  from  one  of  Mr. 
Cadottc^s  sons,  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition  to  the 
Oiitanngon,  that  the  attempt  to  bring  out  the  copper  rock  had 
been  unsuccessful!     On  questioning  him  as  to  the  kinds  of 
efforts  resorted  to  b}*  the  party,  we  learned,  with  regret, 
that  after  trying  various  expedients,  and  none  of  them  sue* 
eceding,  they  built  a  large  fire  on  it!     This,  it  seems,  was' 
to  soften  it;  and  the  object  was,  while  in  that  state,  to  sepa* 
rate  and  bring  it  away  in  pieces.     Uut  this  may  in  future 
render  doubtful  the  character  of  the  rock. .  The  marks  of 
fire  on  it  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mass  has  been 
protluced  by  the  action  of  this  element  upon  ore;  and  that 
it  is  the  production  of  human  agency.     This  would  destroy 
the  interest  that  is  now  felt  in  this  wonderful  production  of 
nature. 

There  is  a  man  here  whose  bi^sincss  it  is  to  catbh  fish. 
He  is  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  and  active  as  a  boy,  though 
radically  diseased.  His  pulse  lyeats  only  twenty-five  strokes 
in  a  minute.  On  his  legs,  and  arms,  and  breast,  arc  tatooed, 
the  marks  of  superiority  in  his  profession,  which  has  been 
that  of  a  voyageur,  and  it  seems  he  excelled  in  carrying 
packages  across  the  portages,  both  on  account  of  their  weight 
and  the  celerity  of  his  movement  He  is  now  sallow,  and 
dropsical,  but  active  as  stated.  On  questioning  him  as  to  his 
former  life,  he  said,  with  a  slap  of  the  hands,  **hc  had  been 
the  greatest  man  in  the  north-west.''    It  is  questionable 
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whether  Bonapatte  ever  rdt  his  superioritjr  in  all  the  departs 
meiita  of  mind  which  so  distinguished  him,  or  in  his  aehioTe* 
mentSi  to  an  extent  of  greater  excitement,  than  does  Uiit 
poor  man  on  Michael's  island,  in  the  animating  and  single 
belief  in  his  supremacy  as  a  north*wesiern  vojfagtur. 
Thermometer,  sun-down,  70^. 

Satufiay  Jhfgtui  \fL    71  ttm-riie,  6S^ 

Embarked  at  five  o'clock.  At  twelve  o'clock,  stopped  at 
Montreal  river  for  dinner.  The  mountain  on  the  right  of 
the  entrance  on  fire.  The  atmosphere  filled  with  smoke.  I 
was  reading  the  Pioneers,  and  was  just  at  the  fire  Scene,  as 
described  by  Cooper;  and  never  was  a  description  more 
splendid,  or  more  true. 

On  reaching  Little  Girl's  point,  we  deemed  it  proper  to 
land.  The  swells  were  high,  and  our  canoe  took  in  mueh 
water.    The  Governor  and  Mr.  Holliday  in  advance. 

Thermometer,  sun*down,  69®. 

Aouby,  ISiL 

Left  Little  Girl's  point  at  half  past  three,  and  came  to 

Black  river  to  breakfast    Wind  south.    Thermometer,  sun^ 

rise,  67®.    Our  company  in  sight,  except  the  Governor.    At 

five  o'clock,  opposite  the  Ontanagon,  and  as  I  looked  into 

the  mouth  of  this  river  for  the  last  time,  felt  the  disappoints 

ment  occasioned  by  the  failure  to  bring  the  rock  out  of  it 

The  evening  calm.    We  kept  out  in  the  lake  several  miles. 

The  moon  looked  out  upon  us  as  through  a  thin,  misty  veil, 

but  her  face  is  familiar,  and  I  greet  her.     Her  face,  though 

veiled,  is  lovely  to  look  upon.    Wind  rose«>then  fell  again. 

Now  fair,  and  then  ahead — and  then  calm.   At  seven  o'clock, 

and  while  the  voyageurs  were  resting  6n  their  paddles,  I 

inquired  if  they  did  not  wish  to  go  ashore  for  the  night— 

they  answered,  they  were  fresh  yet    They  had  been  almost 

constantly  paddling  since  three  o'clock  tliis  morning.    They 

make  sixty  strokes  in  a  minute.   This,  for  one  hour,  is  three 

thousand  six  hundred;  and  for  sixteen  hours,  fifty-seven 
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thounnd  ux  hundred  strokes  with  the  paddle,  and  ^{fresh 
SftiP*   No  human  beings,  exeept  the  Canadian  Freneh,  eould 
stand  this.     Encamped  at  Fishing  bay,  at  half  past  nine 
o'clock,  having  come  tonlay  seventy^nine  milti. 
Thermometer,  sun-down,  76^. 

Mandojft  14/A* 
Under  way  at  four  in  the  morning— having  passed  all  the 
tom|Kiny  some  five,  and  some  two  miles,  and  wholly  unex- 
pected by  the  Governor,  whose  canoe  had  not  been  in  sight 
the  whole  day,  and  whose  camp  we  passed  in  silence,  and 
by  Uie  light  of  his  fires,  and  of  the  moon,  but  unperceivcd. 
Mr.  IloUiday  in  company.     Our  men  threw  their  paddles 
well  out  from  the  sides  of  their  canoes,  and  never  struck 
them,  and  placed  them  in  the  water  and  took  tliem  out  as 
noiseless  as  if  the  water  had  been  oil.     From  our  encamp- 
ment to  the  point  which  terminates  Fishing  bay,  is  about 
eighteen,  miles.     The  wind  springing  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing from  tlie  south,  we  run  up  our  sail,  and  made  tlic  traverse 
of  tlie  bay.     Wind  freshened  into  a  blow.     Mr.  llolliday 
and  myself  keeping  near  company,  followed  in  the  distance 
by  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Johnson.     The  military  behind. 
We  determined  on  making  the  traverse,  and  on  leading  the 
way  to  the  fiortage,  distant  about  thirty  miles  from  our  en- 
campment.    At  six  o'clock,  and  when  about  three-fourths 
of  the  way  acros.s,  the  lake  growing  white  with  foam,  and 
the  steersman  calling  for  help  to  keep  the  canoe  from  being 
blown  round  side  to  the  sea,  which  is  generally  afforded  by 
two  or  three  of  the  voyageurs  striking  tlieir  paddles  down 
by  the  side  of  the  canoe,  and  the  bowsman  working  his  the 
contrary  way,  a  bird  was  seen  coming  across  the  lake,  feeble 
in  its  eiTorts,  and  directing  its  course  towards  our  canoes. 
It  passed  Mr.  liolliday's,  and  on  getting  in  a  line  with  mine, 
turned  and  followed  it    It  appeared  to  make  one  last  effort, 
and  with  its  feet  foremost,  lit  on  the  end  of  the  upper  yard, 
when  instantly. one  of  the  voyageurs  rikised  his  paddle,  say- 
ing, **mang6^''mQng(,**  and  in  the  act  of  giving  the  bird 
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the  meditated  ttroke,  I  eaught  his  arm,  and  prevented  it 
I  then  ordered  the  steersman  to  untie  the  rope,  which,  pass- 
ing through  the  top  of  the  mast,  was  tied  near  him,  when  the 
sail  was  lowered,  and  the  bird  taken  and  handed  to  me.  It 
was  too  feeble  to  fly.  Its  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  break*  I 
took  some  water  from  the  lake  with  my  hand,  into  my  moath, 
put  the  bill  of  the  little  wanderer  there,  and  it  drank  as 
much  as  would  have  filled  a  table  spoon— tlicn  breaking  up 
some  crackers,  I  fed  it  My  next  difficulty  was  to  fall  upon 
some  plan  for  takiii^^  it  home.  It  seemed  to  have  sought  my 
protection,  and  nothing  shall  cause  me  to  abandon  it  On 
looking  round  me,  the  mocock  that  the  Indian  woman  gate 
me  struck  my  sight  It  was  the  only  thing  in  the  canoe  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  put  it  So  I  have  given  it  a  lodg* 
ment  in  that  It  is  a  wild  pigeon,  nearly  full  grown,  and  is 
perhaps  the  only  sifrvivor  of  a  flock  from  Canada.  Thou- 
sands  of  them  perish  in  crossing  every  season,  and  I  am  told 
they  are  often  seen  on  the  lake  shore  fastened  together  by 
their  feet,  looking  like  ropes  of  onions.  The  lake,  in  the 
direction  in  which  this  one  came,  must  be  at  least  sixty 
miles  across. 

This  is  a  member  of  the  dove  family,  and  tlic  ^'travelled 
dove**  of  tlie  voyage.  Is  it  a  messenger  of  peace?«-Why 
did  it  pass  one  canoe,  and  turn  and  follow  another?-— 
Why  come  to  me? — ^None  of  theiic  questions  can  be  an* 
swercd.  Hut  of  one  thing  this  |Mior  pigeon  hi  suro— -and  tliat 
is,  of  my  protection;  and  though  only  a  pigeon,  it  came  to 
me  in  distress,  and  if  it  be  its  pleasure,  we  will  never  part^ 

At  ten  o'clock  arrived  at  the  portage.  Several  families 
of  Indians  here.  Here  we  landed,  and  in  exactly  five  mi- 
nutes by  the  watch  the  canoe  was  unloaded,  and  the  bark| 
that  so  short  a  time  before  had  been  tossed  about  by  the 
swells  of  the  lake,  was  u|>on  the  shoulders  of  two  of  our 
men,  who  walked  with  it  up  a  steep  ascent  of  twenty  feet, 

*  Tills  pigeon,  called  bj  the  Cbippewtys  Me-mt,  and  by  which  mam  it  it 
rsHed,  is  yet  with  its  preserver— tame,  and  in  all  respects  doaicsticated.  It 
Imows  its  name,  and  wiU  come  when  called. 
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and  ctrri^  it  to  a  pAstf  or  place  of  rest— a  thousand  yards 
from  the  top  of  the  hilL  Of  the  Indians  who  are  here, 
three  were  pounding  com  between  stones-— gave  them  a 
twist  of  tobacco  for  a  handful  of  it  for  mj  bird,,  who  relish- 
ed  it  much* 

Breakfasted  at  twelve  o'clock.  All  hands  busy  in  earry« 
ing  over  our  baggage  and  stores.  The  military  in  view» 
well  out  in  the  lake,  on  their  way  round  point  Kciwe-wa-na^ 
which  will  add  ninety  miles  to  their  distance  over  ours.  We 
are  now  with  our  Indians  from  the  Sault,  (who  preceded  us 
to  this  place  by  leaving  the  Fond  du  Lac  the  day  before  we 
did,)  five  canoes  in  company.  The  Governor's,  the  Fond 
du  Lfacy  as  it  is  called;  the  one  I  am  in;  Mr.  Johnson's; 
Mr.  Ilolliday'sy  and  Shin-gaubi  W'Ossin's. 

"f  he  portage  has  been  pretty  correctly  estimated  by  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  in  his  Tour.  It  is  about  two  thousand  yards 
across.  The  first  half,  from  the  north  Side,  across,  is  ele- 
vated about  thirty  feet  above  the  lake,  and  sandy;  the  last  is 
boggy,  indeed  miry.  The  men  are  often  more  than  half 
leg  deep  in  mud,  and  pressed  even  lower  than  that  by  the 
enormous  loads  they  carry.  Their  only  apparatus  is  a  piece 
of  leather,  which  they  make  fast  to  their  load,  and  then  pass 
it  around  their  forehead.  A  voyageur  has  been  known  to  car- 
ry across  this  portage,ybt/r  hundred nnd eighty pound$^  by 
means  of  tins  strap,  the  package  resting  on  his  back  and 
shoulders. 

On  crossing  the  portage,  which  is  by  the  ancient  path- 
way,, and  through  a  forest  of  pines  thinly  scattered,  we  ar* 
rived  at  the  embarking  place,  which  is  made  up  of  a  muddy 
shore,  and  a  narrow  water  way,  only  wide  enough  for  one 
eanoe,  which  nins  through  the  middle  of  a  marsh  of  grass, 
in  width  about  a  mile,  and  in  length  nearly  the  same,  when 
the  water  course  widens  a  little,  and  we  wind  our  way 
through  a  swamp,  grown  up  with  alder  and  shrubs,  and 
across  which  large  trees  had  been  blown,  but  had  been  cut 
in  two  by  preceding  voyageurs  to  make  the  passage  clear  for 
their  canoes.     The  marks  of  the  beavers'  teeth  were  dis- 
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osrnible  on  othart  of  a  smaller  growthi  which  had  been  eat 
la  two  by  tliete  industrious  animals  for  purposes  eonneeted 
with  the  structure  of  their  lodgcsi  and  for  food*  It  is  said 
of  the  beaver,  among  other  thingSi  that  the  males  are  ex« 
ceedingly  jealous;  and  are  often  seen  in  desperate  fight  ia 
the  presence  of  the  female,  who  remains  quietly  by  behold* 
ing  the  contest,  and  apparently  unconcerned  as  to  which  of 
tlicm  obtains  the  mastery.  So  says  Henry.  This  swamp 
is  of  difficult  navigation.  The  passage  way  tlirough  it  being 
narrow,  it  was  sometimes  difficult  for  us  to  turn  our  canoes 
round  tlie  points,  or  to  wind  our  way  through  the  undcr^ 
growth  that  rises  so  thick  out  of  the  water.  This  kind  of 
navigation  extends  about  a  mile,  when  turning  to  the  west, 
we  enter  a  beautiful  river,  or  lake,  as  it  is  called,  varying 
in  width  from  one  to  three  miles,  and  is  some  twenty  milea 
long  before  it  enters  the  lake  on  the  south  side  of  point  Ke* 
we-wa-na. 

The  transition  from  the  great  lake  to  this  tranquil  and 
pretty  water  course,  was  very  agreeable.  Hitherto,  there 
had  been  nothing  upon  the  one  hand  but  a  wide  expanse  of 
waters,  with  only  one  shore  visible — and  that  silent,  (except 
tlie  monotonous  roll  of  the  waves,  on  the  otiier,)  and  the 
picture  of  barrenness  and  desolation. -~Here  were  two  shores, 
and  both  beautiful^  being  thick  set  with  pine,  birch,  cedar, 
spruce,  and  aspen,  all  rich  in  their  varied  hues;  and  beyond 
were  forests  of  maple.  Here  the  Indians  of  this  quarter 
sometimes  assemble,  to  extract  from  these  trees  one  of  the 
few  resorts  they  make  to  sustain  life;  but  even  this,  and  all 
the  rest,  too  often  prove  insufficient,  and  these  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  a  cold  and  sterile  region,  die  every  year,  and 
in  great  numrbers,  of  actual  starvation! 

I  felt,  when  on  the  bosom  of  this  beautiful  water  course, 
which  the  great  lake  had  thrown  into  the  body  of  this  poiat, 
from  its  southern  shore  like  an  arm,  tliat  I  should  regret  to 
leave  it,  and  enter  again  upon  the  wide  waste  of  waters. 
But  eight  o'clock  brought  us  to  the  lake,  and  our  ears  were 
again  met  with  those  familiar  sounds  which  never  for  a  mo- 
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ment  eeaa^  and  which  are  occasioned  by  the  roll  of  the  iorf 
and  a  grating  of  the  pebbles,  as  the  wave  retires.  A  shower 
of  rain  attended  oar  landing,  but  in  a  few  minutes  our  tents 
were  up  and  fires  burning,  and  we  enjoying  our  repast 
We  have  come  to-day,  excluiiive  of  the  portage,  fifty  miles. 
Thermometer,  sun-down,  70^. 

7\ieidayf  Aug.  15.  T.  stm^te,  68^. 

At  ten  o'clock  last  night,  Mr.  Holliday  continued  on 
home.  His  post  being  distant,  from  the  mouth  of  this  river, 
about  eighteen  miles,  and  at  the  Once.  We  distinctly  saw 
a  large  light  in,  as  he  told  us,  the  direction  of  his  home^ 
and  which  he  believes  was  kindled  as  a  guide  to  him;  he 
being  expected  about  this  time. 

Morning  cloudy,  but  no  rain.  My  little  Chippeway  is 
in  fine  spirits,  and  has  already  lost  much  of  its  native  shy- 
ness. It  cats  and  drinks  out  of  my  hand,  and  shows  no  one 
sign  of  uneasiness  in  being  confined. 

Landed  just  around  what  is  called  Cakes  point  for  break- 
fast, and  on  an  Indian  encamping  ground.  Here  I  found  a 
grave.  At  its  head  was  a  pine  board,  with  the  form  of  an 
elk  cut  rudely  in  it,  doubtless  the  toieni  of  the  band  to 
which  the  deceased  had  belonged. 

At  one  o'clock,  opposite  tiranite,^6r  Huron  islands.  The 
same  where  I  had  seen  that  beautiful  bird  of  plumage  so  gay 
and  varied,  going  up;  and  after  leaving  which,  the  storm 
commenced  which  scattered  us  so. 

The  travelling  companion  of  Mr.  llollidayi  Mr.  Orr,  had 
loaned  me  Moore's  life  of  Sheridan.  I  have  read  it,  and 
with  intense  interest  Poor  Sheridan!  What  an  adven* 
turous  life!  But  how  blest  in  the  loveliest  and  most  accom- 
piished  of  Women  for  a  wife.  Moore  has  been  most  happy, 
I  think,  in  the  delineation  of  her  character.  We  see  her  in 
all  that  makes  woman  lovely.  She  seems  to  have  lacked 
no  one  quality,  or  grace,  but  to  have  possessed  all,  and  in 
precisely  the  degree  which  Sheridan  required.  Who  ever 
excelled  her  in  her  love  and  anxieties  about  her  husband;  in 
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the  deep  interett  the  took  in  all  that  concenied  him;  in  her 
■rdoor  and  ability  to  serve  him,  in  seconding  and  auataining 
his  own  plans;  or  in  her  devotion  to  him.  But  when  in 
her  death  scene,  which  took  place,  unfortunately  for  hinit 
but  so  happily  for  her,  in  her  thirty-eighth  year,  all  the 
loveliness  which  so  adorned  her  converged  to  a  focus,  and 
shone  out  upon  the  path-way  to  the  grave,  and  shed  over  it 
a  light  so  hallowed  and  so  beautiful,  1  could  not  but  admire 
its  radiance,  nor  suppress  the  rising  sigh,  nor  refuse  a  tear 
to  her  memory.  I  never  felt  a  more  peaceful  moment  than 
was  that  which  occupied  my  feelings  when  in  following  the 
biographer,  I  found  myself  at  the  death-scene  of  this  incom- 
parable woman.  The  lake  was  Mi  lied  around  me,  and  even 
the  waves  broke  in  sofufr  n^urniurs  on  the  shore. 

Alas!  for  poor  Sheridan.  What  though  he  was  the 
world's  wonder;  what  though  he  was  so  rich  in  all  the 
treasures  of  mind  and  heart;  what  though  he  electrified 
senates  by  his  eloquence,  and  lit  up  his  oratory  witli  the 
fires  of  the  purest  wit,  and  counselled  and  guided  princes; 
and  smoothed  down  the  asperities  of  their  family  quarrels, 
and  acted  as  the  master-spirit  in  all  that  was  grand  and  glo* 
rious,  we  behold  him,  in  the  hour  of  his  need,  deserted  by 
those  whom  he  had  served^  and  by  the  world  he  had  en- 
lightened and  honoured,  and  left  to  die  in  penury  and  want! 
But  his  angel  of  a  wife  had  been  removed  from  tlie  obserr 
vation  6f  such  extremity.  Death  had  kindly  Scaled  her 
eyes  to  a  view  of  his  distress,. and  deprived  her  heart  of  the 
life  that  would  have  rendered  her  so  keenly  sensible  to  * 
calamity  so  overwhelming  as  was  that  which  fell,  at  Ust, 
upon  poor  Sheridan.  It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  fall  of 
such  a  man,  even  were  his  overthrow  attended  with  eircum- 
stances  of  ordinary  calamity.  But  to  see  such  a  star,  the 
glory  of  the  British  firmament,  and  which  had  attracted  all 
eyes,  and  beamed  down  its  rays  upon  and  cheered  all  hearts, 
quenched  in  a  murky  and  baleful  moduim,  and  falling  inglo- 
riously  and  in  darkness  to  the  earth,  is  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored!   It  was  not  enough  that  Sheridan  should  be  deprived 
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of  hit  Mat  in  parliament,  and  be  driren  from  his  theatiieal 
moorings,  where,  although  often  buffetted,  he  had  rode  out 
many  a  storm,  and  turned  adrift  upon  the  wide  waste  of  this 
urorld,  dependent  on  a  prince's  favour—^  prinee*9 favour!"^ 
and  his  property  of  tvwy  sort  s^eized  upon,  but  his  library, 
the  gift  of  friends,  and  his  cup,  the  pledge  of  honour,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  his  Stafford  constituents,  but  as  if  to  crush 
his  feelings,  or  pass  into  them  the  keenest  and  most  toKur* 
ing  probe  of  anguish,  tlie  portrait  of  his  wife  (I  speak  of  his 
first  wife)  by  Reynolds,  although  not  sold  during  his  life, 
Was  actually  made  to  pass  into  other  hands!     But  this  would 
not  satisfy  his  hungry  creditors.     They  seized  his  emaciated 
and  worn  out  body,  and  lodged  it  in  a  sponging  house^ 
ipvhcrc  he  was  kept  two  or  tliree  days.     This  was  tlie  stroke 
that  brought  him  down.    He  sunk  under  it     His  spirits 
ebbed  rapidly  away  from  life's  fountain,  where  they  had 
hitherto  been  so  abundant,  and  he  sought  '<a  last  comer*'  in 
which  to  lay  himself  down  aiid  die.     But  even  there  the 
harpies  pursued  him.     '* Writs  and  executions  came  in  rapid 
succession,  and  bailiffs  got  possession  of  his  house."    But 
the  prince's  favour  did  not  reach  this  last  and  trying  extrc* 
inity — no,  nor  was  his  dying  body  respected.     It  was  seized 
upon  by  <^thc  sheriff's  officer,  who  was  about  to  carry  it  off 
in  its  blanket,  its  only  covering,  to  a  sponging  house,'' 
when  Dr.  Bain  interfered,  and  by  threatening  the  officer 
with  the  responsibility  be  must  incur,  if  his  prisoner  should 
expire  by  the  way,  as  was  probable,  arrested  the  progress  of 
an  outrage  so  murderous  and  foul.     Still  no  relief  came! 
A  paragraph  appeared  in  a  newspaper — ^when  some  royal 
▼isiu  were  made!     Visits  of  inquiry— empty,  unsatisfying 
calls.        •        •        • 

The  hint  in  the  newspapers  was  well  conveyed.  It  was 
in  these  words.  ^'0  delay  not— delay  not  to  draw  aside  the 
curtain  within  which  that  proud  spirit  hides  its  sufferings. 
Prefer  ministering  in  the  chamber  of  sickness  to  ministering 
at  the  splendid  sorrows  that  adorn  the  hearse.  I  say  /(/e 
and  succour,  against  Westminster  Abbey  and  *  funeral!" 
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In  the  midrt  of  such  varied  and  multiplied  diftreftp  died 
Sheridan,  on  the  7th  day  of  July,  1816,  in  his  sixty-^ 
year.  And  when  the  solemn,  and  on  this  oecasiont  at  lea^ 
the  disgusting  pomp  of  the  long  funeral  followed,  the  fol- 
lowing appropriate  lines  appeared. 

•^,  it  ftkkeot  the  heart  to  tMboMOM  to  Mlow, 
And  friendship  to  false  in  the  great  and  high  bora» 
To  think  what  a  long  line  of  titles  may  follow 
The  rclickt  of  him  who  died  friendless  and  lornl 
How  proud  they  can  pass  to  the  funeral  array 
Of  him,  whom  tliey  shuiiM  in  his  sickness  and  torrov. 
How  bailifls  may  seize  his  last  blanket  to-day, 
Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  nobles  tonaorrofwr* 

Thermometer,  at  8un*down,  69^. 

fFedntidajft  Jimg.  l6Ck 

Embarked  at  half  past  two  in  the  morning.  Moonlight 
By  sun-rise,  off  Granite  point,  distant  fifteen  miles  from  our 
encampment  Thermometer,  at  siin-rise,  60^.  Wind,  N. 
W.  and  cool.  But  the  morning  clear  and  bracing.  Break* 
fasted  on  a  pebbled  shore,  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  with 
rocks  some  twenty  feet  high,  right  and  left,  and  running 
from  the  mountain  at  their  base,  which  rises  some  twenty 
feet  back  of  us,  two  hundred  feet  into  the  lake.  One  of 
our  men,  after  lighting  the  fire  at  the  extremity  of  this  re- 
eess,  threw  a  blazing  stick  into  the  forest  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  In  a  few  moments  it  caught  to  the  dry  and  dead 
wood  and  branches,  and  before  we  had  half  finished  oor 
repast,  the  roar  of  the  fire,  the  crackling,  and  ravenous  fury 
with  which  it  encircled  and  ran  up  the  dead  pines,  with 
flames  tossing  about  over  our  heads,  produced  a  scene  which 
was  truly  grand.  I  noticed  one  tall  pine  tree  which  wms 
dead,  but  its  bark  was  yet  on  it,  and  saw  the  flames  wrap 
themselves  round  it,  and  in  a  spiral  form  travel  to  its  top, 
where  in  a  sheet  of  fire  they  collected,  blazed  for  a  moment^ 
and  then  expired.  We  often  see  smoke  in  the  nuHintainSy 
which  doubtless  comes  from  fires  thus  kindjed  by  the  In- 
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dians;  and  sometimes  the  quantity  is  so  great  as  to  darkea 
the  air,  the  fires  raging  for  months. 

Mr.  Holliday  overtook  us  last  night  at  our  eneampment^ 
in  another  eanoe,  and,  in  part,  a  fresh  set  of  voyageurs. 
The  light  he  saw  was  his  own  houses  on  fire!  He  arrived 
just  in  time  to  save  himself  from  ruin,  by  his  o«vn  exertions, 
and  those  of  his  eight  men.  As  it  was,  his  loss  wns  consi- 
derable. There  was  great  danger  from  a  quantity  of  pow* 
der  that  he  had,  but  fortunately  the  fire  did  not  reach  it 
His  potatoes  he  fears  are  all  destroyed  by  the  fire.  This  is 
m  worthy  man,  and  a  meritorious  trader.  His  wife  is  an 
Indian  woman,  and  he  has,  I  am  told,  several  fine  children, 
one  of  whom  I  have  seen.  He  is  destined  to  Michillimack- 
inac  in  company  with  us,  where  he  has  some  promising 
children  at  the  school,  which  is  such  an  ornament  to  the  is- 
land. Gen.  V r,  of  N.  Y.  the  generous  and  noble  spirit- 
ed friend  of  man,  and  whose  means  are  ample  like  his  own 
heart,  has  patronized  this  school  in  various  ways.  Its  high 
character  cannot  but  give  him  pleasure.  The  highest  re- 
ward of  such  men  is  to  see  the  good  they  aim  at  realized. 

The  Governor,  and  the  rest  of  the  comparty,  stopped  at  an 
island  to  look  for  a  relick  of  Indian  pottery  which  was  said 
to  be  there.  AVe  continued  on  towards  Grand  island.  Just 
before  sun-down,  we  descried  something  on  the  main  oppo- 
site Grand  island,  and  near  the  point  of  the  Detour.  On 
approaching  it,  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  formations 
which  are  so  common  on  these  shores.  It  was  a  perfect 
Tsse.  Mr.  Lewis  took  an  exact  sketch  of  it.  Its  base  is  in 
yellow  sand  stone,  which  is  six  feet  above  the  water  of  the 
lake.  It  stands  about  two  miles  west,  of  the  point  opposite 
the  south-western  side  of  Grand  island.  The  colour  of  the 
vase  is  nearly  that  of  white  sand  stone,  a  little  shaded  in 
places  with  yellow.  Its  stem  is  about  five  feet  high,  and 
the  body  of  the  vase  about  twelve  feet,  with  dimensions  in 
all  respects  exactly  adapted  to  these  elevations.  The  trees 
that  rise  out  of  it  are  the  fir,  and  their  height  is  about  ten 
feet.     Evergreen  and  the  aspen  form  the  back  ground. 
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The  aun  was  down  when  wc  arrived  at  Grand  island.  We 
■lade  several  attempts  to  land  on  the  maiiiy  but  found  no 
good  encamping  place.  Our  company  were  yet  behind.  We 
continued  on.  The  moon  shone  brightly,  and  the  surface  of 
the  water  was  undisfjrhcd  and  pure,  except  by  the  motion 
imparted  to  it  by  our  canoe. 

**Bluc  were  the  watcr^-^blue  the  «ky, 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hun^  on  hif;h, 
Bespangled  with  those  i!»le«  of  light, 
So  wildlj  spiritually  briglit.** 

Lewis,  whose  voice  is  fine,  a<lded  additional  enchantment 
to  the  scene  by  singing  some  of  his  favourite  airs. 

We  had  tliotiglits  of  proceeding  on  to  the  point  of  Grand 
island,  where  we  had  breakfasted  on  our  way  up,  but  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  we  saw  a  beautiful  encamping  place  on' 
the  island,  about  four  milcA  from  it,  and  as  it  was  grown 
late,  we  determined  to  occupy  it.  Our  men  rounded  the 
point,  and  occupied  one  uf  the  prettiest  encamping  grounds 
I  have  seen,  except  that  on  Point  Ke-we-wa-na.  The  Gover- 
nor and  the  party  arrived  in  half  an  hour  after,  and  stopped 
on  the  point,  about  four  hundred  yards  from  us.  Guns  tvere 
fired  from  the  trading  post  on  the  main,  the  same  we  visited 
on  going  up,  and  found  deserted,  and  a  fire  lit  U|M>n  the 
shore — the  usual  signals,  and  iin|Hirts  a  welcotiie  and  a  good 
landing,  &.C.  Those  of  our  party  we  had  sent  for  the  cbp|)cr 
rock  tvere  there;  and  hearing  the  voyageurs  in  the  Gover* 
nor^s  canoe,  built  the  fire,  and  fired  the  guns.  Tliey  came 
over — and  late  as  it  was,  we  learned  more,  in  detail,  the  his- 
tory of  their  attempt,  and  fatlui*e,  to  bring  away  the  copper 
rock.     How  much  I  regret  this  failure! 

Thermometer,  sun-down,  68^ 


'**• 


Thurnday^  ^ug.  17.  71  nm-ri$e,  58* 

I  was  anxious  to  knotv  ho%v  the  morning  would  appear. 

The  Pictured  rocks  were  now,  at  their  commencement,  not 

over  six  miles  from  us;  aiid  having  procured  a  sketch  of  tlie 

vase,  I  was  inorr*  than  ever  anxious  to  get  also  the  outlines 

Ifi 
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of  tho50  mifrhtier  formationa.  The  morninf[  was  cloudy! 
The  west  looke<l  bbckt  and  a  wind  from  tliat  quarter  would 
have  eflectualiy  destroyed  all  my  ho|)eN  of  iJcttinK  the  sketch* 
es  of  the  rocks.  We  determined,  however,  to  embarky  and 
wait  the  result  of  this  tem|>est — leathering  in  the  west,*  on 
the  south  side  ofnmnd  island.  Meanwhile,  I  examined  the 
encampini;  ground.  Near  our  tent  I  found  the  frame  of  a 
large  lodge,  and  juit  back  of  it,  the  kind  of  frame  on  which 
the  Indians  dry  their  fish.  It  is  built  over  a  square  hole  in 
the  ground,  of  abrnit  six  feet  by  three,  where  the  fire  if 
bui!t.  Near  tlie  bulge  was  a  pole  of  about  thirty  feet  high. 
At  its  top  hung  .sonic  Irndgcs  of  the  superntition  of  these 
people.  It  waM  an  ofTcring  for  their  sick!  From  those  oflTer* 
ings,  we  inferred  a  child  had  been  the  subject  of  their  anxie- 
ties. Near  the  top  of  the  pole  is  a  small  cap,  suspended  by 
a  suiiall  string — to  which  is  attached,  also,  a  strip  of  fur. 
Below  these  is  a  little  cliild^s  covering,  not  more  than  ten 
Indies  by  twelve,  with  no  sleeves,  with  a  feather  from  the 
wing  of  a  hawk  sus|iended  from  near  the  shoulder*straps. 
Betotv,  there  is  a  piece  of  red  and  white  ribband,  and  ten 
feet  below  all,  hangs  a  small  hoop,  tied  round  with  waltap« 
which  confines  to  it  a  parcel  of  white  feathers. 

Now,  all  this  is  said  to  have  been  devised  by  their  Jossa- 
keedyOT  conjdrer— or  their  Maakfidaywtckootiy^Uj  or  priest; 
and  such  oflferings  arc  generally  the  result  of  some  dream, 
or  of  some  more  systematized  plan  of  imposing  upon  the 
credulity  of  these  unenlightened  and  helpless  people. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  were  opi>osite  the  first 
formation  of  the  line  of  the  rocky  and  pictured  scenery. 
I  have  had  home  views  taken,  that  I  think  will  be  interest- 
ing. The  first  is  an  urn  and  a  monument,  with  a  stream  of 
water  running  into  the  lake  from  between  them.  This  stream 
is  nearly  e(|ui-disUint,  between  the  two,  but  something  near- 
er the  monument.  The  urn  is  about  sixty  feet  in  circum* 
fcrence,  and  of  the  most  exact  proportions  as  to  height  and 
figure.  Its  pedestal,  or  base,  rests  ui>on  yellow  sand-stone, 
and  not  more  tlian  ten  feet  from  the  water's  edge,  and  near- 
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\y  on  t  line  with  it  The  piteh  of  the  stream  it  about  twenty 
feet,  and  in  width,  it  in  about  aix  feet  The  monument 
sUnda  about  thirty  feet  back  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  um 
and  along  the  marj^in  of  the  lake.  It  ia  parUally  hid  With 
trees.  It  rises  out  of  a  grove«  and  looks  like  a  sacred  place, 
and  just  such  as  we  would  fancy  a  monument  would  appear 
in.  The  urn  and  monument  are  distant  from  each  other 
about  one  hundred  yards. 

It  will  not  do  for  me  to  indulge  in  any  reflections  on  this 
singular  sepulchral  arrangement;  or  to  question  nature  as  to 
these  designs.  Here  is  the  urn,  the  niiad,  and  the  menu* 
ment;  and  art  might  profit  by  a  view  of  their  constructioa 
and  arrangement  The  views  taken  of  them  are  in  all  re- 
spects correct 

I  noticed  in  a  general  way  the  appearance  of  the  Pictured 
rocks,  on  coming  up.  I  shall  now  only  refer  to  those  parts 
of  them  which  I  have  had  sketched. 

The  next  point  which  struck  my  observation  with  most 
force,  was  what  I  have  called  Casfie  rock.  After  Mr.  Lewis 
had  sketched  this  wonderful  mass  of  singular  and  fortifica- 
tion-like arrangement,  which  is  about  three  hundred  feet 
high«  and  one  hundred  and  fihy  wide,  which  he  did  from 
some  hundred  yards  in  the  lake,  we  approached  it.  We  had 
got  within  about  fifty  feet  of  its  base,  when,  on  looking  up, 
we  (bund  ourselves  under  the  drip  from  its  edges  above— 
proceeding  further  in«  I  saw  my  men  looking  up,  and  appa- 
rently shrinking  from  its  projecting  sides.  They  inquired 
where  I  wished  to  go?  I  told  them,  into  that  largest  open- 
ing, "^fon  DieuP*  i\\cy  exclaimed,  .and  Mr.  L.  begged 
that  we  might  go  back.  I  wished  to  look  into  this  o|iening, 
and  did  so.  I  confess  1  felt  somewhat  horror  struck,  for  in 
addition  to  the  projecting  walls,  which  are  of  sand  stone, 
and  crumble  at  the  touch,  the  sounds  that  came  out  of  these 
apertures  were  most  unearthly!  One  of  the  men  got  out  of 
the  canoe,  and  sat  in  a  recess  just  in  front  of  the  Opening. 

Tins  opening  is  about  forty  feet  wide,  and  ten  deep.  Ou 
the  right,  a  circular  passage  way  winds  into  the  body  of  the 
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rock,  with  a  roof  of  thirty  feet,  supported  on  pillars,  ave- 
mgifii;  ahout  twelve  inches  in  circuniference,  but  the  length 
of  the  canoe  prevented  my  winding  my  way  into  tliis  inner 
^irorld.  After  surveying  this  recess  for  half  an  hour,  nu- 
merous fish  swimming  beneath  us,  and  becoming  familiarized 
to  the  danger,  we  came  out  and  continued  down  the  coast 
of  similar  formations,  but  all  varying,  for  about  five  miles, 
'when  we  came  to  that  which  I  call  Cave  rock.  This  wc 
approached  also,  and  found  the  tops  to  overhang  in  all  the 
threatening  postures  of  the  first  Near  this,  and  connected 
nvith  it,  and  on  the  right,  is  a  pile  of  ruins,  which  are  the 
remains  of  one  of  these  immense  formations,  that  having 
been  undermined  by  the  action  of  the  waters,  had  tumbled* 
down,  and  no  doubt  agitated  the  lake  for  miles  around. 

This  view,  gives  some  idea  of  the  continuation  of  this 
rock-bound  shore,  in  the  sections  of  which  the  walls  are 
formed.  All  along  the  cornice  of  these  rocks  the  colour  is 
ivhitc,  and  stained  with  brown,  as  if  by  time,  and  the  action 
of  the  elements;  and  here  and  there  huge  fragments  are 
broken  ofi*  as  if  by  the  same  agents.  Their  bases  are  uhi- 
formly,  or  nearly  so,  of  yellow  sand  stone.  The  whole, 
looks  like  the  work  of  art;  and  as  if,  I  have  before  said, 
giants  had  been  the  workmen. 

The  Governor,  on  parting  from  me  in  the  morning,  bade 
me,  very  formally,  farewell — said  he  was  very  sorry  to  leave 
me,  but  that  we  should  mc^et  at  tlte  Sault.  There  I  expect- 
ed myself  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  and  not 
before.  I  knew  these  sketches  must  occupy  Mr.  Lewis 
for  some  time;  and  so  made  my  mind  up  to  have  a  lonely 
voyage  to  the  St.  Mary*s. 

Sun-set  brought  us  to  the  Grand  Marais,  having  come  sixty 
miles  to-day.  We  encamped  on  the  same  spot  where  our 
tent  was  pitched  in  going  up,  and  now,  doubtless,  for  the 
last  time.  We  are  at  least  twenty  miles  behind  the  Gover- 
nor and  our  party — and  perhaps  one  hufidred  in  advance  of 
the  military.  About  nine  miles  from  the  Grand  Marais 
passed  some  Indians  encaniping.  for  the  night.     Got  some 
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lish  of  thenii  and  f(:ive  them  in  exchan|i;e  pork  and  flour. 
The  chief  came  wadini;  into  the  lake,  holding  out  hw  haod^ 
aayinf^v  ^^Bofhshoo^^Boo^hoOy^ — and  on  receiving  tha  pork 
and  flouri  was  confounded  at  his  unexpected  good  luck,  and 
seemed  grateful.     Thcrmometcri  8un*down,  6^« 

The  moon  is  at  her  full.  The  stars  are  nearly  all  quench- 
ed in  her  unusual  splendour.  The  firmament  looks  Ifke  one 
vast  mirrori  and  this  lovely  bay  resembles  it  It  would  be 
difRcult)  from  the  appearance,  to  determine  which  is  the  ori* 
ginaly  and  which  the  reflection.  On  landing,  I  walked  do%vn 
on  the  bar,  where,  on  going  up,  we  had  exercised  ourselves 
so  freely.  Hut  the  evening— ^the  varied  and  golden  ligiit 
in  the  west,  and  the  full  moon,,  silent,  ami  silvery,  and  bright, 
and  thoughts  of  home  al>sorbcd  my  reflections — and  here  it 
was  I  felt  all  the  force  and  l>cauty  of  the  following  linc^: — 

**The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  19  not  ni<hl— 
SuD-Mit  divides  Uie  day  with  her — a  nea 
Of  glury  Htreanit  along  tlie  Alpine  height— 

Heaven  is  free 
From  clutidii,  but  of  all  ccdours  noero  to  bo 
Molted  to  ouf  vatt  Irii  of  Uio  went, 
Wlicre  the  day  Join»  the  paitt  eternity. 
While  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian*t  erett 
Floats  through  the  axure  air.    ■  ■ 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  rei^pis 

With  her  o*er  half  the  lovely  heav*n;  but  ttUl 

Yon  sunny  sea  heares  brighUy,  and  remaini^ 

FilPd  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  iCu' 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters;  all  its  hues, 
-  Prom  the  rich  9uo-«etto  tlie  rising  star, 
Their  mai^ical  variety  diffuse: 
And  now  they  change;  a  paler  shadow  strewi 
Its  mantle  o*er  the  mountains;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  sUll  loveliest— Ull  all  is  grey.**— 

While  contemplating  the  stillness,  and  wrapt  in  the  ait 
very  mantle  of  this  night-scenery,  I  heard  a  footstep —ob 
looking  round,  I  recognized  it  to  be  one  of  my  men— di€ 
steersman.     <<Sir/'  said  he,  ^4  have  come  to  say,  that  if  it 
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it  your  pleasure,  now  that  wc  have  calcn  and  rested,  we  are 
willing  to  go  on— the  night  is  bright,  and  wc  will  make 
your  pallet  in  the  canoe,"     I  assented,  when  the  canoe  was 
soon  in  the  water,  the  tent  down,  the  pallet  tluit  had  been 
spread,  rolled  up,  and  in  half  an  hour,  and  at  ten  o'clock, 
we  were  going  out  of  this  hay,  and  gliding  over  the  surf  of 
the  lake  as  it  broke  upon  the  lieacli.     The  stillness  which  I 
had  been  enjoying,  was  broken  by  the  chaunting  of  the  voy- 
ageurs.     I  stretched  myself  down  on  my  pallet,  that  was 
unrolled  and  spread  out  on  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  and  pull- 
ing my  blankets  over  mc,  went  to  sleep. 
Thermometer,  sun-rise,  58^. 

Friday^  ^ugu$t  18/iiu 
The  toyagcurs  have  been  gratified.     Their  object  was  to 
overtake  and  pass  the  Governor  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
whilst  they  slept.     At   half  past  one,  the  entire  silence 
awaking  me,  1  lifted  my  head,  and  looking  out,  saw  five 
barges  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  and  the  smoke  of  the  fires  at 
which  the  company  had  cooked  their  evening  repast;  and  at 
three,  the  provision  barges,  and  those  who  had  been  des- 
patched  to  the  Ontanagon,  and  who  also  got  ahead  of  me 
whilst  I  was  delayed  bifore  the  Pictured  rocks,  and  just  be- 
yond,  at  Twin  river,  the  Governor,  Mr.  Holliday,  and  Mr. 
Johnson,     I  had  got  into  a  tloze  again,  but  every  thing  be- 
coming  so  perfectly  still,  I  was  awakened,  and  looking  out, 
saw  the  tents  and  that  all  was  silent.     Wc  passed  them  all, 
and  continuetl  on  to  NVhiielish  point,  where  we  breakfasted. 
Ju5t  as  we  had  embarked,  after  breakfast,  we  saw  in  the  dis- 
tinre  the  little  fleet.     I  soon  diM!Overed  the  determination 
of  the  voyagftirs  was  to  make  the  entire  traverse  of  thiif  im- 
mense bay,  lioni  mUv-fish,  to  UfosH  point.    It  is  true,  thu 
morning  was  caltn;  but  there  is  dai»ger  in  the  underUiking, 
and  it  is  never  attempted  but  under  the  fairest  prospecU. 
We  had  proceetled  but  a»K»ut  one-lhird  of  the  way,  when  the 
wind  breezed  up,  and  fortunately  for  us,  it  was  fair.     W© 
put  up  our  sail,  and  scudded  before  it.     When  two-thirds  of 
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the  way  acrofi8»  we  saw,  by  standing  up  in  the  eanoet  the 
boats  following— their  sails  just  visible.  We  had  got  withua 
ten  miles  of  Gross  cape  when  the  wind  rose  into  a  storm.— 
The  waves  were  making,  fast,  when  the  paddles  were  resort* 
ed  to,  which,  together  with  the  wind,  forced  us  under  the 
shelter  of  Gross  point  just  in  time.  We  feared  for  our  eoiii* 
pany,  but  keeping  on,  and  now  in  calmer  water  upon  the 
river  St.  Marvt  and  at  three  o'clock,  I  bade,  perhaps,  a  final 
farewell  to  Lake  Superior,  and  its  billowy  and  changeful  sur* 
face;  its  moon-light  scenery;  its  broken  and  liarren  stores; 
its  Grand  Sables;  its  Pictured  rocks;  its  islands,  and  its  soli* 
tude.  I  fell  grateful  for  the  protection  I  had  experienced, 
and  for  the  safety  of  all  concerned;  and  gratified  at  liaving 
been  made  able  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  assist  in  planning 
measures  which  we  hope  may  prove  in  future  a  source  of  sup- 
plies, in  part,  at  least,  for  the  miserable  and  starving  beings 
among  whom  we  have  been. 

At  five  o'clock  arrived  at  the  Sault  de  St  Mari6.     It  was 
our  intention  to  go  down  the  rapids,  but  our  voyageurs  dis- 
suaded us  from  it,  asHuring  us  that  the  canoe  was  too  deep^ 
and  that  none  of  Uie  crew  knew  the  way  well  .enough  to 
avoid,  with  certainty,  the  rocks  which  arc  no  where  more 
than  a  few  feet  l)eneath  the  surface  of  the  foam  of  the  rapids. 
We  entered  by  the  way  of  the  race  which  had  been  cut 
by  the  soldiers  to  let  in  the  water  for  a  saw  mill,  which  has 
been  destroyed  by  fire  since  wc  left  here;  and  at  five,  p.  m. 
had  the  gratification  of  Inking  once  more  in  a  place  where  Uie 
rights  of  hoHpitulity  hud  been  exteniled  to  us;  and  although 
it  is  only  on  the  thresludd  of  civili/cd  life,  so  great  was  the 
change  from  solitude  to  it,  that  I  felt,  on  Si*eiiig  these  few  lug 
houses  covered  with  bark,  and  the  fort,  and  the  faces  of  llie 
iiihabitantH,  us  if  I  hud  entenrd  a  populous  town.     We  %vcre 
scarcely  in  otir  quarters  before  the  landlady,  Mrs.  11         » an* 
nounced  the  <leuths  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jelfcrsoni 
and  handed  us  the  papers  which  Iccin  with  the  feclingS|  and 
reflections,  and  honours  of  the  |>eo}il(\  on  an  occasion  so  un- 
exampled! 
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In  tn  hour  after  our  arrival,  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Holli- 
day  were  seen  careering  it  over  the  rapidsi  and  flying  by  us. 
They  were  surprised  on  seeinf^  us,  having  passed  us  at  Grand 
island,  and  not  expecting  our  arrival,  at  least,  until  to-morrow. 


Smtit  de  St.  3fari^9  Satttrday^  Attguit  t9, 1826. 
Mt  Deab  ••• 

I  know  not  when  tidings  have  reached  me  of  a  cha- 
racter so  impressive  as  are  those  which  have  announced  the 
deaths  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson!  That  these  hoary 
and  venerated  sages  and  patriots  should  die,  was  no  more 
than  what  every  body  expected.  Kach  of  them  had  lived  to 
extreme  old  age;  Mr.  Adams,  I  lielievc,  had  attained  his 
ninety-second,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  his  eighty-thini  year.  Rut 
that  they  shouhl  have  dii*<l  within  a  few  hours  of  eucli  other, 
and  on  the  ever  memorable  fourth  of  July,  a  day  with  which 
they  arc  so  peculiarly  and  prcH^miiiently  identified,  and  along 
with  which  they  will  go  down  to  latest  posterity  as  the  two 
most  brilliant  lights  that  adorn  it;  and  that  this  4th  of  July, 
should  have  been  the  fiftieth,  the  Jubilee  oi  the  liberty  which 
they  had  so  nobly  and  successfully  united  to  achieve,  are  co- 
incidences that  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  where- 
ver tlie  story  of  them  shall  be  told; — nor  can  any  thing  stop 
the  circulation  of  such  tidings  until  they  shall  have  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  universe;  for  every  man  living,  or  who  may 
hereafter  live,  will  take  an  interest  in  them.  I  do  not  view 
this  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  event. 
There  is  too  much  of  precision  in  it;  too  much  order  for  it 
to  have  been  conducted  by  chance.  No,  rely  upon  it,  this 
extraordinary  issue  of  the  lives  of  two  suck  men,  has  been 
by  the  appointment  of  *Hhc  supremely  wise'*«-and  although 
the  object  may  l>c  veiled  to.  us,  it  is  seen  by  the  eye  that  ne- 
ver sleeps,  and  may  one  day  be  M*en  ak$o  by  us;  if  not  here, 
the  secret  will  be  disclosed  in  eternity.  1  never  felt  more 
disjiosed  to  indulge  in  reflections.  But  you  will  have  thought 
it  over,  and  heard  it  spoken  of  by  hundreds,  and  what  I  should 
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ttXt  would  be  no  more  than  you  are  long  before  thiiy  Cuniliar 
vrith.  So  I  drop  it,  from  my  |)cn — ^not  from  my  mind.  I 
cannot  get  rid  of  so  extraordinary  an  occurrence.  It  an* 
grosses  my  thoughts. 

We  have  been  politely  visited  by  Colonel  Lawrence  and 
the  officers  of  the  garrison;  and  on  returning  it,  a  salute  of 
fifteen  gims  was  fired,  which  you  will,  of  course,  understaiMl 
to  have  been  in  honour  of  tlic  Governor.  We  were  in- 
vited to  take  up  our  quarters  in  the  garrison;  but  our  land- 
lady having  made  preparations  for  our  return,  it  was  con- 
cluded to  1)0  due  to  her  attentions  to  decline  the  offer,  except 
that  I  reserved  a  (oom  in  which  to  '^scribble  and  doze.^^ 

I  have  just  returned  from  Mr.  Johnson's,  where  in  compft* 
ny  with  the  Governor  and  others,  I  have  spent  a  most  agree- 
able evening.  /  As  I  am  i^leaningf  I  inquired  of  my  old 
friend,  if  Mrs.  Johnson  could  not  give  me  some  traditionn 
of  her  people;  or  somethint;,  I  was  not  particular  what,  thai 
related  to  them.  I  got  in  reply  the  following  Chippcway 
allegory.  It  wos  told  in  Chippeway  with  great  spirit,  and 
translated  by  Miss  Charlotte  and  her  father. 

**A  man  from  the  north,  grey  haired,  and  leaning  on  his 
staff,  went  roving  over  all  countries  and  climes.     Looking 
round  him  one  day,  after  having  travelled  without  any  in* 
termission  for  four  moons,  l>e  sought  a  spot  on  which  to  re» 
dine  and  rest  hintself.     lie  had  not  licen  long  seated  before 
he  saw  before  him  a  young  man,  very  beautiful  in  his  ex- 
terior, with  rosy  cheeks,  sparkling  eyes,  and  his  head  crown* 
ed  with  flowers;  and  from  between  his  lips  he  blew  a  breath 
that  was  sweet  as  the  wild  mountain  flower.     Said  the  old 
man  to  him,  as  he  leaned  upon  his  staff,  his  beard  reaching 
low  down  upon  his  breast,  Met  us  repose  here  awhile  and  con* 
verse  a  little.     Hut  first  we  will  build  a  fire,  and  wo  will 
bring  together  mtich  wood,  for  it  will  be  needed  to  keep  ut 
warm.'     The  fire  was  made,  and  each  took  his  seat  by  it, 
and  began  to  converse,  each  telling  the  other  where  he  came 
from,  and  what  circumstances  had  befallen  them  by  the  way. 
Presently  the  young  man  felt  cold,     lie  looked  round  him 
47        * 
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to  Me  what  had  produced  the  change,  and  pressed  bis  hand» 
against  his  cheeks  to  keep  them  warm.  At  this  moment  the 
olfl  man  spoke,  and  saiil — 'When  I  wish  to  cross  a  river,  I 
blow  upon  it  and  make  it  hard,  and  walk  over  upon  its  sur- 
Cicc.  I  have  only  to  9])eak  and  hid  the  waters  be  still,  and 
touch  them  with  my  finger,  and  they  become  hard  as  stone. 
The  tread  of  my  foot  makes  soft  things  hard;  and  my  power 
is  bouudlcss!' 

**The  young  man,  feeling  still  colder,  and  growing  tired 
of  the  old  mnn^s  lM>aMing,nnd  morning  Inking  nigh,  as  seen  by 
the  roHV  tints  in  tlie  eant,  said— *No\v,  my  friend,  I  \\'\»\\  to 
s|ioak.'  *Spcak,'said  the  old  man,  'my  jcar,  though  it  be 
olcU  is  o|>en«  it  ran  hear.'  'I  go,'  said  the  young  man,  'over 
all  the  earth  too.  I  have  seen  it  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
waters  I  have  seen  hard;  but  I  have  only  passed  over  them, 
and  the  snow  h.is  melted;  the  mountain  rivulets  have  begun 
to  run,  the  rivers  to  move,  and  the  ice  to  melt;  the  earth  has 
become  green  under  my  tread,  the  flowers  blossomed,  the 
binis  were  joyful,  and  all  that  you  have  referred  to,  as  being 
produced  by  your  power,  has  vanished!' 

**The  old  man  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  shaking  his  head, 
said — 4  know  thec-^thou  art  Spring!'  'True,'  said  the  young 
man,  'and  here,  behold  my  head;  see  it  crowned  with  flow- 
ers; and  my  cheeks,  how  they  bloom — come  near  and  touch 
me.'  'Thou,'  exclaimed  the  ymmg  man,  *art  Winter!  1 
know  thy  |)ower  is  great;  but  thou  ilare^it  not  come  to  my 
country.  Thy  he.ird  would  fall  ofl*,  and  all  thy  strength 
would  fail,  and  thou  wouldst  die.  The  old  man  felt  the 
truth  of  the  remark,  and  before  the  morning  was  fully  come 
he  %vas  seen  vanishing  away!  Hut  each,  before  they  parted, 
expressed  his  hope  that  they  might  meet  again." 

'^My  wife/'  said  my  old  friend  "having  told  you  a  Chip* 
|K:way  allegory,  I  will  tell  you  first  a  tale  of  generous  hero- 
ism, and  tlien  one  of  supcrslilion."  So  he  began — '*The 
,  following  story  I  got  from  Gitchc-gausine,  Gitche*gausin6 
was  a  distingui!$hcd  warrior.  After  a  great  battle  with  the 
•V/c{/j*/some  few  skulkers  took  ofl*the  bodies  of  some  of  the 
^lain,  and  made  soup  of  Uiem.     Gitche-gau3in6  passing  by  ut 
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the  timef  they  said  unto  him,  'arc  you  brave  enoofi^h  to 
take  of  our  mesa,  and  assist  ua  in  eating  the  bodies  of  the 
slain?'«-<No/  said  he, '/  killed  ihem^  but  only  men,  Aase 
like  you^  can  eat  them. ' 

''Some  years  after,  Gitche-gausin6  fell  sick,  and  as  all  sup* 

'  posed,  died.  His  wife«  contrary  to  the  Indian  cusiom,  ia« 
stead  of  burying  him  the  same  clay,  kept  his  corpse  four  A^y9p 
insisting  that  he  was  not  dead,  hut  nevertheless,  tied  the  tMq( 
to  his  back,  which  it  is  usual  to  bury  with  the  deail,  and  in 
which  supplies  are  put  Ou  X\w  fourlli  dny  she  |Hit  her  hand 
upon  his  breast,  and  felt  it  riso;  and  soon  after  discovered 

.  tliat  he  was  not  ilcad.  Shortly  after  Gitclic-gsusinA  opcncnl 
his  eyes  and  spoke,  saying — '0,  but  (  have  slept  long.  I 
have  had  a  strange  dream.'  It  immediately  oceurrcd  to  his 
wife  that  she  had  not,  as  is  the  custom  of  these  people,  put 
by  his  side  his  kettle,  and  the  various  other  affairs  that  are 
usually  put  by  the  side  of  the  dcceasc<l,  to  assist  him  in  get- 
ting a  support  on  his  journey  to  the  land  of  souls.  The 
thought  had  but  just  psscd,  when  he  continuc<l,  and  said — 
'Why  did  you  not  place  my  kettle  and  my  bows  and  arrows 
beside  me?     Now  I  know  the  reason  I  have  come  back.     I 

'  have  said  I  have  had  a  strange  drcarii.  I  was  going  along 
the  path  which  the  spirits  tread,  and  it  was  smooth.  I  saw 
many  people  travelling  along  this  path,  and  of  various  de« 
scriptions,  all  carrying  burdens  of  various  kinds.  1  saw  ma- 
ny lodges;  and  in  them  the  dninis  were  Ideating,  and  I  hero 
was  dancing  in  them  all;  but  nobody  .invited  me  to  join  tlio 
dance.  Every  person  who  spoke  to  me  asked,  'where  are 
you  going?*  'why  arc  you  returning?*  'why  not  pursue  your 
route?'  I  also  saw  much  game,  many  deer,  and  elk,  &c. ;  and 
feeling  for  my  arrows  and  finding  I  had  none,  I  determined 
on  returning.  I  saw  a  woman — 'you  need  not  return,'  said 
she,  'here  is  a  kettle,'  'and  here,'  said  another,  'is  a  gun.'  I 
took  them,  but  still  determined  to  return,  because  these  were 
not  my  own.  As  I  arrived  near  my  own  lodge,  I  found  my- 
self on  the  borders  of  a  fiery  plain!  I  examined  it  It  was 
a  circle  .of  fire,  and  my  lodge  was  in  the  middle  of  the  cir- 
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de.  I  asked  mywelfy  how  am  I  to  cross  this  fire?— I  resolved 
to  try.  When,  making  a  strong  exertioni  I  leaped  through 
the  flamet  and  awaking,  have  found  it  a  dream!'' 

The  identical  presents  which  he  dreamed  had  been  made 
him^  ho  told  Mr.  Johnson  he  actually  received  afterwards. 
The  bag  that  had  been  placed  at  his  back  was  heavy,  the 
weight  of  which,  in  travelling*  he  said,  he  found  to  be  in* 
tolerably  great;  and  his  great  object  afterwards  was  to  per* 
suade  his  people  not  to  encumber  the  dead  with  so  many 
prcsentjs  as  it  made  their  journey  through  the  land  of  souls 
very  hard  and  laborious. 

These  are  queer  stories,  but  go  for  a  great  deal  among 
Indians.  This  chief  doubtless  intended,  by  narrating  tliis 
dream,  to  dissuade  his  people  from  burying  implements 
which  would  be  useful  to  the  living,  with  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  where  they  could  not  benefit  either  the  one  or  the 
other.     It  was  an  address  to  the  superstition  of  his  people. 

Good  night 


4V1111A  de  Si.  MarU^  Aug.  20,  1826. 
MtDea»*'* 

Finding  my  room  in  the  garrison  to  be  so  agreea* 
ble,  I  have  occupied  it  exclusively,  preferring  to  lodge  in  it, 
as  well  as  to  spend  my  leisure  hours  here  during  the  day. 
On  my  way  up,  I  was,  aa  I  wrote  you,  most  obligingly  and 
pleasantly  accommodated  at  the  house  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Schoolcraft — ^but  finding,  on  my  return,  to  my  regret,  that 
his  amiable  and  interesting  wife  was  much  indisposed,  I  could 
not  think  of  adding  any  thing  to  her  cares,  which  must  have 
been  the  case  had  I  resumed  the  occupancy  of  the  room 
which  had  been  provided  for  me. 

This  niorning  is  cloudy,  and  rainy,  and  the  elements,  in 
other  respects,  are  all  in  motion,  accompanied  by  lightning 
and  thunder.  It  requires  something  of  this  sort  in  this  re- 
gion, and  even  at  this  place,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  remind 
<J)e  people  that  <Mhb  Lord  reigneth."    He  is  not  scon  in  the 
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clear  tkjr^  nor  in  the  eflulgcnce  and  power  of  the  ma; 
in  the  moon  by  niji^ti  nor  the  stars,  whether  they  tvrtnkle 
in  their  spheres,  or  stream  across  the  heavena;  nor  in  the 
still  evening,  nor  in  the  roar  of  the  rapids— hut  when  hie 
lightnings  flash,  and  his  thunder  rolls,  there  is  a  stillncMt 
and  thought  fill noss,  in  every  one;  and  it  is  felt,  if  not  ex« 
prcsscfl,  that  there  is  a  power  al)Ove  that  is  awful^  smd  to  be 
feared! 

Man  requires,  from  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  some- 
thing to  rouse  him  to  reflection,  and  to  put  him  into  action. 
He  will  not  stir  without  an  incentive  of  some  sort     There 
must  Ite  appeals  to  his  hopes  or  his  fears;  to  his  love  of  plea- 
sure, or  dread  of  pain;  else  he  is  inactive,  and  will  degene- 
rate.   In  many  cases  influences,  to  he  eflectual,  must  be  even 
terrible  in  their  nature.     Rut  here,  those  happily  conceived 
externals  which  operate  so  powerfully  with  you,  and  which 
from  their  very  nature  tend  to  harmonize  society,  and  make 
man  more  the  friend  of  man,  and  more  respectful,  and  de- 
voted to  his  Maker,  arc  not  even  seen.     There  are  no  tem- 
ples here  de<licated  to  the  Ahnighty;  no  spires  pointing  to- 
wards heaven;  no  ^'church-going  liell;'*  no  minister's  warn- 
ing, or  encouraging  voice — but  the  '^ ministering  angels"  of 
our  world,  assemble  even  here  for  pur)>oscs  of  social  and  re- 
ligious worship,  and  within  this  fort,  I  am  told,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  those  helps  to  devotion  which  are  denied  them  here, 
they  meet  and  read  a  sermon,  and  sing  in  honour  of  Him 
who  ^'fills  the  wide  waste''  with  his  presence,  no  less  than 
the  ^'eity  full.''    There  is  no  parade  made  in  these  pious 
ofierings;  no-»they  arc  all  retired  and  sincere^  but  are  not 
the  less  acceptable  to  the  good  Being  above,  to  whom  they 
are  oficred  as  a  sweet  incense,  whilst  many  a  louder  strain 
of  worship,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  rises  no 
higher  than  the  sounding  board;  and  many  a  hymn  dies  on 
the  air  which  serves  for  the  medium  in  which  it  is  sung. 
Yet  there  arc  sincere  worshippers  every  where,  and  under 
all  the  varieties  of  superstition,  and  violence,  and  hypocrisy; 
and  the  revolutions  of  empire  that  have  distracted  the  world, 
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often  deluging  it  with  blood,  there  have  been  found  sincere 
'worshipiiers,  and  these  will  continue  as  ornaments  of  the 
Tvorld  until  there  shall  remain  no  more  evil,  and  one  pure 
and  holy  oflcring  shall  go  up  from  all  hearts  to  Him  who  is 
Kin|(  of  kings,  and  I^rd  of  lords;  that  peaceful  and  happy 
period  which  Coivper  so  beautifully  delineates  in  the  follow- 
ing lines: — 

**0  Kccnes  t urpa^^^ing  fable,  and  yet  true, 
Secncs  of  accomplish *d  bliss!  which  who  can  sec, 
Thouf^h  but  in  distant  prosper!,  and. not  feel 
llis  soul  rcfreshM  with  foretaste  of  the  joj? 
RivcRi  of  gladness  water  all  the  eurth, 
And  clothe  all  clinics  with  beauty;  the  reproacJi 
Of  barrenness  is  |>ast.    The  fruitful  field 
I^u;;hs  with  abundance;  and  the  land,  once  lean, 
Or  fertile  only  in  its  own  disgrace. 
Exults  to  see  its  thisUy  curse  repeaPd. 
The  various  seasons  woven  ihto  one, 
And  that  one  season  an  eternal  springy. 
The  garden  fears  no  blight,  and  needs  no  fence, 
For  there  is  none  to  covet,  all  are  full. 
The  lion,  and  the  lilibard,  and  the  bear^ 
Graze  witU  the  fearless  flocks;  all  bask  it  noon 
TogethiT,  or  all  gambol  in  the'  shade ' 
Of  the  same  grove,  and  drink  one  common  ttreain. 
Aniipathic-s  arc  none.    No  foe  to  man 
Lurks  m  the  serpent  now:  the  mother  sees. 
And  smiles  to  see,  her  infant's  playful  hand 
StriMchM  forth  to  dally  with  the  crested  worn, 
To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receive 
•    The  lambi*nt  homage,  of  his  arrowy  tongue. 
All  creatutTs  worship  man,  and  all*  mankind 
One  Lord,  one  Father.    F.rror  has  no  place; 
That  ereeping  pestdcnco  i»  driven  away; 
The  breath  of  lleav*n  has  chasM  it    In  the  heart 
No  passion  touches  a  discordant  string. 
But  all  is  harmony  and  love.    Disease 
Is  not:  the  pure  and  uneontamihato  blood 
Holds  its  due  course,  nor  fears  the  frost  of  age. 
One  song  employs  all  nations;  and  all  cry 
*  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us!* 
The  dwellers  in  the  vales,  and  on  the  rocks. 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain  tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy. 
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Till,  MtkNi  after  mIHmi,  Uught  tiM  ttnOa, 
Earth  rolh  the  rapturous  boianna  rouad. 
Behold  the  measure  of  the  promise  filPd; 
See  Salem  built,  tlie  labour  of  a  God! 
Bright  as  a  sun  the  sacred  city  shines; 
All  king«loms,  and  all  princes  of  tlie  earth 
Fluck  to  tliat  ligUt;  the  ^lory  of  all  lands 
Flow*  into  li«*r;  unbounde<l  is  her  joy, 
And  rn<M«"'S  hiT  iiirrra^.    Thy  rnms  are  thwt, 
Nebaioili.  ami  tlic  flm'k^  of  Kedar  fhere: 
The  ln.M-iH  of  OriniiA,  and  Hie  mines  of  Ind, 

And  Su:a*s  %picy  vrovcs  pay  tri!iute  there. 

Pr.)i<«  IK  in  n!l  her  c;at«;«;  upon  her  walK, 

And  ill  her  >trt:ctH,  and  in  her  spacious  coiirtli 

Ih  ht^urd  Salvation.    F.istcm  Ja? a  there 

Kneels  with  the  native  of  the  f  irthent  west; 

And  Ethiopia  spreads  abroad  the  hand, 

And  worshi|)8.    Her  report  has  tra^clPd  forik 

Into  all  lands.    Prom  ev*ry  clime  they  eoiM 

To  ycc  thy  beauty  and  to  share  thy  joy, 

O  Siou!  an  assembly  such  as  earth 

Saw  Nertr— svcu  x%  HcavN  sroors  Down  t«  tu***        * 

As  yet,  in  those  regions,  ihi.s  lovely  prospect  teems  to  bo 
far  in  the  distance;  but  even  hero  the  time  will  come  whea 
what  has  been  alreatly  rcfieated  by  thousands  in  the  worahip 
of  the  churchy  and  in  which,  my  dear  ***,  you  have  joined 
to-day,  will  be  heard  by  the  nations  of  the  ''farthest  west:'' 
''The  Lord  is  in  nis  holy  temple! — Let  all  tub  earth 
KEEP  SILENCE  BEFORE  uim!'*  Evcr  yours. 


SituU  de  St.  AfarU,  Aug.  21, 182& 
MVDear"'^'^ 

*  You  may  possibly  expect  of  me  some  more  regu- 

lar, or  historical  account  of  the  Indians  of  the  lakes,  and  of 
the  relalion  which  the  v»irious  tribes  of  the  country  bear  to, 
one  another,  and  even,  {lerhaps,  that  I  should  venture,  u 
many  have  hitherto  done,  an  opinion  as  to  tlieir  origiiu 
Whatever  might  be  my  inclination  as  to  these  matters,  I 
.Hhould  yield  it,  with  the  knowledge  I  have  that  the  result  of 
Mich  a  di8cu5sion  will,  1  ho|)e,  anti  before  long,  l)c  presented  la 
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the  public  by  abler  hands.  From  tho  interest  taken  in  thi» 
subject  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  than  whom  no  man  is  better  quali- 
fied to  do  it  justice,  I  trust  we  may  all  hope  te  be  gratified 
with  the  result  of  researches  which  I  know  he  is  diligently 
making;  and  which,  among  other  topics,  will  embrace  the 
points  I  have  referred  to.  I  therefore,  lest  you  may  have 
made  some  calculations  of  the  sort,  now  inform  you  that  I 
«lo  not  consider  any  such  design  as  embraced  in  the  obliga- 
tion I  have  assumed  to  write  something  about,  atmajif  every 
thing,  to  you. 

1  will,  however,  review,  in  part,  the  iwrt,  and  say  some 
things  in  regard  to  the  Indians  of  Lake  Superior,  which  I 
have  omitted.  Those  Indians,  as  you  know,  are  Chippe- 
ways;  and  from  Michillimackinac,  which,  in  a  direct  line, 
may  be  eighty  or  ninety  miles  east  from  Lake  Superior,  and 
westward  to  the  Fond  du  Lac,  they  number  about  eiffhi 
thousand.  They  are  divided  into  bands;  and  to  eath  band 
there  is  a  chief.  Of  these  bands,  there  are  about  seventeen. 
Of  their  extreme  poverty,  and  the  wretched  and  miserable 
condition  in  which  they  exist,  I  have  not  language  to  give 
you  any  adequate  description.  Something  of  what  relates 
to  their  sufferings,  you  will  have  gleaned  from  my  letters^ 
and  journal.  I  have  no  wish  to  dwell  upon  these,  nor  will 
I,  except  to  state  that  we  have  made  a  provision*  in  tho 
treaty,  which,  we  hope  may,  .in  part,  at  least,  relieve  them. 

These  Indians  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  lake  and  ri- 
vers; from  the  forests,  and  from  the  earth;  from  the  lake  and 
rivers  they  take  fish;  from  the  forest,  furs;  and  from  the  earth, 
roots  and  berries.  But  their  improvidence  is  such,  tliat  they 
are  three-fourths  of  their  time  starving,  and  many  of  them,  as 
I  have  often  repeated,  die  annually  of  want!  The  fish  of  the 
lake  are  fine;  and  abundant — but  as  none  of  these  Indians  ever 
think  of  to-morrow,thoy  make  no  provision  in  summer  against 
the  wants  and  tho  rigours  of  winter.    In  winter  the  lakes  are 

*  Heririi  (o  re fvrvation^  Tor  tho  hair  breodt  near  tho  SauU  do  St  Mnrlf, 
where  Ihcy  may  i;row  iHttuloci  and  uUicr  things,  and  bo  ablo  to  Tcod,  In  part« 
Iho  Indian t  i»f  the  luUsnnd  to  an  annuity,  whh'h  \%  intended,  in  |url,  to 
roni|ieii«al«vfur  the  i^ranl  they  make  of  our  right  to  March  for,  and  take  awnj 
co|«|HT,  ikO.  from  lh«*ir  country. 
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frosen»*ftnd  the  fish  are  not  taken;  in  winter*  (hertToret  whieh 
reigns,  over  all  this  region  for  at  least  five  months  out  of 
twelve,  these  destitute  people  derive  no  support  from  the  lafee 
and  rivers.     The  same  improvidence  leads  them  to  kill  the 
game  in  seasons  when  it  is  destructive  to  its  multiplicatioa^ 
and  hence  the  entire  amount  of  tlic  furs  of  the  whole  coast  of 
Lake  Superior,  may  now  be  estimated  as  not  exceeding  w 
their  cost,  023,500! — and  supposing  this  to  be  equally  di- 
vided among  the  individuals  of  tlie  tribe,  each  one  would 
receive  less  than  three  dollars,  which  is  not  enough  to  buy 
a  blanket  of  the  most  ordinary  quality! 

At  the  following  named  posts,  are  received  the  quantity 
and  kinds  of  furs  enumerated.     At  the 
Fond  du  LaCj  1 50  packs,  in  otter,  musk-rats,  bear, 
fisher,  martin,  lynx,  &c.  &c.,  and  may  be  esti- 
mated to  cost                                      .       ' .  010,000 
Foile  Jlvoin^  35  packs,  in  beaver,  otter,  martin,  fish- 
er, rats,  foxes,  and  in  peltries,  some  coons,  &c. 
estimated  at                  .         •         •         .         •         ftfiOO 
La  CoU  lioyaky  30  packs,  about  the  same,  esti- 
mated at 3/)00 

Lae  du  Flambeau^  80  packs,  nearly  the  same,  but 

more  beaver,  estimitcd  at     •         •         •         •         3^000 
hk  of  St.  Michael  J 10  packs,  beaver,  otter,  martin, 

bear,  and  rats,  estimated  at  •         •         •         1,500 

Quiverwonanj  including  Ontanagon  and  Orand 
islandf  20  packs,  principally  beaver,  otter,  and 

bears,  estimated  at 2fiOO 

Sault  de  SL  AlariS,  10  packs,  same,       .  •       •  1,000 

ToUl, 093,500 

Theso  furs  bung  the  American  Fur  Company,  whose 
agents,  generally,  are  located  at  those  places,  about  /AiV/jf* 
Jive  thousand  dollars.  It  must  bo  admitted,  high  as  tlie 
charges  are  to  the  Indians /or  what  thoy  buy  of  tho  tradorSi 
it  is  a  serious  undertaking,  both  in  tho  risk  and  roBt,  ti 
(ransi>ort  goods  thus  fur  in  tho  interior.  There  Is  theroforf 
48 
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but  little  left  for  the  Indians  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year^ 
except  roots  and  berries!  The  principal  of  the  former^  they 
call  fVaufhta^aee-pin*  It  is.  a  root  lilce  a  potatoes  only  small* 
er,  and  f;rows  in  wet,  cold  ground;  is  mealy  when  boiled 
or  roasted^  and  no  doubt  nourishing.  The  wild  rice  does 
not  grow  on  the  lake*  but  far  beyond,  between  it  and  the 
Mississippi;  it  abounds  on  Fox  river. 

Here  maple  sugar  is  made;  and  this  is  another  resource 
of  these  people^  who  reside  at  this  end  of  the  lake^as  I  have 
before  mentioned. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  with  this  exposition  of  their 
resources,  that  the  Indians  of  Lake  Superior  should  be  mise- 
rable, and  poor,  and  naked!     As  to  the  soil  along  the  lake 
shore,  it  would  defy  the  art  of  the  most  skilful  to  make  it 
productive — it  is  barrenness  itself;  or  if  it  were  more  fruit- 
ful, summer  flies  over  it  like  a  bird,  and  leaves  so  little  of 
the  fruitful  season,,  as  to  forbid  the  hope  that  any  thing  would 
be  made  to  grow  there  even  were  the  soil  better.     /  const* 
der  this  whole  region  doomed  to  perpetual  barrenness. 
As  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Chippeways,  you 
must  refer  to  my  sketches;  and  irregular  as  these  are,  you. 
may  perhaps  gather  something  out  of  them  which  may  serve 
for  their  illustration.     There  arc  a  few  incidents,  however, 
that  I  will  embody  here,  and  to  which  I  have  not  before 
particularly  referred.     I  would  prefer  not  to  mention  one 
of  them,  but  then  I  should  be  leaving  you  ignorant  of  what 
I  have  seen  almost  every  day;  at  least  whilst  I  have  bisen 
among  the  Indians — and  that,  you  know,  would  be,  in  some 
sort,  a  violation  of  my  obligation. 

I  remember  to  have  read,  several  years  ago,  in  Brown^s 
History  of  Missions,  and  in  the  first  volume,  and,  I  think, 
in  the  first  section,  some  curious  regulations  which  were 
adopted  by  a  society  of  Indians  who  had  built  a  town  on  a 
piece  of  land  given  them  by  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  town  I  remember  they  called  Noonalomen. 
Among  these  regulations  were  the  following: 
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*^f  toy  woman  shall  not  have  her  hair  tied  up,  but  AmXL 
anew  it  to  hang  looae,  or  to  be  cut  as  men's  bair,  she  shall 
pay.  five  shillings. 

^'If  any  woman  go  with  her  breasts  uneovered,  she  shnll 
be  fined  in  two  shillings;— and  lastly, 

^'Whoever  shall  kill  their between  their  teeth,  shall 

be  fined  five  shillings/' 

If  the  two  first  regulations  had  been  made  exelusivdy  (br 
the  Chippcways,  they  could  not  conform  more  closely  to 
them.  A  Chippeway  woman*s  hair  is  always  tied  up  behind^ 
and  close  to  her  head,  and  never  hangs  loose,  nor  is  it  ever 
cut;  and  no  matter  how  deficient  she  may  be  in  clothing 
her  breasts  arc  sure  to  he  covered.  But  tlie  disgusting  prae* 
tice  which  it  appears  prevailed  among  the  Indians  of  Massa* 
chusetts,  and  which  the  last  regulation  was  intended  to  de- 
stroy, prevails  universally  among  tlie  Chippeways.  It  i» 
therefore  known  to  be — those  regulations  having  been  adopts 
ed  in  164^— one  hundred  and  eighty  years  aid. 

Indians,  in  their  uneducated  and  unimproved  state,  appear 
to  be  the  same  every  where,  and  to  have  nearly  the  same 
habits,  and  customs,  and  manners.  They  powowed^  or  eon- 
jured,  it  seems,  in  Massachusetts  colony,  near  t^o  centuries' 
ago,  and  they  do  the  same  to  this  day  on  Lake  Superior.— 
They  howled  then,  and  greased  their  bodies,  and  adorned 
their  hair,  and  the  samo  practices  are  yet  maintained  by  tho 
Chippeways  of  the  lakes,  and  by  all  oilier  Indians  of  whom 
I  have  read,  whose  improvement  has  fiot  been  studied,  and 
who  have  never  been  taught  the  lessons  of  morality,  and 
cleanliness,  and  industry. . 

I  have  not  referred  to  the  disgusting  habits  of  these  unin- 
striicted  and  unfortunate  people,  to  disaflect  you  towarde 
them,  but  rather  to  excite  your  pity.  They  know  no  better; 
and  no  one  has  taught  them!  And  how  can  tficy  learn  with* 
out  a  teacher?  The  Chippeways  have  never  been  taken  by 
the  hand  by  such  a  man  as  Elliot,  under  whose  humane  coun- 
cils  and  pious  directions  the  Indians  of  Noonatomen,  and  of 
Concord,  in  Mas^chusetts.  vr^xn  led  up  from  a  similar  dt- 
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Ij^radation.  They  are  friendless,  and  forsakeb^  and  left  Uf 
wander  about  over  a  most  unrelenting  soil,  to  be  met  naked 
and  shivering  by  the  northern  blasts,  and  to  perish  in  their 
own  mountains,  and  amidst  their  own  snows.  Hard  indeed 
is  tlieir  fate! 

There  are  a  few  Chippeways  at  this  plaee  to  whom  the 
means  of  improvement  have  been  extended,  and  these  may 
be  referred  to  for  proof,  that  nothing  is  needed  to  improve 
their  tribe  but  suitable  helps,  and  such  only  as  our  own  chiU 
dren,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  require.  There  is 
no  hope — ^tliere  can  be  none,  for  the  older  Indians.  But  the 
children  may  be  saved;  and  if  this  were  accomplished,  a 
ne^v  race  would  succeed  the  old  one,  in  all  that  relates  to 
their  civilization  and  happiness. 

I  have  seen  nothing  Jewish  among  these  people  but  their 
houses  of  purification.  There  is  more  of  the  Tartar  visible  in 
them  than  of  any  other  people.  Their  complexion,  high  cheek 
bones,  broad  jaws,  and  black  hair;  their'tcnts,  and  belts,  arc 
all  Tartar-like.  But  I  will  not  touch  the  subject  of  their 
origin. 

They  believe  in  a  future  state,  and  think  that  they  will 
•be  spiritual,  as  will  be  every  thing  else.  They  believe  they 
will  hunt  in  the  land  of  souls,  but  that  it  will  be  the  spirits 
of  the  animals;  and  that  the  very  briars  and  thorns  will 
yield  to  their  tread  like  air.  £vcry  thing  will  appear  real, 
and  yet  notliing  will  be  so.  So  Hume  said  he  believed  in 
reganl  to  the  material  things  of  this  world — and  yet  this 
learned  and  profound  philosopher  was  never  known,  it  is 
believed,  to  run  purposely  against  a  post 

The  Indians,  generally,  are  skilful  in  cuts  and  bruises, 
and  in  the  diseases  of  the  stomach,  such,  at  least,  as  are  to 
be  reached  and  cured  by  emeticks.  But  beyond  these  their 
art  does  not  extend. 

They  are  superstitious — and  are  governed  by  dreams,  and 
signs  in  the  heavens.  They  go  to  war,  or  make  peace;  com- 
mence or  abandon  a  journey;  marry,  or  resolve  not  to  mar- 
ry., just  as  they  may  chance  to  interpret  a  dream,  or  conclude 
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a  sifpi  in  the  heavcni  to  be  fkyounble  or  otherwise.  80  did 
the  Romani. 

They  inflict  woonds  on  their  bodies  when  in  deep  mnrrofWm 
I  saw  a  young  man  who  had  lost  a  sister,  and  whose  death 
grieved  him  much.  He  bore  the  signs  of  it  in  his  thig^  sumI 
arms,  through  which,  in  several  places,  he  had  run  his  knife! 

At  about  ten  o'clock  last  night  the  military  arrived.  All 
well.  Several  of  our  bargqs  are  yet  behind;  those  which 
conveyed  the  provisions,  and  that  in  which  is  our  secretmrsr* 
Col,  Edwards. 

■ 

I  dined  to-day  with  Col.  L.  in  company  with  the  Gtnr^ 
ernor  and  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  The  day  is  very  cold. 
Fires  are  burning  briskly  in  every  house.  I  am  in  excellent 
health,  and  always  yours. 


Smdi  de  St.  Mari^^  Aug.  25, 1826. 
Mt  Deah  ••• 

I  have  been  idling  about  since  the  22d,  looking  at 
the  rapids,  and  the  Indians  careering  among  them,  catching 
fish;  reading  old  news,  which  I  find  in  newspapers  that  left 
Washington  before  I  did,  and  some  since;  paying  occasional 
visits  to  the  very  friendly  families  of  the  garrison,  and  to  my 
old  friend  Mr.  Johnson,  whose  hospitality  and  the  pleasure 
of  exercising  it,  know  no  bounds.  On  the  22d,  a  party  was 
given  to  us  by  this  generous  and  liberal-hearted  old  gentle* 
man,  at  which  were  the  ladies  of  the  garrison,  and  others, 
whose  accomplishments  and  show  in  the  dance  would  answer 
well  as  ornaments  for  our  metropolis.  Mrs.  Johnson  seems 
not  to  have  neglected  to  learn  the  accomplishment  of  dancing. 
On  the  23d,  we  dined  with  Mr.  Johnson,  in  company  with 
our  military  commander,  Captain  Boardman;  and  physician. 
Doctor  Pitcher,  Mr.  Porter  and  otliers.  In  the  night  of  the 
24th,  SAW  a  most  splendid  aurora  horealis.  I  have  hereto- 
fore described  one.  This  was  the  same  in  appearance,  only 
more  brilliant  My  own  shadow,  and  the  shadows  of  sur* 
rounding  objects,  were  all  clearly  defined  by  the  light  from 
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it;  tad  MMnetimes  when  the  light  would  stream  up  in  seyeral 
places  at  once,  I  eould  ace  to  read  by  it.  There  ia  aomething 
Tery  beautiful  in  thia  northern  light  I  watched  it  until 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  until  ita  firea  grew  dim. 

I  have  been  employed  to^ay  in  packing  up,  and  taking 
leare,  preparatory  to  a  atart  in  tlie  morning.    It  ia  not  with- 
out feeling  that  I  am  about  to  part,  and  perhaps  forever,from 
ao  many  kind  and  generoua  friends.     The  ladies  of  the  gar- 
riaouy  all  of  them  so  interesting,  some  of  them  peculiarly  so; 
Mra.  A         n,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  presents, 
anew  ahoea,  neck  ornaments,  and  a  beautiful  worked  bag; 
my  friend  Mrs.  Schoolcraft,  and  her  husband's  amiable  sis- 
ter; and  my  interesting  friend  Charlotte,  and  her  family,  and 
several  others,  I  feel  that  I  would  prefer  much  to  take  them 
all  with  me.     They  have  all  contributed,  by  their  polite  at- 
tentions, to  my  happiness  here,  upon  this  outskirt  of  the 
world,  and  would  do  so  any  where.     I  can  only  leave  them 
my  best  wishes  and  prayers  for  their  happiness;  and  tlicse 
they  arc  certain  to  receive.    Their  kindness  has  lefVa  last- 
ing impression  on  my  mind. 

I  have  only  time  to  add,  that  we  shall  leave  here  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  and  that  I  am,  and  ahall  be  always,  yours. 

Morning  cloudy,  but  we  determined  to  be  off;  and  at  eight 
o^elock  we  waved  our  hands  to  our  friends  who  attended  ua 
to  the  landing,  and  to  our  old  friend  Johnson's  family  as  we 
passed,  and  who  were  in  the  door  of  their  dwelling  as  we  flew 
by*  Our  voyageura  were  fresh,  and  their  spirits  and  their 
pride  were  up,  and  the  canoe  was  now  all  painted  and  orna- 
mented, and  these,  together  with  the  current,  gave  wings  to 
our  frail  vessel,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  past  the  bounds 
of  the  view  of  those  we  had  led  behind. 

The  canoe  would  be  an  object  of  interest  any  where,  even 
without  paint;  but  now,  ornamented  as  it  is,  it  is  really  atrik- 
ing  in  its  effects  on  all  eyes. 
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Around  the  iidcf,  and  upon  a  white  groundi  ia  t 

of  green  and  red  paint    The  rim  b  alternate  greiMif 

and  white.    On  eaeh  aide  of  the  bow,  on  a  white  Rround*  ia 

the  bust  of  an  Indian  chief*  smokingi  even  larger  than  Itfi^ 

The  awning  is  bordered  with  green,  and  red,  and  white;  in 

the  stern  our  6ag  flies,  and  in  the  bow  is  an  enormous  wood* 

en  pipe.    The  canoe  is  thirty-six  feet  long,  and  five  widay 

across  the  centre,  and  is  paddled  by  ten  men.    Thb  b  tiie 

eanoe  that  was  made  at  Fond  du  Lac;  and  on  both  sides,  and 

against  the  swell  of  the  middle,  is  painted  in  large  letters^ 

Fond  Du  Lac.     That  in  which  I  voyaged  up  and  down  the 

lake,  I  have  parted  from,  and  forever — by  leaving  it  with  it* 

owner,  Mr.  Schoolcraft     In  thb,  besides  our  voyageurs,  are 

the  Governor,  myself,  and  Mr.  Brush.     The  remainder  of 

.  our  company  is  in  barges.    Mr.  llolliday  keeps  us  company 

in  his  canoe,  and  has  with  him  Mr.  Agnew,  Mr.  Porter,  and 

Mr.  Lewis — and  these,  sitting  face  to  face,  between  the  eon* 

tro  bars  of  the  canoe,  look  as  close  packed  as  (Cow|)er  once 

said  his  summer  house  would  be  under  certain  circumstan* 

ces,)  '^wax  figures  in  an  old  fashion  picture  frame.'' 

At  one  o'clock  we  were  off*  the  mouth  of  the  St  Mary's; 
and  at  half  past  four,  opposite  Drummond's  island.  En- 
camped six  miles  beyond  the  Detour.  Wind  north-weatt 
and  cold.  We  are  now  thirty  six  miles  from  Michillimackt- 
nac 

Embarked  at  half  past  five,  wind  north,  and  blowing  fresh. 
At  half  past  seven  saw  the  island  of  Michillimackinac,  look* 
ing  to  be  about  four  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  Landed  on 
an  island  to  breakfast — ^from  thence  made  the  traverse  to 
Goose  island,  before  a  fresh  breeze,  and  over  a  high  and  rug* 
ged  awell.  I  saw  the  voyageurs  were  alarmed.  Ran  round 
the  south-west  side  of  the  island,  and  landed  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Found  some  Indians  here,  who  told  ua  it  was  not  safe  to  pro* 

• 

eeed.  A  cloud  rose  in  the  south,  and  looked  threatening. 
Some  thunder.  It  passed  over,  and  there  waa  an  appearance 
of  calmer  weather;  but  the  waves  were  running  high.    One 
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of  the  Tojrageuri  refu«ed  to  proceed,  and  'atid  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  dann^r.  In  an  hour  we  all  thought  we  might 
venture  across— disUnt  to  Michillimackinac  nine  miles,  in  a 
straight  line.  Put  out  The  lake  (Huron)  boisiRrous  be* 
yond  what  we  had  expected.  Arrived  at  Michilltmackinae^ 
preceded  by  the  bargc5,  which,  having  ventured  well  out 
in  the  lake,  took  the  wind  from  the  cloud,  and  were  fortu- 
nately blown  in.  Arrived  at  Mackinac  at  hair  past  two 
o'clock  in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  which  levelled  the 
waves  of  the  lake,  and  made  the  water  comparatively  smooth. 

We  were  met  at  the  landing  by  several  gentlemen,  and 
politely  invited  by  Mr.  K.  Stuart,  principal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company,  to  take  up  our  quarters  with  him,  which 
invitation  was  accepted. 

Dined,  and  visited,  in  company  with  Mr.  Stuart,  the 
missionary  establishment  in  charge  of  Mr.  Ferry.  Found 
the  whole  family  at  supper;  after  which,  we  joined  them 
in  their  prayers,  which  are  offered  up  after  this  meal,  and 
before  the  children  disperse.  After  an.  introduction  to 
the  members,  we  returned  and  took  tea  with  Mrs.  Stuart, 
an  interesting  lady,  of  accomplished  manners  and  fine  in- 
telligence, and  who  has  additional  interest  in  my  eyes  on 
account  of  her  warm  attachment  to  the  missionary  establish- 
ment 

Heard  that  the  Ghent,  in  which  we  came  to  Drummond^a 
island,  had  returned  to  Detroit,  was  condemned,  and  sunk! 
Her  bottom  was  entirely  decayed,  so  much  so  as  to  yield  to 
the  slightest  pressure!  She  went  from  the  Detour,  after  we 
parted  from  her,  to  Michillimackinac,  took  in  part  of  a  car- 
go, returned  to  Detroit,  and  while  in  the  act  of  receiving 
her  return  cargo,  sunk! — Our  escape  was  indeed  narrow! 

Monday^  ^ug.  28/ik. 

Weather  unpleasant,  too  wet  to  examine  the  island.  Re- 
ceived a  visit  from  the  dflicers  of  the  garrison.  After  din- 
ner returned  the  compliment,  under  a  aalute  from  the  fort 


\ 
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There  10  only  one  company  here,  of  foity-teTen  meot  inc 
eluding  officers.  The  plnce  is  imprci^nahle  if  well  forii6e«L 
I  inclose  s  sketch  of  the  island,  reduced  from  a  drawing 
by  Lieut  Eveleth,  who  was  drowned  some  years  ago  ^^ 
Lake  Michigan.  The  drawing  represents  the  island  as  it  is 
approached  from  the  south-east,  and  is  an  excellent  repre-^ 
sentation  oPit,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen.  Inlerestiiif( 
historical  events  crowd  in  upon  my  mind  in  regard  to  this 
island;  and  oid  Mackinac*— (you  see  I  write  the  nam« 
sometimes  in  extensoi  and  Mmetimes  as  now  abbreviated)  to 
some  of  which  I  will  icfer  in  the  course  of  my  eorrespond- 
ence  from  hei*e;  and  as  I  intend  travelling  all  over  the 
island)  I  may  have  some  descriptions  to  give.  But  the^, 
like  the  rest  of  my  eflbrts  to  gratify  you,  will  be  sketches, 
and  rapid  ones  only. 


Mand  Mlchillhnackinae^  Aug.  9Q^  18^ 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  name  of  this  island 
is  Indian,  and  means  Great  Turtle.  Some  have  thought  it 
came  from  Imakinakes^  from  the  belief  that  an  Indian 
spirit  once  inhabited  the  island.  The  figure  of  the  island, 
its  top  resembling  the  shell  of  a  turtle,  would  confirm  the 
supposition  that  its  name  is  derived  from  its  form. 

The  morning  was  clcar^  and  was  ushered  in  by  a  salute 
of  thirteen  guns  from  the  fort,  and  these  were  the  tokens  of 
those  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and  joy  which  are  going 
the  rounds  of  our  country,  fur  the  loss  of  the  two  great  men 
whose  spirits,  on  the  fourth  of  July  last,  joined  in  their 
ascent  to  their  great  reward,  and  to  run  together  from  the 
same  starting  place,  the  rounds  of  the  same  eternity.  The 
tidings  of  their  deaths  have  just  been  received  here. 

At  seven  o*clock  the  sky  was  suddenly  blackened  over 

with  clouds  from  the  north,  and  a  heavy  rain  fell,  accom* 

panied  with   lightning   and  thunder.     Minute    guns  were 

fired,  after  the  salute,  through  the  day,  and  I  could  but 

4£^ 
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remark,  that  oAen  their  flash  was  Tollowcd  by  one  more 
brilliant  from  the  c1oU(!s;  and  their  roar  with  a  peal  of  thun- 
der.     It  seemed  like  reflection  and  echo.     Minute  guns, 
you  know,  arc  fired  every  half  hour;  and  I  believe  I  eount- 
Cil  four  diittinci  echoes  of  this  sort,  which  followed  imnie« 
diately,  thougli  with  louder  sounds,  the  dischari^es  of  the 
artillery.     The  Kevcnuc  Cutter  displayed  her  4ag  at  half 
ma5t,  and  thus  the  emblems  of  mourninfr  have  been  exhibit- 
ed at  this  post,  and  fifty-six  days  after  our  venerable  fathers, 
to  whose  memories  these  honours  have  been  awarded,  had 
fallen  asleep.     And  further  on  yet  are  these  honours  des- 
tined to  be  shewn.     At  the  AV/i///,  and  up  the  Mississippi; 
nor  will  tlicy  cease  until  every  s|>ot,  on  which  the  power  of 
tTie  country  rests,  or  floats,  shall  have  assisted  in  circulating 
the  funeral  dirge,  and  proclaiming  that  two  great  men  have 
fallen  in  our  Israel.     Wc  met  the  tidings,  as  I  have  already 
written  you,  at  the  Sault;  and  first  witnessed  these  mournful 
honours  here.     Col.  Laurence  was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
the  official  despatch.     The  newspapers  had  outrun  it;  but 
on  their  annunciation  he  thought  it  best  not  to  act 

In  the  afternoon  1  visited,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Stuart, 
and  her  amiable  visiter,  Miss ,  the  missionary  sta- 
tion, and  examined  the  buildings  and  tlie  children.  The 
buildings  occupy  the  eastern  slope  of  the  island,  and  front 
Houth-east,  looking  out  U|K>n  the  lake;  and  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  object  for  which  they  were  built  They 
are  composed  of  a  centre  and  two  wings;  the  centre  is  oc- 
cupied chiefly  as  an  eating  apartment,  and  the  offices  con- 
nected therewith,  and  is  eighty-four  feet  by  twenty-one. 
The  wings  are  thirty-two  by  forty-four.  The  western  wing 
accommodates  the  family.  In  this  wing  are  eight  rooms— ^ 
four  below  and  four  above.  A  communication  is  had  be- 
twc^en  the  west  end,  and  from  the  second  story  with  the 
second  story  of  the  centre  building,  which  is  tlie  dormitory. 
In  the  exstern  wing,  and  on  the  second  floor,  are  the  school 
rooms;  and  below  arc  apartments  for  various  purposes. 
The  dining  room  is  in  the  centre  building,  and  is  thirty- 
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eight  feet  by  twenty-onet  and  here  one  hundred  and  etoen 
liiile  foreeiere  eat^  and  are  happy.  There  are  apartmeotii 
in  the  eastern  wing,  in  theground  story,  for  shoemskort  and 
other  manufacturers. 

Every  thing  in  the  building  is  plain.  There  are  no  mould- 
ings, nor  ornaments  of  any  kind.  Rut  every  thing  is  well 
planned,  in  excellent  order,  and  entirely  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses intended  to  be  answered  by  it 

In  the  girl.H*  school,  were  seventy-three,  from  four  to  i«- 
venteen  years  of  age.  Three  were  full  blood,  the  remainder 
half  breeds,  and  quarter  breeds,  and  fifteen  white  children, 
belonging  to  the  island.  These  were  examined  in  s|>ellingy 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography. 

In  personal  cleanliness  and  neatness;  in  behaviour;  in  at- 
tainments in  the  various  parts  of  learning  that  they  had 
been  engaged  in  acquiring;  no  children,  white  or  red,  excel 
them.  I  could  but  contrast  the  appearance  of  these  little 
favourites  of  fortune  with  that  of  their  less  favoured  sisters 
of  the  lakes,  nor  get  rid  of  the  most  agreeable  surprise  at 
the  change  which  education,  and  good,  wholesome  food,  had 
made.  There  are  two  daughters  of  Mr.  Uolliday  here, 
children  of  great  promise — I  supposed  them  to  be  about 
eleven  and  fourteen  years  old.  Their  acquirements  are  con- 
siderable^ and  their  appearance  and  manners  both  very  fine. 

The  boys^  school  is  composed  of  about  eighty,  whose 
ages  arc  from  four  to  eighteen  years.  Eight  of  these  are 
full  blooded;  thirty-five  are  the  children  of  tlie  eitizcna 
of  the  island,  and  the  rest  arc  quarter,  or  half  breeds.  These 
•  were  also  examined  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arith* 
metic.  Thirty-five  write  well,  and  thirty  had  made  consi- 
derable progress  in  arithmetic  There  is  one  boy  here  from 
the  Fond  du  Lac,  upwards  of  seven  hundred  miles  distant, 
and  who  has  been  at  school  only  one  year,  and  writes  a  larg^ 
hand  good  enough  for  a  Icger!  He  is  a  half  breed.  There 
is  another  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods!^^Poor  things,  how 
far  they  have  to  come  to  got  light:  and  how  few  of  the  many 
ar«  there  who  come  at  »ll. 
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I  should  be  doing  injuntiee  to  the  superintendent,  Mr*. 
Ferry,  were  I  not  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  unqualified 
approbation.  Feiv  men  possess  his  skill,  his  qualifications. 
Ilia  industry,  and  devotion  to  the  work.  His  is  a  practical 
lesson — he  is  a  book  himself,  out  of  which  the  children  may 
derive  the  most  profitable  lessons.  ^His  own  hands,"  he 
may  say  with  Paul,  '^minister  to  his  necessities.'*  Such  a 
pattern  of  practical  industry  is  without  price  in  such  an  es- 
tablishment. Indeed,  the  entire  mission  family  appeared  to 
mc  to  have  undertaken  this  most  interesting  charge  from  the 
purest  motives. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  Mrs.  S  t? — of  this  excellent 
and  accomplihhed,  and  intelligent  lady,  whose  whole  soul  is 
in  this  work  of  mercy.  This  school  is,  in  her  eye,  the  green 
ftpot  of  the  island;  and  she  loves  to  look  upon  it  But  this 
is  not  all.  With  her  influence  and  means,  she  has  held  up 
the  hands  that  were  ready,  in  the  beginning  of  this  establish- 
ment, to  hang  down.  She  patronized  the  work — and  now 
looks  upon  Mr.  Ferry  and  his  labours,  as  being  worth  more 
to  the  island  than  all  the  land  of  which  it  is  composed; 
whilst  he,  with  gratitude,  mentions  her  kindness,  and  that 
of  her  co-operating  husband.  I  do  wish  you  could  see  this 
school,  and  hear  Mrs.  S.  talk  about  it  She  is  always  elo- 
quent, biit  when  the  misisionary  eststblishmcnt  is  the  theme, 
she  is  more  than  eloquent     Her  own  children  go  to  it 

I  felt  but  one  melancholy  reflection,  and  that  arose  out 
of  the  thought,  that  after  these  children  are  educated,  and 
shall  have  acquired  the  ability  to  advance  their  own  happi- 
ness, and  that  of  their  posterity,  there  will  be  no  homes  for 
them  to  go  to;  and  no.  theatre  for  them  on  which  they  can 
turn  their,  acquirements  to  any  profitable  account!  Vain  is 
all  this  teaching,  if  those  who  are  subjects  of  it  are  to  be 
turned  loose  with  no  materials  out  of  which  to  renew  their 
condition.  Can  notliing  be  done  to  carry  on  to  its  consum- 
mation a  work  so  generously  and  so  prosperously  begun?  I 
s«iy  yes.  Lot  |)ortions  of  their  own  tands  be  allotted  to 
them,  and  their  tribe  are  willing  to  give  their  assent,  in  suit* 
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mble  farms;  and  implcmenU  for  working  them  furnished; 
and  to  such  as  may  learn  the  mechanic  arts,  the  tools  neces- 
sary for  their  prosccutioii»  and  then  we  shall  see  how  effect* 
ive  the  education  will  l)c  which  is  now  acquiring  by  so  many 
hundreds  of  hitherto  friendless  and  ignorant  savages.  And 
what,  1  will  a:tk,  could  add  mure  to  the  glory  of  our  coun* 
try?  Tell  mo  not  of  those  who  devote  days  and  nights  to 
add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  already  prosperous;  but  point 
out  the  statesman  who  devotes  his  hours  to  the  relief  of  the 
wretched;  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  human  happi* 
ness,  to  the  welfare  and  protection  of  the  friendless — him  I 
will  honour. 

Doctor  S        e  politely  offered  to  accompany  me  over 
the  inlandy  and  to  furnish  me  with  a  poney.     After  dinner 
we  set  out.     We  commenced  our  ramble  by  riding  round 
the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  island,  along  by  the  ruins  of 
Robertson's  folly,  and  thence  on  to  tlie  celebrated  arch  roeJL 
Alter  surveying  this  wonderful  formation  for  some  time,  we 
dismounted,  tied  our  horses,  and  commenced  a  sti^p  ascent 
by  a  way  which  led  through  an  immense  arch,  just  beyond 
which  we  took  our  stations  to  gaze  on  the  arch  above  us^ 
about  one-third  of  the  way  to  which  we  had  clambered.     I 
wish  I  had  a  drawing  of  this  wonderful  formation.     I  find 
some  difficulty  in  describing  it     You  will,  however,  ima- 
gine  a  shore  of  about  fifty  yards  in  width,  washed  by  the 
waters  of  an  immense  lake,  covered  with  huge  fragments  of 
rock,  and  grown  up  with  cedars;  and  then  precipitous  and 
irregular  and  broken  elevations,  which  look  as  if  the  ele- 
ments from  the  north-east  Irad  been  at  war  u|)on  them  since 
the  creation,  and  varying  from  one  hundred  and  fitly  to  two 
hundred  feet  high.     From  these,  at  this  place,  a  rocky  pro« 
jection  stands  out  in  a  northerly  direction,  in  the  sride  of 
which  an  arch-like  opening  has  been  made,  through  which 
you  ascend  about  fifty  feet,  when  over  your  head  you  behold 
the  Giant's  arch,  with  a  perfect,  but  rugged  outline,  one 
base  resting  on  this  rocky  pntjcction,  and  the  other  on  the 
hill.    The  span  of  the  arch  I  estimate  ni  fifty  fof^t,  and  i\n 
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centre^  from  the  shore,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  You 
would,  on  seeing  the  white  clouds  and  the  blue  sky  through 
this  opening,  be  led  to  fancy  it  a  drawing  against  the  hea* 
▼ens.  But  this  arch  is  crumbling,  and  a  few  years  will  de- 
prive the  island  of  Michillimackinac  of  a  curiosity  which  it 
is  worth  visiting  to  see«  even  if  this  were  the  only  induce- 
ment  Where  it  rests  on  the  rocky  projection,  and  the  main 
land,  the  s|)an  is  thicker  and  firmer,  but  as  it  approaches  the 
centre,  it  decreases  in  dimensions,  and  docs  not  appear  to  lie 
moic  than  four  feet  throu^h,  with  a  breadth  across  of  not 
more  than  three  feet.  A  few  shrubs  grow  out  of  the  top.  I 
was  told  \}y  Doctor  S.  that  not  long  ago  a  young  gentleman 
had  the  temerity  to  walk  over  this  span  from  tlie  main  to 
the  rocky  pmjection! 

After  ga/.ing  fur  some  time  at  this  immense  and  towering 
arch,  and  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  rocky  grandeur 
of  the  scene,  we  descended  to  the  shore,  mounted  our  horses« 
and  returned  by  the  route  we  had  come,  and  just  beyond 
Robertson's  folly,  which  is  about  a  mile  north-east  from  the 
villain,  and  ascended  a  {u^cipitous  and  narrow  pathway  to 
a  summit  of  about  thirty  feet,  and  of  most  irregular  ascent. 
Here  we  dismounted,  and  taking  our  bridle  reins  in  our 
hands,  the  Doctor  leading  the  way,  we  clambered  up' another 
|Kith\vay,  just  wide  enoui^h,  and  hardly  so,  for  the  horses 
feet,  and  fifty  feet  al)ove  our  resting  place,  where  we  paused 
to  rest,-  and  to  survey  the  guify  way  by  which  we  had 
i-cacbcd  our  pi-csent  elevation.  I  never  was  so  completely 
exhausted  in  my  life.  The  horses  pressed  on  us,  nor  was 
it  pofisiblo  for  tbrin  to  stop  with  any  kind  of  safety — whilst 
the  nnrrown(*sH  tif  the  way,  and  its  angles,  across  which  the 
hoiM'S  had  son»etinu»s  to  stvp,.mrtdo  it  neressary  for  us  to 
ascend  at  such  «  pace  as  U>  insure  to  these  animals  a  freedom 
in  placing  their  feel  in  such  way  as  to  si^cure  them  from  a 
false  sle|) — one  of  which,  it  appeared  to  me,  would  have  lost 
them  their  balance,  and  their  lives! 

Having  rested  ourselves,  wo  mounted,,  and  pursued  out 
wav  to  the  Giant^s  arch^  to  take  a  look  at  it  from  above 
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The  view  it  appalling  from  this  giddy  hcighii  but  iulilimo 
from  below.  Thence  wc  proceeded  to  the  pyramid^  or  Su- 
gar-loaf rock.  I  should  judge  this  rock  to  be  about  ei^tjr 
feet  high,  at  the  top«  about  ten  feet  through,  and  at  its 
base,  thirty.  It  is  irregular  in  its  form,  and  broken  in  cracka, 
or  fissures,  and  out  of  these  grow  little  cedars.  It  rises  out  of 
nearly  a  level  plain,  and  is  north-easterly  from  FoK  Holmes, 
which  is  the  a|)cx  of  the  island,  and  which  cannot  be  mueh* 
short,  if  any,  of  tliree  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  water 
of  the  lake. 

From  this  we  proceeded  to  Sctdl  rock.  This  rock  is  due 
north  from  the  fort,  and  aliout  four  hundred  yards  from  it 
Its  form  is  very  irregular,  and  rises  out  of  a  level  surface, 
but  by  the  abrasion  uf  the  I'ock,  a  mound  is  raise<l  round  it 
of  about  ten  feet,  and  which  is  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
opening  wliich  looks  south;  and  which  o|)cning  is  about  four 
feet  high,  and  ten  wide,  and  shell-shaped.  It  is  irregular 
and  broken  about  the  mouth.  This  rock  is  famed  as  having 
been  the  hiding  place  selected  by  the  Indian  at  the  massacre 
of  old  Michilliniackinac,  in  17(i3,  fur  the  preservation  of 
Henry.  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings  as  I  sat  at  the  mouth 
of  this  rock,  and  looked  in  upon  the  very  ground  on  whieh 
this  adventurous  traveller  had  spent  hours  of  sus|iense,  and 
amidst  circumstances  the  most  disastrous  and  ap|ialliiig.  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  you  Henry's  own  ac* 
count  of  this  place,  in  his  own  words: — ^'IVawalam^'^^  the 
name  of  his  preserver,  ^always  watchful  of  my  satcty,  no 
sooner  heard  the  voice  of  drunkenness,  which  on  tlie  even* 
ing  did  not  fail  to  l)egin,  than  he  represented  to  me  the  dan* 
ger  of  remaining  in  the  village,  and  owned  that  he  could  not 
himself  resist  the  ten^itution  of  joining  his  comriidos  in  the 
debauch.  That  \  might  esrape  all  mischief,  he  therefore  re* 
quested  that  1  would  accunipany  him  to  the  mountain,  where 
I  was  to  remain  hidden  till  the  liquor  should  l)o  drank. 

<<We  ascended  tlie  moimtain  accordingly.  It  is  tl)is  moun* 
tain  which  constitutes  that  high  land  in  the  middle  of  the 
island^  of  which  I  have  spoken  before,  as  of  a  figure  consi* 
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dcred  as  rtsembling  a  turiU^  and  therefore  ealled  MiehiUi* 
wackinac.  It  is  thickly  covered  with  wood,  and  very  rocky 
towards  the  top.  After  walking  more  than  half  a  mile,  we 
came  to  a  large  rock,  at  the  base  of  which  was  an  openings 
dark  within,  and  appearing  to  be  the  entrance  of  a  cave. 

*'Uere,  Wawatam  recommended  that  I  should  take  up  my 
lodging,  and  by  all  means,  remain  till  he  returned. 

**0n  going  into  the  cave,  of  which  the  entrance  was  nearly 
ten  feet  wide,  1  found  the  further  end  to  lie  rounded  in  its 
dhapc  like  ihat  of  an  oven,  but  with  a  furtlicr  ai>ertuife,  too 
small,  however,  to  lie  explored. 

**After  thus  looking  around  mc,  I  broke  small  branches 
of  trees,  and  spread  them  for  a  bed;  then  wrapped  myself 
in  my  blanket,  and  slept  till  day-break. 

**0n  awaking,  1  felt  myself  incommoded  by  some  object 
upon  which  1  lay;  and  removing  it;  found  it  to  be  a  bone. 
This  I  sup|>osed  to  l>e  that  of  a  deer,  or  some  otiier  animal, 
and  what  might  very  naturally  be  looked  for  in  the  place  in 
which  I  was;  but,  when  day-light  visited  my  chamber,  I 
discovered,  with  feelings  of  some  horror,  that  I  was  lying 
on  nothing  lesH  than  a  heap  of  human  bones  and  skulls,  which 
covered  all  the  fhmr! 

^Thc  day  passed  witliout  the  return  of  Wawatam,  and 
without  food.  As  night  approached,  1  found  myself  unablo 
to  meet  its  darknens  in  the  charnel  house,  which,  nevertlie* 
less,  1  had  viewed  free  from  uneasiness  during  the  day.  I 
chfise,  therefore,  an  adjacent  bush  for  this  night's  lodging, 
and  slept  under  it  as  before;  but  in  the  morning  I  awoke 
hungry,  dispirited,  and  almost  envying  the  dry  bones,  to 
the  view  of  which  I  was  returned.  At  length  the  sound  of 
a  foot  reached  me,  and  my  Indian  friend  appeared,  making 
many  apologies  for  his  long  absence,  the  cause  of  which  was 
an  unfortunate  excess  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  liquor." 

All  this  was  in  my  recollection.  I  had  read  the  account, 
but  had  hardly  ventured  to  anticipate  that  1  should  ever  see 
a  place  made  thus  famous.  Afler  surveying  the  opening  for 
some  time,  I  entered  it,  and  found  it  to  be,  in  a  general  way, 
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JQft  M  Henry  had  described  it  I  sat  down  upon  the  tpet  om 
which,  doubtless,  he  had  slept  on  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  saw  around  me  pieces  of  the  same  bones  that  he  had 
seen,  and  perhaps  handled.  ^'The  further  aperture"  is  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance,  and  is  yet  ^^too  small  to  be  explored.*' 
I  got  into  it  to  the  distance  of  five  feet,  but  no  further;  and 
by  the  light  that  passed  niy  body,  saw  its  termination,  which 
was  not  over  ten  fcol  further.  With  my  cane,  I  drew  out 
several  bones  from  its  extreme  end,  and. shall  take  them 
home  with  me,  as  relics  of  a  place  so  remarkable  and  so  itk^ 
teresting.  The  depth  of  the  opening,  with  its  '* further  end 
rounded  like  an  oven,''  is  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet; 
and  in  circumference,  I  should  judge,  about  thirty  feet 

It  appears,  from  Henry,  that  Wawatam  had  no  knowledge 
that  bones  were  in  this  rock;  and  on  returning,  and  men* 
tiohing  it  to  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  they  all  flocked  tc  see 
the  place,  and  were  all  ignorant,  until  now,  of  its  character. 

Various  opinions  are  conjectured  as  to  these  bones,  and 
the  cause  of  their  being  here.  Henry  says — ''some  (of  those 
who  went  to  sec  the  bones,)  advanced,  that  at  a  period  when 
the  waters  overflowed  the  land,  (an  event  which  makes  a 
distinguished  figure  in  the  history  of  the  world,)  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  this  inland  had  fled  into  the  cave,  and  been  drowned 
there;  others,  that  those  s;imc  inh.ibitanis,  when  the  Hurons 
matle  war  upon  them,  (as  tradition  says  they  did,)  hid  them- 
selves in  the  cave,  and  being  discovered,  were  there  massa- 
cred. For  myself,"  he  proceeds,  "I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  this  cave  was  an  ancient  receptacle  of  the  bones  of  pri* 
soners,  sacrificed  and  devoured  at  war  feasts.  I  have  always 
observed,  that  the  Indians  pay  particular  attention  to  tho 
bones  of  sacrifices,  prescribing  them  unbroken,  and  deposit* 
ing  them  in  some  place  kept  exclusively  for  that  purpose.*' 

For  myself,  I  have  no  opinion  to  give  in  regard  to  the 
subject,  but  incline  to  Henry's.     One  thing  is  certain,  and 
that  isj  the  time  has  gone  by  when  any  thing  certain  r4m  be 
known  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
50 
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From  Skull  rock,  we  afcended  the  crown  of  the  blandf 
that  highest  part  as  seen  iii  the  drawing,  which  is  just  back, 
and  north  of  the  rock,  and  on  which  are  the  remains  of  the 
works  thrown  up  by  the  British  in  the  late  war,  and  called 
by  them  Fort  George,  but  known  now  by  the  title  of  Fort 
Holmes,  and  so  called  in  honour  of  the  gallant  ofliccr  who 
fell  in  the  late  war  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  island 
by  Colonel  Croghan. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  you,  my  dear  ***,  even  the 
alii^htcst  conception  of  the  grandeur  of  the  view  from  this 
va»t  elevation!  The  lake,  Huron,  spreads  out  before  you 
in  the  east  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see;  its  islands,  green  and 
ornamental,  varying  and  beautifying  the  scene— Round  is- 
land—Bois  Blanc,  and  others;  and  then  the  main  to  the  west 
and  north-west — the  Rabbits'  Bask,  and  the  opening  into 
Lake  Michigan,  with  the  scenery  of  Michillimackinac  itself, 
with  its  fort  and  beautifully  varied  surface,  make  altogether 
the  most  commanding  display  which  the  lake  makes  any 
where  of  its  vastncss,  and  variety,  and  grandeur.  I  wish 
you  could  see  it  all. 

Fort  Holmes  is  nearly  a  parallelogram,  and  tliough  now  in 
ruins,  except  some  of  its  nearly  horizontal  pickets,  which 
incline  out  over  the  trenches,  and  the  breastwork  out  of 
which  tliey  rise,  and  the  interior  of  a  storo  room,  enougli 
remains  to  demonstrate  the  strength  of  tlie  design,  and  its 
superiority  over  the  old  fort,  which  this  completely  com* 
*inands.  For  offensive  operations,  however,  against  an  at- 
tack by  water,  its  position  would  be  of  little  avail,  as  ships 
may  lie  under  the  bluffs,  and  out  of  range  of  the  shot 
Under  such  circumstances,  a  garrison  could  be  starved  into 
a  surrender.  There  is  one  way  to  it  also,  that  from  the 
north-west,  by  which  a  siege,  regularly  carried  on,  might 
succeed;  but  not  witliout  a  great  expense  both  of  blood  and 
treasure. 

From  Fort  Holmes  we  visited  Croghan's  battle  ground, 
and  the  place  of  his  landing,  which  is  on  the  north-western 
side  of  the  island,  in  nearly  a  direct  line  from  the  fort,  ais 
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seen  in  the  drawing,  and  about  three  mila  from  it  The 
island  is  about  nine  miles  in  circumrerencc  We  had  the 
place  pointed  out  to  us  where  it  is  said  Holmes  felL  It  it 
a  double  rocky  mound,  just  back  of  Dousman's  sUblea. 
Col.  Croghan,  I  undersUnd,  says  he  fell  on  the  field  half  t 
mile  west  of  this  spot 

It  is  never  an  ungrateful  Usk  to  speak  of  the  attaehmeni 
and  fidelity  of  even  a  slave.  It  was  to  the  faithfulness  of 
one  of  this  class  of  people  that  the  feelings  of  Croghan's 
srmy  were  spared  the  pain  of  believing  that  Hohnes,  like 
many  other  gallant  fellows,  had  been  the  subject  of  savage 
ferocity.  When  ho  fell,  pierced  as  he  was  by  two  balls, 
this  domestic,  a  black  man,  took  him  in  his  arms  and  hurried 
the  body  away  into  the  woods  bordering  the  battle  ground,  ' 
and  there  covered  it  carefully  with  brush  and  leaves,  and 
then  hastening  to  the  landing,  conveyed  to  the  commanding 
officer  the  gratifying  information  that  Uio  body  was  safe. 
A  flag  of  truce  was  sent,  which  was  accompanied  by  this 
faithful  domestic,  wIh>  pilotx^d  the  officer  to  the  spot  where 
tlic  body  was  found  just  as  the  faithful  negro  had  left  it 
It  now  lies  at  Fort  Gratiut,  in  the  rest  and  retirement  of  a 
warrior's  grave,  instead  of  having  been  8trip|M:d,  and  scalp- 
ed, lind  mangled  by  the  savage  allies  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
bones  left  to  bleach  on  the  battle-field  where  they  felt 

From  this  landing  we  rode  arciund  the  western  and  south* 
em  shores  of  the  island,  and  saw  the  chimney  rock,  which 
is  pretty  much  like  the  one  at  Harper's  ferry  of  the  same 
name,  and  stands  like  that  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  It  is  like 
that  also,  a  body  of  stones,  which  happened  to  have  been 
supported  by  resting  on  one  another  in  the  hill,  which  once 
embosomed  them,  but  the  earth  and.  looser  particles  having 
been  waslted  away,  these  now  stand  out.  exposed  to  the 
view.  I  sup|K>se  this  chimney  rock  to  be  about  fifty  feet 
high.  Further  on  we  came  to  a  huge  rock  fronting  the 
south-west,  which  projects  out  of  the  hill,  and  is  in  height 
about  seventy  feet,  in  which  is  a  cavern,  into  which  we 
rode  our  ponies.     This  we  called  the  Maniioulin  rock. 
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It  is  full  of  openings  for  twenty  feet  above  our  heads»  and 
is,  no  doubt,  a  place  at  which  the  Indians  have  often  lis- 
tened in  dismay  to  the  echoes  of  the  surge  on  the  lake 
shore,  not  knowing  whence  they  came,  and  attributing 
them  to  the  voice  of  a  manito! 

Still  keeping  tlic  shore  of  the  lake,  as  indeed  we  were 
obliged  to  do,  from  the  rocky  and.  towering  elevations  which 
bind  it — we  arrived  op|)Osite  an  Indian  burying  ground, 
near  which,  and  along  the  beach,  were  several  lodges;  and 
Inclian  women  engaged  in  weaving  mats;  and,  as  usual,  any 
quantity  of  their  half  wild  dog8,  with  their  pointed  noses 
anci  fox  ears.  About  half  a  mile  further  on,  is  the  village 
of  Alackinac. 

1  will  not  venture  upon  tlie  history  of  those  regions,  the 
most  famous  periods  of  which  arc  those  of  Pontiac's  war, 
and  of  our  late  contest  with  Kngland.  For  the  incidents 
connected  with  the  former,  I  refer  you  to  Henry;  those 
which  relate  to  the  latter  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

This  island  is  bold  and  rugged,  as  seen  in  the  approach  to 
it,  and  on  .all  sides,  except  the  north-west,  there  the  hills 
incline  gradually  down  to  the  shore.     There  are  the  most 
decided  marks  of  the  action  of  water  for  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  indeed   up  to  Fort    Holmes. 
This  forms  the  first  mound;  the  next  is  that  on  which  the 
fortress  is  built,  which  is  just  on  the  edge  of  an  almost  per- 
pendicular descent  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  against  a 
large  portion  of  this  hill  a  stone  wall  has  been  built,  by  the 
side  of  which  the  way  leads,  by  means  of  steps,  into  the 
gateway  of  the  fort     Below  this  is  another  terrace,  of  about 
four  hundred  yards  deep,  of  nearly  level  ground,  and  just 
under  the  hill  ort  which  the  fort  stands.     On  this  the  town 
is  built,  and  the  gardens  are  cultivated,  in  which  are  about 
fijfty  trees.     This  terrace  stretches,  varying  in  width,  from 
the  southern  point  of  the  island  to  the  missionary  buildings, 
which  are  near  its   north-eastern  extremity.     The  village 
occupies  a  place  which  is  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  water 
of  the  lake — frpm  it  to  the  water  is  another  gradual  descent. 
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All  these  appear  to  me  to  mark  a  periodical  reeeaaioii  of  tho 
waters.  Indeed,  I  was  'shewn  the  stump  of  a  cedar  treOp 
which  is  near  the  gateway  of  the  fort,  and  to  the  right  of 
the  steps,  as  you  ascend  them,  and  which  is  not  much  shciri 
of  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  to  which  an  In- 
dian, who  was  known  by  persons  now  living  on  the  island, 
has  been  often  heard  to  say  his  father,  in  his  time,  used  to 
fasten  his  canoe. 

The  houses  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  owned  by 
the  American  Fur  Company,  all  of  logs,  and  small;  most 
of  tlicm  are  covered  with  bark,  and  nearly  all  are  going  to 
decay.  The  Fur  Coni|mnyN  buildings  are  extremely  valua- 
ble, and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
built 

Mackinac  is  really  worth  seeing.     I  think  it  by  no  meana 
improbable,  especially  should  the  steamboats  extend  their 
route  to  it,  that  it  wilt  become  a  place  of  fashionable  resort 
for  the  summer.     There  is  no  finer  summer  climate  in  the 
world.     The  purest,  sweetest  air — lake  scenery  in  all  its 
aged  and  grand  magnificence,  and  the  purest  water;  white 
fish  in  perfection,  the  very  best  fish,  I  believe,  in  tlie  world, 
and  trout,  weighing  from  five  to  fifty  pounds.     No  flies,  and 
DO  mosquitoes,  nothing  to  annoy,  but  every  variety  for  the 
eye,  Uie  taste,  and  the  imagination,  with  all  tliat  eartli,  and 
water,  and  sky  can  furnish,  (except  good  fresh  meat,  and 
where  such  fish  are  plenty,  this  can  lie  disfiensed  with)  to 
make.it  agreeable  and  delightful.    There  are  no  bilious  fe- 
vers here;  and  temperate  people  may,  with  something  like 
certainty,  if  not  organically  diseased,  spin  out  life's  tliread 
to  its  utmost  tertuity.     But  in  winter  I  would  prefer  not  to 
be  here;  and  that  would  form  an  exception,  as  to  tempera- 
ture,  of  at  least  seven  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
We  shall  leave  Michillimackinac  in  the  morning. 

Ever  yours. 
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Jlugua  SO,  1826. 
Embarked  at  Michillimackinae  this  morning  at  ten  oVIock. 
Day  fine,  with  a  west  wind.  It  was  arranged  that  our  com- 
pany should  remain  and  embark  in  a  schooner  expected 
hourly  from  Green  bay — but  part  of  them  concluded  to  fit 
up  a  canoe  and  come  along  in  company.  It  was  so  arranged. 
We  left  the  island  in  company  with  this  canoe;  and  Captain 
Knapp,  of  the  revenue  cutter,  weighed  anchor,  set  his  top* 
sails,  and  followed  after.  We  ran  down  to  Tivclve  Miles 
point,  and  the  wind  having  freshened  to  a  blow,  took  shelter 
behind  it.  The  cutter  came  up  with  us  here;  we  had  our 
basket  of  provisions  upon  the  beach,  and  sent  the  canoe, 
with  an  invitation  to  Captain  Knapp,  and  his  mate,  to  come 
ashore  and  join  us.  The  Captain  accepted.  We  remained 
here  about  an  hour,  when  we  got  under  way;  I  going  on 
board  the  cutter,  which  is  a  little,  but  active  cock-boat,  with 
only  four  streaks  on  either  side  of  a  very  narrow  companion 
way,  and  only  thirty-seven  feet  long.  The  wind  fresh. 
Rounded  to  at  Twenty  Mile  point. 

The  deck  of  this  little  cutter  is  made  of  the  masts  of  the 
Lawrence,  Perry's  ship.  In  one  of  the  planks  immediately 
under  the  tiller,  is  the  bruise  of  a  shot.  Whatever  can  be 
made  into  convenience  and  fitness  for  the  duties  of  a  cutter 
for  the  lake  service,  Captiin  Knapp  has  most  ingeniously 
elTccted  in  this,  now,  ten  years  old  lK>at  But  after  all,  the 
thing  is  too  small.  These  lakes,  and  their  commerce,  and 
the  thousand  oflices  of  accommodation  to  oflicers  charged 
with  the  govcrnntent  business,  beside  the  duties  for  the  exe- 
cution of  which  this  boat  was  provided,  demand  a  vessel  of 
other  dimensions;  and  when  a  suitable  one  can  be  provided 
for  two  tliousand  dollars,  as  I  am  told  it  can,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that,  if  requested,  authority  will  be  in- 
atantly  granted  to  build  one. 

Came  to  off  the  lower  end  of  Bois  bianCf  where  the 
canoes  were  waiting  for  the  wind  to  fall  to  make  the  traverse 
of  five  miles  to  the  main.  About  two  hours  by  sun,  re-em- 
barked on  board  tlie  cutter,  accompanied  by  the  Governor. 
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Finet  free  breeze.  Carried  all  tail,  and  ran  nine  roilety  when 
we  came  to  and  anchored.  In  an  hour  after  the  canoes 
arrived.  Took  tea  on  board  the  cutter,  then  went  ashore 
and  encamped  for  the  night 

iMke  IhiTon^  Thundm/^  Jhtgtui  31if. 

Embarked  at  half  past  four  in  the  morning.    Very  cold— 
ithiveringf  although  wrap]ied  well  in  my  great-coat|  and 
covered,  besides,  with  a  blanket    Came  fourteen  miles,  and 
landed  for  breakfast     Embarked  again  at  eleven  o'clock, 
but  the  wind  freshening,  and  blowing  hard  from  the  east, 
compelled  us  to  go  ashore.     Soon  after  breakfast  we  spied  a 
schooner  l>ound  up  the  lake,  when  Captain  Knapp  bore  away 
for  her,  with  a  promise,  that  if  there  were  any  letters  oa 
board,  he  would  return  with  them;  and  should  he  be  unable 
to  make  land,  it  was  to  be  indicated  by  a  pendant  at  tlic  main- 
topmast,  when  we  were  to  go  to  him.    We  saw  the  meeting 
of  the  vessels — %vatched  anxiously  for  the  signal,  but  saw 
none,  when  soon  after,  the  schooner  was  out  of  sight,  and 
Captain  Knapp  being  met  by  this  eastern  blow,  who  till  then 
was  proceeding  on  our  course  down  the  4ake,  tacked  about, 
and  gave  us  a  last  viciv  of  his  topsail  at  twelve  o'clock.    He 
has  our  best  wishes.     We  took  shelter  behind  a  point  till 
the  wind  and  the  siin  went  down,  when  we  embarked,  to 
make  up  the  lost  hours  of  the  day  by  voyaging  by  night 
Proceeded  two  hours,  when  the  wind  rising,  and  blowing  on 
shore,  we  were  again  comi>elled  to  land  at  three  o'clock  this 
morning. 

September  It/. 
Embarked.  Morning  very  cold;  but  having  no  thermo- 
meter, was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  degree.  Went  ashore 
on  the  beach  a  little  south  of  the  south  cai)e  of  Presqu'ile 
bay,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock,  distant  from  Michillimack- 
inac  eighty*four  miles.  Day  fine  and  calm,  when  the  wind 
freshening  from  the  east,  but  not  so  strong  as  to  stop  our 
progress,  we  continued  on  till  Ave  o'clock  to  Thunder  bay. 
On  arriving  here,  the  wind  had.  so  increased  as  to  prevent 
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our  making  tho  travene.    We  debarked,  and  eneamped  in 
the  bay,  and  just  within  the  curve  of  its  north  cape. 

This  bay  derives  its  name  from  the  frequent  thunder  that, 
it  is  said,  is  heard  here.  I  heard  none,  however,  as  I  passed 
up  in  the  Ghent;  and  have  heard  none  this  evening.  Gov- 
ernor Cass  tells  me  he  has  passed  this  bay  four  times,  and 
does  not  recollect  to  have  heard  it  thunder  once. 

TTtmuier  Bny^  iMkt  Iluran^  Sept.  SiL 

About  twp  o'clock  this  morning  it  began  to  rain,  and  rain- 
ed  hard,  wetting  our  clothes,  and  beds,  and  bedding.    About 
eight  o'clock  it  thundered;  but  from  such  appearances  in 
the  sky,  as  to  justify  the  expectation  that  thunder  would 
have  proceeded  from  it  any  wlicre.     I  do  not  consider  this 
as  establishing  any  peculiar  fitness  of  the  name  which  this 
bay  t>ears.    At  half  past  eight,  thundered  again;  and  at  nine, 
in   heavy   muttering  peals.     But  amidst  rain,  and   those 
elementary  appearances,  which  would  have  produced  thun- 
der any  where  else,  as  well  as  here.    Wind  south,  and  fresh. 
The  air  of  this  morning  softer  and  warmer  than  it  has  been 
for  some  mornings  past     But  the  rain  has  driven  through 
our  tents,  and  wet  us  so,  as  to  make  it  more  disagreeable  than 
the  cold  would  be.    It  is,  however,  but  the  luck  of  voyageurs 
in  this  remote  region,  whose  means  of  accommodation  and 
comfort  cannot  be  supposed  great,  or  varied,  when  a  bark 
canoe  is  our  store  ship,  and  carries,  besides,  thirteen  persons. 
Yet  I  do  not  murmur.     These  incidents  serve  to  vary  the 
scene;  and  when  I  embarked  on  these  great  inland  seas,  my 
mind  was  made  up  for  any  occurrence  that  might  happen; 
and  even  drowning,  therefore,  would  be  the  less  terrible, 
than  under  circumstances  where  the  liability  to  it  had  not 
led  me  to  consider  it  as  among,  at  least,  the  possible  events 
that  might  happen. 

The  moutli  of  Thunder  bay  is  about  ten  miles  wide— the 
bay  runs  into  the  interior  about  fifteen  miles,  west;  and 
shows,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  beautifully  curved  shores 
rounding  to  a  junction,  at  the  head  of  it 
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.  At  half  past  four,  iipic«l  a  anil  coming  from  tbo  opposite 
f  ape  of  the  bay,  ami  in  the  direction  of  our  cncainpmeot. 
When  about  cifi^ht  miles  distant,  by  the  help  of  the  t^lam  «re 
discovered  it  to  lie  a  canoe  of  Indians.  Iiisteadt  however, 
of  coming  within  the  bay,  they  bore  out,  a:id  passed  roun^l 
the  cape.  I  crossed  the  neck  of  land  in  company  with  some 
of  our  party,  and  waved  my  handkerchief  to  them,  and  in 
return,  i^ot  a  wave  of  the  hand,  inliniatinsr  their  intention  to 
land  further  on.  We  saw  them  incline  towards  the  point 
which  formed  a  slicker  from  the  wind  and  waves  that  ^vcre 
now  raj^inj;,  the  latter  roHiii:;  i:i  immense  breakers  over  the 
bar.  I  watched  to  see  how  these  Intliaiis  would  manaf^  their 
frail  vessel  among  these  breakers.  The  second  or  third  swell 
that  broke  over  the  bar,  strtirk  the  canoe  on  its  quarter^ 
threw  it  round  like  a  feather  into  the  trough  of  the  acZp 
when,  supposing  all  was  over  with  them,  we  ran  to  give  any 
assistance  that  might  be  in  our  (Hiwer,  but  rising  again,  it 
headed  to  the  swells;  meanwhile,  their  little  saii  was  close' 
down,  and  lying  across  the  gunwales  of  the  canoe,  when,  at 
the  same  moment,  with  a  dexterity  practised  by  none  bot 
Indians  in  the  management  of  these  frail  barks,  their  |iadd!c8 
were  out,  and  the  canoe  before  the  wind,  and  all  in  half  the 
time  it  takes  me  to  tell  it  Presently  after,  they  landed. 
The  party  consisted  of  a  young  man,  son  of  Xa-o^ke-maWp 
who  lives  at  La  rin'ere  an  Sab!6^  (the  high  lands  of 
which  are  in  sight  from  our  encampment,)  his  wife's  bro- 
ther, his  wife,  an<l  two  children,  girls— one  of  them  destined 
to  the  school  at  Mackinac.  They  are  the  l>est  looking.  In- 
dians 1  have  seen,  except  some  Ottawas  at  Drummond*s 
island;  have  more  comforts — some  pro|)erty  in  good  apfiarel, 
in  chests,  a  little  hair  tmnk,  with  their  jewelry;  mats  for 
their  lodge,  and  baskets  filled  with  gooil  food,  lliey  are 
cleanly  in  their  persons,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  for 
Chippeways,  and  are,  withal,  handsome.  They  told  us  tliey 
had  never  had  an  esca|)e  so  narrow  l>eforc« 

In  half  an  hour  after  our  return  from  the  place  of  tlieir 
landing,  they  ail  visited  us,  except  Uie  squaw  and  the  little 
51 
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girl9 — they  were  left,  of  coursei  according  to  the  Inditn  eus* 
torn,  to  put  up  the  tent,  cut  wood  for  their  fires,  and  to  cook 
their  supper.  We  found  them  quite  intelligent,  and  in  all 
respects  superior  to  any  of  the  Indians  we  had  seen;  I  mean, 
of  course*  amon);  the  uneducated.  We  gave  them  a  present 
of  some  tohacco  and  pork,  and  Indian  jewelry. 

Just  lieforo  they  left  us,  the  young  man  ^id  to  the  inters 
pretcr,  <Mhc  wind  yet  blows  very  hard,  ami  is  against  you— 
and  there,''  said  he,  pointing  to  the  west,  **a  gust  is  rising!'* 
Then  looking  in  the  face  of  our  interpreter,  he  asked  him 
with  much  concern,  ''if  we  had  made  the  manito  any  pre- 
sents?" The  interpreter  told  him  we  had  not;  and  asked 
him  where  the  manito  was?  He  answered,  ''close  by."  I 
told  the  interpreter,  who  had  explained  this  conversation,  to 
ask  him,  if  he  thought  it  was  too  late  to  make  the  presents 
DOW?     He  answered,  "they  might,  possibly,  be  accepted." 

Feeling  some  anxiety  to  see  the  manito,  I  went  in  com- 
pany  with  the  interpreter  to  the  spot  where  the  Indian  had 
told  us  it  was  to  be  found  It  is  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  our  encampment,  and  forty  steps  from  the  beach,  in  a 
thicket  of  pine  and  spruce,  and  aspen.  The  place  is  cleared 
of  all  kinds  of  undergrowth,  and  is  of  an  oval  figure,  about 
twenty  feet  by  ten,  in  the  longest,  and  broadest  parts.  la 
the  centre  of  it  are  about  twenty  stones^  four  of  which  are 
larger  than  the  rest;  and  each  of  these,  I  should  judge,  would 
measure  three  feet  every  way.  The  path  leading  to  this  sa- 
cred place  is  well  trod  by  those  who  come  to  make  their 
ofierings  to  this  pile  of  stones,  which  is  the  manito!  Upon 
the  four  principal  stones  were  the  oflcrings  of  these  benight- 
ed people,  ID  tobacco,  bits  of  iron,  pieces  of  old  kettles^ 
pipes,  and  various  other  things.  The  four  large  stones  the 
Indians  said  had  been  there  always^  and  the  little  on^  had 
gathered  round  tliem  since. 

The^e  offerings  are  made  to  secure  the  pleasure  of  this 
god,  and  to  obtain  from  him  the  favour  of  a  fair  wind,  and 
protection  in  making  the  traverse  of  Thunder  bay! 
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Ben  wtfl  quite  serious  when  he  stw  how  saered  fhe  In- 
dians held  this  place;  and  seeing  the  west  blacked  over 
aitain,  and  lightning  darting  from  the  clouds,  and  hearing 
the  wind  roaring  amoiig  the  pines,  he  asked  me  '*if.  I  did 
not  think  it  would  be  better  to  make  an  oflering  to  the  mi* 
nito?^'  He  seemed  concerned^  I  thought,  when  I  declined 
it,  and  was  more  than  half  convinced  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  in  this  In<lian  intercourse  witli  these  stone  gods 
than  we  were  aware  of. 

The.  gust,  sure  enough,  came  over  us,  and  it  mined,  and 
blew,  and  lightened,  and  thundered,  and  the  elements  were 
in  the  greatest  commotion. 

If  this  day  is  to  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  weather  at 
this  place,  and  of  the  quantity  of  thunder  heard  here,  it  isp 
after  all,  well  enough  named. 

One  word  more  about  the  manito.  It  is  true  there  is  no 
impression  of  the  foot  of  Biiddou  here;  no  brazen  enclosure^ 
and  no  gems,  mean  or  costly,  to  enrich  the  place;  anci  no 
streamers  to  attract  attention  to  the  spot,  and  to  ornament 
it;  nor  is  it  surrounded  ivith  rhododendron,  but  it  is  with 
the  cedar,  the  poplar,  and  the  aspen,  and  the  spot  b  saertdf 
Nor  does  an  Indian  ever  think  of  passing  without  stopping 
to  make  the  customary  offerings.  Uut  there  is  no  contri* 
▼ance  hci*e,  no  8U|)erior  wisdom,  to  deceive  and  extort  from 
tlie  superstitious  the  pittance  they  may  have  laboriously 
earned.  It  is  Uie  place  of  the  Indians'  own  selection,  and 
sanctified  by  their  own  belief  in  the  power  and  justice  of 
tlie  deity  who,  ih  their  opinion,  resides  there.  Nor  do  the/ 
impoverish  themselves  by  laying  down  costly  presents;  no* 
thing  more  is  required  but  a  little  tobacco,  for  they  believe 
their  manito  loves  to  smoke — knives,  and  pipes,  and  bits  of 
old  iron,  &c.  and  these  procure,  they  think,  the  approbation 
of  their  god,  and  insure  the  exercise  of  his  power  for  their 
safety  and  welfare. 

The  only  sentiment  that  arises  out  of  this  innocent  and 
harmless  offering,  is  that  of  pity,  for  Uie  ignorance  of  those 
who  know  no  better,  and  a  regret  tliat  so  much  faithfulness 
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an<l  ttovotiont  shotild  Ik>  misapplicil  for  the  want  of  better 
li)(hi  to  ilirect  it  to  Uie  only  true  source  of  ail  human  de- 
pendence, 

S^ember  Sif. 

Rmhnrkcd  at  five  o'clock,  though  amidst  sonic  uncertain- 
ty  ns  to  the  stiite  of  the  weather,  or  the  composure  of  the 
bay.      It   looked   billowy  yet — ^but  the    wind   had  fallen. 
Wc  rcMdvcd  to  put  out,  and  did  so.     When  about  midway 
of  the  bay  there  was  a  perfect  calm;  the  waves,  however, 
yel  uiidulatit)|[;,  but  showins;  a  smooth  and  i^lasisy  surface. 
A  v;reat  many  seagulls  (lew  aiitl  clamoured  about  us,  fearless 
and  joyful;  nuw  s;iiiin^  aloH,  and  then  fluttering  over  the 
surface,  eyeing  some  olijecl  Indow,  then  darting  down  on 
llioir  ^*i}uiok-glancit>g  wiiij^,*'  touching  the  water  with  their 
bin>,  and  then  circling  away  again.     These  birds  approached 
us  M>  near  as  to  show  their  eyes  very  distinctly.     We  had 
atcarcely  crosMMi  and  gitt  under  the  land,  when  a  clotid  from 
the  8ouili-we>t  rose  over  us,  and  the  wind  came  out  of  it, 
fitful  and  threatening.     It,  however,  soon  discharged  itself, 
without  doing  us  any  damage,  except  wetting  every  soul, 
ilie  (lovernor  and  myself  excepted,  to  the  skin.    Wees* 
ca|icd  by  stretching  ourselves  out  on  the  bottom  of  tlic  canoe 
and  drawing  an  oil  cloth  over  us.     It  was  not  possible  to 
make  land,  there  being  no  beach,  so  we  had  to  continue  on, 
but  cheea*d  by  the  songs  of  these  never  tiring  voyageurs, 
who  made  merry  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  elements,  and  that 
conilorted  and  reconciled  us  to  their  being  thus  drenched. 
At  a  little  pst  nine  we  landed,  took  shelter  under  our  tent, 
and  soon  al\er  breakfasted.     The  o|>ening  in  the  west  flat* 
teretl   us  with  a   spee<ly  embarkation;   but  another  cloud 
arose,  and   led  us  in  doubt,  whether  we.  should  not  have  to 
spcn<t  another  day  as  we  S|ient  yesterday — ^shorc*bound  and 
restless. 

After  an  hour's  delay  we  determined  to  procce<l,  and  did 
so,  and  continued  on  our  course,  without  stopping  or  eating, 
fro>N  ;iboui  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.  till  hulf  past  seven,  p.  m. 
against  a  bead  wind  and  high  swell,  when  we  encamped  al 
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the  mouth  of  Im  Kwiere  au  Snhtf^  aiul  which  it  tt  ktil 
forty  miles  from  the  north  capo  of  Thiiiidor  liay. 

Our  supper  to-ni;;ht  consists  of  a  kind  of  pancakct  of  flour 
fried  in  fat  pork;  potatoes;  some  bread,  baked  at  Maekinae 
five  days  aj^o;  and  some  tea.     In  the  absence  of  forks  we 
use  forked  sticks.     Hut  all  sorts  of  chants  from  a  home 
diet,  and  home  comforts,  we  have  Ixicome  Used  and  rccon- 
eiled  to— «ven  to  sleeping  in  a  wet  tent,  u|Min  hard  icround, 
and  in   wet  rloathcs!     These   exposures  and  deprivations 
would  ^o  hard  with  us  at  home;  but  they  are  matters  of 
course  here,  and,  therefoi^e,  we  y^^t  along  with  them  very 
well.     Thei*e  is  but  one  thing  that  surely  annoys  me,  and 
that  is  l>eing  bit  almost  out  of  my  (latience  by  the  mosqui* 
toes. 

We  loft  our  companions  in  the  other  canoo,  Mr.  Conner, 
Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Sponccr,  out  of  sight,  lior  havo  they 
come  up  with  us— imr  will  they  to-night.'  They  are  doubt- 
less enoHn)|>cd  a  few  miles  in  our  rear,  and  will  be  along  in 
tlic  morning. 

We  were  prepared  for  embarking  at  five  o'clock  thb 

morning,  after  a  disagi*eeable  and  sleepless  night,  made  so 

by  the  myriads  of  mosquitoes  that  infest  the  shore  of  this 

river,  near  which,  and   in  an  immense  cranberry  swamp 

that  is  some  few  hundred  yartls  back  of  it,  they  are  gene- 

rated.     We  concluded,  however,  to  send  up  tlie  river  to  an 

Indian  settlement  for  some  white-fish.     We  were  mean* 

while  dvertiken  by  our  company,  who  having  continued  on 

until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  not  overtaking  us,  hnded, 

and  fortunately  for  them,  out  of  reach  of  these  mosquitoes. 

I  do  not  kiiow  when  I  have  s|KMit  a  ni^^ht  so  disiigreeably 

and  so  restlf'!«s.     A  thousand  times  I  asked  myself  what 

mosquitoes  were  made  for?     If   I  belicvetl  in  secondary 

production,  1  mean  creation  on  the  Darwinian  plan,  I  should 

refer  these  insects,  at  once,  to  this  order  of  generation.  .  I 

wish  I  could  forget  the  annoyance  1  have  suffered;  but  I 
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shall  never  think  of  La  Riviere  au  SahU  without  disagree* 
able  Mnaations. 

The  old  chiefi  Ne-o-ke-maw,  father  of  the  young  man  we 
Diet  with  at  Thunder  bay,  and  eleven  of  hia  band  came 
down,  all  in  one  canoe/  not  more  than  two  thirds  the  length 
of  oursy  and  of  the  number  were  a  squaw  and  a  child.  They 
came  for  prcffcnts,  but  we  had  grown  poor  oursclvcsi  and 
had  none  to  give.  We  made  out  to  muster  among  our  men 
a  little  whiskey,  the  most  grateful  present  that  could  be 
made  them,  cxccpti  according  to  their  notionsi  there  was  not 
enough  of  it 

The  old  man,  whose  ancestors  were  part  French,  has  a 
noble  face;   fine  black   penetrating  eyes,  a  full   forehead^ 
a  Roman  nose,  with  a  tliin,  scattering  beard,  (an  unusual 
thing  to  have  any)  which  was  not  less  than  an  inch  long, 
which,  however,  was  confined  to  his  upper  lip  and  chin. 
His  motions  were  quick,  and  he  bore  in  his  countenance  the 
marks  of  an  active  and  intelligent  mihd.     Ilis  person  is  fine, 
being  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  and  well  proportioned. 
While  sitting  on  the  river  shore,  waiting  the  return  of 
our  men,  our  attention  was  excited  to  an  interesting  incident 
by  one  of  the  Indians  pointing  to  it;  it  was  a  hawk  in  pur- 
suit  of  a  gull.     I  never  witnessed  a  more  determined  pur- 
suit on  the  one  hand,  or  dexterity  in  avoiding  it  on  the 
other.     The  hawk  would  ho\'er  over  the  gull,  poise  himself 
for   a   moment,  then  folil    his  wings,  and   make  a  sudden 
pitch,  which  was  avoided  only  by  the  gulPs  dropping  again 
into  the  water;  when  tlie  hawk   would  circle  round,  and 
round  it,  and  every  now  and  then  make  a  pitch,  which  was 
avoided  by  the  gull's  flutteriitg  over  a  swell,  and  placing  it 
bctwc*en  itself  and   its  pursuer.  .  The  hawk,    in  rising  to 
avoid  the  swell*  would  miss  his  aim  by  passing  over  tiie 
object  of  it     Uoth  seemed  aware  of  the  relation  in  which 
tbty    stood  to   the  two  elements,  the  air  and  the   water. 
TlioDgh  an  inhabitant  of  liotli,  the  gull  ap|>eared  to  feel  that 
iU  Miurity  was  only  in  the  latter;  whilst  ihe  hawk  avoided 
It  as  the  evil  must  to  be  dreaded.     This  pursuit  continued 
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fer  half  an  hour;  nor  did  it  cease,  until  the  hawk  was  frights 
ened  by  the  noise  of  our  paddles  and  the  chaunting  of  our 
Yoyaf[;eurs«  The  gull  was  much  exhausted,  and  would 
doubtless  in  the  end,  but  for  us,  have  fallen  a  vietini  to  him 
voracious  enemy.  We  all  took  the  side  of  the  gull,  and  if 
there  had  been  a  gun  in  company,  the  feeble  and  affrighted 
bird  would  have  found  a  speedy  relief  from  its  terrors. 

Wc  had  not  proceeded  over  four  miles  before  the  wind 
from  tlie  south  met  us,  brinf^ing  with  it  a  troubled  and  bit* 
lowy  sea.     Lake  Huron  looked  threatening,  and  reminded 
me  of  some  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  sort  which  I  had  seen 
on  Lnkc  Superior.     We  were  compelled  to  land  on  Point 
CUT  Sahify  which,  is  the  north  cape  of  Snginaw  hay.    We 
can  neither  make  tlie  traverse  of  this  bay,  which  is,  from 
Point  avx  Sabll  to  Point  aux  Chene^  thirty  miles,  nor 
coast  round  it,  owing  to  the  raging  of  the  southerly  wind^ 
which  has  blown  the  lake  into  a  tumult,  and  rolls  its  enor* 
mous  waves  into  and  upon  the  shores  of  the  bay.     We  hare 
therefore  encamped,  and  here  we  ate  a  breakfast  of  white* 
fisli,  which  our  men  got  of  the  Indians  tliis  morning,  and 
this  it  is  expected  will  be  our  last  meal  of  this  delicious  Ash. 

Off  this  point  I  went  batlung.  The  waters  of  these  lakes 
are  the  softest  and  most  delightful  to  bathe  in  of  any  in 
which  I  have  ever  enjoyed  this  luxury.  There  is  a  sweet- 
ness even  in  their  transparency,  which  counterbalances  the 
extra  exertions  that  are  required  to  be  made  in  fresh,  on 
account  of  its  lacking  that  buoyancy  which  belongs  to  salt 
water.  I  love  the  purity  of  this  water,  and  to  float  upon  it; 
and  look  beneath  at  a  bottom  of  sand,  and  shells,  and  peb* 
bics,  and  see  them  as  distinctly  for  twenty  feet,  as  if  tliere 
were  no  medium  more  dense  than  air  between  them  and  roe. 
The  transparency  and  purity  of  the  water  of  these  lakes. can- 
not be  conceived  of  adequately  by  description — it  must  be 
seen  to  be  realized. 

On  coming  on  shore  I  found  my  shoes  and  boota  ao  cut 
and  worn  out  by  the  stones  on  the  beach,  over  so  mueh  of 
Which  I  had  travelled^  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
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Indian  moeasint.  I  have  as  yet  frot  no  further  in  the  drew 
of  these  natives;  but  know  not  how  an  ubiigation  to  remain 
another  mouth  or  two  in  their  country  )night  make  it  neces* 
aary  for  me  to  adopt  some  other  parts  of  it. 

Sfptemher  5fh. 
I  have  had  another  disagreeable  nifirht^  and  owitig  to  the 
aamc  cause — the  mosquitoes.     We  pitched  our  tent  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  and  about  half  wary  be- 
tween it  and  the  woods  of  pine,  and  some  oak,  in  our  rcar^ 
to  avoid  the  noise  of  the  surf,  which  was  beatinji;  with  great 
violence  on  the  shore.     Almut  the  time  of  rest  these  insects 
swarmed.    Hen  made  war  upon  such  as  had  got  into  the  tent^ 
when  I  retired,  and  the  light  was  blown  out    We  hoped  by 
this  means  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  were  mistaken.     I  called 
Ben,  who  was  asleep  at  my  feet,  and  utterly  insensible  to 
tlie  bite  of  these  tormentors,  and  told  him  to  roll  up  my 
pallet  and  spread  it  out  under  a  pine  bush  near  the  lake 
shore,  in  the  shade  of  which  I  had  l)een  writing  during  the 
day,  with  a  pencil,  however,  and  with  which  all  that  I  li:ive 
written,  has  been  written.     There  I  ventuix'il  to  repose  my- 
self, under  an  uncertain  sky,  in  which  here  and  there  a  few 
stars  only,  were  visible.     I  fell  asleep,  and  was  awakened 
by  rain  falling  on  me.     I  drew  my   blanket  over  me,  pre- 
ferring a  little  sprinkle  to  the  bite  of  the  mosquitoes.     At 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  the  wind  lulled,  but  breezed  up  sud- 
denly from  the  south-east,  and  drove  tlie  breakers  on  the 
shore  with  increased  fury.     A  little  additional  sprinkle  of' 
rain  fell,  but  I  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  till  day.     On  awak- 
ing, the  wind,  I  was  delighted  to  find,  was  from  the  north- 
west, but  the  waves  broke  yet  with  great  fury  on  the  sliore^ 
and  seemed  to  defy  us  in  loading  and  embarking.     Orders, 
however,  were,  given  to  embark.     The  Governor  doubting 
whether  the  men  would  go  freely  to  work,  as  it  required 
thai  they  should  sometimes  be  covered  by  the  swell,  and  al- 
ways to  be  broken  upon  at  each  returning  wave  from  their 
knees  to  their  necks,  handed  me  his  watch,  saying,  <'if  thero 
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18  any  signs  of  demurring,  I  shall  plunge  in  mjrself.'* 
this  necessity  was  avoided.  The  men  went  as  freely  to 
as  if  tlie  lake  had  been  calm. 

I  must  attempt  a  description  of  this  morning's  emborkai.* 
lion.  We  have  never  before  put  out  on  such  a  lofty  and 
threatening  sea. 

Two  men,  as  usuiil,  lifted  the  canoe  into  the  water,  taking 
care,  now,  to  carry  it  out  end  foremost  On  letting  it  down 
on  the  waves,  each  left  his  place  at  the  bow,  walking  round 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  canoe,  holding  on  by  the  rim,  when 
getting  nearly  op|>ositc  each  other,  they  grasped  the  rim 
firmly,  and  aided  by  a  third  voyagcur,  who  took  hold  of  the 
stern,  kept  its  head  to  the  breakers.  Thus  ready  for  reeeir* 
ing  the  load,  another  got  in  the  canoe  to  receive  the  baggage^ 
&.C.,  whilst  the  rest  waded  out  with  it,  holding  Uie  parct^ls 
well  up  over  their  heads  to  keep  them  from  being  reached 
by  tlie  waves.  Those  men  who  held  the  sides  of  the  canoe^ 
although  not  in  more  than  knee  deep  water,  were  obliged, 
to  save  themselves  from  lieing  covered  with  the  waves,  and 
to  maintain  their  hold  of  the  canoe  as  she  mounted  over 
tliem,  to  rise  with  it  by  springing  up,  as  the  swell  would 
strike  them,  and  lighting  down  again  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea  when  it  had  passed,  and  yet  they  were  frequently  wet 
up  to  their  necks. 

In  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  the  canoe  was  lifted  from 
the  beach,  the  loading  was  all  in.  The  next  difliculty  to  be 
overcome. was  to  save  the  canoe  from  being  thrown  on  the 
beach  at  the  moment  the  men,  who  were  holding  her,  should 
let  go  to  take  their  places  within.  I  was  anxious  to  see  how 
these  half-water  animals  would  manage  this  part  of  their 
charge.  There  are  ten  voyagcurs,  as  I  have  mentioned— 
these  all  leaped  in  from  the  sides  they  respectively  occupied, 
and  grasped  their  paddles,  holding  them  in  the  attitude  to 
give  the  stroke.  The  word  was  given  by  the  man  who  was 
holding  on  at  the  stern,  and  who  was  the  steersman,  to  the  two 
men  at  the  sides,  when  they  sprang  in  and  seized  their  pad- 
dles, and  almost  in  the  ^me  moment  Uie  word  was  given  to 
^2 
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^Mtrike^*^  when,  as  the  paddles  of  these  nine  men  strnek  the 
water,  the  steersman  f^ve  the  canoe  a  push  directly  out,  and 
sprang  in  with  the  agility  of  a  wire  dancer,  and  standing 
erect,  gave  direction  to  his  charge  amidst  these  towering 
breakers,  with  the  same  ease  and  security  as  if  the  waves 
had  been  composed,  and  at  rest     The  moment  the  canoe 
felt  the  force  of  the  paddles,  and  moved  forward,  tlicy  struck 
up  one  of  their  chaunts,  and  were  soon  beyond  the  breakers, 
ami  on  a  less  boisterous  sea.     The  Governor  and  myself 
walked  down  the  point  about  a  mile,  and  where  the  water 
was  still,  and  embarked  there.     The  direction  and  force  of 
the  wind  obliged  us  to  coast  this  ca|>e  imtil  we  arrived  nearly 
opposite  the  islands  called  by  the  Indians  Sha^we-na^s^ungf 
or  Southern  islands,  when  we  made  for  the  northern,  and 
largest  of  a  group  of  three.     These  islands  lie  in  the  mouth 
of  Saginaw  bay,  and  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  traverse. 
Wind  fresh,  and  swells  high.     We  made  the  Island  in  two 
hours,  and  at  two  o'clock,  and  landed  on  the  western  end, 
where  we  took  some  refreshment,  and  waited  in  hopes  that 
the  weather  would  clear  off  and  enable  us  to  make  the  other 
half  of  the  traverse  from  the  island  to  the  main,  or  south 
side  of  Saginaw  bay.     The  weather  becoming  more  unset- 
tled and  fogg}',  and  after  the  Governor  and  myself  had  walk- 
ed over  part  of  the  island,  we  concluded  to  embark,  and  go 
round  the  west  point  of  it  and  sec  how  the  bay  looked  be- 
yond— the  wind  now  blew  from  the  north.    It  was  concluded 
to  be  unsafe  to  make  the  traverse,  when  we  landed  on  the 
south  si<le  of  the  island  on  a  curved  and  pretty  shore,  where 
we  were  sheltered  from  the  weather,  and  encamped. 

In  our  ramble  over  parts  of  tlie  island,  the  Governor  went 
towards  its  northern  extremity,  and  I  to  the  north-west  He 
brought  back  a  s|)ecimen  of  chalcedony,  I  discovered  no- 
thing, except  that  the  island  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  one 
mile  long,  and  throe  quarters  of  a  mil^  wide,  thinly  Wooded 
with  aspen,  maple,  pine,  and  oak,  all  well  grown,  particu- 
larly tlic  maple  and  aspen,  and  abounding  in  pigeons*  robins, 
blue  birds,  the  red-head  woodpecker,  and  cedar  larks. 
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The  wind  fell  at  five  o'clock^  but  too  Ute  to  attenpl  the 
traverse. 

SqiffiRfter  ttk 
Morning  cloudy,  and  stormy  —wind  north-east  Not  pot* 
sihie  to  venture  out.  This  succession  of  unfavourable  wea- 
ther, baffling  us  at  every  point  of  our  hopes,  and  clouding 
over  our  best  prospect^  is  disheartening.  The  distanee 
seen^s  to  be  lengthening,  and  the  canoe  to  go  slower  every 
day;  and  liomc,  that  should  be  nearer,  seems  further  off,  and 
to  be  receding!  Great  allowances,  I  find,  must  be  made  for 
the  elements  up  this  way.  They  are  not  only  unwieldy,  but 
having  had  noWly  to  please  but  themselves,  they  appear  not 
to  consult  any  onc*s  convenience,  hot  only  their  own  way* 
wardness.  They  are  not  even  tamed,  but  are  as  irregular 
and  wild  as  the  natives,  or  the  beasts  of  the  forests.  We 
choose  not,  when  we  can  help  it,  to  come  in  contact  with 
them — for  it  is  very  certain  they  would  shew  us  no  mercy. 
Just  now,  too,  tliey  appear  to  be  gathering  their  forccis  for 
the  coming  winter,  when  they  will  marshal  themselves  in 
terrible  array  over  all  this  region,  and  toss  the  frost  and  the 
snow  in  billows  over  these  waters,  whi(^h  will  themaclves 
have  become  ice-bound,  and  howl  and  moan  in  the  moun- 
tains and  forests,  and  every  now  and  Uien  involve  in  their 
destructive  influences  the  lives  of  some  of  the  unhappy  na* 
lives  who  appear  to  have  none  to  pity  them! — Already  the 
leaves  arc  turning  yellow;  and  every  now  and  then,  as  I  am 
seated  on  this  beach,  do  I  see  them  flying  off  from  the  stems 
where  they  have  lived  and  quivered  out  iheir  brief  summer, 
and  eddying  before  the  wind^  and  finally  lodging  in  tlie  grass, 
or  passing  ofl*  upon  the  waters.  The  birds,  too,  are  chirp- 
ing and  flying  in  all  directions  in  flocks — the  pigeons  to  the 
south,  and  the  robins  from  place  to  place,  seeking  the  most 
genial  retreats  against  the  coming  winter.  Winter!^ — what 
a  shivering  import  att<^nds  this  ominous  name  wliere  I  have 
been.  The  moment  it  is  spoken,  storms,  ice,  snow,  furs, 
fires,  snow  shoes,  and  dog  trains,  dance  before  the  eyes  of 
those  north-westers,  in  every  variety  of  anxiety,  of  seclu* 
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•ioQy  tnd  of  fuflTering^  Here  upon  this  island^  it  is  tnie,  I 
am  comparatively  south,  and  can  imagine  how  I  might  spend 
a  winter  here,  but  the  annunciation  of  the  obligation  to  do 
so,  would,  I  confess,  terrify  me.  No— no,  give  me  my  na- 
tive  latitude,  the  most  agreeable  of  all  the  lines  that 
mark  the  mnp  of  our  globe,  where  summer,  though  occa- 
sionally hot,  can  l)e  put  up  with,  and  winter  seldom  comes 
to  pinch  or  distress  us— or,  if  he  comes,  it  is  only  for  a  few 
days,  as  if  to  retain  his  right  of  empire;  and  where  spring, 
although  now  and  then  stung  with  an  occasional  blast  from 
winter,  is  nevertheless  spring,  and  where  the  autumn  is  fine 
and  mellow.  I  wish  to  get  home.  These  elemenbi,  I  hope, 
may  soon  relax,  and  comjiensatc,  in  the  future,  for  their  re- 
cent and  present  waywardness.  Biit  I  will  not  complain. 
Taken  altogether,  and  for  these  lakes,  the  weather  has  been 
unusually  fine.  Having  enjoyed  much  of  the  good,  I  will 
be  reconciled  to  take  part  of  what  may  not  be  considered  as 
being  so.  The  sun  was  never  meant  to  shine  always,  nor 
the  elements  to  be  calm;  nor  tlie  winds  to  blow  always  one 
way,  except  the  trade  winds. — Every  tiling  operates  under 
the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom,  influenced  by  infinite  good- 
ness. 

The  stormy  weather  passed  away  with  the  clouds  in  which 
it  was  brewed,  and  from  which  it  was  poured  forth,  and  about 
two  o'clock;  but  the  wind  blew  too  strong  to  justify  us  in 
putting  out. 

After  breakfast  I  took  a  ramble,  alone,  over  this  island. 
My  first  direction  was  to  its  north-eastern  extremity — my 
object  Was  to  search  for  mineral  specimens.  The  shore  upon 
which  the  surf  beat  violently,  is  formed  of  horizontal  lime- 
atone  rock,  in  layers,  not  much  elevated,  and  numerous  speci- 
mens of  chalcedony  line  it.  Some  of  these  I  gathered,  but 
at  the  expense  of  getting  wet  by  the  breakers  striking  me, 
sometimes  as  high. as  my  knees,  before  I  could  get  out  of 
their  reach.  I  found  also  some  coarse  jasper,  and  cornelian, 
not  much  finer,  and  granite,  out  of  plac<^. 
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On  arriTing  at  the  north  point  of  the  iriand,  and  going 
upon  it|  I  coiild  hardly  persuade  myself  that  the  trees,  which 
on  lookini^  back  upon  it,  were  not  apple  trees;  and  thai  mm 
orchard  of  them  had  not  lieen  planted  there.  The  tree% 
however,  are  oaks;  low,  round  at  top,  with  nearly  horizofital 
branches  growing  out  from  their  bodies,  and  which  are  not 
over  an  avernfrc  hcif^ht,  from  the  ground,  of  five  feet  They 
are  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet  apart,  «iid  occupy  this 
end  of  the  island  as  far  as  the  eye  can  sec.  On  examining 
these  trees,  they  ap|)car  to  have  been  buried  by  the  throwing 
up  of  the  sand,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  their 
bodies,  leaving  unburicd  only  their  tops,  and  so  much  of 
their  bodies  as  I  have  stated. 

Crossing  from  the  north-western  to  the  south-eastern  side 
of  the  island,  diagonally,  I  found  the  surface  to  be  undulate 
ing;'somc  of  it  low,  and  rich,  and  thick  set  with  the  largest 
sugar  maple  trees  I  have  ever  seen.  One  hundred  of  these, 
at  least,  are  in  one  cluster;  and  they  are  so  close,  and  rise  to 
such  a  height,  as  in  a  great  degree  to  shut  out  the  light  of 
the  day. 

The  highest  parts  of  the  island  do  not  exceed  the  level  of 
the  water,  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  The  shoret 
are  low  all  round,  and  rise  gradually  out  of  tlie  water.  In 
addition  to  the  s|)ecics  of  trees  which  I  have  enumerated,  b 
the  arbor  vitse^  which  is  indigenous  to  these  regions. 

I  have  taken  up  a  root  of  one  of  the  grape  vines  that  grow 
here,  intending  to  present  it  to  Major  Adium,  in  the  hope 
that,  as  it  has  had  the  hardihood  to  grow  in  such  a  elinnate, 
it  m^y  flourish  with  him;  and  tliat  the  little  half-puq>le 
grape  tliat  it  bears  here,  may  swell  out  under  better  dressing 
and  a  more  genial  sky,  into  all  the  fulness  and  lusciousnesi 
of  his  best  species.  I  wish  this  worthy  gentleman  suceess 
in  the  persevering  example  he  has  set,  upon  the  heights  of 
Georgetown,  in  wine  making.  I  hope  he  may  live  long; 
and  long  before  he  dies,  see  his  example  followed  by  thou* 
sands,  and  until  American  wine  may  lie  every  where  found 
in  the  place  of  irtiported. 
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In  adilition  to  tho  birds  I  have  mentionedi  I  have  seen  Co* 
day 9  the  woocUrobini  whose  liquid  and  sweet  notes  I  have  so 
often  sat  under  the  shade  of  a  trcOf  at  Weston,  and  listened 
toy  until  the  day  was  past,  and  the  evening  admonished  both 
it  and  me  to  retire.  The  yellow  hammer  is  here  also,  and 
the  sparrow. 

It  19  agreeable  to  see  the  sparrows  picking  the  crumbs  at 
our  tent  door,  and  to  hear  the  robin  and  blue  bird,  the  noisy 
jay,  and  even  the  shrill-noted  wood-pecker.  They  are  the 
notes  with  which  I  am  familiar — and  give  rise  to  associations 
which  go  back  to  ^'childhood  and  home;*'  and  which  the 
mind  carries  along  with  it  as  the  flower  does  its  perfume,  to 
be  shaken  out  by  every  motion  of  the  breeze,  to  refresh  and 
regale  the  air  u|M)n  which  it  floats.  One  note  alone  sounds 
mournful;  and  that  is  the  note  of  the  blue  bird! 

There  is  nothing,  after  all,  so  Siberian  in  this  island.    With 
the  friends  1  love  bust,  I  know  not«  after  all,  whether  I  could 
not  live  happily  even  here:  and  if  the  winter's  fury  be  not 
too  great,  in  sonte  tolerable  comfort     It  is  in  the  way,  too, 
of  tidings  now  and  then  from  the  world  which  I  have  left  so 
long.     But  Lake  Superior! — No  wonder  the  wretched  na- 
tives die  of  starvation  there.     What  will  our  government  do 
for  these  poor  wretches?     A  thousand  times  I  have  asked 
myself  this  question.     What  can  it  do?  is  the  next  that  pre* 
sents  itself.     I  know  no  way,  should  our  attempt  to  provide 
locations  for  their  better  instructed  and  educated  half  breeds 
(ail  of  aflbrding  the  relief  that  we  hope  from  it;  but  for  the 
government  to  assist  them  in  a  more  direct  way,  or  adopt 
some  policy,  of  some  kind,  that  shall,  at  least,  save  them  from 
perishing  of  want,  and  our  government  from  the  disgrace  of 
permitting  it     Wc  may  tilk  of  our  obligations  to  these  peo- 
pic  as  we  please;  and  bccauso  their  languid  and  worn  out 
franics  do  not  lie  stnrtchcd  out  la^fore  our  eyes,  and  their 
emaciated  and  starved  lK>dies  plead  to  our  very  senses,  we 
may  dismiss  the  story  of  their  suflerings  from  our  memory: 
but  still  there  will  remain  the  same  obligation  to  relieve  and 
bless;  and  the  samoK'gister  in  Heaven  in  which  to  note  our 
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negleet  to  do  so.  Thore  will,  I  fcart  bo  a  fearful  roeluMiiag 
to  mako  on  the  acore  of  the  apathy  with  whieh  the  eoRnditioo 
of  our  Indiana  is  viewed. 

Let  me  not  be  mistaken.  I  know  my  government  is  kind, 
and  the  people  generous,  as  well  as  just  But  what  of  ihij^ 
if  none  come  forward,  and  bring  this  great  Mibject,  in  nrhiefa 
the  very  honour  of  the  nation  is  concerned,  before  those  to 
whom  tlie  people  have  delegated  the  power  to  provide  the 
remedy?  Year  after  year  passes  away,  and  no  hand  is  reach- 
ed out  to  save;  no  voice  is  lifted  up  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion, to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  a  sense  of  this  serious 
subject;  and  meanwhile,  all  the  miseries  that  can  be  conceiv- 
ed of,  are  endured  by  a  set  of  human  beings^  whoiic  obe- 
dience we  demand ;  and  whose  trcspjtsses  ti|Min  our  laws  we 
punish!  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  doubt  but  that  this  sub- 
ject will  engroHs  the  serious  considoration  of  the  Congress 
and  |)eople  of  the  country;  nor  that  the  needed  relief,  which^ 
though  long  coming,  will,  at  lasi^  l>e  afforded. 

The  wind  has  got  round,  and  precisely  in  the  eye  of  our 
traverse!  About  two  hours  ago  we  sent  our  canoe  out  to 
look  into  the  roughness  of  the  waters,  and  to  see  how  it 
could  live  in  their  present  state  of  commotion.  The  report  is^ 
the  swells  are  too  high  to  attempt  a  traverse.  And  here  I 
suppose  we  shall  be  for  another  night 

September  7tlL 
Embarked  at  half  past  five  o'clock.  The  wind  having 
shifted  to  the  south-west,  and  fallen  a  little;  but  still  the 
great  0|>ening  before  us  was  rough,  and  uncertainty  brooded 
over  the  waters.  We  made  the  traverse  in  two  hours— 4he 
point  on  the  main  where  we  landed  being  about  eiglit  miles 
from  t^ie  island. 

This  was  a  morning  of  uncommon  beauty.  The  whole  ox* 
panse  of  the  heavens  was  cerulean,  and  uns|mtteil  by  a  single 
cloud,  except  along  the  eastern  horizon,  where  a  boily  of 
dark  clouds  rested,  with  iriTgular  terminations,  in  which  tlio 
light  of  the  morning  was  first  minghHl,  and  then  the  sun*s 
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rays  following,  fplded  them  with  orange  and  gold,  and  laatljr 
with  his  brighter  glories— -whilst  away  off  in  the  sky  and 
spreading  out  into  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  the  solar  rays 
yet  conveyed  their  softer  influences,  and  coloured  the  whole 
with  a  beautiful  mixture  of  purple,  and  green,  and  orange. 
But  all  these  were  soon  lost  in  the  brighter  light  brought  up 
by  the  sun,  and  which  all  at  once  was  shed  over  the  lake  and 
sky,  from  his  own  face  as  it  looked  out  upon  the  world  from 
the  edges  of  those.clouds.  All  this,  the  retired  clouds,  the 
purity  of  the  light,  the  change  in  the  wind,  is  the  sign,  we 
hope,  of  brighter  days  to  come. 

On  reaching  the  land,  we  breakfasted,  and  then  continued 
our  voyage,  both  canoes  having  their  sails  set,  and  flying  be* 
fore  a  fair^  free  wind,  and  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  the  hour, 
to  Point  au  Chanel  and  witli  but  little  variation  of  our 
course,  and  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  to  Point  au  Barque f 
when  our  course  chans;ing  a  few  points,  we  exchanged  our 
little  square  of  canvass  for  the  paddles.  At  half  past  three 
o'clock,  having  come  forty  miles,  we  landed  for  refreshment 

From  the  island  to  our  place  of  refreshment,  I  saw  nothing 
to  remark  upon;  except  Uie  cavities  in  the  rocks,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  limestone,  at  Point  au  Barque;  and  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water  along  the  coast,  and  the  great  extent  to 
which  these  shoals  make  out  into  the  lake.  The  caverns  in 
the  rocks  are  worn  by  the  waters,  and  the  peculiar  forms 
which  the  rocks  assume  are  occasioned  by  the  separation  of 
the  softer  from  the  harder  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. Most  of  those  are  urn-like,  the  stem  of  the  urn  be- 
ing on  a  line  with  the  waters,  and  cx|K)scd  to  their  action.— 
Above  this  line,  the  rocks  enlarge,  and  gradually,  and  just  as 
the  force  of  the  water  is  diminished. 

Point  au  Barque^  once,  doubtless,  extended  far  out  in 
the  lake;  and  the  shallow  water  is  owing  to  its  abrasion,  and 
the  deposite  of  what  once  formed  its  materials. 

We  continued  our  course  until  nine  o'clock,  when  we  em- 
barked for  refreshment  and  rest,  having  como  sixty  miles, 
and  stopped  twice,  to  breakfast  and  dine. 
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Firidojff  Sefitmhif  8Cft. 

Embtrked  at  three  o'eloek  in  the  morning.  Debtrked  tat 
bretkCiat  at  eight,  having  eome,  I  should  judge,  about  twenty 
miles.  Wind  south-west,  and  light.  At  sun-rise,  and  wbea 
within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  the  shore,  we  eaw  mm  elk 
standing  with  his  fore-feet  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
branching  antlers  striking  wide  out  from  his  head, 
out  upon  its  waters,  and  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  He  mani* 
fcsted  no  fear;  and  although  our  men  struck  the  canoe  with 
their  paddles,  and  tried  otherwise  to  alarm  it,  it  maintained 
its  |M>sition  unmoved.  We  tlien  turned  our  canoe  lu  ap- 
proach the  shore,  to  get  a  nearer  and  better  view  of  the  only 
animal  of  the  same  kind  1  had  seen,  except  the  deer  at 
Prtsqti^iie  bay^  on  my  way  up,  when  he  turned  slowly  and 
gracefully  round,  presenting  his  side  to  us,  and  there  stood. 
Some  bushes  intercepting  our  view,  we  continued  on  our 
course. 

The  woods  of  this  region  abound,  I  am  told,  with  this  ani- 
mal. On  tlie  beach,  where  we  breakfasted,  I  saw  the  traek 
of  a  wolf.  Judging  from  the  spread  of  his  foot,  he  must  be 
very  large.  A  dog's  track  and  a  wolfs^  resemble  each  other, 
except  that  a  dog  leaves  the  impression  of  his  nails,  which  a 
wolf  does  not 

In  coming  ont  this  morning,  and  before  it  was  light  enough 
to  see,  our  canoe  struck  a  rock,  and  a  leak  was  produced  by 
it.  We  kept  her  bailed  until  day-light;  then  went  ashore, 
unloaded,  took  her  out  of  the  water,  mended  the  breach,  ro« 
placed  her,  re-loaded,  cooked  Our  breakfast,  (made  tea,  and 
broiled  a  piece  of  meat,)  shaved,  washed,  eat,  re-embarked, 
and  all  in  ffiy-^evth  minutes!  Some  estimate  may  be  form- 
ed from  this,  of  the  celerity  of  the  movements  of  these  voy* 
ageurs.  I  can  liken  them  to  nothing  but  their  own  |ionies. 
They  are  short,  thick  set,  and  active,  and  never  tire.  A 
Canadian,  if  liorn  to  be  a  labourer,  deems  himself  to  be  very 
unfortunate  if  he  should  chance  to  grow  over  Ave  feet  five,  or 
six  inches; — and  if  he  shall  reach  five  feet  ten  or  eleven,  it 
forever  excludes  him  from  the  privilege  of  becoming  voya* 
53 
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geur.  There  is  qo  room  for  the  le^;!  of  sueh  people,  in  theie 
canoeii.  But  if  he  shall  stop  f^wing  at  about  five  feet  four 
inches,  and  be  gifted  with  a  i^ood  voice,  and  lungs  that  never 
tire,  he  is  considered  as  having  been  bom  under  a  most  fa- 
-vourable  star. 

Passing  out  of  Lake  Huron,  and  into  the  river  St  Clair, 
^pre  arrived  at  the  light-house,  near  Fort  Gratiot,  at  a  quarter 
past  seven  o'clock,  p.  m.  ;  having  come,  since  three  o'clock 
this  morning,  against  a  strong  head  wind,  sixty  miles. 

When  about  twelve  miles  from  the  light-house,  we  saw 
the  first  evidences  of  our  approach  upon  the  borders  of  civi- 
lized  life,  since  we  left  Mackinac.     The  first  evidence  I  saw 
ivas  a  log  of  wood  which  had  been  cut  with  a  saw,  a  process 
to  which  a  log  has  never  yet  been  subject  in  those  regions, 
in  tlie  hands  of  an  Indian.    The  next  was  a  hut  built  of  logs; 
it  is  true  it  was  not  occupied,  but  it  had  been  built  by  white 
people.     An  Indian's  house  must  be  of  such  materials  as  he 
can  take  with  him — hence  he  resiorts  to  mats  and  bark,  to 
cover  in  his  frame  of  poles.     These  he  can  take  off  and  roll 
up,  and  bear  away  with  him  at  a  moment's  \%'arning.     The 
next,  and  all  within  three  miles,  was  another  log  house, 
which   poured  out  its  population,  big  and  little,  from  the 
mother  to  the  infant  in  the  arms  of  a  younger  sister,  all  in  a 
row,  listening  to  the  chaunting  of  our  voyageurs,  and  gazing 
at  our  ornamented  canoe,  and  at  the  fldg,  which  the  breeze 
blew  out,  and  made  crack.     Near  this  were  preparations  for 
building  a  mill,  and  a  raft,  several  white  men,  three  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  large  f|uantitics  of  bark  piled  up  along  the  lake 
shore,  doublli*HS  ^^for  Detroit  and  a  market" 

All  this  may  be  thought  unworthy  of  being  noted*-and 
so,  indeed,  it  is;  except  to  justify  the  remark,  tliat  no  one 
can  form  any  conception,  after  having  been  long  shut  out 
from  every  object,  to  remind  one  of  civilized  life,  of  the 
animation,  and  even  tumult,  of  the  feelings  which  a  sight  of 
these  first  and  rude  vestiges  of  civilization,  occasions.  I 
felt  the  impression  made  by  them,  deeply  and  joyfully.— I 
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looked  upon  them  as,  tt  least,  the  frame  work  of  the  pie- 
ture  which  my  eyes  long  to  see. 

I  knew  there  was  a  light-house  near  Port  Gratiot^ 
learned  it  had  been  erected  chiefly  for  the  guidance  of 
sels  coming  down  Lake  Huron;  and  that  they  might  enter 
the  river  St  Clair,  and  shape  tlieir  course  into  the  raptds  in 
safety.  My  surprize  was  great  on  nearing  that  point  which 
terminates  the  lake,  and  within  a  mile  of  the  light,  as  I  af- 
terwards learned,  to  find  that  there  was  no  light  I  inferred, 
as  the  moon  shone,  that  the  light  from  it  might  have  been 
deemed  suflicicnt.  I  was«  however,  undeceived,  when  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  it,  by  seeing  the  light  bright  and  burning. 
The  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is,  that  the  light-house  is  out 
of  place;  and  this  is  the  less  excusable,  as  the  point  of  land 
which  forms  the  entrance  into  the  river  projects  well  ou^ 
and  from  it  the  beacon  could  be  seen  far  up  the  lake,  guiding 
the  mariner  on  both  the  northern  and  southern  shores.  It 
appears,  from  what  I  can  learn,  that  the  builder  put  up  this 
light  for  his  oivn  accommodation,  and  not  that  Of  the  public 
His  accounts,  I  also  learn,  were  not  allowed  by  the  agent  io 
this  quarter,  in  whom  the  right  of  judging  had  been  vested, 
and  for  the  very  reason  that  the  light^house  had  been  erected 
on  precisely  that  spot  of  ground  of  all  others  the  least  suited 
to  it  But  he  was,  nevertheless,  paid — how,  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  he  departed  from  the  orders 
of  this  agent  as  to  the  spot  on  which  it  was  directed  to  be 
built,  and  placed  it  where  it  is  wholly  out  of  the  way,  and 
unsuited  to  the  ends  contemplated  in  its  erection.  It  would 
answer  almost  the  same  purpose  were  it  built  on  Hog  island, 
at  Detroit,  as  to  any  advantages  which  it  is  to  the  navigaton 
of  the  St  Clair,  and  of  Lake  Huron;  and  thete  would  have 
been  the  same  propriety  in  paying  for  it  in  the  one  case,  as 
in  the  other. 

It  is  said  that  the  English,  in  the  late  war,  authorised  Sir 
James  Yeo  to  cause  the  necessary  apparatus  to  be  construct- 
ed for  furnishing  his  fleet  with  fresh  water  on  Lake  Ontario; 
the  design  being,  by  a  chemical  process,  to  turn  the  satt 
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Mvaier  nf  that  take^  into/re$h!  This  certainly  evideneedr 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  lack  of  right  information  in  the  Brit* 
ish  goremment  as  to  the  saline  qnality  of  the  water  of  these 
lakes.  But  has  not  this  lack  of  right  information  its  full 
parallel  in  the  call  for  an  estimate  of  the  coat  of  digging  a 
well,  as  one  of  the  items  in  the  then  proposed  expenditure 
for  the  erection  of  the  light-house  at  Fort  Gratiot?  The 
object  was,  of  course,  to  get  Jresh  water  for  the  mason 
work! 

There  never  need  be  included  in  any  proposals  that  may 
be  made  hereafter  for  building  light*houses,  on  any  of  these 
lakes,  tliis  item  of  the  cost  of  dip;i^in^  a  wetl:  for  no  well, 
any  where,  can  be  found  to  produce  water  more  fresh,  or 
better  suited,  in  all  respects,  for  building,  or  more  delightful 
to  drink,  than  the  water  of  these  lakes,  and  which  runs  in 
millions  of  tons  every  minute  by  the  very  base  of  the  light- 
house at  Fort  Gratiot,  and  within  reach  of  any  man's  hand, 
and  at  the  very  spot  where  it  was  pro|)oscd  to  pay  the  cost 
of  digging  a  well  to  get  some;  and  so,  if  you  are  acquainted 
with,  the  officer  at  Washington  who  is  charged  with  this 
branch  of  the  government  business,  you  may  tell  him. 

There  \s  another  objection  to  this  liglit-housc.— It  is  too 
low,  unless  it  stood  on  elevated  ground.  This  is  the  fault, 
also,  with  that  at  Buflaloe,  and  a  second  appropriation  has 
been  made  by  Congress,  I  believe,  to  rebuild,  it  This  at 
Fort  Gratiot  will  have  to  be  not  only  rebuilt,  but  removed, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  done,  the  better. 

We  took  some  refreshment  at  Fort  Gratiot,  (a  fort  in  name 
only,)  and  at  half  past  ten  at  night,  trusted  ourselves  to  the 
current  with  only  one  man  to  steer,  the  rest  went  to  sleep. 
I  saw,  as  we  glided  noiselessly  along,  several  flambeaux  on 
both  sides  of  tlie  river,  and  heard  the  same  sounds  of  the 
spear,  and  the  occasional  motion  of  the  paddles  that  we  had 
remarked  on  our  way  up.  By  twelve  o'clock  all  these  lights 
were  extinguished,  and  the  silence  of  night  rested  undisturb- 
ed on  every  thing,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  After 
four  hours  sleep,  our  men  were  waked  up,  and  taking  to 
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their  paddles,  we  passed  out  of  the  river  into  Lake  St 
at  half  past  six  o'clock,  and  made  the  traverse  diieetlf 
through  it  Morning  cloudy,  with  some  rain.  Pron  Port 
Gratiot,  to  Detroit,  is  seventy-five  miles.  We  reached  the 
latter  place  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  a  heavy  rain,  which 
poured  upon  us  without  intermission,  for  fourteen  miles  of 
the  way. 

I  have  yet  a  thousand  miles  before  me  before  I  reach  home. 
I  shall  be  even  more  brief  in  my  sketches  than  I  have  been, 
except  where  I  may  diverge  from  the  route  on  which- 1  came. 

I  have  written  this  journal  so  far,  under  every  sort  of  cir- 
cumstance; on  the  beach — in  the  mountains — in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks — and  in  the  canoe;  and  yet,  however  unfavourable 
my  situation  has  been  to  the  nicer  attentions  to  the  compo» 
sition,  as  well  as  to  the  mechanical  parts  of  it,  the  most  of 
which  is  almost  illegible  to  myself,  I  have  been  not  so  badly 
off  as  was  Dolomicu,  who,  wc  are  told,  wrote  his  fragment 
on  ^^Minerai  Species^^  in  his  dungeon  in  Sicily,  on  the  mar^ 
gin  of  a  few  books  which  his  goalcr  had  left  him,  with  the 
black  of  his  lamp  smoke  mixed  with  water,  for  ink,  and  a 
bone,  sharpened  against  his  prison  walls,  for  a  pen.  ' 


Z^/roi7,  September  10,  1826. 
Mr  Dear  ••* 

With  this  you  will  receive  a  package,  which  eon- 
tains,  in  the  best  manner  I  have  been  able  to  prepare  it,  all 
slovenly  enough,  I  admit,  an  account  of  my  voyage  from 
Michillimackinac  to  this  place;  also,  some  letters  written  at 
that  island.  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  decypher  them. 
These  sketches  may,  possibly,  serve  to  amuse  an  other%vise 
dull  hour;  or,  if  not,  they  will  satisfy  you  that  I  have  been 
faithful  in,  at  least,  making  the  attempt  to  fulfil  my  promise. 
The  Governor  would  not  hear  of  my  going  to  the  public 
house — but  continued  on  until  we  landed  at  that  diagonal 
road  way  which  I  wrote  you  had  been  cut  out  of  the  bimk 
to  the  river  opposite  his  house— up  which,  being  in  mocca- 
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•ins,  aod  the  niii  having  made  it  muddy  aud  alipperyy  and 
being  wciglicd  down  with  my  great-coat,  which  waa  aatn* 
rated  with  it,  I  found  some  diificulty  in  climbing.  Part  of 
the  family  met  us  with  glad  countenances  on  tlie  hill.  Mrs. 
C,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  much  indisposed.  We  heard  at 
Fort  Gratiot  that  the  city,  and,  indeed,  all  this  country,  is 
very  sickly;  and  we  find,  out  of  the  population  of  this  place, 
about  one  hundred  sick — a  most  unusual  occurrence,  as  few 
places  are  blessed,  generally,  with  greater  health  than  this. 
The  cases  are  intermittent  fever,  and  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions, they  yield  to  medicine. 

This  is  a  beautiful  morning.  The  rain  has  refreshed  eve* 
ry  thing,  and  imparted  a  delightful  quality  to  the  air.  The 
bell  of  the  Huron  church  rings.  How  soft  and  delightful 
its  notes  come  over  the  expanse  of  water  which  intervenes! 

I  will  write  you  once  more  from  Detroit— I  hope  soon  to 
see  you,  and  all  who  are  dear  to  me. 

Heaven  bless  you — ever  yours. 


DefroiU  Septmbtr  15, 1826. 
My  Deab  *** 

I  wrote  you  on  the  tenth,  since  which  I  have  been 
delayed  by  the  want  of  our  records  to  make  up  our  returns 
to  government-^these  being  with  our  Secretary,  who  did 
not  arrive  until  the  — «->  instant;  and  then  I  had  to  wait  un* 
til  tOHlay  for  the  regular  steam-boat 

Detroit  is  in  mourning. — Col.  Hunt  is  dead!  I  have  seen 
few  men  in  my  life  who  possessed  nK>re  of  the  confidence 
and  aflcction  of  those  who  knew  him;  and  his  death  being 
so  unexpected,  the  shock  which  under  any  circumstances 
%vould  have  been  produced  by  it,  has  been  greatly  increased, 
and  the  feeling  of  regret  is  universal.  Every  countenance 
wcnrs  a  gloom;  and  almost  every  eye  is  moistened  with 
tears  of  sorrow.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  him  as  I  passed  up.  It  was  he  who  accom- 
panied mc  to  the  fori,  and  explained  the  nature  and  circum- 
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iUiieet  ittending  ita  capture;  and  to  ha?e  viaited  him  wImh 
aiek.  I  aaw  him  but  the  day  before  yeaterday  aitttng  up  ia 
bia  bed,  cheerful^  and  with  no  more  of  the  aigna  of  dying 
about  him»  than  if  he  had  never  been  aick.  Indeed,  he  was 
not  auppoaed  to  be  in  any  danger  until  a  few  houra  before 
he  died,  which  waa  thia  morning,  at  about  aix  o'clock*  I 
aaw  him  well,  partook  of  hia  kindneaa  andlioapitality;  ▼isitp 
ed  him  when  aick,  and  have,  tOHlay,  aeen  him  a  corpse! 

Thia  death  has  Succeeded  another,  which  also  had  excited 

a  deep  interest     Mrs.  II had  died  but  a  few  daya  be* 

fore,  and  whilst  her  husband  was  absent  on  a  tour  up  the 
lakea  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  left  her  well — but  is 
now  bereft  of  her,  and  is  Icfl  to  mourn  over  so  great  a  loss— 
and  mingle  his  tears  with  those  of  five  or  six  motherless 
children!  Every  liody  speaks  in  praise  of  the  fine  qualities 
of  this  excellent  lady,  and  mourns  her  loss.  She  waa  sister  of 
the  cclebraicd  Sylvester  l^rned,  the  popular  and  eloquent 
preacher,  who  died  at  New  Orleans  a  few  years  ago;  and 
whose  loss  was  so  sensibly  felt  by  the  citizens  of  that  place, 
and  by  every  body  who  had  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. I  remember  him  well;  and  to  have  felt  the  force 
of  his  great  powers  as  a  preacher. 

I  attended  the  funeral  of  this  lady  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
had  returned  from  it  to  the  Governor'a  but  a  few  moments, 
when  his  sister,  Mrs.  S— — ,  of  Ohio,  arrived.  Her  daugh- 
ter,  a  most  amiable  and  interesting  young  lady,  had  been 
with  her  uncle,  the  Governor,  for  some  time,  and  had  liceii 
informed  of  the  sickness  of  her  sister,  but  did  not  apprehend 
a  consequence  so  fatal.  On  seeing  her  mother  enter,  and  in 
mourning,  her  fears  overpowered  her;  for  the  visible  em* 
blems  of  her  sister's  death  were  befoi*e  her — she  clasped  tier 
haods,  exclaimed,  ^hny  shier!**  and  in  the  act  of  falling,  was 
caught  by  her  excellent  uncle  in  his  arms,  who  %vith  a  man- 
ner and  voice,  both  soothing,  exerted  himself  to  quiet  ilicsr 
suddenly  created  and  painful  agitations  of  a  tender,  and  foud, 
and  delicate,  spirit.  I  heard  her  say  again,  **my  dear  sif- 
ter;'* and  presently  add,  ^^did  shcask  formeP* 
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Such^my  dear  **\  ia  life!  At  dinner, this  inieresUnpc  young 
Iftdy  Was  cheerrut  and  happy — in  five  minutes  after^sorrow  fill* 
od  her  heart,  and  she  was  sunk  in  gloonii  the  vietim  of  a  cut* 
ting aflUction.  She  smiled  then;  but  weeps  and  mourns  now! 

Two  of  Mrs.  C  s*s  sisters,  and  their  husbands,  are  also 
ikt  the  Governor's,  which  makes  his  family  quite  numerous v 
but  his  house  is  accustomed  to  many  guests;  and  it  gives  both 
himself  and  Mrs.  C.  pleasure  to  receive  and  entertain  them. 
It  id  «i  mansion  of  hoMpilality. 

I  am  dclighticd  in  being  able  to  say^  that  Mrs.  C.  is  so  much 
better,  as  to  be  able  to  preside  at  table;  and  by  her  suavity, 
and  the  constant  exercise  of  those  |)eculiarly  happy,  and  bar* 
moiiiuus  ^<ct  of  spirits  which  animate  her,  to  dissipate  much 
of  the  i;looni  which  would  otherwise,  and  under  the  present 
circumstances,  brood  over  the  family.  There  is  something 
00  cheerful,  and  so  happy  in  the  expression  of  her  counte* 
nance,  as  to  make  all  around  her  feel  its  reviving  influence. 
Sickness,  discouraging  «**^'l  distressing  as  it  always  is,  seems 
to  have  no  power  over  these  inestimable  qualities  of  the 
heart,  whence,  as  from  a  fountain,  all  those  cheerful  ftnd 
tranquilizing  influences  proceed. 

The  Superior  leaves  here,  at  four  o'clock  to-day.  I  am 
prepared  to  embark;  and  shall  in  a  few  hours  take  leave  of 
my  excellent  friend,  the  Oovcrnor,  and  family,  for  whom  I 
shall  cherish  sentiments  of  friendship  and  attachment  as  long 
as  I  Hvc.  Kver  yours. 


iMke  Erit^  Friday^  Sept.  15, 1826. 
MvDeaii*^* 

Embarked,  in  company  %vith  Mrs.  N.,  her  sister, 
and  their  husbands,  on  board  the  steam  boat  Superior,  Capt 
S. ,  at  four  o'clock,  p.  m.;  and  took  leave  of  the  Governor  and 
family,  who  accompanied  us  to  the  boat,  with  some  of  those 
kinds  of  sensations  which  swell  the  heart,  and  force  from  it 
its  warmest  feelings  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  friends 
from  whom  we  are  parting,  and  with  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
forever! 
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On  leaTing  the  wharf,  Ctptain  8  ntn  op  the  river  Uh 
wants  Hog  itiand,  for  half  a  milei  wheil  turning,  the  force  of 
the  current  and  of  the  steam,  soon  wafted  us  upon  the  bo* 
som  of  this  beautiful  strait,  out  of  view  of  Detroit,  and  of 
those  contiguous  objects  upon  which  I  had  so  often  looked, 
and  with  so  much  interest;  and  night  coming  on  soon  after, 
covered  the  world  with  its  mantle,  and  shut  out  the  views 
which  I  should  have  been  happy  again  to  have  seen. 

The  Su|M;rior  is  a  line  bout,  one  hundred  and  forty  foot 
long,  and  thirty  fi^*t  hn»nd  hi  the  wiilent  fiart,  witli  ladies^ 
a|Hirtmcnts  on  the  tlock.  Slic  is  schoohitr  riggi*d,  and  in  all 
rcH|M*cts  a  Imat  of  the  first  cIums.  I  lor  commander  is  acliva 
and  intolligtmt,  and  ailds  to  his  vigilance  in  tlio  conduct  of 
his  char^i^Ct  tlic  polish  of  the  gentleman.  In  such  a  boat, 
and  with  micIi  a  commander,  I  retired,  and  bade  adieu  to  the 
lake  and  its  scenery  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  taking  my  bird, 
3/rmf ,  in  its  bark  cage,  to  the  head  of  my  birth  to  quiet  its 
alarms,  which  occasionally  disturb  its  repose,  and  which  ars 
hushed  when  I  speak  to  it.     It  knows  my  voice. 

Saiurday.  wik. 

The  wind  blew  hard  in  the  night  from  the  N.  B.  The 
lake  was  in  great  commotion.  On  rounding  to,  to  enter 
Sandunky  bay,  she  rocked  and  laboured  much,  and  rolled 
her  huge  form  over  the  billows  to  such  a  degree  as  to  occa- 
sion in  some  of  the  passengers  the  worst  of  all  sickness^ 
and  among  them,  one  of  my  company. 

The  channel  into  this  bay  is  sttiked  out,  and  when  the 
night  is  dark,  it  is  necessary  to  send  the  long  l)oat  ahead  to 
fix  lanterns  on  the  guides.  It  occurrecl  to  mc  that  this 
kbour  and  delay  might  be  relieved  and  obviated,  by  fasten- 
ing pieces  of  phosphorus  to  the  tops  of  the  stakes,  and  I  sug- 
gested it  to  Capt  S.  The  darker  the  night,  the  brighter 
would  the  light  from  phosphorus  be. 

I  went  ashore  at  Sandusky  with  Mrs.  ,  who  was 

sick,  and  before  I  had  returned  to  the  wharf,  the  boat  vm 
•fll  I  had  the  horroi-s  at.  the  idea  of  being  left,  at  Sandofiky 
51 
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for  three  or  four  dtys,  and  made  the  best  use  of  my  lungtr 
in  calling  out  to  the  captain,  with  the  usual  yo— Ao/  For- 
tunately  I  was  heard,  and  answered,  when  the  boat  was  im- 
mediately despatched,  and  to  the  mutual  joy  of  two  of  us. 
For  a  Mr.  ■  ,  of  Ohio,  having  slept  too  sound  to  be 

wakened  by  the  report  of  the  gun,  which  is  fired  always  on 
entering  the  harbour,  had  reached  the  wharf  a  few  minutes 
before  I  did,  but  had  despaired  getting  on  board,  and  was 
mute  and  indulging  only  in  silent  regrets.  The  night  was 
so  dark  it  was  not  possible  for  the  captain  to  see  who  was 
on  the  wharf,  or  to  know  that  all  his  passengers  were  not 
on  board. 

At  two  o*clock  came  to  off  Cleveland.  Sent  passengers 
ashore.  Sun-down,  wind  increased,  and  blew  hard.  Rough 
sea.     Passengers  sick. 

I  had  to-day  an  interesting  conversation  with  a  half  breed 
Wyandott,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  person  left,  and  in  a 
similar  difficulty  with  myself,  at  Sandusky,  on  the  subject 
chiefly  of  a  removal  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi; 
the  only  measure,  in  my  opinion,  that  will  preserve  them, 
lie  was  unfavourable  to  the  measure.  I  soon  found  that  his 
objections  arose  out  of  a  want  of  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  plan.  1  explained  this  to  him,  when  his  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  measure  changed.  And  tfo  I  believe  they  would 
with  the  great  body  of  the  Indians  who  now  object  to  it,  tf 
they  were  properly  enlightened. 

If  ever  this  country  had  an  obligation  of  justice  and  hu« 
manity  to  fulfil,  it  i»  that  which  relates  to  the  Indians.  It 
is  far  more  direct  than  is  that  other  subject,  in  regard  to 
which,  alas!  the  %visest  and  the  best  arc  baflled,  as  to  what 
steps  to  take,  or  how  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  curse 
which  it  has  entailed  upon  it  I  need  not  say  I  mean  that 
subject,  in  reference  to  wjiich  Jefferson  exclaims,  in  his 
Notes  on  Virginia,  "/  trembie  for  my  country  when  I 
remember  that  God  isjusi!**  This  gloomy  subject  was 
entailed  upon  us.  The.  moral  feelings  of  the  people,  I  be- 
lieve, revolt  at  it;  but  they  see,  as  yet,  no  certain  remedy. 
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Bat  thai  whteh  relates  to  our  Indians  is  diflerent    We  oeeufqr 
iheir  country;  and,  in  the  nature  of  things^  they  muAperiih 
as  a  consequence  of  our  having  done  so,  if  we  do  not  relieTf 
them.    The  obligation  to  do  so  is  direct,  and  binding    and 
the  responsibility  is  awful,  seeing  the  way  lies  rtglit  before 
us,  in  which  the  sufleriiig  and  annihiistion  of  this  unfortu- 
nate  race  may  be  relieved  and  prevented,  and  their  prcaer* 
vation  and  happiness  secured  to  them,  if  toe  only  will  it!^^ 
If  it  be  our  policy,  and  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our 
people  require  that  the  homes  of  the  Indians  be  in  successioa 
taken  away  from  them,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity, 
let  others  be  provided;  and  let  limits  be  set  to  our  encroach* 
ments.     This  is  a  subject  that  should  not  be  minced.     I 
wish  I  could  trumpet-tongue  it  through  all  the  land.     If  it 
be  esteemed  a  crime  to  plead  for  these  people;  or  to  charge 
home  even  upon  my  country,  that  I  so  much  love,  tlie  io* 
justice  and  cruelty  of  permitting  them  to  be  exposed,  as 
tliey  are,  to  all  manner  of  wrongs  and  suffering,  and  to  the 
certainty  of  a  final  extinction  as  a  race,  without  a  change  in 
our  policy,  I,  for  one,  have  long  since  made  up  my  mind  to 
suffer  the  punishment  that  public  opinion  may  annex  to  it 
Do  we  differ  as  to  the  |>olicy  of  the  measure  which  looks 
to  a  last  and  |)crnianent  home  for  our  Indians;  or  doubt  the 
adaptation  of  the  plan  which  has  been  proposed  for  their 
collocation,  and  for  giving  to  them  a  government,  &c.?     Be 
it  so.    But  docs  any  one  doubt  for  a  moment  the  eerlainty 
of  the  extermination  of  the  race,  if  this  plan,  or  9ome  other 
that  may  be  shewn  to  be  better,  is  not  adopted?    Nay,  does 
any  one  believe  it  possible  that  their  condition  can  be  made 
worse  by  such  a  change?    Then  why  not  make  the  trial? 
Why  suffer  year  after  year  to  pass  away,  and  affliction  upoo 
affliction  to  press  upon  these  destitute  and  helpless  people, 
and  wear  them  away,  and  do  nothing  for  their  relief?     Is 
this  our  policy  in  regard  to  other  things?    Would  our  coun* 
cils  sit  quietly  and  see  our  revenue,  for  example,  diminish- 
ing daily  under  one  system,  and  not  devise  anotlier — even 
Uiough  some  might  question  its  adaptation  to  the.  end  pro- 
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poaed  to  be  realised  by  the  chtnge?  And  yet  no  one  doubts^ 
even  the  most  ignorant  know  it,  that  our  policy,  in  regard 
to  our  Indianti  is  destructive  of  both  their  happiness  and 
their  lives,  and  is  forcing  them,  not  out  of  the  states  only, 
but  out  qf  existence! — Can  this  be  justified? 

Sunday^  17/A« 

Arrived  off  Erie  at  ten  o'clock.  Harbour  fine— town  ele- 
vated* Fine  day—- fair  wind— sails  ail  set,  and  never  once 
changed.  Our  speed,  eight  or  nine  miles  the  hour.  Beau- 
tiful moonlight  Arrived  at  Buffaloe  at  a  quarter  past  nine 
o'clock,  A.  M.  Took  loilgings  at  the  Eagle  tavern,  in  which 
arc  fifty-six  lodging  rooms,  and  a  dining  room,  ninety-four 
feet  by  twenty -fuur»  I  ho])e,  the  next  time  I  visit  this 
house,  they  will  have  had  bells  hung. 

Monday f  18/A. 
Visited  the  Seneca  mission.     I  found  in  the  school  fifty- 
three  children — ten  boys,  and  four  girls,  full  blooded;  the 
rest  half,  and  quarter  blood. 

Examined  the  first  class  in  reading,  spelling,  and  in  de- 
fining of  words;  in  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  histo- 
ry, atitl  abironomy.    Second  class,  in  reading,  and  in  defining 
•  of  words;  the  third  class,  in  reading  and  spelling — in  this 
clans  are  sixteen  children,  from  six  to  twelve  years  old. 

The  calls  are  made  by  the  teacher,  by  signs — little  puUies 
aM'riched  to  pieces  of  wood  over  his  head,  with  letters  on 
them*  He  pulls  a  string,  and  the  letter  is  disclosed  which 
indicates  the  order. 

This  school  is  flourishing.  The  children  are  remarkable 
10  each  branch  of  learning,  and  would  not  suffer  by  compa- 
rison with  any  children  in  any  town  or  city  in  the  country. 
It  is  so  strange  that  people  will  insist  upon  it,  that  Indians 
are  less  capable  than  whites  of  receiving  instruction,  and 
pnietising  the  lessons  of  civilization.  There  is  no  difference^ 
or  ii  thcte  is,  i  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  favour 
of  the  I:t*lians.  When  will  reason  and  facts  get  the  better 
oi  our  prejudices? 
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I  have  been  disappointed  in  not  teeing  Red  Jaeket  After 
leaving  the  miaaion  house,  I  went  about  two  miles,  to  his  re«- 
dence;  but  he  had  gone  to  Tonawanta.  This  man  has  extrar 
ordinary  talents;  but  his  power  is  on  the  wane!  Little  Billy^ 
who  heads  the  christian  party,  has  succeeded  him  in  inAiH 
ence.     Red  Jacket  is  a  pagan,  and  has  a  few  followers. 

Their  government  is,  in  fact,  republican*  They  nominate 
a  chief  when  he  is  young.  If  he  grows  up  an  intelligent 
and  solier  man,  they  elect  him;  if  otiierwiste,  they  reject  hinu 
The  youth  fixed  U|M>n  iii  generally  the  oldest  son,  of  the  old- 
est chiefs  daugl:ter: — -this  is  the  hereditary  line,  hut  his 
qualitiesi  and  qualifications,  secure  him  his  suprenucy,  and 
not  his  dc<ioent. 

Left  Duffaloe  in  the  stage,  for  the  falls  of  Niagara,  on  the 
American  side,  at  half  past  six  o'clock.  My  collections  in 
specimens  and  curiosities,  I  have  forwarded  by  the  canal  to 
Lockport,  where  I  expect  to  overtake  them. 

Arrived  at  the  Falls  at  twelve  o'clock.  Dined.  Crossed 
the  bridge  to  Iris  island,  and  once  more  beheld  this 

•'Hell  of  walenP* 

I  am  bewildered  by  the  roar,  and  over|M>wered  by  tfit 
magnificence  and  awful  grandeur  of  this  place.     I  will  not 
attempt  a  description.    People  who  wish  to  know  any  thing 
about  it,  must  come  and  see.     I  think  the  view  from  the 
Canada  side  superior— but  no  one  ought  to  visit  the  one,  with- 
out seeing  the  other.     I  haVe  gathered  some  flowers  from 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks  on  Iris  island,  \Vhich  hung  over  the 
abyss,  and  by  which  little  streamlets  fly  over  into  the  pro- 
found, %vhich,  in  some  places,  Would  be  called  cascades;  but 
here,  and  in  comparison  of  the  great  volume  of  water  that 
rolls  over  the  verge  of  the  cataract,  they  look  like  thin 
streams  forced  through  a  syringe.    Den  is  in  a  constant  ahrm. 
He  begs  me  hot  to  go  so  near  the  edge;  and  keeps  his  own 
body,  though  ten  yards  from  it,  inclined  up  tlic  hill,  and  to- 
wards the  isknd.     He  is  satisfied,  he  says,  that  the  ground 
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jhakefy  and  the  rocks  are  all  looie;  and  he  expecU  every 
moment  they  will  tumble  in! 

Visited  the  Falls  at  night,  by  moonlight,  and  saw  a  lunar 
bow  in  the  ^pray — very  beautiful,  though  pale. 

September  StOth* 
Left  the  Falls  this  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  for  Lockport, 
distant  twenty*three  miles.  Several  fine  views  of  the  Falls 
on  this  road,  and  also  of  the  region  round  Lewis,  and  Queens- 
town;  especially  after  passing  Townsend's  about  three  quar* 
ters  of  a  mile,  the  view  is  exceedingly  fine,  embracing 
Brock's  monument.  Fort  George,  and  Niagara,  with  Lake 
Ontario  stretching  off  towards  the  cast  On  arriving  at  the 
hill,  on  a  line,  nearly,  with  the  monument,  you  look  into 
the  valley  in  which  Lewistown  is  situated,  and  feel  tlie 
conviction  that  at  this  place  the  Falls  once  poured  over,  and 
in  a  wider  sheet,  and  from  the  hill  on  which  the  monument 
stands,  to  that  which  is  descended  in  going  down  into  Lew* 
istown.  Here,  doubtless,  was  once  the  head  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio. In  process  of  time  the  river,  now  called  Niagara,  was 
formed.  Its  current  deepened  the  channel ;  and  once  fairly 
within  it,  it  has  worn  it  deeper  and  deeper,  until  it  reached 
its  present  bed,  whilst  the  Falls,  breaking  away  the  materials 
in  succession,  over  which  they  had  hitherto  poured  their 
vast  contents,  have  fallen  back  to  where  they  now  are;  and 
there  they  are  the  more  likely  to  remain,  as  the  rocks  over 
which  the  river  rushes  are  horizontal  in  their  position. 
Were  they  perpendicular,  or  inclined,  they  would  still  give 
way.  From  a  sketch  taken  of  the  Falls  by  father  Henepin, 
they  are  now  where  they  were  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
years  ago,  or  at  least  so  very  near  it,  as  for  the  recession  to 
be  not  visible,  on  tlie  comparison  of  his  drawing  with  them* 
These  are  my  speculations.  I  am  forced  to  condense 
them.  Time  denies  me  the  opportunity  to  enlarge — indeed, 
he  has  been  sweeping  his  scythe  at  my  heels  at  every  step, 
and  forcing  me  on. 


1 
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On  ptMing  Lewistown,  we  left  the  rotd  on  which  I  kid 
entered  it  on  my  way  up,  to  our  left,  and  ascended  what  is 
called  the  mountain  ridp^,  and  which  was  the  bluff  in  nfces 
pasty  round  which  the  waters  went  Into  the  wide  expnruM; 
that  on  which  Itrock^s  monument  stands  beinp;  the  other. 
The  view  from  this  rid|^  is  vast  The  road  passes  through 
the  Tuscarora  reservation,  and  having  a  personal  acquain« 
tance  with  Kusickj  the  chief,  who  is  now  in  his  sixty-sixth 
year,  I  called  to  see  him,  his  house  beinf^  on  the  road  side. 
I  found  the  old  man  drying  fish  after  the  Indian  fashion,  but 
he  could  not  recall  my  features.  On  asking  him  a  few  ques* 
tions,  however,  I  found,  he  remembered  me,  and  evinced 
great  pleasure  in  seeing  me  once  more. 

This  is  no  common  man.     I  remember  to  have  felt  the 
force  of  his  feelings,  and  his  manner  of  shewing  them,  when 
about  six.  years  ago  he  called  to  see  me  at  Weston,  my  then 
residence,  on  the  heights  of  Oeorgetown.    I  remember,  my 
good  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.,  had  come  over  to  see  us— > 
and  Mrs.  N.,  on  seeing  a  hook  on  my  table,  inquired  what  I 
was  reading? — **Lady  Morgan's  France,"  I  replied — and 
on  adding  how  gratified  I  was  to  And  from  it  that  Lafayette 
was  so  well,  and  so  happy,  at  La  Grange,  I  saw,  when  I 
named  Lafayette,  Kusick's  fine  black  eyes  dart  a  most  in- 
quiring glance  u|)on  me,  which  was  followed  by — **Laiay« 
ette — Lafayette — is  he  yet  alive?" — Yes,  Ku.nick,  and  well 
and  happy.     The  old  man  drew  a  long  breath,  and  clasping 
his  hands,  said,  with  dccpemphasis,  **/  am  igiad  to  hear  it.** 
Then  you  knew  Lafayette,  Kusick?     "0  yes,"  answered 
the  old  man,  ^^I  knew  him  well— and  loved  himmuch^^uul 
many  a  time,  in  the  battle,  did  I  pray  the  Great  Spirit  to 
save  Lafayette."     On  inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  this  Indian 
had  been  a  regular  commissioned  lieutenant  in  the  army  of 
the  revolution,  and  had  fought  by  the  side  of  this  veteran  of 
liberty.     Taking  the  hiitt,  my  friend,  Mr.  N.,  examined  the 
records,  and  found,  sure  enough,  that  Kusick's  name  was 
there,  when  a  pension  was  obtained  for  him,  which  he  coa- 
tinued  to  draw  untiU  as  he  told  me.  it  wsq  neces^rv  for  him ' 
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to  make  oath  that  he  was  worth  less  than  he  belieTed,  in  hi$ 
eofuciencty  what  he  had,  would  Mell  for,  when  be  eeased  to 
receive  it  How  correctly  ihformed  is  the  conscience  of 
this  native!  What  a  lesson  to  his  more  refined  and  better 
educated  white  brotherst  too  many  of  whom,  alas!  regard 
less  scrupulously  than  he  the  sacred  and  binding  obligations 
of  an  oath'-ond  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  Indians  cannot 
be  educated! 

Kuiiick  shewed  me  a  prayer-book,  in  Mohawk,  which  is 
the  language  spoken  by  tliese  people — some  of  whom  read 
it;  and  Kusick,  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends,  reads  and  ex- 
pounds it 

*     I  made  the  following  extracts  from  this  book;  and  will 
begin  with  their  word  for  unckedness.     It  is 

Haonqhivannerakseragw^fi^ouh.  This  will  do  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  long  worc's.     Their  Gloria  Patriae, 

To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

The  God  whom  we  adore, 

Be  glory,  as  it  was,  is  now. 

And  shall  be  evermore, reads  thus:-* 

Rot  ko  ni  yest  ne  Ra  nih  ha, 
Ne  o  ni  Roc  wil  yc, 
Ne  o  ni  ne  sa  da  you];h  touh, 
Ro  ni  gogh  vi  yough  stouh. 

Tsi  nee  yugh  ton  dyo  dagh  sa  well, 
Tsa  va  gouh,  cgh  ni  yought 
Oc  wa,  nc  tyut  koli  a  give  gouli 
Ne  tsi  ni  ye  ho  ik  %ve. 

Ben  attracted  the  attention  of  Kuaick's  wife,  who  claimed 
him  as  belonging  to  her  family.  I  inquired,  in  what  respect? 
And  learned  that  the  bear  was  the  totem  of  her  tribe;  tho 
bear  was  black,  and  so  is  Ben— he  is,  therefore,  indebted  to 
his  colour  for  the  admiration  in  which  Kusick's  wife  held 
him. 

On  leaving  Kusick  V,  wo  called  ^  few  minutes  to  see  his  son, 
who  is  a  cripple  with  tlie  rheumatism,  and  has  been  bedrid* 
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den  for  eight  years.  He  is  now  quite  white.  We  fiMind 
him  in  bed  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  legs  doubled  un- 
der him,  his  bed  curtained  in  with  white  cotton,  and  looking 
very  neat  His  dress  was  clean,  and  his  countenance  cheer^ 
ful.  I  purchased  some  moccasins  of  him,  a  painting  by 
one  of  the  tribe,  which  illustrates  a  tradition,  and  several 
other  drawings,  hunting,  travelling  scenes,  &c  Tlieir  tra* 
dition  is,  that  a  gn*at  many  years  ago,  an  enormous  bear  en* 
tcrcd  their  country  to  dispossess  tliem  of  it— they  attacked 
him  with  arrows,  and  drove  him  back,  when  he  was  succeed* 
ed  by  a  stone  gianl  of  huge  dimensions,  before  whom,  their 
arrows  making  no  impression  on  him,  they  fled.  Tlie  draw- 
ing represents  the  bear,  and  showers  of  arrows  flying  in  the 
direction  of  his  head;  and  a  giant,  before  whom  the  natives 
arc  flying  in  great  terror.     All  this  is  executed  with  spirit 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  there  are  only  almut  four  thou* 
sand  nine  hundred  Indians!  What  a  falling  ofl*  is  here!— 
Their  lands  are  slipping  from  un<ler  them  as  fast  as  they 
recede  from  their  lands — and  this  kind  of  double  movement 
will  soon  leave  not  a  vestige  of  the  aboriginal  man  in  this 
powerful  and  patriotic  state,  which  once  tttnitd  with  lo* 
dians. 

The  Seneca's  sold,  recently,  five  small  reserves  on  the 
Gencssee  river,  besides  three  others,  amounting  to  about 
eighty-seven  thousand,  five  hundred  acres.  Purchases  were 
made  also  a  year  ago  of  the  Oneida  and  Stockbriilge  tribes. 
The  Senecas  now  have  a  reservation  on  the  Allegany  river, 
of  about  30,000  acres, 

and  number,  (including  <iC  Onandagas.)  .  •  580 
Also  another  reservation  at  CatUiraugns  of  22,000  acres, 

and  number  (incluiling  about  50  Ueta- 

wares,)        •         •        •         •        •        •         •         •      495 

Also  another  reservation  near  Hufl^ahiu  of  50,000  acres, 

and  number  (including  about  (iO  Dcia* 

wares  and  Cattaraugus,)  •  .  .  .  •  750 
Also  another  reservation  on  Tonawanta 

creek,  13^000  acres, 
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mnd  number  about SSO 

and  on  the  five  small  reservations  on 
the  Gencssee  river  sold  recently,  there 
are*  of  SenccaSy  about         •        •        •        •        •      450 

The  TusTAroras  have  a  reservation  near 
Lewistown,  which  was  purchased  of 
the  Holland  Land  Company,  of  14,640  acres, 

and  number        •  .         ....       880 

The  Oneidas  have  a  reservation  in  Onci* 

da  county  of  about  18,000  acres, 

and  number 1136 

The  Onandagaa,  on  the  old  Onandaga 

reservation,  3,000  acres, 

and  number 850 

The  Stockbridge  tribe  reside  in  Oneida 

county,  upon  1,000  acres, 

and  number  about       •         .         .         •        •         .170 

The  Brothcrtown  Indians  live  on  land 
rescrvetl  for  them  by  the  state  of  New 
Yorky  which  once  belonged  to  the 
Oncidas,  and  number  •         .         ...  •       360 

The  St.  Regis  Indians  live  upon  the  St 
Lawrence,  near  French  Mills,  on  a 
reiiervalion  of                                          6,000  acres, 
and  number  about 895 


151,640  4,966 


Total  number  of  reservations,  eleven;  and  of  acres  of  re* 
serves,  151,640;  and  of  Indians,  4,966. 

How  would  it  comport  with  the  magnanimous  character 
of  New  York  to  spare  and  cherish  this  remnant  of  the  Six 
nations?  It  is  known  to  her,  that  these  poor  creatures  are 
at  this  moment  progressing  amidst  all  their  embarrassments, 
in  civilization  and  the  arts.  But  unless  aided  and  protected 
by  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  which  the  state,  one 
would  think,  would  take  pride  in  observing  towards  them* 
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they  mutt  toon  vanish  out  or  siKht,  and  be  M  more  teen! 
If  Uiere  were  no  other  inducements  than  such  as  arise  out  of 
our  feelinfp,  to  preserve  the  defaced  portraits  and  old  picture 
frames  of  our  anccMlors,  one  would  think  that  enough  would 
be  found  in  such  fceliiigH  to  lead  the  AUte  to  save  them. 

These  were  the  trilics  who  were  called  by  the  Dutch, 
Maquiuts;  by  the  French,  '/rogtwis;  and  iiubsoquenily,  Fi^e 
naihmx^  and  uflcrwardst,  whca  iheir  confeilcracy  was  joi  icd 
by  the  Tuscanir.is,  from  North  (/anilina«  the  Six  naiionsi 
and  of  whom  Smith,  in  liis  history  of  New  York,  wiys— 
**No  |)co|ik'  in  the  world  have  hit;her  notions  than  these  In* 
dians,  of  miliuiry  )i;lory.  All  the  surrounding;  nations  haire 
felt  the  elTeeli^  of  their  prowess;  and  many  not  only  became 
tlieir  trihutaries,  but  were  60  subjuf^ated  by  their  power, 
tliat  without  their  consent  they  durst  not  commence  either 
|)eacc  or  war!" 

It  would  be  sound  and  humane  policy  to  reduce  (heir  re- 
servations,  and  give  to  them  as  much  land  as  would  make 
farms  of  suitable  extent  for  every  family;  and  apply  the 
proceeds  of  the  residue  in  stocking  and  improving  thoae 
farms;  in  aiding  in  their  cultivation;  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  in  establishing  them  in  the  world. 

There  are  feelings,  however,  to  be  gntified,  which  it  it 
to  lie  feared  may  overcome  those  more  disinterested  and 
noble  ones,  which  would  hsid  to  a  preservation  of  the  remnant 
of  these  |>eople,  and  which  ihe  ciiisenn  of  the  statu  of  New 
York,  as  such,  would,  1  have  no  doubt,  love  to  gratify.  Hut 
wherever  the  Indians  are,  unfortunately,  there  is  in  0|icn* 
tion  against  them,  a  force,  that  must  press  tlic*:i  to  the  earth; 
and  unless  they  be  removed  and  sheltered  from  its  efft'cta, 
and  protected  for  the  future,  grind  ihtm  to  fMWtfrrf 

Proceeding  on  irom  the  Tuscamra  village  towanis  Lock* 
port,  and  when  within,  about  thirteen  mites  of  Uie  latter 
place,  we  met  the  stage  going  to  Niagara.  On  meeting,  tlie 
drivers  reined  in  their  horses,  wlien  our  driver  told  the 
other  to  ^Hurn  about,'*  adding,  **you  know  this  is  not  your 
end  of  the  line,  and  if  you  proceed,  my  |>assengers  wi41  havr 
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to  be  left  by  thcf  way;  for  IMI  he  — —  if  I  KG  one  foot  fur* 
ther  than  the  end  of  my  line/'    The  uta^o  goinfl;  to  Niag;ara 
'nsnA  full;  in  ours  there  were  no  |iersonfl  except  mynelf  and 
Itcii.     A  propoMtion  was  made  to  exchaiifi;e  pasHen^ehi  and 
ba^p^,  and  if  the  other  driver,  as  ap|)eared  was  tlie  case, 
ivas  off.  his  line*  that  he  shouh*  go  back,  and  ours  proceed  in 
his  place,     lie,  however,  cracked  his  whip,  and  proceeded. 
On  arriving  at  Cumming*s,  three  miles  further  on,  and  ten 
from  Lockport,  our  driver  dismounted,  and  licgan  to  ungear 
his  horses.     I  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  saving  his 
employers  from  the  consoquoiices  which  must  result  from 
such  a  procedure,  and  not  allow  them  to  be  injured  in  the 
public  confidence  by  the  obstinacy  of  one  of  the  drivers. 
He  answered  the  line  was  novcr  to  be  trusted,  and  he  had 
resolved  to  leave  it;  and  that  this  was  his  last  trip.     There 
w^as  no  alternative  but  to  hire  a  conveyance,  and  come  on 
to  Lockport,  which  I  did,  in  a  one  horse  carryall  for  Ben 
and  the  baggage,  and  a  horse  for  myself,  which  turned  out 
to  be  a  broken  down  horse,  and  more  than  twenty  times  did 
he  stumble*,  liaving  come  fairly  down  twice.     Hen  wanted 
to  save  my  neck   by  risking  his  own;  but,  Indieving  my- 
self to  be  the  better  horseman  of  the  two,  I  maint^iined  my 
seat,  but  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  my  neck  at  every  step 
the  horse  made. 

On  arriving  at  Lockport  I  paid  I).  Cummings  his  charge 
(after  having  paid  my  fare,  of  course,  at  Niagara,  to  the 
owners  of  the  stages ybr  i/tc  eniire  rduie^  who  are  William 
P.  Slocomb,  P.  Smith,  and  T.  Fanning)  for  bringing  me 
these  ten  miles,  on  a  bill  in  these  words — "For  the  hire  of  a 
carryall  for  servant  and  baggage,  and  horse  for  himself  from 
my  house  to  this  place,  /he  siage  driver  refusing  to  come 
ov  further^  alleging  that  it  was  not  his  duly  nor  his  end 
of  the  tine.^^     1  took  his  receipt. 

I  am  thus  particular,  that  whoever  may  see  this  journal 
may  avoid  a  line  in  which  there  is  no  security  against  l>eing 
left  by  the  way;  and  no  redress  against  such  a  grievance, 
except  by  resort  to  tlie  law,  which«  for  my  part,  I  wish 
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tD  have  ts  liUfe  to  do  with  an  |iossiblc.     If  law  be  the  bU 
inp^y  it  ifi  alHo  the  stcourffe  of  the  land. 

I  arrivcti  at  I^ch* kjiort  »t  a  c|tiiirt(*r  paat  two,  ilinof),  and 
took  paNH:i^*  in  the  cuiml  iHiat  tlio  llollcy,  Capt.  tto)i;oni«  for 
llticai  at  a  (|iintiei*  past  thn*c,  p.  m.  ami  at  fuiir  waa  liolour 
the  Turning;,  the  bhilTof  whi(*h  shiiU  o*it  X\\i*  viow  of  thtnto 
locka,  which,  wilhoiit  dwellin)^  iifion  them  in  a  minute 
description^  I  will  just  add  are  ten  in  numl>er,  fii'con  a  si'Ic* 
cnf*h  having;  a  fall  of  twelve  feet,  and  taken  altogether  may 
he  considered  as  a  s|>ec'inien  in  this  line  of  the  arts  worthy 
of  the  great  undertaking  of  which  they  form  so  conspicuous 
a  part;  and  of  the  stale  that  projected  and  complctcil  an  c»i* 
tcrpri/c  so  vast.  1  omit  saying  any  thing  of  the  appearance 
of  the  region  about  l^oekport,  except  that  it  is  full  of  evi* 
dcncc  that  immense  bodies  of  the  earth  have  been  ruptured 
somewhere,  and  that  about  here  the  great  de|>osit  was  made 
of  all  or  nearly  all  sorts;  in  the  sopration  and  study  uf 
which,  the  geologist  and  mineralogist  will  long  delight  to 
engage,  and  where  there  is  ample  space  to  gnilify  the  most 
iMirious  and  s|NTulative.  I  will  just  add  ibut  Lock|Niri  in 
another  wonder,  and  must  be  a  place  of  great  busines>,  and 
of  corresponding  wealth,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  feir 

vears. 

• 

Morning  clear  and  cool.  At  five  o'clock  we  had  ail* 
vanced  fifty-six  miles.  Ky  two  o'clock  in  the  moining  the 
cabin  was  crowded  with  passengers,  from  the  little  villages, 
and  Shunty^Sj  that  line  the  canal,  the  most  of  them  going  to 
Lockport.  Out  of  thirty  now  on  board,  only  about  tive 
are  destined  to  Utica. 

Accommodations  the  same  as  in  the  I)e  Witt  Clinton;  and 
Capt.  Rogers  is  very  obliging  and  polite. 

Arrived  at  Rochester  at  half  past  eight  o'clock,  A.  at. 
Population  busy.  Every  asjMict  in  which  the  town  is  view- 
ed demonstrates  it  to  be  a  place  of  business^  and  flourishing 
beyond  all  former  example. 
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At  ten  miles  from  Rochester  is  tlie  prettily  situated  town 
of  Pitufordy  which  is  composed  of  about  eighty  houses.  At 
the  whsrfy  on  the  cans],  was  a  canal  boat,  having  on  its  side 
in  large  letters,  Canal  Museum.  Thus  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  villages,  and  the  farmers  along  the  line  of  the  canal, 
"waited  upon  with  a  collection  of  curiosities.  The  owners 
of  the  muftcum  live  in  the  boat,  and  float  up  and  down  the 
ranal  in  their  moveable  tenement. 

Further  on,  and  two  miles  from  Pittsford,  is  the  passage 
over  the  Irondaquit  This  is  an  inti:resting  portion  of  this 
great  work.  The  valley  is  crossed  at  Ivast  seventy  feet 
above  its  level,  and  in  the  direction  of  two  points  of  high 
land  on  a  level  with  the  line  of  the  canal,  the  passage  for  the 
canal  being  cut  out  of  the  earth  that  has  been  carted  into  Uie 
valley  to  join  those  two  |)oints.  It  is  a  ridge  of  earth  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  with  the  bed  of  the  canal  running 
along  its  top,  and  the  water  of  the  Irondaquit  passing  through 
a  culvert  below.  The  tops  of  the  trees  which  grow  in  the 
'  vallpy  on  either  side  of  this  ridge  are,  many  of  them,  on  a 
line  with  the  boat.  So  it  is — if  a  mountain  is  in  the  way  of 
the  canal,  these  enterprizing  citizens  make  nothing  of  cutting 
It  down;  if  a  valley,  they  fill  it  up,  and  pass  the  waters 
acrosK,  in  a  bed  rut  out  of  the  new  made  ridgi;;  and  in  uiv- 
cending,  or  ilescendiiig,  locks  are  reNortcd  to.  Thus  do 
rnterprize,  and  skill,  and  money  level  all  things. 

At  a  little  past  five  o'clock  arrived  at  Palmyra.  This 
town  stands  on  a  slope  of  ground  to  the  right  of  the  canal, 
on  a  pretty  elevation,  and  is  a  lovely  and  inviting  place. 
There  are  no. ruins  here  to. liken  it  to  its  namesake  of  old; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  looks  new  and  sweeU 
We  stoppc<l  at  this  pretty  town  long  enough  for  me  to  go  up 
into  it,  and  walk  nearly  the  length  of  itn  main  street,  which 
appears  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
handsomely  built  upon.  1  admire  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  houses  are  generally  white,  with  green  doors  and  blinds, 
and  the  grounds  are  ornamented  with  trees.  The  country 
rotmd  about,  and  on  all  sides,  is  charmingly  picturesque. 
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On  the  opposite  tide  of  the  canal,  and  north  of  the  town,  Im 
a  lar)^  crown-formed  hill,  which,  about  thirty  yean  af^ 
was  selected  by  the  setllers  as  a  place  of  resort  and  aeearitjr 
afi^inst  an  apprchendinl  Indian  incursion.  But  the  occasioa 
passed  off  without  making  it  necessary  to  build  a  fort,  as  wa0 
contemplated  to  be  done.  That  hill  will  never  more  be 
flouf^ht  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  tlie  Indians. -*VVhat  m 
chan|i;e! 

The  Presbyterian  church  at  this  place,  as  at  all  others 
in  these  parts,  has  a  Uiwering  steeple,  and  bells  of  course; 
whilst  the  Methodist  church,  as  at  Rochester,  has  a  bel* 
fry,  and  bells  also,  and  no  church  should  be  without 
them. 

I  heard  the  first  cata^did  jnesterday  about  a  mile  from 
Lockport — to-night,  the  woods  ring  with  them;  It  is  very 
hot.  Our  nun)bcrs,  tliat  had  diminished  at  Rochester  to 
fifteen,  were  added  to  at  Palmyra,  and  near  it,  in  about  the 
same  numlier  that  we  parted  from  there,  thus  making,  in 
weather  like  this,  a  canal  boat,  otherwise  quite  an  agreeable 
mode  of  conveyance,  (always,  however,  excepting  the 
bridges)  a  most  uncomfurtable  place  to  be  in. 

Morning  cloudy  and  unpn»mising;  but  this  floating  hotel 
proceeds.  Tlie  shores  uf  tlie  route  are  dotted  with  little 
villager,  and  arc  full  of  variety.  Thick  set  woods — mca* 
dows — farm  houses — groves — vallies — mountains,  amidst  all 
which  the  boat  glides  silently  along,  with  no  sounds  but 
those  made  by  the  caia-dids^  the  crack  of  the  whip  of  the 
boy  who  drives  the  horses,  an  occasional  rubbing  of  tlie  sides 
of  passing  boats;  and  now  and  then  the  sounds  of  the  bugle, 
which  is  blown  with  great  skill,  and  amidst  this  mountain- 
ous region  with  fine  efiecL 

At  three  o'clock  passed  the  village  of  Syracuse.  The 
canal  goes  through  its  centre.  Here  are  salt  works  of  con- 
siderable extent,  the  roofs  of  the  sheds  looking,  as  we  ap- 
proach them,  like  a  river  with  its  surface  a  little  ru(flo<l. 
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On  a  nearer  approach  a  fine  view  is  had  of  the  Onondaga 
lake,  and  of  Salina  with  iU  handsome  exterior  and  steepled 
churches. 

The  country  round  about  here  is  hilly  and  beautiful. 
Near  Syracuse  the  state  soUl|  a  few  years  agO|  some  lots  on 
a  piece  of  low  frroundy  which|  I  was  told,  have  risen  in  value 
since,  one  thousand  per  cent!  They  arc  yet  burnin);  out  the 
tindier  and  frrubhinp^  the  stumps.  In  a  few  years  beautiful 
meadows  will  take  the  place  of  the  present  swampy  appear- 
ancc  of  these  grounds.  Every  thing  is  productive  and  pros- 
peri  nj;  about  here. 

Our  company  is  constantly  changing.  We  parted  with 
some  at  Salina,  which  had  l>ecome  interesting;  but  others 
stepped  on  board,  so  as  to  fill  their  places. 

To-morrow,  by  ten  o'clock,  we  shall  have  reached  Utica, 
and  there  1  shall  feel  myself  to  l>e  once  more  within  striking 
distance  of  home.  My  health  is  excellent;  and  my  bird, 
my  travelling  companion,  is  more  and  more  interesting  to 
me.  Its  tamencss  and  helplessness  interest  me;  and  then  it 
is  attached  to  me,  and  lK»comes  soothed,  if  any  thing  alarms 
it,  if  I  speak  to  it.  The  night  is  dark;  with  rain,  and  some 
thunder  and  lightning. 

Saturday^  23(f. 

The  country,  as  we  approach  Utica,  becomes  more  beau- 
tiful. Nothing  can  be  more  lovely  than  the  region  round 
aliout  Whitesburg,  which  is  willim  three  miles  of  Utica. 
It  is  the  same  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  the  fertility  of  which 
I  mentioned  on  coming  up.  The  high  ground  was  pointed 
out  to  me  in  the  distance,  on  our  right,  on  which  Gen.  Her- 
kimer encamped  the  night  before  he  was  killed.  These 
striles  of  blood  ai-e  now  past  The  wars  between  the  red 
and  the  white  man  arc  Over  in  all  this  region,  where  they 
were  once  so  frequent. 

The  hills  all  round  this  valley  smoke,  this  morning. 
Their  sides  arc  rich,  as  is  every  thing  the  eye  rests  upon. 
Here  trulv  is  the  fat  of  the  land:  and  the  soil  can  never  he 
exhausted. 


I 
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Arrived  tt  Htica  at  eight  o'clockt  and  forwarded  my  bag- 
gap^  by  the  canal  boat  to. Schenectady,  havinf;  determiiied 
to  vary  my  route  by  takinf(  the  atai^.  Coming  up,  I  came 
from  Schenectady  to  Utica  on  the  canal;  and  returning,  I 
have  come  from  LockpoK  to  Utica  on  the  canal— 90  I  have 
travelled,  011  the  canal  from  Schcncctidy  to  Lockport,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  withia 
thiKy  milciv  of  the  entire  canal. 

The  more  I  have  seen  of  tiiis  great  work,  the  more  sar* 
prixcd  am  I  that  it  could  ever  have  had  oppo^era.     Never 
before   was  Uicre  opened  in  this  country*  such  a  sluice  of 
wealth,  nor  a  way  of  such  convenience  to  the  thousands  who 
resort  to  it   in  the  transfer  of  their   products  to  market 
And  I  am  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  unless  a  canal  be 
cut,  so  as  to  form  an  outlet  through  the  middle  states  into 
the  Chesapeake,  our  country  will  become,  in  a  great  degreCf 
tributary  to  New  York.     I  do  not  grudge  to  New  York 
any  advantage  which  her  nohic  entcrprizo  ought  to  secure 
to  her  from  the  work  of  her  own  conception  and  execution; 
but  I  should  grudge  to  her  that  command  over  the  north, 
and  the  west,  and  a  large  portiom  of  the  south,  which,  un* 
less  other  drains  arc  cut  to  carry  off  the  protluce  of  those 
regions,  she  will  just  as  certainly  exercise,  as  that  she  now 
commands  the  trade  of  her  own  canal.     I  admire  her  pa* 
triotism.     She  stood  forth  hoUlly,  and  played  her  part  glo* 
riously  in  the  late  war;  hut  I  would  not  trust  her  %vith  /Ae 
interests  of  one  half  of  this  republic.     Policy  dictates  the 
course  which  should  he  pursued.     There  ought  to  be  no  do- 
lay  in  following  its  dii'cctions.     The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  ought  to  lie  cut,  and  at  once;  and  so  should  one  fur- 
ther south,     Mono|M)lies  should  never  be  permitted.     It  is 
best  that  all  the  sections  of  a  great  country  shouhi  flourish 
alike— or,  at  least,  that  no  measures  should  lie  left  uuresort- 
ed  to,  to  secure  an  equal  distribution  of  the  bounties  of  Pro- 
videncc.     In  this  equality  consists  our  strength  and  safety. 
Our  union  demands  it  or  thr  powkrh  that  can  £xs- 
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the  people  with  their  coo<lition  by  improving  it,  and  the 
people  will  take  care  of  tlicir  liberty,  because,  upon  ita  con- 
tinujincc,  depends  the  continuance  of  the  state  of  things 
which  is  ag;recable  and  profitable  to  them.  Does  this  rcsiolve 
the  love  of  liberty  into  selfishness?  Be  it  so.  Man  is  so 
constituted— and  it  is  a  wise  and  beneficent  arrangement  in 
the  cconon^y  of  his  make,  that  in  all  things  his  best  interests 
and  virtue,  should  be  united;  and  that  in  the  possession  of 
one,  he  should  be  certain  also  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
other.  No  man  can  be  happy  who  is  not  virtuous;  and  no 
man  was  ever  otherwise  than  happy,  if  virtuous.  Ilappincs!^ 
follows  virtue,  as  the  shadow  follows  the  substance,  and 
miser}'  is  a  no  loss  necessary  attendant  on  vice.  God  has 
onlained  that  it  shall  be  so;  and  every  man  has  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  inncribed  on  his  own  consciousness. 

Present  bcncfiUi  are  apt  to  mislead  man.  He  seizes  them 
as  the  child  docs  the  flame  of  the  candle,  and  does  not  al* 
ways  consider  whether  the  pursuit  of  tliem,  even  if  they  bo 
realized,  will  promote  his  ultimate  good;  or  whether  it  is 
not  bc!it  for  him,  on  the  whole,  to  forego  them.  He  who 
reasons  thus,  and  on  reflection  abandons  a  present  good,  be- 
cause it  is  not  best  for  him  upon  the  whole,  to  possess  it,  is 
the  virtuous  man. 

But  what  has  all  Uiis  to  do  with  the  canal?  I  mean  by 
those  reflections  to  illustrate  the  proposition — ^that  the  citi« 
xeus  of  the  western  and  southern  districts  will,  in  the  pur- 
stiit  of  ihiiir  present  gain^j  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
which  New  York  has  prepared  for  them,  and  in  doing  so, 
the  balance  of  power  will. settle  in  New  York,  when  our 
union  will,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  less  firm  than  it  now  is. 
And  1  deduce  from  this  proposition  the  following  conclu- 
sions—^the  citizens  of  the  western  and  southern  districts, 
hhould  not  be  left  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  taking  their 
products  to  this  great  mart,  and  of  entailing  upon  their  pos- 
terity the  curse  of  a  dissolved  union;  therefore,  means  slM>uld 
be  adopted  to  save  thcin  from  that  necessity,  in  the  opening 
fif  ways  for  them  to  travel,  which,  whilst  these  would  leave 
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to  New  York  all  that  the  most  iMHindlestt  well  regulaied 
ambition  could  desire,  would  secure  to  other  states  equal  pe- 
cuniary advantafres  upon  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  whole,  m 
perpttuiiy  qf  the  union  on  the  other. 

I  would  say  of  New  York,  that  instead  of  opposing  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  it  should  be  her  pride  to  pn>> 
mote  it;  and  1  will  not  lielicvc,  that  when  the  time  arrives 
to  commence  thi.n  great  national  work,  but  she  will  he  found 
supporting  it  with  all  the  power  of  her  eloquence  and  wealth. 
She  will  then  make  plain  the  soundness  and  sincerity  of  her 
patriotism;  and  the  world  will  see  that  it  is  not  impossible 
for  an  American  state  to  agree  to  forego  present  gains,  for 
the  sake  of  the  t^eneral  welfare. 

Utiem^  Sunday^  24#A. 

Morning  cloudy  ami  damp.  1  rested  well  last  night,  and 
dreamed  of  home.  I  am  indebted  to  my  fancy  for  the  agree- 
able interview,  and  for  representing  all  tilings  to  be  as  I 
ho|)e  to  find  them  soon,  in  reality. 

Called  on  Major  K  ,  and  accompanied  the  family  to 
church — ^returned  to  Sheppard's,  dined,  and  prepared  to* be 
oiF  at  three  o*e/oekf  p.  m.,  the  hour  named  as  that  at  which 
the  stage  would  certainly  leave  Utica.  It  was  my  misfor* 
tune  not  to  get  off  until  five!  I  notice  these  irregularitieiy 
not  for  the  gratification  of  any  personal  feelings,  but  as  a 
check  to  them  for  the  future.  Public  opinion  is  the  best 
corrective.  In  consequence  of  this  irregularity,  I  lost  the 
view  of  the  entire  way  from  a  few  miles  of  Utica,  to  ilie 
Falls,  where  I  did  not  arrive  until  nine  o'clock  at  night. 
The  night  was  dark  and  uncomfortable — but  all  along  tho 
valley  of  the  Mohnwk  was  lit  up  with  lights  from  the  settle* 
ments.     They  looked  like  gems  on  night's  robe. 

The  country  around  Utica,  in  this  direction  also,  4s  beau* 
tiful,  and  flourishing.  It  is  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk«  the 
bed  of  which,  across  in  the  direction  of  Uiica^  having  been  in 
olden,  time  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide. 
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The  stupce  leaving  the  Little  Falln  at  three  in  the  morningi 
deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of  another  observation,  and 
from  another  point  of  this  place  of  wild  uproar  and  eon- 
Alston.  ' 

Kvcry  traveller,  for  the  benefit  tff  other  travellers,  should 
^^b/ft:e  the  frees**  where  he  has  himself  been  in  diflicultics. 
Take  my  route  altoirether,  I  have  been  truly  fortunate.  It 
is  proper,  howcvcry  that  I  should  make  my  protest  against 
the  stngc  regulations  at  Utica.  They  put  Jburiecn  p.issen* 
Iters  tiif  and  upon  the  mail  staj^e,  on  my  way  up;  and  on 
my  way  down,  deferred  startini;  for  two  hours  after  the  pub" 
Ihhed  time,  and  by  which  travellers,  of  course,  rej^ulate 
their  movements.  Also,  against  the  line  from  Lockport  to 
tlie  Falls  of  Niagai*a,  there  being  no  security  there,  judging 
from  my  case,  aganist  being  left  by  the  way.  I  would  not 
hold  the  owners  responsible  for  this  one  outrage  on  the  part 
of  their  drivers,  but  I  w*as  told  the  line  was  never  to  be  de- 
pended on. 

September  25th* 
The  public  house  at  the  Little  Falls  appears  to  be  a  very 
good  one.  Waked  up  at  half  past  two  o'clock.  Morning 
cloudy,  with  some  rain.  On  going  to  the  sUige,  1  found  in 
it— /^f  mni/  staj^e-^mnc  persons.  The  door  was  politely 
opehedy  and  Den  looking  by  the  light  of  the  candle,  turned 
round,  and  said,  ^4  believe  the  stage  is  full,  sir.'*  I  asked 
if  the  mail  stage  went  thus  crowded?  And  got  for  answer^ 
**0  yes,  sir,  two  came  in  yesterday,  each  with  eleven  pas* 
aengcrs."  Well,  I  thought,  this  was  at  least  doing  as  well 
as  other  people,  and  I  had  no  right  to  expect  to  be  treated 
better.  But  where,  I  asked,  am  I  to  sit — and  my  servant? 
^*0,  why,  sir — in  there,''  said  the  man,  looking  first  one 
way,  and  then  another,  holding  the  candle  just  above  his 
head.  Just  then  he  said,  pointing  to  one  of  the  passengers, 
**you,  my  good  fellow,  how  came  you  in  here?" — Going  to 
Albany,  sir,  was  the  answer — "and  you,"  pointing  to  ano- 
ther—Only five  miles  down,  I  belong  to  the  line.  ^^Well, 
both  of  you  come  out."    Tlie  truth  was,  they  were  both 
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h^stlen,  or  driTer^  and  both  drunk.   Room  waa  made,  tbefe- 
foroy  for  me  and  Ben. 

Breakfasted  at  Palatine,  a  amall  village  on  the  Mohawki 
at  seven  o'clock,  distant  from  the  Little  Falls  twenty  miles. 
Passed  through  some  little  villages,  and  had  a  near  view  of 
Amsterdam,  which  is  near  Schenectady— a  place  which  seems 
to  rest  in  the  very  l>osom  of  fertility. 

At  three,  arrivc<l  at  Schenectady.  I  expected  to  hate 
dined  lieix',  and  especially  as  the  breakfast  at  Palatine  was 
not  exactly  such  as  I  couUI  relish.  But  there  were  no  pre- 
parations.— I  wast  told  I  could  have  dinner  if  1  wislie<l,  and 
it  could  be  got  ready  witluiut  much  delay.  I  did  not  wish, 
however,  to  <lclay  the  company,  the  most  of  whom,  I  IumI 
reason  to  hclicvc,  were  going  on  in  the  five  o'clock  boat 
from  Albany. 

My  Ixiggage  had  arrived  here.  It  was  put  on  the  stage, 
when  I  was  requested  to  pay  for  it— certainly,  I  replied,  if 
it  is  proper  to  do  so.  Five  shillings  was  asked,  to  Mtninj/; 
I  oflcred  the  money,  when  the  man  changed  his  mind,  and 
said  four  shillings  would  do.  1  paid  it  Now,  not  one  cent 
was  due.  I  had  boated  my  baggage  from  Utica  here;  and 
there  was  not  more  than  two  |Kissengers  would  have  licea 
entitled  to,  even  had  they  brought  it  along  in  tlie  stages  the 
whole  way ;  and  Ben  was  entille<l  to  his  share. 

The  exceptions  1  take  to  the  arrangtMuents  at  Schenectady 
are,  there  ap|>c.irs  to  lie  nobo<ly  to  direct  things— hence  a 
most  unpardonable  delay  took  place,  which  im|Hised  the  ne* 
eessity  upon  those  who  were  going  beyond  Albany,  to  re- 
main there  all  night.  Besides,  the  stages  were  crowded 
almost  to  suffocation;  and  in  one  of  them  was  a  lame  korsif 
so  lame,  and  so  full  of  suflcring,  that  when  he  stood,  he  rest* 
ed  his  leg  on  his  toe,  and  trembled  in  agony;  and  when 
whipped  off,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  move!  I  toU 
the  proprietor,  for  one,  1  would  not  go  in  that  stag^,  ii  I 
was  to  be  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  that  horse  to  help  me 
on  to  Albany.  I  would  prefer  walking;  and  I  begged  him, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  take  him  out.     I  was  told  f 
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could  go  in  tlio  other  stage;  and  I  took  my  seal  there  aeeord- 
ingly — if  neat  it  could  be  called. 

I  do  think  that  some  provinion  should  be  made  in  behalf 
of  dumb  animals.  It  is  painful  to  see  to  what  abuses  the 
horsic,  that  noble  animal,  is  subject;  and  yet  how  rarely  does 
it  happen  that  his  more  brutal  owner  is  iHinished  for  his  cm* 
elty  to  him.  Every  legislature,  in  every  state  in  the  union, 
and  every  corporation  of  every  city,  should  enact  laws  and 
ordinances  to  guard  the  horse,  and  other  animals,  from  the 
cruelties  which  are  hourly  and  mercilessly  inflicted  on  them 
by  dnmkcn,  worthless,  or  mercenary  owners.  I  consider 
the  obligation  to  do  so  to  be  binding;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  future  reckoning  will  be  had  with  tliose  who  ''bear 
tlic  sword,"  or  who  have  the  power,  and  yet  do  not  exercise 
it  for  the  protection  of  the  dumb  and  helpless  parts  of  God's 
creation.  I  am  not  alone  in  that  opinion;  and  the  gentle- 
men who  have  made  law  their  study,  and  who  are  therefore 
acquainted  with  Judge  Uale*s  opinions,  may  find  that  such 
was  his  lielief;  or  if  that  bo  considered  as  of  doubtful  charac* 
tcr,  the  command — **//r  merciful^  that  i/ou  may  otftain 
wirrr^/'  may  he  respected. 

Arrived  at  Albany  at  «|Uarter  past  six  o'clock;  which  is 
only  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Schenectady.  I  shall  rest  one 
day,  to-morrow,  hei'c. 

Mbany^  (at  CrtiUenden%)  2G/A, 

I  have  employed  the  day  in  walking  over  the  town, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  falling  in  with  that  excellent  citizen 
and  philantliropist.  General  V  r,  and  in  reading  and 

writing,  and  resting. 

^7th. 

Took  passage  on  board  the  steam  boat  Constellation,  for 
West  |H>int  What  magnificent  scenery  borders  the  North 
river!  The  eye  lu'vcr  tin^s  in  roving  over  its  mountaiuM, 
feasting  upon  its  valleys,  or  surveying  the  numerous  towns 
and  villages  which  border  lU  Fine  view  of  the  Catskill 
mountains,  with  their  summits  broken,  and  rolling,  and 
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^'cloud-ctpped.''  Many  a  cloud  rcKta  its  breaa!,  or  pours 
out  iiti  iorrcDUt  upon  lliosc  vast  eirivationai  whilH  llio  lighU 
ninf;  AashetTy  ami  ntreamo  of  firo  lip^ht  up  Ihoir  topni  aiul  the 
thunder  roam  in  their  caverns.  Merc,  as  on  Sinai,  the  voice 
of  tlio  Eternal  in  often  heani,  and  if  his  laws  arc  not  dcli« 
vcrcd  on*  tables  of  stone,  they  arc  inscril)cd  in  the  awful 
}p*andcur  of  the  scenery,  and  every  where  it  is  written— 
**TME  Lord  reioneth!'' 

Arrived  at  West  point  at  a  quarter  past. nine,  p.  u.^  and 
took  lodgings  at  the  public  house.  Met  there  Major-general 
S.,  and  others.  Late  as  it  was,  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  excel* 
lent  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  MeL~e,  and  was  delighted. once 
more  to  see  a  friend  for  whom  I  have  so  long  cherii^cd  the 
warmest  aflcction,  and  in  whose  society  I  have  spent  so  many 
agreeable  hours. 

n'i$t  Point,  SejUembrr  28/A. 

V^isited,  in  company  with  Mr.  Mf!L~-e|  tlio  libraryt  the 
great  store  house  of  the  literary  wealth,  of  the  place,  and 
which  is  graced  with  full  length  fiorlrails  of  Wasbingtoni 
Jelferson,  and  ('Ul.  Williams;  and  a  lint*  likeness  of  the  Vico 
Prt*Mideiit,  Mr.  ('alh«mn,  |H:rlinpK  the  liei«l  I  have  S(u*n-*aliio 
a  bust  of  Washington,  and  a  painting  of  Kosi*iusko  reclining, 
by  Miss  ■ 

Fi*om  the  library  we  visited  the  cha|>el.  This,  it  must  bo 
confessiul,  does  not  com|Kirt  with  the  character  of  the  nation. 
I  was  ashamed  of  it;  and  should  never  have  lielieved  it  was 
the  place  in  which  the  youths  of  the  academy  were  summon* 
ed  to  worship,  and  where  such  a  preacher  was  placed  to  dis* 
course  on  the  sublimest  subject  that  is  within  reach  of  tho 
contemplation  of  nian,  if  he  hud  not  assured  mo  it  was*  it 
is  to  1)0  hoped,  for  tiie  credit  of  the  nation,  tl)at  some  mora 
convenient  and  suitable  place  may  Im)  provided  fur  tho  wor* 
ship  of  Almighty  (iod;  and  that  to  the  oUier  urnamnntsof 
West  |K)int,  may  be  ap|K*nded  a  temple,  to  bo  diMlicatetl  to 

11 LM. 

Visited  tJic  ruins  of  Forts  Putnam  and  ('linton,  in  compa- 
ny with  my  friend. 
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•*11i«r0  it  a  niBgte  in  theM  niiM 
For  w^eh  the  paltce  of  the  prenent  boHkr 
Mutt  yieM  itt  pomp,  and  wait  till  aget  are  its  dowor.** 

The  way  w^n  melancholy.  We  talked  over  the  it^nt  in- 
roads  which  death  had  made  in  hin  family,  in  the  removal  of 
hia  father  and  hroihcr*  on  the  aamc  day,  and  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other.  The  first  had  hccn  long  expected;  but 
the  last  was  so  sudden,  and  so  unlooked  for!  In  the  prime 
of  life;  full  of  hcalth^the  fairest  prospects  of  wealth  and 
fame  were  spread  out  wide  before  him;  the  Pinkney  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar;  just  married,  the  hopes  of  the  family  rest- 
ing on  him,  and  to  he  cut  down,  was  indeed  painful!  But 
he  had  not  omitted  to  enlighten  his  mind,  as  to  the  future, 
and  the  way  to  him  was  neither  dark,  nor  cheerless.  This 
blunted  the  point  of  the  affliction,  and  made  room  in  the 
hearts  of  his  family  for  the  admission  of  consolation.  Re* 
turning  from  those  ruins,  we  visited  Kosciusko*s  garden,  &c., 
all  of  these  have  been  so  often  written  about,  and  painted, 
as  not  to  require  one  word  of  description  from  me. 

West  point  is  truly  a  magnificent  place;  and  seems  to  have 
t>een  intended  by  nature  for  the  very  object  which  has  been 
assigned  to  it        . 

Dined  with  Col.  T        e,  the  superintendent,  in  company 

with  Major-general  S ,  Col.  Fenwick,  Mr.  McL— e,  and 

others.  Of  Col.  T.,  I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  my 
feelings,  were  I  not  to  say,  what  every  body  knows,  that  he 
is  a  most  accomplished  gentleman,  and  fitted  in  all  respects, 
and  to  a  degree  beyond  any  other  man,  for  the  dignified  and 
rcs|)onsiblc  place  he  fills,  and  with  so  much  honour  to  him- 
self, and  l)cnefit  to  the  country.  No  one  can  know  him,  or 
visit  his  invportant  charge,  without  leaving  the  place  with 
those  sentiments. 

Spent  the  evening  with  Mr.  McL— e,  in  company  with 

the  Miss  McK ^t^,  who  have  just  arrived,  on  a  visit  to 

the  family.  It  is  very  agreeable  to  meet  with  acquatntances 
after  so  long  an  absence,  and  especially  tliose  who  have  made 
part  of  the  circle  of  friends  at  home. 
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Morniog  dear  and  cool.  This  is  indeed  a  magnifioeKt 
spot,  and  surrounded  with  grand  objects.  After  having  roll- 
ed mountains  all  round  this  place,  save  two  openings,  one 
made  up  of  short  hills,  and  the  otiicr  the  passage  way  of  the 
river,  nature  seems  to  have  spread  herself  out  upon  this  beau- 
tiful level  for  repose,  and  to  have  left  it  just  as  she  rose  front 
it  for  future  times;  and  for  the  American  government  to  es- 
tablish upon  the  spot  a  great  national  military  academy. 

Ascended  to  the  ruins  of  Fort  Putnam  again,  in  company 

with  the  Misses  McK 1*8;  and  performed  with  them  the 

great  circuit  of  the  iK>int,  not,  of  course,  omitting  Koaciua* 
ko's  garden,  &c. 

NeW'Vork^  (Park-place  houie.)  Sept.  99ik. 

Dined  to-day  at  West  point,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mc  ^ 
and  soon  after  took  passage  on  board  the  New  Philadelphia, 
the  fastest  steam  boat,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  Besides  stop- 
ping, or  pausing,  rather,  at  the  numerous  landings  on  the 
North  river,  this  boat  leaves  Albany  at  six  in  the  morning, 
and  arrives  at  New  York  at  about  the  same  hour  in  the  even- 
ing! Owing  to  a  strong  head  wind,  and  tide,  we  did  not 
arrive  here  until  about  eight     The  boat  seems  to  fly  u 

It  used  to  take  two  weeks,  sometimes,  to  perform  this  trip^ 
before  Fulton's  g<^nius  devised  the  means  of  dissolving  dis- 
tance, and  placing  distant  cities  contiguous  to  one  another. 
His  family,  1  am  told,  need  the  patronage  of  those  who  are 
making  fortunes  out  of  his  intelligence.  It  would  be  no  dif- 
ficult matter  for  the  steam  boat  companies,  every  where,  to 
allot  to  this  family  the  profits  of  opic  day;  and  these,  no 
doubt,  would  place  them  in  independence.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  decide  whether  there  would  be  most  of  magnanimity  or 
justice  in  this.  I  will  leave  the  question  to  casuists;  and 
just  add,  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  enough  of  either  to 
require  the  adoption  of  this,  or  some  other  mode,  to  draw  from 
the  proceeds  of  Robert  Fulton's  genius,  as  much  ai  would 
make  \\\^  family  indopcndimt  down  to  th*^  laist  MK*n.bcr  of  it. 


r>7 
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New  Yofk^  Sejd.  Mlh. 

I  find  I  shall  be  detained  in  New  York  longer  than  I  wish; 
not  that  I  object  being  in  this  splendid  city,  but  because  I 
am  anxious  to  be  at  hpme. 

I  visited  several  places  of  note  to-day,  and  several  friends. 
To-nif;ht  I  have  determined  to  go  with  my  good  friend, 

Dr.  R 9  who  I  omitted  to  mention  accompanied  me  from 

West  point,  and  who  is  an  ornament  to  his  profession,  to 
the  opera. 

I  have  been  to  the  opera;  and  at  the  risk  of  being  pro- 
nounced unfashionable,  which,  by  the  way,  would  be  true 
enough,  I  ^vas  disappointed.     I  might,  perhaps,  have  liked 
it  better,  did  I  understand  Italian,  which  I  do  not     The 
overture  was  rich  in  all  that  was  sweet  in  music,  and  charm- 
ing in  all  that  is  captivating  in  its  finest  strains.     Home, 
too,  as  sung  to  an  Italian  air,  was  delightful.     Of  the  rest, 
my  taste  may  be  conceived  of,  when  I  say  I  left  the  theatre 
before  the  parts  were  more  than  three  fourths  gone  through 
wiih.     Give  me  the  good  old  Scotch  and  Irish  songs,  witli 
the  airs  that  belong  to  them;  Old  Robin  Gray^  Down  ike 
£urn  Davy  J  and  Kate  Kearney  y  and  such  like;  and  those 
who  prefer  the  out^o/'brea^h^  di-scmi'i^uaver  mode  of  sing- 
ing, may  have  it  all  for  me.     I  love  nature;  and  though  I  love 
song  extravagantly,  I  prefer  the  sentiment  without  the  song, 
to  the  song  without  the  sentiment;  but  when  they  are  join- 
ed, and  sustained  by  a  fine  voice,  the  union  is  perfect,  and 
.  my  car  and  heart  are  both  delighted. 


Xew  York^  Oct.  2,  1820. 
My  Dear  ^"* 

I  enclose  herewith  a  package  containing  my  jour- 
nal, which,  when  added  to  the  last,  transmitted  from  De- 
troit, will  possess  you  of  the  sketches  of  my  Tour  to  the  first 
instant.  I  may  write  you,  perhaps,  once  more,  and  if  I  do, 
it  will  be  more  for  the  sake  of  indulging  in  some  reflections 
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on  the  colours  i^/*  waters f  which  I  have  noticed  to  be 
beautiful,  and  much  varied,  capccially  on  the  lakes;  and  on  the 
influence  upon  the  temperature  occasioned  by  clearing  and 
cultivating  a  country,  than  to  say  any  thing  of  the  route*  or 
of  the  incidents  which  arc  likely  to  happen  between  this  and 
home,  and  I  shall  recur  to  these  only  because  they  occupied 
some  of  my  thoughts  in  the  lake  country,  and  were  not 

noted  at  the  time.  I  shall  diiie  with  Mr.  A r  tOHnorro^nr, 

leave  here  .the  next  day,  stop  at  Burlington  one  night*  and 
reach  home,  Deo  volenie^  on  the  seventh.  It  is  only  possi^ 
ble  that  I  may  give  an  hour  to  those  subjects,  to  which  I 
have  referred;  and  if  I  do,  it  will  be  from  Baltimore,  where 
I  shall  remain  a  day — but  it  is  certain^  barring  accidents* 
that  I  will  sec  you  on  the  seventh  instant.  I  am  in  excel- 
lent health,  and 

Ever  yours. 


Babimort^  Oct.  6,  I89& 
Mr  Dear  ^^'^ 

On  leaving  New  York,  instead  of  going  up  the 
Ilariton  to  Brunswick,  I  passed  out  at  the  Narrows,  smA 
thence  to  Washington,  N.  J.;  and  thence  overland  to  Bor- 
dentown.  This  is  a  very  agreeable  route,  the  road  from 
Washington  to  Bordcntown  being  very  fine. 

A  queer  fellow  was  on  board  the  steamboat,  a  yellow  miui* 
who  had  a  cage  along,  and  a  snake  in  it;  and  who,  besides 
being  something  of  a  ventriloquist,  was  a  juggler.  He 
played  off  his  art  in  the  front  cabin  of  the  steamboat,  in  a 
variety  of  liberties  with  his  enormous  snake,  the  head  of 
which  he  put,  without  the  least  ceremony,  into  his  mouth, 
and  closed  his  lips  upon  it;  and  then  would  wrap  the  creature 
round  his  neck,  and  ask  the  company  to  feel  how  tight  he 
bound  him.  His  best  specimens  consisted  in  slight  of  hand, 
and  in  balancing,  in  these  he  certainly  excelled..  This,  I 
presume,  is  his  easy  method  of  getting  his  living.  He  is  r^ 
light  of  spirits  as  a  Mercury,  and  cheerful  and  merry  as  a 
cricket    To  say  the  least  of  his  calling,  it  is  harmle<«. 
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I  irtopped.at  Burlington,  ai  I  wrote  you  I  shiould  do,  for 
the  night,  and  enjoyed  the  high  gratifieation  of  aeeing  faeea 
tJiat  have  often  hefore  greeted  me  with  smiles,  and  others, 
^whieh  .though  seen  for  the  first  time,  were  not  the  less  agree- 
able; and  a  hospitality  and  friendship  in  all,  that  I  love  to 
«njoy.     But  for  home,  I  should  have  spun  out  my  visit; 
4br  where  one  is  happy,  there  it  is  always  agreeable  to  be. 
Burlington  is  a  sweet  place.     I  entered  one  house  in  it  with 
mournful  feelings — the  late  residence  of  that  excellent  man, 
^Ir.  Mcllvaine,  in  which  he  had  so  recently  died!     I  saw 
the  children;  sweet,  interesting  orphanti,  Mary  and  Ellen; 
and  as  I  kissed  them,  my  heart  bore  witness  to  the  sincerity 
of  my  grief  for  their  loss.     May  God  bless,  and  preserve, 
and  provide  for  them. 

I  visited  the  grave-yard,  where,  side  by  side,  the  father 
-and  son  lay  in  the  loneliness,  but  not  the  forgctfulness  of 
the  grave.  For  one,  I  shall  long  remember  them  both. 
On  my  way  up,  I  parted,  on  the  wharf  at  Burlington,  with 
Bloomficld;  and  on  my  way'  down,  stood  near  his  grave! 
Man  truly  cometh  up  like  a  flower;  in  the  morning  it  flour- 
isheth;  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down  and  withered! 

But  I  intended  only  to  remark  upon  tlic  colours  of  the 
waters;  and  on  the  eflccts  upon  the  temperature  produced 
by  clearing  a  country.     I  must  be  brief. 

You  know,  we  have  the  Black  sea,  the  Red  sea,  the  blue 
sea,  and  the  green  sea.  History  speaks  of  the  two  first; 
and  poetry  has  made  marvellous  use  of  the  two  last 

Often  have  I  been  charmed,  when  on  the  lakes,  with  the 
varietv  of  hues  which  their  waters  would  disclose.  Some- 
times  blue;  sometimes  green;  and  sometimes  the  colour  of 
quicksilver.  At  other  times  darker  colouring  would  shade 
them,  but  seldom,  except  about  the  mouths  of  rivers.  The 
predominant,  or  most  striking  colour,  was  green.  This  was 
occasioned  by  the  rays  of  light  passing  thiough  the  foliage 
of  Uic  shores,  and  conveying  their  own  green  colouring  into 
the  surface  of  the  \vatcr  from  which  they  were  reflected. 
I   have  often,  when  entering  upon  a  space  of  water  that 
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looked  as  green  as  the  leaves  on  the  shore  on  approaching 
it,  but  which  changed  colour  as  the  angle  of  obsenration  be* 
came  shorter^  dipped  the  water  up  with  a  tumblery  and 
found  it  clear  and  transparent  as  crystal. 

The  blue  colouring  was  the  reflection  upon  its  surface  of 
the  sky,  in  the  absence  of  adjacent  bodies  upon  which  the 
sun's  rays  could  directly  strike  and  be  reflected.  The  same 
as  to  the  grey,  or  quicksilver  colouring.  It  came  from  the 
clouds,  and  was  brought  by  the  rays  of  light  passing  through 
them  upon  the  water. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  SciencCt 
says — ^'a  green  colour  is  seldom  seen,  only  in  small  patches^ 
and  in  an  atmospliere  filled  with  separate  clouds,  being  pro- . 
duced  by  the  sun's  light  rendered  yellow  by  shining  through  * 
some  portion  of  a  cloud,  mixing  with  the  cerulean  blue  pro* 
duced  by  other  portions  of  his  light.''     This  is  doubtless 
true  of  the  ocean,  and  where  tlie  green  foliage  of  the  shores 
are  too  remote  to  have  its  colouring  transferred  to  the  sur- 
face. 

The  same  writer  says — ^if  clouds  be  scattered  througjh 
the  sky,  distinct  and  distant  from  each  other,  the  blue  of  the 
waters  will  be  changed  to  the  colours  of  the  clouds  in  places 
from  which  their  masses  are  reflected;  and  if  the  canopy  of 
clouds  be  general  and  black,  the  ocean  also  beneath  blackens 
in  all  its  parts,  and  assumes  a  dark  slaty  colour.  If  the  air 
is  full  of,  and  covered  with  brilliant  white  clouds,  so  aa 
almost  entirely  to  exclude  the  atrial  blue;  and  if  the  eye  be 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  the  reflection  may  be 
strong,  the  ocean  becomes  specular  and  metallic,  and  its  sur* 
face  puts  on  the  appearance  of  quicksilver.  I  have  occasional* 
ly  at  sea,  by  the  setting  sun,  seen  the  swelling  waves,  in  the 
direction  of  the  west,  put  on  the  appearance  of  molten  gold, 
by  tlie  yellow  light  of  the  sun,  and  subsequently  of  a  sea  of 
blood,  or  ratlier  red  molten  metal,  by  the  diange  of  the  sun's 
light  to  red.''  . 

Now  all  this  is  true  of  the  lakes,  and  often  have  I,  from 
'  some  promontory,  gazed  at  the  glory  which  the  evening  sky 
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hts  shed  over  the  vast  expanse  of  Lake  Superior;  and  been 
wrapped  in  admiration  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
Almighty's  works. 

I  need  not  add,  that  when  water  is  coloured,  otherwise 
than  by  these  reflections,  it  is  by  vegetable,  or  mineral  maU 
tcr,  dissolved  in  it  But  I  have  not  leisure  to  pursue  this 
pretty  subject,  pretty  in  my  view,  perhaps,  because  my  eye 
yet  retains  the  impression  of  the  loveliness  of  the  lake  sce- 
nery, and  the  grandeur  and  glory  that  are  so  often  displayed 
there. 

Every  body  who  has  lived  to  be  forty,  as  it  chances  to  be 
vrith  me,  knows  what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  our  win- 
ters; and  indeed,  in  our  summers  too.  Snow,  that  in  times 
gone  by  used  to  cover  the  fences,  and.  make  the  hitherto  di- 
vided fields  look  like  one  vast  field  of  white,  now  rarely 
(alls  with  us;  or  if  we  are  called  to  look  at  tlio  ^'fleecy  show- 
er^'' fast  as  it  may  be  employed  in 

** Assimilating  all  objects,** 

we  feel  that  it  will  soon  vanish.  The  cold,  too,  if  for  a  day 
or  two  it  be  severe,  soon  gives  place  to  a  warmer  tempera- 
ture, and  spring  mixes  its  influences  with  the  reign  of  winter. 
Now  all  this,  doubtless,  is  owing  to  the  clearing  of  the 
country.  In  the  lake  country  the  forests  are  thick,  and  old 
as  the  world.  The  deposit  of  ages  is  at  the  bottom  of  tliose 
huge,  or  thick  set  trees,  that  have  flourished  there  for  ages. 
To  the  foot,  when  you  enter  them,  the  soil  is  soft,  and  moss, 
or  leaves,  or  brush,  or  all  these,  cover  the  ground.  liere, 
then,  the  sun's  rays  being  shut  out,  an  everlasting  dampness 
prevails;  and  a  corresponding  degree  of  cold.  •  Then  again, 
those  forests  attract,  and  detain  the  clouds,  which  pour  their 
contents  into  them.  Vapour  is  given  out  in  corresponding 
quantities  to  the  atmosphere;  and  this,  in  winter,  is  congeal- 
ed into  snow,  and  in  summer  descends  in  more  frequent 
showers.  In  such  regions,  winter  holds  his  sway,  as  he  did 
with  us  in  former  years;  now  he  has  measureably  left  us, 
because  our  forests  have  been  cut  down,  and  the  lands  being 
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exposed  to  the  sun,  are  drier,  and  by  eonaequenee  gire  oat 
leas  vapour;  henee  we  have  less  snow^and  not  ao.mueh  eoU 
weather.     Our  summers,  too,  are  correspondingly  wiroL 
The  earth,  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  imbibes  the  heat,  and 
gives  it  back  by  reflection.  When  forests  covered  our  landa, 
this  was  not  the  case.     Winter  hid  his  stores  in  them,  tem- 
pering thereby  the  heats  of  summer,  and  drew  largely  and 
regularly  upon  them  when  his  reign  commenced.     The  axo 
has  destroyed  his  mugazincs  of  va|K>ur  and  storms,  and  now 
he  visits  us,  it  is  true,  but  with  less  rigour  than  heretofore; 
being  deprived  of  his 

"dampi  and  fspours!" 

And  now,  my  dear  ***,  my  tour  is  at  its  close,  or  will 
have  been  to-morrow,  when  I  promise  myself  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you. 

I  shall  have,  on  reaching  home,  travelled  upwards  of  ybicr 
thousand  milts;  and  in  doing  so,  consumed  of  that  precious 
commodity,  tlme, /otir  months  and  seven  dai§s. 
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exposed  to  the  miiiy  are  drier,  and  by  eonaequenee  give  out 
leas  vapour;  hence  we  have  leas  anow^and  not  ao.mueh  cold 
weather.  Our  summers,  too,  are  correspondingly  warm. 
The  earth,  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  imbibes  the  heat,  and 
gives  it  back  by  reflection.  When  forests  covered  our  landa, 
this  was  not  the  case.  Winter  hid  his  stores  in  them,  tem- 
pering thereby  the  heats  of  summer,  and  drew  largely  and 
regularly  upon  them  when  his  reign  commenced.  The  axe 
has  destroyed  his  magazines  of  va|iour  and  storms,  and  now 
he  visits  us,  it  is  tnie,  but  with  less  rigour  than  heretofore; 
being  deprived  of  liis 


"dampi  and  fspourft!** 

And  now,  my  dear  ***,  my  tour  is  at  its  close,  er  will 
have  been  to-morrow,  when  I  promise  myself  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you. 

I  shall  have,  on  reaching  home,  travelled  upwards  of  ybicr 
thousand  mites;  and  in  doing  so,  consume<l  of  that  prectoon 
commodity,  time^ /our  montfis  and  sf.r^n  da/fJf. 
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exposed  to  the  sun,  are  drier,  and  by  eonaequenee  give  €Mit 
leas  vapour;  hence  wc  have  less  snow,  and  not  ao.moch  eoM 
weather.  Our  summers,  too,  are  correspondingly 
The  earth,  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  imbibes  the  heat, 
gives  it  back  by  reflection.  When  forests  covered  our  lanck, 
this  was  not  the  case.  Winter  hid  his  stores  in  them,  tem- 
pering thereby  the  heats  of  summer,  and  drew  largely  and 
regularly  upon  them  when  his  reign  commenced.  The  axe 
has  destroyed  his  magazines  of  vapour  and  storms,  and  nour 
he  visits  us,  it  is  tnie,  but  with  less  rigour  than  heretofore  s 
being  deprived  of  his 


"dampi  and  Ytpoun!** 

And  now,  my  dear  ***,  my  tour  is  at  its  close,  or  will 
have  been  to-morrow,  when  I  promise  myself  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you. 

I  shall  have,  on  reaching  home,  travelled  upwards  of  ybtfr 
thousand  mites;  and  in  doing  so,  consume<l  of  that  precioiiB 
commodity,  time,  /our  montfis  and  seren  datft. 
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exposed  to  the  tun,  are  drier,  and  by  eonaequenee  gire  oat 
leas  vapour;  henee  we  have  leas  anow,  and  not  ao.much  eoM 
weather.     Our  aummers,  too,  are  correapondingly  warm. 
The  earthy  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  imbibes  the  heat,  and 
gives  it  back  by  reflection.  When  forests  covered  our  landa, 
this  was  not  the  case.     Winter  hid  his  stores  in  them,  tem- 
pering thereby  the  heats  of  summer,  and  drew  largely  and 
regularly  upon  them  when  his  reign  commenced.     The  axe 
has  destroyed  his  mugu/.iiics  of  vapour  and  storms,  and  now 
he  visits  us,  it  is  true,  but  with  less  rigour  than  heretofore; 
being  deprived  of  his 


**daropi  and  fspoursV* 

And  now,  my  dear  ***,  my  tour  is  at  its  close,  or  will 
have  been  to-morrow,  when  I  promise  myself  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you. 

I  shall  have,  on  reaching  home,  travelled  upwards  of  ybur 
thousand  milts;  and  in  doing  so,  consumed  of  that  preeioon 
commodity,  tlme,  four  months  and  ser^n  dajifs. 


A 
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IM»  UM  iMk  »t  bj  Wtti  •f  mifte.  1  w«ttM  )mi^  toi«|M 
«f  mj  ftwit^  with  iiie%  Im t  the  |i»v«fty  •f  n^  v«m»  «mI  dUUbiA 
fkMi  Smt  tiiMH  and  1  Imiv«  left  MHit  tf  n j  y^t  ima  H  |Rt> 
^idt  Smt  their  wtntt. 

««^  /WAcrtf-»Siv  mimiMn  litve  ^sm4  vmvf  tinct  I  ttttn* 
«d  to  jTMvr  words*    They  «H»rf  fgmiA*    In  that  tivio  I  hftvo  mw 
kit  the  itmigKl  |Mlh*     We  know  yon  are  here  to  do  m  m< 
not  injury^ 

*^l^y  fhfkeny^l  huve  never  before  tpokea  to  yoo.  B«t  I  dhiH 
n^y  little. 

*S)/y  Ai/Aer<«— >T1it!A  ino<lal  wan  placed  oo  my  brea«t  by  yM» 
when  v<»tt  came  tu  m\  vi))a<^-  I  wa^f  then  told,  that  MKh  at  tt 
should  attach  tu  me  x\imUi  be  rfuiciiitM*red«  Thb  oae  was  noC 
b'»us^it.  I  ha%e  w'lrit  it  lot*;;.  1  liave  guarded  it  as  my  heart. 
I  have  not  dishonoui'Ml  a. 

*•!  \v;\s  Ncv  j^ick,  /V/r/iFJ'*,  when  I  returned  from  the  Prairio 
l&M  year.  I  ctiuUl  i^ardlx  «r!!»ti:i<ii^i.sh  tlie  day  from  ni^t.  Vet» 
when  1  heard  of  vour  cotniii;;,  I  ajni'm  left  uiv  home.  And  I  aai 
now  here  to  take  vt»i»  bv  the  hand. 

^^/Is^Aers,— In  luy  country  there  is  no  copper.  If  I  said  there 
was«  i  lihould  lie.^^ 

••Plover,  (of  Ontonaj^on.) 

•^/Vi/Aer«,— I  came  ip»t  here  of  my  own  accord.  But  ycMi  want* 
od  me,  and  I  am  Intftire  you.  /Vi/Aer««— Ttie  Indians  who  have 
spoken,  aiik  for  reHiileiiceA  fir  their  half>hreeds.  I  too^  have 
many»  Fafhtrn^  let  me  make  iiiteivst  f<ir  mine. 

••/<i/Afr9,— We,  who  were  once  many  and  strong,  are  now  few 
a|id  -feeble.  Fur  those,  my  children,  who  are  left,  I  acsk  for  food 
and  clothing.  I  have  brought  my  young  men  here,  knowing  that 
the  words  of  y<iur  mouth  were  good,  and  wibhing  that  they  mig^t 
lay  them  up  in  their  hearts. 

•*/a/Afr«, — 1  have  no  knowie^lg^  of  any  copper  in  my  conntry- 
There  is  a  rock  there.  I  met  some  of  your  pe<iple  in  search  of 
it.  1  told  them  if  they  took  it  to  steal  it,  and  not  tol^t  me  catch 
them.'' 

£The  other  Chiefs'  names  from  Ontonagon  not  known.^ 
'•/bf/if rt,— You  have  heanl  of  the  words  of  the  Plover  on  the 
subject  of  tlie  rock.    Tluii,  /crl/iera,  is  the  property  of  no  one 
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man.    It  belonp  alike  to  us  all.    It  was  put  there  by  the  Great 
Spiritt  and  it  it  ourt. 

*4ii  the  lire  of  my  father,  the  British  were  engaged  in  work- 
ing  it  It  was  then  about  the  size  of  that  table.  Thej  attempted 
to  raise  it  to  the  top  of  the  hilU  and  they  failed.  They  then  said, 
the  copper  was  not  in  the  rock,  but  in  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Tliey  dug  for  it,  and  while  working  under  ground  by  candle 
light,  the  earth  fell  in  U|>on  them  and  killed  three  of  the  men.  It 
was  then  abandoned*  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  on  it  till 
now.  Fathen^ — At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  a  great  price 
was  paid  by  the  English,  for  our  permission.  We  expect  no 
less  fnim  you.  If  you  take  this  rock,  Fathers^  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  its  sale,  must  be  extended  to  our  children,  who  are 
now  but  this  high,  (a  foot.)  For  ourselves,  we  care  but  little. 
We  are  old  and  nearly  worn  out.     But  our  children  must  be  pro- 

vided  for. 

**/Vf/Afr#,— I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say.  At  tlie  other  vil- 
lages, your  children  have,  at  all  times,  something  flying  over  their 
heads,'to  remind  them  of  peace.  (Flag.)  At  our  village,  Fa- 
Mert,  there  is  none.** 

[Name  not  known.Q 
*^ne  need  not  be  a  very  great  Chief,  to  entitle  him  to  say  a 

few  words. 

**1,  and  tliose  for  whom  I  speak,  thank  you,  Fathert^  that  the 
line  between  us  and  the  Sioux,  is  established.  The  Sioux,  alsOp 
rejoice  that  this  difliculty  is  settled.  /ir/Acr*,— Tlie  tomahawk 
is  buried  by  us  in  the  ground.  But  I  find  it  hard  to  bury  it 
in  my  heart  It  is  hard,  Fathen^  to  hold  them  by  the  hand, 
for  they  arc  faithless.  One  of  my  young  men  went  out  to  hunt 
for  a  little  to  eat  The  Sioux  met  him.  His  gun  was  broken 
before  his  face  on  his  own  ground.  But  words  are  empty.  I  will 
say  no  more,  since  the  line  is  so  lately  established.  I  hope  it 
has  terminated  our  difliculties. 

**/<i/Afr«^— You  have  said  it  would  be  well  to  provide  for  our 
half-breeds.  Your  words  were  good.  Let  land  be  set  apart  for 
them.  \V6  hope  they  may  so  improve  it,  as  tliat  when  we  go  to 
see  them,  they  may  receive  us  in  houses  like  these.  *' 


APPP.NDIX 

[Name  not  kmitm.] 

*</WAerf,— I  look  on  you.    1  am  pleased.    When  JM 
truth  iiMiiteH  fnim  yi»ar  lips. 

^^Fatheri^^l  aliall  soon  have  finUhed.    I  have  but  little  to  itaj. 

^^Falhtra^ — When  1  was  at  the  city  beyond  tlie  billfiv  nadi 

*  was  said  about  peace^  but  between  the  Sioux  and  us,  there  neewM 

to  be  no  peace*     A  sh«»rt  time  huM  passeiU  since  your  childreiiy 

on  the  other  nicle  of  the  line,  killed  one  of  our  young  nien«     lie 

was  Htruck  with  my  minlal  on  his  breant. 

♦*/<i/Afr»,— We  all  rellect  luucli  on  the  line.  We  are  all  anxi- 
ous to  have  it  settled.  Let  the  niad  between  us  be  made  broad. 
If  there  is  nirotlier  way^  let  the  bushes  Ik'  broken,  so  that  the  path 
between  us  may  be  distin^^uished  and  clear.'' 

[Name  of  tliis  one  n(»t  known.) 
*^/)i/Af  rs,— The  Great  Spirit  has  o|H*ne<l  my  ears.    Yours,  alto, 
PatherM^  are  o|ien.     Listen  to  my  brother  and  me,  while  we  ny 
Jt  few  wm-ds. 

*^/iUher8^ — Our  father  and  |;rand-father  emigrated  from  this 
.  place  to  Snake  river.  We,  their  children,  live  tliere  now.  A- 
lAer9,— The  land  I  live  on  is  yours.  It  is  called  ours,  but  it  be* 
lonpi  t(»  yt»u.  We  take  giMKi  care  «if  it.  It  is  a  giHNi  country. 
We  are  fond  of  it,  iM'cause  in  the  ground  on  which  our  cabins  are 
built,  are  buried  the  b<ines  of  our  fathers.  We  fear  a  day  may 
come,  when  your  |MMiple  may  want  to  raise  them.  We  ho|ie  you 
will  |H*rmit  us  to  remain  there. 

**1  am  neither  afraiti  nor  asliauied,  Fufhcra^  to  look  vou  in  the 
face*  or  to  ask  you  to  listen,  for  my  hand  has  never  been  stained 
with  the  blood  <if  a  white  man.  Fathers^ — ^Tlie  copper  I  brought 
'  here  was  taken,  from  the  betl  of  my  river.  I  will  point  out  the 
place.  Fathers^ — I  will  shew  to  my  traders  the  ground  on  wliich 
1  wish  my  half-breeds  lo  live.     1  am  glad  to  find  tliey  are  not 

forgotten. 

**Fathtr8. — I^ook  upon  these  strings  of  wampum.  Tliere  are 
tliree.  This  line  is  the  road  my  men  will  travel  to  see  you.  that, 
my  women  will  follow.  *rhe  tliird,  I  shall  pursue.  Before  many 
summers  have  |)assed,  FutherSf  you  will  see  us  all  travelling  to 
your  door/' 

**Wattap.   [The  object  of  his  speech  was  to  induce  the  Com- 
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missionert  to  constitute  him  a  chief,  in  place  of  hit  brotheri  who 
had  been  killed.] 

^* Father i.^^You  see  me.  I  am  no  chief.  My  head  is  on  my 
breast.  I  cannot  hold  it  up.  My  brother  went  to  the  Prairie. 
He  was  a  man  of  peace.  He  is  gone.  I  am  left  alone.  I  have 
sat  by  the  road  side  that  divides  the  Sioux  from  us.  I  have  spo- 
ken to  them.  They  answered,  If  your  brother  sat  there  we  would 
listen,  but  now,  our  ears  are  shut.'' 

**Maw-gaw-gid. 

**F<7Mf r«.— -I  have  much  to  say;  but  the  sun,  that  is  looking  me 
in  the  face«  tells  me  to  be  short. 

*^Father.% — 1  am  not  a  chief,  but  having  a  smooth  tongue,  my 
frii'iitU  make  u!»c  of  my  mouth. 

** Fathers^ — I  never  open  my  eyes  upon  the  morning,  but  the 
wonU  of  uiy  great  father  beyond  the  mountains,  are  sounding  in 
my  em's. 

^^FiitherH^^^Wt  thank  our  great  father  that  he  has  been  pleased 
to  put  our  lands  in  a  bmly.  So  are  the  hearts  of  those  rejoiced 
whom  u  e  call  our  eneHiies.  AVe  bid  the  advancement  and  pros- 
perity of  the  American  nation  welcome  to  our  country.  We 
hofie  the  Great  Spirit  will  put  strength  into  their  arms,  that  they 
ma>  put  them  out  and  take  us  by  the  hand. 

*^ Fathers^ — (hir  traders  are  remembered.  t)ur  half-breeds  live 
in  our  hearts.  They  build  their  cabins  on  our  land,  when  and 
where  they  please,  and  no  one  of  us  asks  them  why  they  have 

done  so. 

*'/<ir/ifr«<— There  is  no  metal  in  our  part  of  tlie  country,  to  my 
knowledge.  1  have  heard  neither  our  old  or  young  men  speak 
of  any. 

^^Fathersj — We  are  anxious  that  the  road,' dividing  our  country 
fnim  that  «»f  the  Sioux,  should  be  finished. 

K)ur  thoughts  are  with  those  of  our  friends  who  live  far  from 
the  water.  For  ourselves,  there  is  no  danger;  our  feet  are  wash- 
ed by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  We  are  safe.  Not  so  tliose  wlio 
see  the  b«irclers  of  our  enemies'  country. 

^^Fulhtra^ — We  offer  you  our  pi|)e.  With  us  it  is  a  solemn  thing 
to  sinuke  tlie  pipe  .'f  |ieace.  l)o  not,  FaiherSf  tliink  lightly  of 
this,  bur  custom.    I  tuive  done." 
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[Name  of  thit  speaker  not  known.] 

*^Fyker$f^lAHttn  to  uii.  We  are  all  at  the  samo  origin.  A- 
lAer<t— When  we  heard  of  your  coinin)|;  onr  hearta  were  bumIo 
glad.  We  felt  liglit  as  young  children.  For  we  knew  yon  wwM 
open  your  ears  to  our  wortln,  and  take  us  by  the  hand. 

**F^her9i-^T\\e  path  in  which  the  good  Indian  walks  is  clear 
and  open;  out  of  that  path  we  have  never  wandered.  We  can 
shew  no  outwani  ornaments.  Fathers^  but  in  our  hearts  there  are 
many.  We  are  destitute,  but  our  voice  is  as  loud,  and  we  are 
heart!  as  far,  as  those  who  seem  to  be  better. 

^^Fafhers^ — Tlie  pi*ople  who  live  with  us  have  been  well  treat* 
ed.  Our  fathers  have  Umx  since  fallen  in  battle,  or  sunk  to  rest« 
but  we,  their  children,  look  a^  favourably  on  our  traders  and  rela* 
tions  as  they  did.  We  ap|K*ul  to  them  to  say,  whether  in  this  I 
have  utt4're<l  a  lie. 

•♦/>i//ifr#,— We  know  of  no  cop|NT.  We  have  never  heard  onr 
old  men  H|M*ak  of  any.  If  we  had  seen  or  lieanl  of  it  wo  would 
point  it  out. 

**Futhfr9^ — Our  ears  arc  not  shut.  We  listen  to  what  yon  say. 
We  find  ytiur  words  gtHMl.  We  will  not  forget  them.  Nor  shall 
we  be  afraiti  or  ashamed,  to  re|K*at  to  tliose  wlio  are  absenti  what 
you  have  Miid  to  us. 

**/b/Afr«,— >.\s  such  we  look  upon  you;  and  we  expect  to  re- 
ceive from  you  such  treatment  as  fathers  give  to  their  children.** 


[This  was  spoken  by  an  old  Chief  in  behalf  of  a  young 
who  stood  by  and  dictated.] 

**/>i/Afr«,— Listen  to  your  child:  he  who  speaks  speaks,  not  for 
himself  but  for  nic,  who  am  no  orator,    lie  lends  me  his  mouth. 

*M/y  /*a//ifrir,— 1  was  told  at  the  Prairie  to  clear  my  ears  and 
listen  well  to  what  was  said  t(»  me.  I  <lid  so.  /ii/Arr«,— Many 
summers  since^  my  fattier  was  living,  1  am  tlie  son  of  him  who 
was  the  mouth  tvf  tho^e  Indians  who  sat  at  tlie  great  cuuncil  fire. 

•♦/crMffs, — ^The  traders  wanted  to  make  me  a  chief,  but  they 
could  give  me  no  authority. 

♦♦•Wy  Father^ — 1  wan  told  by  you  at  the  Prairie  that  I  mast  re- 
main as  I  was,  for  that  time,  but  if  ever  we  met  again  you  would 
hang  my  heart  straight. 

*»A/Afr*,— I  t'sMf^ht  I  would  h»t  some  time  pass,  before  I  wide 
a  request.    And  f  have  not  come  first,  I  have  followed  those  who 
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were  beTiind.  FaMert,— Give  me  a  little  of  jour  milk*  to  take 
Willi  iiie,  that  I  may  drink  a  little  to  gi\e  me  strength,  when  1  get 
tired  and  weak.  Fathers, — I  ofler  you  this  pipe  of  peace.  Ac* 
cept  ity  a«  if  tlie  spirit  of  my  father  had  presented  it'* 

[Another  young  man  came  up  for  whom  the  same  chief  spoke 
a»  tollox^h.] 

*^/(i//if  rt.-— You  see  this  man — lie  is  like  a  coal.t  His  eyes  are 
dim.  Kud  water  ninn  from  thrm.  It  is  because  his  brother^  re* 
tuiiiiii:j^  iVom  tho  l*niirii%  fell  to  the  ^r^^^ind. 

**/WAfr.<v«— lie  in  almost  choked  with  f^rief.  He  asks  for  a  lit- 
tle of  his  fuiher^s  milk,  to  clear  his  throat.** 

[Tlie  melancholy  Indian^  from  the  Ontonagon,  next  followed.] 

** Fathers^ — Have  patience  for  a  moment.  My  mouth  will  sotm 
be  clti!H'd.  Fafhem^^^l  am  very  ptmr.  You  see  I  am  almost 
naketl.  Hut  yet  I  am  a.  man.  I  am  not  a  dog,  tlmt  my  friends 
should  use  me  like  one. 

*M/i/  Father. — You  gave  me  a  medal  and  a  flag,  at  the  Ontona- 
gon. They  ^y  1  have  sold  my  country  for  these  things.  You, 
Father^  know  better.  .  You  told  me  to  sit  still  and  hold  down  my 
head,  and  if  I  hoard  bad  birds  singing,  to  bend  it  still  lower. 

^^Fathrrs* — My  friemis  held  down  their  heads  when  f  approach- 
ed. Wlien  1  turn«'d,  bail  words  went  out  of  their  mouths  against 
me.  I  could  not  sit  still.  I  left  my  cabin,  and  went  out  alone 
into  the  wild  winkIh.  There  have  I  remained,  till  I  heard  of  your 
coming.     I  am  here  now,  to  take  yoU  by  the  hand, 

^*Fafhern^ — I  have  said.  For  thou);h  they  are  strong  and  I  am 
weak,  I  am  a  man.     I  feel  like  a  man.** 

**Tlie  Commissioners  informed  the  Indians  that  the  Council 
would  adjourn  until  to-morrow,  or  the  succeeding  day;  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  a  treaty  would  be  pre|mred,  embracing  the  dif- 
ferent sul)jects  mentioned  to  them  at  their  first  meeting.** 


"5<i/wri%,  .August  5,  1826.    (10  o^eloek^  Jl.  M) 

**The  Council  met,  and  opened  for  business. 
*niie  Commissioners  then  informed  the  chiefs  and  warriors, that 
they  had  since  their  last  meeting  prepared  a  treaty,  as  they  told 

*\Vlii>kcy.    ^  Face  painted  black — in  mourning. 
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them  they  .would  do|  which  wcMihl  now  be  retd  and  etpliincd  to 
thein«»and  that  they  wished  tliem  to  pve  it  tenons  attention. 

<*'rhe  treaty  bcinn;  read,  and  each  article. fully  explained^  wm, 
without  a  disHentiiij;  voice,  accepted,  and  aiKiied  accordinKly*— 
by  the  ConimiHHionen»  and  die  Cliiefii  of  their  r6ii|ieciiire  bands. 

**Afler  wliicli  they  were  iiif«>riued  by  the  ConiinifiiiionerM  tlial  the 
Council  would  nt»w  adjourn  until  the  aflerncNih,  when  they  wcniM 
be  called  to^retlior  n};ain  for  the  |mr|ioHe  of  lajriii;^  before  them  a 
aeriouM  auhject. 

**  After  a  n^ceiiH  of  two  houii«  the  Council  convejied— wlieii  n«- 
vcrntir  Caxtt  hlii(ed«  that  IiIh  friend  who  wan  abi»ut  to  i»|ieak  la 
thenu  lived  near  their  y^reat  father,  and  nut  by  liin  nide,  and  wrule 
for- him  the  tiling  that  related  to  liiH  red  children.** 

**Coi.oNF.i.  McKknkky  then  addrcMHed  them  aa  followa: 
^^Fnnuh  ami  broth  rn^ 

**The  HuhjectH  |iro|M)sed  to  you  at  our  firHt  meetin*;,  in  feneral 
Council,  have  all  lM*en  actetl  on  and  hettle<l.  During  their  dia- 
cushion  y(»u  have  conducted  yourselves  well— and  we  htipe  tliat 
what  has  t>ecn  done  will  promote  yuur  peace  and  happiness.  We 
now  come  to  that  o//ifr  subject  that  you  were  told  would  lie  pre- 
sented to  you«  after  the  business  first  submitted  should  be  conclud- 
ed. You  all  know  that  a  \vxv\y  uf  your  |>e(iple  from  the  neigliboar- 
homi  of  iMCile  Fhmhmu^  killetl,  in  tlic  month  of  June,  18^4,  at 
the  fiHit  of  Lake  IVpin,  Mr.  Findley,  and  three  of  his  men;  that  the 
murderers  were  ^ivon  up  and  put  in  confinement  at  Michillimac* 
kiiiuc,  f«ir  trials  and  that  they  iU*«l  fiimi  justice  by  breakin;;  jail. 

**\Ve  come  imw  in  the  name  of  your  great  father,  and  deiiuind 
of  the  Chippeway  nation,  the  surrender  of  these  murderei-M— tluit 
they  may  be  tried  by  the  same  laws  by  which  yinir  great  father's 
children  would  be  tried  had  they  committed  the  Haiiic  crime. 
This  is  that  Heriom  subject  we  told  you  we  had  t(»  present  to  you, 
and  your  great  father  expects  the  ^reat  men  of  the  Chi|>|)eway 
nation  to  stretch  out  their  hands,  and  take  hold  of  the  munlerem, 
and  that  they  will  be  pnmipt  in  complying  with  his  demand. 
-  **This  we  know  is  a  sericms  subject.  AVe  do  not  exact  your  an- 
swer at  this  moment.  We  prefer  that  you  sliould  think  well  of 
it,  and  after  you  have  done  so — then  s|H*ak. 

**Before  we  adjourn  the  Council  we  have  something  else  to  say; 
when  that  is  said,  the  Council  will  lie  adjourned  until  to-mormw. 
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when  we  shall  eipect  your  answer  to  the  demand  for  the  siirren- 
der  of  the  murderers." 

**Mit*talk-quis-e-ga  was  called  up  before  the  council  table— 
and  was  informed  by  (he  Commissioners— Tliat  his  great  father 
had  been  told  that  he  was  one  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  murder 
of  some  of  our  people  two  years  ago.  As  you  are  a  warrior  and 
a  brave  man«  we  ask  you  to  tell  us  the  truth. 

** Prisoner.'-^ A  lie  han  been  put  on  me. 

**\Va8  examined  by  the  Coinmissioners— and  acknowledged  he 
was  with  the  party — saw  the  murder  committed— told  them  not 
to  do  it — turned  to  go  back-^there  were  four  concerned  in  -the 
murder — ^those  confined  were  the  principals — none  besides  him- 
ftelf,  belonging  to  the  party,  are  here — ^the  war  chief  has  never 
relate<l  the  circumstances  attendinn;  the  murder  in  liis  hearing- 
occurred  in  the  night— ^ id  not  know  they  were  white  people- 
thought  they  were  Indians,  because  their  camp  was  made  of  mats." 

*^6*ov.  Ca98. — If  you  are  innocent,  we  shall  not  touch  you. 
If  you  are  guilty,  we  shall  take  you  with  us.  This  is  a 
nerious  matter.  We  will  not  leave  it,  while  tlicre  is  one  man  in 
the  band.  Our  father's  arm  is  long  and  strong,  and  it  can  reach 
and  crush  you.  Our  people  shall  travel  in  safety  over  this  coun* 
try.  We  will  hurt  no  innocent  man;  but  tlie  guilty  must  and 
s»liall  be  punished." 

**An  Indian  was  asked  whether  the  prisoner  was  engaged  in 
the  murder.— He  was  not.  The  others  of  tlie  party  said  so.— - 
Do  you  say  so  before  the  Great  Spirit?-^Am  I  a  dog  that  I 
should  lie? 

^^yntoiier.— The  war  chief,  Kewaynoquet,  said  aloud,  that 
they  should  not  be  killed,  and  I  thanked  the  Great  Spirit  in  my 
heart  that  they  were  not  to  die. 

^^Commhnonen,  ^^e  believe  you  are  innocent  If  it  had 
proved  otherwise,  we  should  have  taken  you  with  us,  to  abide 
your  trial. 

**;The  pipe  of  peace  was  then  smokeil  with  him^ 

**romiiimioitfr«.— We  shall  adjourn  the  Council  until  to- 
morrow. Ytm  came  here  on  the  faith  of  our  wampum,  and  you 
shall  not  be  injured  here.  But  we  expect  your  wise  men  will 
make  some  amingemcnt,  by  which  these  murderers  will  be  de- 
livered to  us  at  the  Sault.     It  is  a  serious  matter)  and  unless 
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goneAiiig  is  done  in  it  by  you,  before  we  leave  lMre»  jo«  will  be 
visited  with  your  great  father^a  heaviest  displeature.  No  tra- 
der shall  visit  yuu— not  a  pound  of  tobacco*  nor  a  yard  of  doth* 
shall  go  into  your  country.  This  is  not  a  thing  to  pass  away 
like  a  cloud.  If  no  agreement  is  made  by  yuu  to  surrender 
them,  the  tliunder  and  the  storm  will  come.  \l  e  %irill  hear  your 
answer  to-morrow. 

**The  Council  adjourned  until  to-morrow.** 


^.STtoufoy,  Aug.  G,  1896. 

**The  Council  met  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.  and  after  the  cuMonary 
ceremony,  was  opened  for  business.  Tlie  Commissioners  ia« 
formed  tliem  that  they  had  met  to  hear  their  answer  in  relatioo 
to  the  subject  laid  bef(»rc  them  at  the  afternoon  meeting  of  yes- 
terday. 

^^'Hie  Indian  belonging  to  the  party  of  rounleren,  came  ftr^ 
wanl,  with  three  otliern,  and  said, 

**/ii/Afr«9-— We  four  speak  as  one  man.  Have  patience.  A- 
lAer«,— We  have  no  young  men  attached  to  us.  It  is  very  diA-  * 
cult  for  us  to  make  an  answer  to  you.  We  have  first  to  consult 
our  friends,  and  we  then  make  answer  to  any  question  proposed 
to  us.  /a/Aer«,— W  e  will  see  the  men  belonging  to  tlie  war 
party,  and  tell  tliem  they  are  sent  for  by  you.  \\  hen  we  bear 
what  they  say,  we  can  give  you  uur  final  answer. 

**Commt»sio>ier«.— \\  e  are  not  satisfied  with  your  answer. 
\V'e  know  yuu  cannot  deliver  tliem  now,  because  they  are  not 
here.  And  after  your  return,  it  will  be  too  late  in  the  season  to 
surrender  them. 

*^But  we  expect  you  to  be  ready  to  deliver  these  men  to  us  bj 
the  time  the  traders  come  in,  in  the  spring,  if  they  are  not  sar* 
rendered  then,  destruction  will  fall  on  your  women  and  ehildrea. 
Your  father  will  put  out  his  strung  arm.  G09  and  think  of  it 
Nothing  will  satisfy  us  but  tliis.*' 

^(After  a  consultation)  Mtt-talk-quis-e-ga  replied,— /Wiicrs,<^ 
Next  spring,  you  may  look  for  dnise  young  men  who  committed 
the  murder.*' 

^^Commlmoner9j'^^\  are  glad  to  receive  this  answer.  We 
will  take  it^  and  deliver  it  to  your  great  father,  at  the  city  ts- 
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wards  the  risiDit:  nan*  We  hope  he  will  be  glad  too.  He  feelt 
pitj  for  hit  red  children.  He  is  always  sorry  when  he  is  oblij^ 
to  lift  his  strong  arm,  and  send  it  out  among  them.  Bat  he  can* 
not  permit  them  to  kill  any  of  his  white  children,  y^  hen  these 
men  are  given  up,  he  will  be  pleased  and  sit  still,  and  all  will 
be  at  peace. 

**Your  promise  to  bring  in  the  jiiunlerers,  and  deliver  them  at 
Green  Bay,  or  the  Sault,  next  year«  will  be  put  on  the  pa|)er.** 
*^A  supplementary  article  was  arconlin^ly  added  to  tlie  treaty, 
which  being  read  and  explained,  was  signed,  without  an  objec- 
tton,  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  banti  to  which  the  murderers  beiongeil.'* 
^The  following  s|>eech  was  sent  by  the  Commissioners  to  Ke- 
waynw|uct.  Chief  of  tlie  war  party,  (that  committed  the  murders) 
with  a  string  of  wampum. 

"7*0  Kewuynt^quet^ — ^Tlie  young  men  under  your  command* 

two  years  ago,  munlered  some  of  our  {leoplc.     We  believe  you 

are  innocent,  and  that  you  tried  to  prevent  it.     But  it  was  a 

bad  deed  and  must  be  punished.     And  the  authors  of  it  must 

be  brought  in  and  tried  by  our  laws,  as  <mc  of  our  young  men 

would  be  treated,  if  he  had  murdered  one  of  our  retl  children. 

**\Ve  send  this  wampum  to  o|H*n  the  |mth  for  you  to  come. 

You  may  come  and  go  in  |ieace.    N«>iie  hhall  injure  you.     But 

.  you  must  bring  tliose  young  men  with  you.     Y«»ur  great  father 

expects  it,  in  order  to  prevent  smieiliing  worse.     If  they  have 

the  hearts  of  men,  and  not  of  di»gs,  they  wilt  come  willingly*  to 

prevent  destruction  from  falling  on  tlieir  women  and  children.^ 

^n*hey  were  now  informed  lliat  the  Council  would  ailjourn  for 

dinner,  after  which,  they  would  1m*  assembled  for  the  pOr|M»He  of 

luiving  medals  presented  to  their  most  deserving  Cliiefs  and  young 


men.*' 


^^ After  a  short  recess,  the  Council  convened,  and  CoL  McKkx- 
!«CT  addressed  the  Chiefs,  head  men.  and  warriors  as  follows. 

**/Vi«ii/«  and  Bro/Af ri,— Tliis  is  the  day*  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
On  this  day  your  white  bnithers  towards  the  rising  sun  do  no 
bu^ess — but  worship  the  Great  Spirit,  who  made  the  sun,  and 
the  moon,  and  the  stars;  the  rivers,  and  the  mountains;  and 
who  also  made  man.  You  know  the  God  we  mean.  It  is  he 
who  strikes  fire  in  the  skv,  and  sluikes  it  with  thunder.    It  is  he 

*  Sunday. 
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wIm  I«ftt  the  aiftii  wh*  I«tm  peaeei  the  ouui  whe  b  hanMt,  aid 
•obert  and  who  will  not  tell  a  lie.  Tlie  day  yo«  tee  b  tacred. 
Bat  we  know  joa  are  anxious  to  go  home  to  joar  familieti  and 
aa  the  botineat  that  brought  ua  all  here  hat  been  ftnishedr  and 
we  hope  in  a  way  that  will  make  the  avn  thine  upon  jon  and 
your  (amiliet,  and  take  the  thomt  out  of  your  patht,  and  make 
the  patht  themtelvet  ttra'.ght,  we  continue  to  ute  thb  day  to 
prepare  yon  to  go  to  your  familiet. 

**Fnend9  and  Brothers^-^y^t  will  have  good  tliingt  to  tell 
your  great  father  who  livet  towanlt  the  rising  tun.  We  will 
tell  him  hit  Chippeway  children  are  men,  and  great  OMn;  that 
during  thit  Council  tliey  behaved  well;  that  they  littened  like 
good  children  to  hit  counsel,  and  have  all  determined  lo  hold 
fast  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Lliein,  an^  keep  the  peace  with  their 
old  enemies,  the  Sioux |  and  that  tliey  have  determined  to  give 
up  the  bad  men  who  liave  wet  tlieir  hands  in  innocent  blood.  . 

^FrimdM  and  Brothers^ — We  will  also  tell  your  great  father 
that  you  are  poor,  and  that  in  all  your  great  country  there  b 
little  beaver;  that  your  wouds  and  streams  are  silent;  that  but 
little  game  of  any  kind  can  now  be  found;  and  that  your  traps 
are  slow  to  snip.  We  will  tell  liini  that  your  winter  is  cold  and 
long;  and  that  you  sit  in  tlie  snow  hungry  and  shivering,  looking 
at  the  moon  by  niglit  as  it  sliines  clear  in  tlie  sky,  and  often  have 
no  tobacco  to  warm  your  mouths;  that  your  wives  and  children 
come  to  you  and  ask-^wliere  is  the  game?  where  is  the  deer?  we 
are  hungry;  and  that  your  hands  hang  down  ot'er  your  kneett 
and  your  hearts  swell  with  grief,  because  you  have  none  to  give 
them.     We  will  ask  your  great  fatlier  to  take  pity  on  you. 

^^Fritndu  and  Brolktn^-^'Vki^  busincHs  part  of  our  Council  is 
closed.  But  we  liave  seen  who  are  your  great  men.  We  stand 
here  to  put  medals  around  their  necks — ^and  smaller  medals  we 
will  put  round  the  necks  of  your  first  warriors,  and  best  young 
men. 

*^All  these  medals  have  on  one  side  of  them,  your  great  fa- 
ther's face,. and  on  the  other  side  is  hU  pipe,  his  peace  hatcheti 
and  his  hand. 

^*Frimd$  and  Brotkerif^Yon  are  never  to  forget  that  thb  b 
a  great  gift     It  comes  from  your  great  father  himself,   who 
sends  it  to  you  by  our  hands.     It  is  a  new  heart     Your  great 
60 
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fitther  has  told  ub  to  come  up  Here^  and  pot  it  w  the  breait  of 
his  great  Chippewa/  children.    No  bad  blood  belongs  to  this 
heart    It  b  an  American  heart,  and  is  full  of  good  Mood;  and 
if  you  ynW  open  your  ears  and  listen  welU  and  never  forget  your  . 
great  father^s  message,  it  will  make  you  all  happy. 

**  Great  Chiffs^ — When  you  take  this  great  medal,  remember 
you  are  no  more  to  disobey  your  great  father;  no  more  to  ad* 
Tise  your  warriors  to  shed  blood  f  no  more  to  do  bad  actions. 
But  you  are  ever  after  to  listen  to  his  counsels,  and  follow  them; 
tlien  this  medal  will  be  as  a  light  on  yuur  breasts,  to  which  your 
young  men  may  look  and  get  wisdom. 

^^WarnorM^ — When  you  take  this  medal,  you  give  the  word 
of  a  warrior,  and  not  of  a  dog,  to  listen  to  your  great  chiefs,  and 
mind  their  wordH;  and  if  you  disoliey,  and  do  bad  actions,  your 
medal  will  lie  a  shame  to  you,  and  nut  a  badge  of  honour. 

^^Voung  McHi — ^Vhen  you  take  this  medal,  remember  the  day 
is  coming  when  the  dark  shades  will  come  over  the  eyes  of  your 
fathers*  and  they  will  die,  and  when  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
take  tlieir  places,  and  sit  at  the  head  of  their  Council  fire.  Be 
careful  not  to  turn  dogs  when  you  arc  young.  If  you  do,  when 
you  grow  old,  and  assicmble  your  chiefs  and  warriors  around  your 
Council  fire,  your  women  will  remember  your  bad  deeds,  and 
laugh  at  you.  Walk  straight  then.  Keep  out  of  crooked  places 
when  you  are  young,  and  when  you  get  old  you  will  be  re- 
spected. 

^*The  great  Chiefs  will  now  come  forward  as  they  are  called, 
and  receive  the  great  medals  sent  them  by  their  great  father. 
(Eleven  came  up.) 

^^The  warriors  will  now  come  up  in  like  manner.  (Seventeen 
came  up.) 

**Tlie  young  men  will  now  come  up  in  like  manner.  (Pour 
came  up.) 

^Whcn  beginning  witli  the  Chiefs  the  medals  tied  with  blue 
ribbons  were  put  around  their  necks,  and  each  was  told  to  re- 
member wliat  had  been  said,  and  put  it  away  in  his  heart — when 
all  being  seated,  the  Colonel  continued  thus. 

^^Chipprttayn^'^You  all  see  what  has  been  done.  Your  great 
(atlicr  has  sharp  eyes  and  quick  ears.  He  knows  well  who  arc 
your  greatest  men^— and  he  has  also  a  long,  strong  arm.    But  be 
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Mt  ftfriid*  he  wUl  m^tr  strike  his  Chtppewiy  cbUdrait  if  W 
er  heart  they  are  good.  Butone  thing  yott  must  remember*  H* 
will  not  allow  you  to  kill  his  white  children.  If  jo«  de,  hi  will , 
rise  and  shake  himself,  and  stretch  out  his  arm  and  strike,  whem 
it  may  fall  and  kill  the  innocent  too.  lliis  will  not  be  his  bilC, 
but  jours.  Take  care  then  how  jou  stir  him!  You  have  mtfct 
seen  your  great  father's  arm.  Only  a  small  particle  of  it— 
here  on  your  right — [pointing  to  the  military]— -but  it  is  only  a 
bit,  and  a  very  little  bit,  of  his  little  finger.  This  we  will  n«t 
leave  in  your  country,  but  take  home  with  us.  He  waits  o«r 
return,  and  will  not  stir  until  we  speak  to  him,  nor  until  the 
time  comes  when  you  have  promised  to  bring  in  the  murdererSv 
nor  will  he  stir  then,  when  he  hears  you  are  men  that  will  n«t 
lie.  We  will  tell  him  yuu  are  not  dogs— but  that  what  yo« 
have  promised,  yiHi  will  do.  Take  care  and  let  not  our  promise 
for  you  fall  U|Nin  our  heads* 

**CAt/ipet<^«,— we  have  spoken  about  your  father^s  ann.  Yea 
know  nothing  about  it — bccautie  you  have  not  seen  it*  /V«ee* 
ket  and  Nodin*  have  seen  it— 4et  them  tell  you.  They  know  that 
if  all  your  country  was  full  of  warriors,  like  leaves  upon  yoar 
trees,  tliey  could  not  lift  it  or  turn  it  aside.  Let  them  tell  yon  if 
it  is  not  so.    I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  like. 

**You  have  all  seen  the  sky  grow  black.  You  have  heard  tlie 
wind  out  of  the  clouds,  and  seen  it  tear  the  leaves  oflT  the  trees, 
and  scatter  them  in  the  air,  and  blow  them  along  the  ground 
You  have  seen  the  tree  that  was  yesterday  full  of  leaves,  to-day 
all  bare.  And  you  have  seen  fire  struck  by  tlie  Great  Spirit  oat 
of  the  sky,  that  splintered  the  big  pine  on  the  mountain.  Thea 
you  have  seen  something  tliat  is  like  your  great  father's  ana, 
when  he  is  stirred,  and  when  he  paints  himself  and  goes  forth  to  * 
war. 

**But  he  is  mild  in  peace; — and  while  you  are  good  a^a  and 
mind  his  councils,  he  will  neVer  hsrm  you,  but  use  his  ami  to 
protect  you  and  your  wives  and  children. 

**Yes,  he  is  mild  in  peace.  He  is  then  like  summer,  whea  the 
streams  open  and  the  fish  swim;— when  the  hill-ude  is  warm  aad 
the  birds  do  sing;— when  yuur  winter's  hunts  liave  been  good, 
and  you  liave  brouglit  home  plenty; — ^when  you  sit  at  your  lodge 

*  Two  ChWU  present  who  had  bcco  st  Wsihington. 
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with  joar  pouch  fbll  of  tobtcco,  and  when  yonr  wWet  fill  their 
kettles  for  joa  and  for  joar  children.  This  is  like  the  arm  and 
firiendship  of  jour  great  father,  when  that  friendbhip  is  exercised. 
^^Chippewayi^^VIt  advise  you  as  friends  and  brothers*  not  to 
olTend  ydur  great  father.  He  has  sent  his  agent,  (Mr.  Schoolcraft) 
among  you.  He  speaks  your  great  father's  words,  listen  to  himi 
then  you  will  be  happy— and  this  b  what  your  great  father  wishes 
jott  to  be.  It  is  with  yourselves  to  be  so,  or  not  lYe  can  only 
advise,  and  this  we  have.  done.  ^ 

^Governor  C^ss  informed  the  Indians  that,  when  on  tonnorrow, 
they  heard  the  signal  for  the  Council  to  meet,  they  must  bring 
^ith  them  their  women  and  children,  as  they  had  some  presents 
to  distribute  among  them.    Council  adjourned.*' 


^^Monday^  Aug.  1. 1827. 

^K^ouncil  convened  at  the  usual  hour,  and  was  opened  for  busi* 
ness. 

^The  Commissioners  being  informed  tliat  a  band  of  Chippeways 
from  Sandy  lake,  had  arrived  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Coun* 
oil  last  evening,  and  were  now  present  and  in  the  Council,  direct- 
ed that  they  should  be  seated  in  front,  and  near  to  them.  They 
were  then  informed  that,  previous  to  their  arrival,  a  treaty  had 
been  concluded  and  signed  by  the  Chiefs  present;  and  that  they 
would  now  explain  the  several  provisions  of  it  to  them,  so  that, 
if  they  thought  proper,  they  could  also  sign  it  It  was  accord* 
ing;ly  explained,  and  signed  by  their  Chiefs  without  any  objx^ction. 
As  the  forenoon  was  spent  in  this  business,  they  were  all  inform* 
ed,  that  after  dinner  tlie  guns  would  fire,  when  they  would  come 
for  their  presents. 

**Af(er  a  short  recess  they  were  asscmbletl.  and  the  afternoon 
spent  in  dividing  the  goods  amongst  them.  And  tlie  Council 
stijourned  sine  die, 

A.  EDWARDS, 

Secretary  to  the  Onrnniasianere}* 
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REPORT  ON  THE  COPPER  ROCK. 


J>r  tiwrltirfiiy  •  trwly  irilfc  lAt  Cifcijyewy  irilt  ef  liirfimt,  it  A«<  Ai  I— i 

OtHTLSMBII, 

In  purtUMee  of  tlie  directiont  reoeived  tnm  joa  ftt  FoM  te  Lte,  I 
Mconpftnied  the  detachment  tent  lo  the  Omooaffoo  ri?er  for  the  pvrpoio  «C 
proeuriog  the  bms  of  netive  copper,  situated  oo  one  of  the  hrtnchea  of  UmI 
stream:  and  now  beg  leave  to  report  the  result  of  our  proeeediaf^ 
with  the  few  obserfationt  which  I  have  been  able  lo  make. 

We  left  Pond  du  Lac  on  the  first  daj  of  August,  with  two  boats, 
lag  twenty  men,  including  our  French  and  Indian  guides;  and  afler  a 
passage  of  something  less  than  four  dajs,  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
This  stream  takes  its  ri»e  on  some  of  the  southern  ridges  of  the  Porcupino 
mountains,  and  opens  into  the  lake  about  twenty  miles  east  of  them,  whert 
they  are  intercepted  by  the  coast.  At  its  entrance  into  the  lake  it  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width,  which  is  about  its  size  for  fifteen  miles; 
being  affected  for  that  distance  by  the  flow  of  the  lake  in  high  winds.  For 
this  distance  its  waters  are  turbid  and  sltigj^shi  ^d  its  banks. conMst  of  a 
very  good  bottom  land,  (on  one  side,  thirkly,  but  not  heavily  wooded  wilk 
bard  timber.  As  you  aiicend,  however,  this  valley  decreases  In  width,  untS 
the  spurs  of  the  mountains  form  high  and  precipitous  banks,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  sand. 

We  immediately  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  first  rapid,  where  we  drew 
one  of  our  boats  on  shore,  and  left  it  with  most  of  our  provisions,  under  the 
charge  of  one  of  our  men.  During  the  rrmainder  of  this  day  and  the  neit, 
we  continued  to  move  up  the  stream  vi*ry  slowly,  bring  compelled  to  drag 
our  boat  over  almost  continuoits  rapids;  in  many  of  which  it  became  neroi> 
sary  to  make  a  path  for  it,  in  thr  lied  of  the  river,  wliirh  consists  nKMtIv  of 
gravel,  intcrnpcr^ed  with  maMcs  of  stone,  having  no  apparent  conneetkNl 
with  tho  iturrouniling  muntry. 

At  about  twcnty-rlKlit  miles  fmm  Its  mouth  the  river  Is  divided  Into  two 
branches,  of  equal  nitii^iiitudc.  We  nmtlnued  up  the  right  branch  r<ir  about 
two  uiilrs  farther,  where  wo  found  It  necessary  to  leave  our  boat,  and  pit* 
•eed  by  land. 

After  walking  about  five  miles  farther  over  points  of  the  mountaint,  (tm 
one  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  sepsrated  every  few  rods  by  deep  rarlsM, 
the  bottom  of  which  were  biigs*,  and  which,  by  tliirk  uiHlrrbrush,  were  rsa* 
dered  almost  Impervious  to  tlie  rays  of  the  nun,  and  opposing  no  alight  obtts- 
ele  lo  the  passage  of  the  woodsman;  we  at  length,  with  some  didirulty,  dii> 
covered  the  object  of  our  search^  long  known  by  the  flame  of  the  Copptr 
Rock  of  Lake  Buperior. 
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This  rMMitablo  tpeeimea  of  Tlnsfai  copper  Uat  t  IHtto  aboft  kfvr  watir 
Mark  OB  tho  west  bank  of  Ibo  ri? or,  and  about  thirtj  iivo  nllot  fkOA  ill 
mouth.  lu  appearaneo  it  brilliant  wbere?er  the  metal  it  fitiblo.  Iteontltti 
of  pure  eopper,  ramified  in  efery  direetioo  thrcMigh  a  matt  of  ttone,  (mostly 
terpentine,  intermixed  with  calcareout  tpar,)  in  Teias  of  Dram  ono  to  throo 
inchct  in  diameter;  and,  in  tome  partt,  exhibiting  mattet  of  pure  metal  of 
one  hundred  poundt  weight,  but  so  intimately  connected  with  the  turround- 
ing  body,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  detach  them  with  any  instruments 
which  we  had  provided. 

Having  ascertained  that,  with  our  means  and  time,  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
move a  body  weighing  more  than  a  ton,  (two  thirds  of  which,  1  shouki  have 
observed,  is  pure  metal,)  by  luud,  we  proceeded  to  examine  the  channel  of 
the  river,  which  we  found  intercepted  by  ridges  of  sandstone,  forming  three 
cataracts,  with  a  descent  in  all  of  about  seventy  feet,  over  which  it  was  im- 
possible  to  pass;  and  the  high  and  perpendicular  banks  of  sandstone  render- 
ed a  passage  around  them  impracticable. 

Finding  our  plans  thus  frustrated  by  unforeseen  difliculties,  wo  were  oblig- 
ed to  abandon  our  attempt,  and  proceed  to  the  Sault  St  Marif. 

Regretting  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  our  undertaking, 

I  am,  gentlemen. 

With  great  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

G£0.  F.  PORTER. 


TRUATY* 

Between  the  United  Statee  qf  America  and  the  Ckippemefg 
tribe  qf  Indians;  concluded  ^uguet  5,  1826. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS, 

PRBtlDP.NT  or  THE  UnITED  StaTP.1  OP  AmERIOA| 

7b  all  and  einffular  to  whotn  then  preaentt  tAoff  came^  greeHmgi 

Wher^u  t  treaty  between  the  Ignited  State$  of  JImtriiM  uA 
the  Chipprway  tribe  of  liidianH,  wtM  iiimle  aiitl  ctmcluiled  on  the 
fifth  day  of  Auf^ust,  one  thousand  vx^xi  hundred  and  twenty-tiit 
at  the  Fond  du  Lac  of  Lake  Superior*  in  the  territory  of  Micbi* 
gan,  by  Coininisiiionere  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  cer* 
tain  Chiefrt  and  Warriors  of  the  said  tribe*  on  the  paK  and  in  the 
behalf  of  baid  tribe,  which  treaty  is  in  the  wordu  following,  to  witx 

Articles  of  a  treaty  made  and  concluded  at  the  Fond  du  I^ae  ef 
Lake  Superior^  this  fifth  day  of  AugUMt^  in  the  year  of  oar 
Lord  one  thousand  eis^ht  hundred  and  twenty-iix^  between  LeaAe 
Cas9  and  Thomas  J^  McKenney^  Cofnmimoners  on  the  part  of 

.   the  United  States^  and  the  Chippeway  tribe  ef  Indians. 

Whereas  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Prairie  du  Chein  in  Augnsi 
last*  by  which  the  war,  which  has  lH»en  so  lonj;  carried  on  to  their 
mutual  distress,  between  the  CMiip|H*ways  and  Sioux,  was  happily 
terminated  by  the  intervention  of  the  United  S(ateh|  and  whereasi 
owing  to  the  remote  and  dispersed  situatiAui  of  the  Chippeways, 
full  deputations  of  their  different  bands  did  not  attend  at  Prairie 
du  Chein,  which  circumstance,  from  the  loose  nature  of  the  In* 
flian  government,  would  render  the  treaty  of  doubtful  obligathm 
with  respect  to  the  bands  not  represented;  and  whereas  at  the 
request  of  the  Chippeway  Chiefs,  a  stipulation  was  inserted  in 
the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chein,  by  which  the  Unitetl  States 
agreed  to  assemble  the  Chippeway  tribe  upon  Lake  Supenor  dnr« 
ing  the  present  year,  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  said  treaty, 
to  explain  its  stipulations,  and  to  call  upon  the  whole  Chippeway 
tribe,  assembled  at  their  general  council  fire,  to  give  tlicir  fomud 
assent  thereto,  that  the  peace  which  has  been  concluded  may  be 
rendered  permanent,  tlierefore: 

*Thi9  work  not  beini;  publUlied  until  after  tbc  ratification  of  the  IreatjTi 
it  \%  insertPil  here  In  it«  ratifird  forili. 
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Arttolb  I-— The  <^Wefi  and  Warrimn  of  the  fhippewij  tribe 
ef  Intliant  hereby  fullj  assent  to  the  treaty  conclutled  in  AuKUtt 
last*  at  Prairie  du  Chcint  tnd  engage  to  observe  and  fulfil  the 
stipulations  thereof. 

Art.  II^»A  deputation  shall  be  sent  bj  the  Chippeways  to  the 
treaty  to  be  held  in  1827f  at  Green  Bay,  with  full  power  to  ar- 
rmn«rf  and  fix  the  boundary  line  between  the  Chippeways  and  the 
IrVinnebagfies  and  Menomonees,  which  was  left  incomplete  by 
the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chein»  in  consequence  of  the  non-attend- 
ance of  some  of  tht;  principal  Menomonee  Chiefs* 

Art.  III.— The  Chippeway  tribe  grant  to  the  goTemment  of 
the  Unittrd  States  the  right  to  search  for,  and  carry  away»  any 
netaU  or  minerals  fnmi  any  part  of  their  country.  But  this  grant 
is  not  to  aflect  the  .title  of  the  land,  nor  the  existing  jurisdiction 
OTer  it 

Art.  IV.— It  being  deenied  important  that  the  half-breeds, 
Kattered  througli  tliis  citensrve  country,  should  be  stimulated  to 
exertion  and  improvement  by  the  possession  of  permanent  pro- 
perty and  fixed  residences,  the  Chippeway  tribe,  in  consideration 
of  the  affection  they  bear  to  these  persons,  and  of  the  interest 
which  they  feel  in  their  welfare,  grant  to  each  of  the  persons  des- 
cribed in  tlie  schedule  hereunto  annexed,  being  half-breeds  and 
Chippeways  by  descent,  and  it  being  understood  that  the  sche* 
dule  includes  all  of  this  description  who  are  attached  to  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  tlie  Unit  d  States,  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land, 
to  be  located,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  upon  tlie  islands  and  shore  of  the  St.  Mary's  river,  where- 
ever  good  land  enough  for  this  purpose  can  be  found;  and  as  soon 
as  such  locations  are  made,  the  jurisdiction  and  soil  thereof  are 
hereby  ceded.    It  \s  the  intention  of  tlie  parties,  that,  where  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  the  grants  l>e  surveyed  in  the  ancient 
French  manner,  l>ounding  not  less  than  six  arpens,  nor  more  than 
ten,  upon  the  river,  and  running  back  for  quantity;  and  that 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  such  grants  l>e  surveyed  in  any  man- 
ner the  President  may  direct    The  locations  for  Oshauguscoday- 
wayqua,  and  her  descendants,  shall  be  adjoining  the  lower  part 
of  the  military  resenation,  and  upon  the  head  of  Sugar  island. 
The  persons  to  whom  grants  are  made  shall  not  have  tlie  privilege 
of  conveyini;  the  same,  without  the  permission  of  the  Prest- 
dent. 
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Amt.  V^— In  consideration  of  the  poverty  of  the  Clii|i|Mvajit 
«nd  of  the  sterile  nature  of  the  country  tliejr  inhabit*  unit  for  ail* 
tivationi  anti  almint  destitute  of  i^mei  and  u  a  proof  of  regard 
on  tiie  part  of  tlie  United  Stutcsi  it  is  agreed  tliat  an  annvity  of 
two  tiiousand  dollans  in  money  or  goodsi,  as  tiie  President  may 
direct,  shall  be  paid  to  tlic  tribe,  at  tlie  8ault  8t  Mari^.  Bmi 
this  annuity  shall  continue  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
gress  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  VI.— With  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the 
youths,  it  is  also  agreed,  tliat  an  annual  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars shall  be  appnipriated  to  the  support  uf  an  establishment  for 
their  education,  to  be  located  upon  some  paK  of  the  St.  Mary's 
river,  and  tlie  money  to  be  expended  under  tlie  direction  of  the 
President;  and  for  the  iaccomuicMlation  of  such  school,  a  secdoA 
of  land  is  hereby  grantctl.  Rut  the  |»ayment  of  (he  one  tiiousand 
dollars  stipulated  for  in  (his  article,  is  subject  to  tlie  lim^itatioo 
described  in  the  preceding  attic  le. 

Art.  VII.— The  necessity  for  (he  stipulations  in  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  articles  of  (his  (rea(y  could  be  fully  apparent,  only 
fnmi  personal  observation  of  the  condition,  pros|iects  and  wishes 
of  (he  Chippeways,  and  the  Conuitissiotiers  were  Uierefore  not 
specifically  in8truc(etl  upon  the  subjects  (herein  referred  to;  but 
seeing  the  extreme  poverty  of  these  wre(ched  jicople,  finding 
them  almost  naked  and  starving,  and  ascertaining  that  many  per- 
ished during  the  last  vvint'er,  from  hunger  and  cold,  they  were 
induced  to  insert  these  ar(icles.  But  it  is  expressly' understood 
and  agreed,  that  (he  fourtli,  fifth  and  sixth  articles,  or  eitlier  of 
them,  may  be  rcjectetl  by  the  President  and  Senate,  without  af- 
fecting the  validity  of  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty. 

Art.  VIII. — ^The  Chippeway  tribe  of  Indians  fully  acknow- 
ledge the  autliority  ami  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
disclaim  all  connexion  with  any  foreign  |Kiwer,  solemnly  proosis- 
ing  to  reject  any  messages,  speeches,  or  councils,  incompatible 
with  the  interes(s  of  (he  United  States,  and  to  communicate  in- 
formation tliereof  to  the  proper  agent,  should  any  such  be  deli- 
vered or  sent  to  them. 

Art.  IX.— This  treaty,  after  the  same  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
President  and  Senate  of  tiie  United  States,  shall  be  obligatorr 
on  the  contracting  parties. 
61 
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Done  at  the  Fond  dv  Lac  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  territory 
of  Michigan,  the  day  and  year  above  written,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence  of  the  United  Sutes  he  fif^y-firet 

LEWIS  CASS, 
THOS.  L.  McKENNET. 


Si.  MaryU. 
Shingauba-W^O^isin, 
Shi'H  aubeketoan, 
\Va}ishkce, 
Shocgiid* 

Elvtr  St  Croix. 
Po^zhickcc, 
N<Klcn, 
^a<;\\unabee, 
Kaubeina|)|Mi, 
Cliaucopci*, 
Jaubeance, 
UUauwau, 
Mveen^nsheensy 
Moascmiunee, 
Muckuday  peenaas, 
Sheewectaugun, 

La  Peinie. 
Peezhickee, 
Kecmeewun, 
Kaubuzoway, 
"Wvauweenind, 
Pevkwaukwottiansekayy 

Oftotray  Lake. 
Paybauiniktiway, 

Ijic  de  Flambeau. 
Githhee  WaubecshaanSf 
Maytaukooseegay, 

Rainy  Lake. 
Aanuhkumi«;ishkunk, 
Sandy  Lake. 
Of^umemikec, 
Gitsliee  Waymitteegoouty 
Paashuninleel} 


Wauzhuskokok,  x 

X    NiiumogauboM-ce,  x 

X    Wattap,  X 
x                Fond  du  Lac. 

X    Sliingoop,  X 

Munctiigeezisoans,  x 

X    Mung;a*//ul,  x 

X     Manetogcezhig,  x 

X    Ojaunecinauson,  x 

X    Miskwautais,  x 

X    Naubunaygerzhigf  x 

X.   Unnauwaubundaun^  x 

X    Pautaubay,  x 

X    Migecsce,  x 
X               Ontonagon. 

X    WaubislikcepeenaaSy  x 

X    Tweeshtweeshkeeway,  x 

Moazonee,  x 

X    Gitshee  Migeezeoy  x 

X    Mizhauquot,  x 
X                Ontonagon. 

X    Kecskeetuwug,  x 

X    Poenavsec,  x 

Mautauguinee,  x 

X    Rwecweezaisish,  x 

Venniiion  Lake. 

X    Attickoans,  x 

X    Gyutshceininee,  x 

Jaukway,  x 
X    Mad\vagkunageezhigwaa!h|  x 

Jauko^cezhigwaishknny  x 

X    Neezhoday,  x 

X    Nundochceaisy  x 

X    Ogeemaugeegid,  x 
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X    Piidudt 

X 

Naugdunoth, 

z 

X    0%huskuckooiiy 

X 

X    Wxubogee» 

X 

Saubanosh, 

X 

X    Keewaydeiif 

z 

X    GitslieemeewtniBee, 

X 

X     Wynuncc, 

z 

Ol>umau«^cxhig, 

X 

X    PuybouinidKeewtingt 

X 

X    Maugeegaubou, 

X 

etf     X     Paybatniiutj^ezlugi 

X 

X     Kaubemappa. 

X 

X     Wayiiuttegoaxliiiy 

X 

Oiiju|»enaa8| 

X 

-  X    Madwayo3»sin. 

X 

Anneemcekees, 

Oniofuiginu 
Kauwaishkungt 
MauUttgameet 

Snake  Riper. 
Wa7niittes;goasl^ 
)  Iskquagwunaabcei 
Meegwunaus, 

Lac  du  Ftumbemi. 
Pamoossay, 
Kuiidekundy 

Ogulibayaufiuhquotwajbeet 
PaybauinauHirigy 
Keeslikeeiiiuii, 

Niver  de  Corbeaxu 
Maugugaubowie, 

In  presence  of-« 

A.  Edwards,  Secretary  U  the  Cotnmusiotu 

E.  BoARDMAN,  Captain  canimandins^  detactuneni* 

II.  R.  Schoolcraft,  United  StafCM  Indian  Ageni. 

T.  PrrciiER,  JtBMtani  Surgeon. 

J.  B.  Kingsbury,  Lieut,  ^  infantry. 

E.  A.  Brush. 

Daniel  Ding  let. 

A.  Morrison. 

B.  Chapman. 
Henry  Connor. 
W.  A.  Lf.vake. 
J.  0.  Lewis. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ARTICLE. 

At  the  Chippc ways  who  committed  the  murder  upon  (omt  Amutt* 
ican  citizens,  in.  June,  1824,  upon  tlie  shores  of  Lake  Pepitt,«re 
not  present  at  tliis  Council,  but  arc  far  in  the  interior  of  the 
try,  so  tliat  they  cannot  be  apprehended  and  delivered  to  the 
per  authority  before  tlie  commencement  of  the  next  summeri  and, 
as  the  <  'oinmissioners  have  been  specially  instructed  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  these  persons,  and  to  state  to  the  Chippewaj 
♦ribf  the  conHcqucncc  of  suffering  fuch  a  flagitious  outrai^e  to  p* 
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impaniihed,  it  is  agre^  ^^  ^^  persons  guilty  of  the  berofe- 
mentioned  Ukurder  shall  be  brought  iUf  either  to  the  Ssult  St  Ma- 
rie, or  Green  Bajt  as  early  next  summer  as  practicable,  and  sur- 
rendered  to  the  proper  authority}  and  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
all  furtlier  measures  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in  relation 
to  tliis  subject,  shall  be  suspended. 

LEWIS  CASS, 
TllOS.  L.  McRENNEY. 
Representing:  the  bands  to  Mrhom  TGitshee  Meegeesee,his  x  mark, 
tlie  persons  guilty  of  the  muir-    Metaukoose^ay,  his  x  mark. . 
der  belong,  for  themselves  and  |  Ouskunzhccma.  his  x  mark 
the  Chippeway  tribe.  l^Kecnestcno,  his  x  mark. 

A.  Edwards,  Secrtlary  to  the  Commi$9ion. 
E.  BoARDMAK,  Captain  eommandinq  ttetachmmt. 
H.^  R.  Schoolcraft,  United  States  LuHan  agent* 
Henrt  Connor,  Interpreter, 


SCHEDULE  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  PtlECEDINQ  TREATY. 

To  Oshau{;uscoday  wa^-qua,  wife  of  John  Johnson,  Esq.  to  each 
of  her  children,  and  to  each  of  her  grand -clMldren,  one  section. 

To  Saugemauqua,  widow  of  the  late  John  Baptiste  Cadotte, 
and  to  her  chihiren,  fjouison,  Sophia,  Archangel,  Edward  and 
Polly,  one  section  each. 

To  Konecsequa«  wife  of  Samuel  Ashman,  and  to  each  of  her 
children,  one  section. 

To  Tcegau»l)au,  wife  of  Charles  II.  Oakes,  and  to  each  of  her 
children,  one  section. 

To  Thomas  Sliaw,  son  of  Obimetunoqua,  and  to  his  wife  Mar}*, 
being  altso  of  Indian  descent,  each  one  section. 

To  Fanny  Levake,  daugliter  of  Meet»liwauqua,  and  to  each  of 
her  children,  one  section. 

Obaysliaun6f|uotof|ua,  wife  of  Francis  Goolay,  jr.  one  section. 

To  Oniuckackeence,  wife  of  John  Holliday,  and  to  each  of  her 
children,  one  section. 

To  Obimegeezliigoqua,  wife  of  Joseph  du  Chene,  jr.  and  to  each 
of  her  cliildren,  one  section. 

To  Monedoqua,  wife  of  Charles  Cloutier,  one  section.    * 

To  Siir>an  Yams  daugliter  of  Odaubito^eezhigoqua^one  section. 
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T«  Hearj  Sajrer  and  John  8a7er9aoiit^Obena«4UMq«a»  tmdk 
tmesectioii. 

Ta  etch  of  the  children  of  John  Tmner,  betng  of  Chqipevtj 
descent,  one  section. 

To  Wassidjeewunoqui,  tnd  to  each  of  her  children,  by  Oeocge 
Johnston,  one  section. 

To  Michael  Cadotte,  senV,  son  of  Eqnawaice,  one  section. 

To  Equaysaywaj*  wife  of  Michael  Cadotte,  senV,  and  to  cnch 
of  her  children  living  within  the  United  States,  one  section. 

To  each  of  the  children  of  Charlotte  Warren,  widow  of  the 
late  Truman  A.  Warren«  one  section. 

To  Mary  Chapman,  daugliter  of  Cquameeg,  and  wife  of  Bda 
Chapman,  and  to  each  of  her  children,  one  section. 

To  Sagonoshequa,  wife  of  Jolin  11.  Fairbanks,  and  to  eack  of 
her  children,  one  section. 

To  Shaughunomonce,  wife  of  William  Morrison,  and  to  each 
of  her  children,  one  section. 

To  each  of  the  children  of  the  late  Ingwaysuh,  wife  of  Joaepli 
Cote,  one  section. 

To  each  of  the  children  of  Angelique  Cote,  late  wife  of  Pierre 
Cote,. one  section. 

To  Pazhikwutoqua,  wife  of  William  Aitken,  and  to  each  of 
her  children,  one  section. 

To  Susan  Davenport,  grand-daughter  of  Misqnabnnoqna,  and 
wife  of  Ambrose  Davenport,  and  to  each  of  her  children,  one 
section. 

To  Waubunequa,  wife  of  Augustin  Belanger,  and  to  each  of 
her  children,  one  section. 

To  Charlotte  Louisa  Morrison,  wife  of  Allan  Morrison,  and 
daughter  of  Mauitowidjewung,  and  to  each  of  her  children,  one 
section. 

To  each  of  the  children  of  Eustace  Roussain,  by  Shauwnnan- 
bunoqua,  Wauwaussumoqua,  and  Payshaubunoqua,  one  sectioB.* 

To  Isabella  Dingley,  wife  of  Daniel  Dingley,  and  daughter  of 
Pimegeezhigoqua,  and  to  each  of  her  children,  one  section. 

To  George  Birkhead,  a  Chippeway  by  descent,  one  aectioB. 

To  Susan  Connor,  wife  of  Thomas  Connor,  and  daoghter  of 
Pimcgceshigoqua,  and  to  each  of  her  children,  one  section. 

To  the  children  of  George  Rrmatinger.  beins:  of  Shawnee  ei* 
traction,  two  sections  follectirclv. 
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To  Ossintlijeeanoqua,  wife  of  Michael  CadoUe,  jr.  and  to  each 
of  her  children,  one  section. 

To  Minedemoeyali,  wife  of  Pierre  Davemajr,  one  section. 

To  Os^maugec%higoqua,  wife  of  Basil  Boileau,  one  section. 

To  >Vauncau!».4ef|ua«  wife  of  Paul  Boileau,  one  section. 

To  Kaukaubcbhee<|ua,  wife  of  John  Baptiste  Corbeau,  one  sec- 
tion. 

To  John  BaptiHte  du  Chene^son  of  Pimegeizhigoqua,one  section. 
•  To  each  of  tlie  children  of  Ujpvudauslieei  by  the  late  Tmman 
A.  Warren,  one  section. 

To  William  Warren,  son  of  Lyman  M.  Warren,  and  Mary 
Cadotte,  one  section. 

To  Antoine,  Joseph,  Louis,  Chalot,  and  Margaret  Charette, 
children  of  Equamccg,  one  section. 

To  tlie  children  of  Francois  Boutcher,  by  Waussequa,  each  one 
section. 

To  Angelique  Brabent.  daugliter  of  Waussegundum,  and  wife 
of  Alexis  Brabent,  one  section. 

To  Otlishc|ua,  of  the  Sault  St  Marie,  a  Chippeway  of  unmixed 
blood,  one  section. 

To  Pamidjeewunc;,  of  the  Sault  St  Marie,  a  Chippeway  of  un« 
mixed  blood,  one  section. 

To  WaybobsiiHMiua,  and  John  J.  Wayishkee,  children  of  Way- 
ishkec,  each  one  section.  I4BWIS  CASS, 

TIIOS.  L.  McRENNEY. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I ^  John  Qinncy  Matns.  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  of  America,  having  seen  and  consider- 
ed the  said  treaty,  do,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  as  expressed  by  their  resolution  of  tlie  sixteenth  ulti- 
mo, accept,  ratify,  and  confinii  the  same,  together  with  the  Sup- 
plementary Article  thereto,  wiUi  tlie  exception  of  tlie  fourth  and 
fifth  articles. 

In  testiuiony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  hereunto  aflixe«l, having  signed  the  same  with  my  hand. 

Done  at  tlie  City  of  Washington,  this  second  day  of  February, 
in  tlie  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and 

(l.  s.)    twentv-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States' the  fifty-first        JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 
By  the  President. 

H.  Clay,  Secretary  of  Stale. 


VOCABULARY 


or  thk 


ALGIC,  OR  CHIPPEWAT  LANGUAGE. 


OoD»* 


•      • 


«w  j|ptrt/f  • 
Bad  tpiritf 


tniiiationf 


•    • 


cGtch^eMonedo.  t.a.    Great  Spirit 
<Gcex'haMonedo.  $.0.    Merciful  Spirit 

•  Mon'eilo.  9*a, 
Mach^c  Monedo.  «•«. 

.  Annahinea6win.  «.t.    Prajer.    Noun  indicalei 
by  tcin. 

Mectay'wcewin.  t.  Noun  Indicated  bj 
This  term  is  in  direct  allusiun  to  the 
uionics  of  the  **grand  medicine.^  Other  in* 
stitutions  have  other  names  to  ex|iress  **cere- 
nmny.^  1  know  not  that  there  is  any  gene- 
ric term,  aUh<iu^i  such  may  exist,  and  1  bo 
i|;nuraiit  uf  tiie  fact. 

Ozhe^waywin.  «•  Noun  indicated  by  trai. 
This  word  is  derived  from  the  animate  Tei\ 
ozheau^  to  initiate,  to  make* 

•  Pugedinegay'win.  i.     From  the  animate  Tei\ 
pugedinaun. 

Munedowun'.  i.t. 
.  Ainnahiuca^ituming.  cp.    That  ivhich  is  pray- 

ed  to.    From  the  animate  verb*  annahtnemt^ 

to  pray. 
Maakudaywcekoon'ya.  o.p.  I1ie  man  in  black. 

•  Jossakeed'.  a.  a.    Noun  indicated  by  ^edm 
Ojccchaijgomau.  r.ji.f.a.    Sluide,  or  shadow  of 

man. 
Cmmtry  ofwuU^  Jecb}'ug  aimhdinukee-^waud.    I^and  of  g^ioata. 

This  is,  in  the  Indian,  a  sentence  of  two 
words.  And  die  phrase  is  clianged  from 
shade  to  ghosi^^h  change  which  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Chifipeway  idiom,  and  a 
proof  that'thcsc  words  are  synonymous. 


Saerifiee^  t.  • 

Sacred  things 
Idolj  .    •    • 


Prieitf  . 
Conjuroff 
Souly     • 


•    • 
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Mak,  (hofiiOj) 
Jin  Indian^ 
A  white  ffia^if 


Man^  (vitf) 
jroinan^  • 
Men^     .    . 
UomMf  • 
Boy,     •    « 
Girl,  .    . 

Child,  .     . 
Father,    • 


,  Intn'e.  i.a. 
Unishinatiba,  e^a. 

AVaywccwukwon'idjig,  e.p.    lliwc  who  wear 
haU*    This  is  the  more  common  cxprcssioiu 
They  also  say,  Wyaubishkizxid  inin'c,  Uter- 
allyt  white  man. 
Same  as  man,  (homo.) 
.  E'qua,  t.cr* 

Inin'cwug.  ».p.  Plural  indicated  by  mtg. 
.  Equiwug.  $.p.  Plural  like  the  |>rcceding, 
'  Kwccwezais.  tf.o. 

.  Equazais'.  t.a.    Diminutive  form  of  the  noun, 
woman. 
Abbcn6cliee.  8M. 
.  Oaoas'emau.  f.a.    This  word  is  seldom  heard 
in  this  elementary  form;  being  constantly 
used  under  the  complex  mmlification  of  the 
pronominal  affixes.     Tlius,  ndsa,  my  father; 
ko»e,  tliy  father;  otmii,  his,  or  her  father,  &c. 
Ogeemoi.    9.a.     Tliis,  like  the  preceding,  is 
seldom  used,  except  in  its  pronominal  forms. 
Grandfather  .    .  Omeshomiss'emau.  $.0.    Governed  by  the  pre- 

cedingrule. 
Oaokomiss'cmau.  e.a 
Onirubaim^Muau.  f.a. 
We6\veomau.  f.a. 
0|;\viHsVmau.  jr.a. 
Mutljeekeewis*.  t.ff. 
OdnunVmau.  «.cr. 
Osy{icmau.  t.  (eldest.) 
Oity^emaug.  t.p. 
vg.  Epirene. 
Oningwuniss'emau.  t.ff. 
,  Odo7.hcmiss'emau.  e.a. 
Ooxh'ishaycmau.  s*a. 
tiler's  side.) 
.  OaTJieegNvoos'emau.  #•<!. 

side.) 
\>  eenemoosh^emau.  t«a« 


Mother, 


Grandmother, 
Ifvnhand,     • 

m/e,   .  .   . 

Son,    •    •    • 
Eldest  son,     • 
Daughter,     • 
Brother,    .     • 
Brothers,     . 

BrotherU  son, 
SisterU  son. 
Uncle,   •    •    « 


.9unt, 
Comin, 


ib. 

ib. 

ih. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib.  Epicene. 

ib.  Plural  made  by 

ib. 
ib. 
ib.    (By  llie  mo* 

t6.  (By  the  father's 

ib.   Tliis  word  is 


restricted  in  its  use,  or  application  to  males. 


1W 

Sdati9mf  •    •    •  AiBowa/auid.  9.m. 

the 
MaUf     •    •    •    Favbft.  tumL 
IhmaUf    •    •    .  Ndzba. 


m  ft' 


^ 


Hbao^    •    •    •    Osilitff^woii^.  «.£. 

JMr^  .'   .    .    .  \%  e^msTui.  «.£.    Hmt  tf  the  ktti  «lj. 

Faetf     •    •    •    Os^keez'nhig.  «.t.     CmtmUKmtmm  m 

the  face:  mmfctzkhL  Qu 
Bearif      •    •    .  Memhctlc/iiaag^ui*  «.!. 
Jhae^     •    .    •    Ojaush*.  «.£. 
JioMtrUSf  •    •    •  UtUinegMMtt^eMaag.  h/l  Flval 
JTyCy      •    •    •    Oaslikecuz'hi^.  «.£. 
JS^yet 9  .    •    •    •  Oa^likccnzliigaaB.  «./l 


•    • 


McevtiaabewiiuuiB'te.     Eji  hiiwi, 


Tongue^  . 


eye-lids.    The  plant  i» 
.  Onuuinuiu;^.  c^    Plaral 
.    Odoan^  a.t. 

•  Odaj'nttDiea.  a.£. 
.     Weebidum.  cjk     Plval 

.  Otowa^.  ct. 
.    Otowttgaa'.  a.^    Plval 

•  Ocati^.  M.L 

•  Onoowjrmo'.  •.p.    Plaral 

•  (kt|uajf'|pia.  ««t. 
»    0*;iMMitlaiilii|a/.  a.t. 

•  Onik'.  B.L 

•  Oniml/.  <•!. 
.Oaifuljeen^  $.p.    Flvral 

•  (H;itchiiiindj.  cjl.     t»£. 
Left-kmmi.     •    .  fhiaaian'djiiiiiHij.  C»f»    ••». 
Ftm^^tn^     «     ,    OiiiiiMjer|;anaK.  a.iL 


f    •    • 

ChetkSf  . 
JVcc4r,  •    • 

irf>A/4Md; 


kgr»^aX 


bf  MkHi 


Body,    . 
Back^     . 

SiboNs  • 


.  Oi:»h'kaiixliee|;.  a./L    Flwal  aait  If  M^  na 
Weeavnnaaa.  t.     AWmi^  mj  ^iMtj*  tou  ^^^ 

a.f. 


•    » 


Omissad'.  a.t. 
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Kneif 

Feet, 

Skin, 

Fleshy 

Bone, 

Heart, 

Blood, 

Milk, 

Ji  wound, 

A  Hcalp, 


•    •    • 


•    •    • 


•    •    • 


•    •    • 


•    •    • 


•    • 


•    •    • 


AFFENDIX. 

0•Aidull^  9.p.    Plural  made  bj  tin.  9.1 
•  Ozlluguhl^  «.{. 

Wccoa',  f.n. 
.  Ocun'.  sA.  .     . 

Odaili'.  «.t. 
.  Miskwee.  sA, 

Tutua»ha(ibo.  i.  c*p.    Breast  liquor.  i»tu 


•    •    • 


.    Weenikwy.  #.!• 


Nation',  .    .    .  Azhcwiy/oyaun^.  t.  e*p,     (ex.)  pron.  *our*  in* 

clii^led. 

7V/Af,    .    ,    .    Insula,  t.  e.p,  #•«• 

CJftH,    .     ,    ,    .Totem.  ««t. 

Coiiiifry,      .     >   . .  .  .     . 

n^     .,  \  Ak'ec,  *.i. 

jerritory,      •  J 

,^,,    *    '     '     ?  Odav'nuh.  t.i. 

Coft'icit,  9.    .    .  Kcos^dtNlauMing.  Kagequawiii.v.  To  counid. 

Councit'pface,  .     Ain(lu'/.hckee«redo6n;s;'.  c./>. 

Speaker,   .    •    .  Kau«;ce<lfNKl'.  f.a.    Noun  indicated  bj  oodL 

•^  speech,    ,     .     KcegiMluwiii'.  #.t. 

Kinsr,  .    .    •    .  Ko'sanauii.  «.a«    Our  father. 

Chief,     .    .    .    O'^recmau.  8,a. 

Hereditary  chief.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  term  applied  loan 

elective,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  here* 

ditary  chief. 

....--  L^       C  T*>c  heir  called  Mudjeekeewis.  «.a. 
9ueceiiiior,      y  * 

JVarrior,     ,    .    Oashkunzheeneina.  c.p.  t.a. 

Hunter,    •    .    .  Kauossaid'.  «.ii. 

Confederacy. 

Trratt,  .    .    .  Muzzin/epin.  t.t*.    The  paper  upon  which  the 

(r*»aty  Aii|iulations  are  written. 

Mies,    .    .    .    Waydokaujrad^i^.  9.p.    Plural  made  by  ig.  9.a. 

Friend,     .    .    ,  Neod'jee.  *.    Noun  inasculiue,  and  confinedi  in 

its  ur^Q,  tu  males. 

FritfUlSf     .    .    Ned'jce  keewa/edoog. 


AFPENDIX. 


Mt$$mgir. 

Beit,      . 
Peo€€. 
Enemy, . 
Enetmesj . 
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Pizoon'.  9.1 


•    • 


Naudowa/gee.  8.a. 

Naudowa/wcwug.  i.p.    Mural  made  bj  m^. 


^  guarrely 
War,   .    . 


i.a. 


•    • 


KeccaunMcwin.    t.    NiMin  denoted  by  loiii. 

Nuiidii'buiiin^.  9.n. 
Baiiie.ajighi.    Mi^rau'dewii,,  ,.^.    Noun  denoted  by  iwii. 
yicfory,     .    .    Buckiiiau'gaing.  $.n. 


^  defeat. 

Prinoner,    .    .    Apauniii'e.  ».a. 

Death  9ong,  .    .  Nugamooi/. 

Moptlon. 

^  ^Py%  .  .  .  Callmaucllc^id^  9.a. 
Jljeauty  ,  .  Wcecoun'dewin.  f.ii. 
•a  dance,  ,    .    .  Neciiiewiii*.  #.ii. 

Murderer,  .    .    Cauiiiiiiuxliewaid'.  t.a. 
Jivenger. 

House,  .    .    .    Wack/egun.  9.i. 

W'wm,    .    .    .  Wack/egaiiun.  #./>.    Plural  made  by 

//w/,  ....     Weojj'awaiii.  ».i. 

Door,  ....  IHh(|uallllaim^  ».i. 

Fire-piaee,  .    .    Podaliwou'gun.  *.?. 
Floor. 

Thre9hhold. 

Courtyard. 

Garden, 

Field,  . 

Afeadaw, 

A  hoe, 

A  plough. 


w%»  a«t. 


•    * 


•    • 


%9  harrow, 

A  yoke. 
A  cart,     . 
Ketlle,    . 

^<^>    .    .    .    .  Muckuc'.  9.1  ' 


Gittejraun'.  «.i. 
i7i. 

Mu.H'cmlav.  ».i. 

Pomidj'wauj^atik'iout.  c.;>.    CroaMve.  a.i. 
TauHktH^kuincbid'jegun.  c./i.    Instmment  that 
Rplits  up  the  canli,  t J. 

.  Peimut|uoiiije;5uii.  c./>.  t./.    Combing  inttra* 
iiiont. 


•    • 


.  Oflau%aun.  9.a. 
A  keek'.  H.a. 


4|9t  AFPENDnC 

Marihm  woft^     Wtii1>egaii  onaag^uniiiL    Birthen  dUhes.  «•{. 

m^rrow8^   p    •    .  Assowaun'an.  t.p.    Pioral  made  by  im.  f«t. 

JinarroWf  •    •    Assowaun'.  t.t. 

Ji  itow^     •    •    •  Mittigwaul/.  e*p,  #•«. 

C^ftbf      .    •    •    Pugamaugun..  t.t. 

lititcheU    ,    •    •  WaugaukVut.  t.t. 

K  lifty    •    •    .    Mt/komaun.  ^.t. 

Pi/)^    •    •    •    .  Opwau'gun.  «.a. 

Crumf,    •    •    •    Cheelnaun^  «.t. 

f  o/f%  .    •    •    .  Mittig^«>c1iecmaun.  t.  e.p.  Wooden  QUioe»  ct^ 

Shtp^      •     .    .    Nauliequon.  t.t. 

^  puddhi      •     .  Abwec.  9.1. 

fJar^  ....    UzliaibVoeon.  «.a. 

i^V^     ....  Assub'.  8.  a. 

flithing  hookf  .     Mcgiscun'.  8 J. 

Snare^      •    .    .  Niigwau'gun.  i.t. 

7V<ip,     .    «    .    Duf^onaugun.  t.t. 

Indian  8hot8^     .  Mucka7.in^  f.t. 

6V><7/,      .    •    ,     Bubeencckowau'gmL  t.t. 

Blanket^   .    .    .  Waub'ewyon.  t.t. 

Jifort^      .    .    .  Wackj'egun.  t.t. 

•9  grave^     .     •    Jecbay'gumig.  t.t. 

parched  com* 

Boiled  com, 

that. 

Breads   .    •    .    Puckway'/Jiegun.  ••«. 

^yiiViViioiif  Kgtfor^Islicmlawau'bo.  r./i.    Fire4k|iior«  t«j. 

J/iiir*  •    •    .    •  Shuuiinau'bo.  c./).    Grape  lM|Uor.  f.f 

llchwh^     •    •    Mey'im.  t.t. 

Sky Gcezliig.  t.t. 

Surtf       .    .    •    GeczU.  t.if. 

il/oon,       •    .    •  Tib'ic  geczit.    Night  sun.  #•«. 

Bay  of  light. 

EeHpse^    .    .    •  Ge^zis  ne^bo.    Dead  11100D9  tit.  8.m 

Day^      .    .    .    Geezhigud'.  8.L 

Nighty      •    .    .  Tib'icud.  t.f. 

Lights    .    .    .    AVass'ayau.  t.t. 

Darkn€88f     •    •  Gush'keewau.  t.t. 


North  Mwr. 
So%Uk^    . 

W€9U       . 

Noon^  . 
JEveningt 
irinter^ . 
Springy  . 
Summer^ 
^uturnHf  • 
Ytar^ 
Months     , 


•    •    • 


•    • 


AmSNDlS       ^ 

Aiiaii|^.  #•«. 

•  Anangoaif.  tie.    Plural  mide  bj  Mf . 

.  Reewa/dcnoong.  «.fi. 

Osliawanoong.  t.ii. 
.  Waub'unoong.  «.ii. 

Cau'beunoong.  t.fi. 

•  Keegeezhaib^ 
Nau'wuck'way.  e.|i.  «.tt. 

•  Qonaugoosliih.  e.p.  ••ti. 
Peeboan'.  «.t. 

•  Se«gwun^  «.t. 
Nccbin'.  t.i. 


«i' 


•     • 


•     • 


.  Tahjpa-au'gec.  t.i. 
Peeboan*.  «.t.   Years  are  computed  hj  wiiten. 
Gcezis.  «.a.    Months  are  eomputed  bj  Meeas. 
•    Nowoi'jair.  #•!. 
Itlnd^  «    ...  No'den.  «.i. 
irhirlwind^     .    Waysaj'un.  9.L 

•  Koetau'megoot  a.ii. 
Waywads'imo.  a.  ttnftrfffr-*  inimate 
.  Anneme^kee.  #.«.    16. 

KimewuD'.  9,n, 
.  Koan^  t.11. 

Saiysa'gua.  a.t. 
.  Nagwau'gunayaub.  c/i.   The  snare  string  •  a.i 
Jlurorabofuii$i  Jee'byu";  neetneid'dewaud.   Dancing  spirits,  ca 
MUky  Ufojff     .    Jceb/cmickun'nah.  €*p.    Path  of  the  ghosts. 


JStorm^ 

jAghtningf 

Thunder^ 

SnoWf  .    . 

Hail, 

KainboWf 


•    •    • 


•    •    • 


•This  ntiM  It  eonncctecl  with  a  ulo,  illustratiog  Iks  oricia of  the 
How,  accordiog  to  Indian  mythology. 


REFERENCES. 

«. «.  Subttantift  mImttU.    $.  t.  SubsUntire  inmiimMi* 
i. «.  5ub9tanUf  e  muter.    L  f •  J^pteeiM. 
f.  Substantif e,  whose  gender  hts  not  been  determined. 
••  jp.  Compound  phraie*    i.  p.  SubiUntive  plwMi, 
m,  en.  Adjective  mtbnete. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The  proposed  system  has  been  followed,  with  the  following  deriatioM. 
en.  To  express  the  broad  sound  of  c,  as  in  fall,  law,  lie.  and  the  sound  of 

cw,  in  auction,  &e* 
•••  To  express  the  sound  of  •,  in  note,  and  oe,  in  groan,  lie. 

Wherever  the  vowoU  «,  and  f,  are  duplicated,  it  is,  of  eourse,  to  oiprMt 
their  long  sounds.  The  letter  n,  thus  marked  iK,  is  intended  to  convey  a  po> 
culiar  nasal  sound,  sli);htly  uttered,  but  still  necessary  to  identify  the  pronun* 
ciation.  Wherever  the  letter  e,  is  used,  although  it  is  seldom  used,  it  is  In* 
tended  to  express  tJie  hard  sound  of  this  letter,  as  heard  in  cane,  cut,  lie. 
and  is  perfpclly  identical  with  the  sound  of  k.  From  this  observation  must 
be  excepted  those  cases  io  which  the  combinatioo  of  cA,  is  employed  instead 
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